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HARVARD  MEMORIAL  BIOGRAPHIES. 


1859. 
GEORGE  WELLINGTON  BATCHELDER. 

Sergeant  8th  Hm.  VoL  HilitiA,  April  18  -  Angoit  1, 1861 1  Fint  Lieut. 
l»thllaw.  Tola.  (Inraiitr7),Aiiguit  33,1861;  Captwn, Much  31, 1862; 
killed  at  Antietaia,  Hd.,  September  17,  1862. 

GEOBGE  WELUNGTON  BATGHELDEB  was  bom  in 
Lfim,  MassachuBotts,  on  the  20lh  of  December,  1838, 
and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and  Uary  Wellington 
Batidietder.  He  was  a  child  of  very  delicate  oi^anization, 
and  at  several  periods  during  his  infancy  and  boyhood  was 
reduced  so  low  by  serere  illness  that  his  recovery  was  re- 
garded as  almost  miraculous.  He  possessed  a  sweet  and 
happy  dispc»ition  and  a  buoyant  and  joyous  temperament, 
which  caused  him  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
bun.  Nearly  all  of  his  school  days  were  passed  under  the 
instruction  of  his  father,  who,  at  the  time  that  George  en- 
tered college,  was  principal  of  Lynn  High  School,  where  his 
preparatory  studies  were  completed.  During  tiiis  time  bo 
was  a  stui^ous  and  thoughtful  boy,  and  the  conunonplace- 
booka  in  which  he  daily  wrote,  and  which  contain  a  sort 
of  school  diary,  in  connection  with  poetical  and  prose  ex- 
tracts, notices  of  passing  events,  etc.,  show  the  character 
of  his  mind  and  the  uncommon  interest  which  he  took  in 
men  and  events. 

In  1855  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  here  he  was 
blessed,  during  the  whole  course,  with  the  constant  inti- 
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macy  of  a  claasmate  and  room-mate  vhose  presence  was  a 
benediction,  and  whose  public  services  and  pathetic  death 
are  recorded  in  these  volumes,  —  Ezra  Martin  Tebbete.  In 
such  society  his  coU^^  course  became  a  period  of  great 
enjoyment,  and  he  always  looked  back  upon  his  classmates 
with  pleasure  and  with  regard.  He  preserved  with  interest 
all  the  papers  and  cuttings  relative  to  college  matters, 
which  accumulated  during  the  year  or  two  after  his  gradu- 
ation, and  placed  them  in  the  charge  of  his  mother,  as  ob- 
jects of  special  care. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  he  returned  to  his  home,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Having  eqjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  State  scholarship,  he  conmdered  himsdf 
bound  to  engage  for  a  time  in  the  occupation  of  teaching, 
and  had  written  to  his  family  just  before :  "  I  hope  to  show 
by  my  life  as  a  teacher,  and  in  any  otlier  profession  in 
which  I  may  engage,  that  I  can  appreciate  the  kindness 
and  indulgence  of  my  Ihther  at  its  true  value."  As,  how- 
ever, no  opening  immediately  offered  itself,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  November,  1859,  in  the  office  of  Messrs, 
Perry  and  EIndicott  in  Salem.  It  is  pleasant  to  his  friends 
to  look  back  on  the  enjoyment  which  this  last  period  of 
peaceful  life  afforded  him,  uid  the  generous  kindness  which 
he  received  from  the  legal  gentlemen  above  named.  At 
the  same  time  he  enjoyed  his  home  and  home  comforts 
most  thoroughly,  and  the  sound  of  his  cheerful  voice  and 
of  his  springing,  joyous  step  was  like  sweetest  music  there. 
He  seemed  to  be  overflowing  with  joy,  aad  the  desire  to 
impart  this  feeling  to  others  was  not  wanting.  He  was 
eager  to  relieve  distress  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
He  would  seize  a  plate  of  food  while  the  family  were  still 
at  the  table,  and,  before  they  were  aware  of  his  intention, 
would  pour  the  contents  into  the  basket  of  a  poor  child 
at  the  door,  and  returning,  say  with  a  smile,  "There, 
mother,  we  shall  never  need  that " ;  or,  taking  a  shivering 
little  one  into  the  kitchen,  would  place  her  upon  a  chair 
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with  her  feet  upon  the  store,  and  with  an  injunctioa  to 
"  sit  still  until  Uioroughlf  warmed,"  at  the  same  time  not 
forgetting  the  necessity  of  relieving  hunger. 

In  1860  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Salem  Light  In- 
faotiy,  and  entered  with  his  characteristic  earnestness  and 
seal  upon  his  duties,  engaging  with  ardor  in  the  drill,  de- 
termined to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  perfection. 
During  this  year,  he  began  in  earnest  to  fit  himself  for  the 
liie  of  a  soldier,  long  before  the  pressing  need  for  his  ser- 
vices  in  his  country's  defence  was  even  anticipated  ;  lying 
at  night  upon  a  carpet  with  but  a  slight  covering,  and 
with  a  pillow  of  wood  for  his  head,  and  engaging  in  manual 
exercises  calculated  to  increase  his  strength  and  augment 
his  powers  of  endurance.  He  prof^esied  that  the  disafiec- 
tion  and  disturbances  in  difibrent  portions  of  the  country 
would  result  in  civil  war,  which  his  Mends,  however,  were 
slow  even  to  fear. 

When  the  crisis  at  last  came,  the  commander  of  the  Sa- 
lem Light  Infimtry  tendered  promptly  to  the  government 
the  services  of  his  well-trained  little  bond.  They  were  at 
once  acoepted,  and  the  company  was  joined  to  the  Eighth 
Haseachusetts  Regiment  Volunteer  Militia,  and  left  Salem 
for  Washington  bearing  with  it  the  blesdngs  and  prayers 
of  all  true  and  patriotic  hearts.  George  was  at  this  time 
Second  Sergeant  of  the  company,  and,  with  his  elder  and 
only  brother,  hesitated  not  to  share  its  fortunes,  though  he 
deeply  mourned  the  stem  necessity  of  civil  strife.  "  Were 
I  going  out  to  contend  with  a  foreign  power,"  he  said, 
"  with  what  different  feelings  should  I  meet  the  emergen- 
cy." But  ttie  necessity  that  was  laid  upon  him  was  no  less 
binding,  and  he  accepted  it  with  a  soldierly  bearing  and  a 
patriot's  spirit. 

During  his  three  months'  campugn,  which  he  afterwards 
describes  as,  "  in  comparison  with  the  three  years'  service, 
but  a  mere  militia  training,"  his  letters  te  his  friends  were 
frequent,  bright,  and  cheering,  giving  constant  evidence  of 
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hie  deep  love  for  home,  friends,  and  country.  He  writes 
from  New  York :  "  Every  day  I  am  swelling  with  pride 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  position  which  she  has  taken  in 
tliis  struggle ;  and  she  will  not  be  behind  other  States  in 
what  comes  afterwards,  no  matter  how  hard  fighting  there 
may  be."  June  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  Class  Day  of 
1859,  he  writes  from  the  Relay  House :  — 

"  Thia  morning  I  recdved  a  package  from  Boston,  which  I  found 
contaioed  a  handMHne  sword  and  Bword-belt  fixan  my  clasa  mates. 
Tbc  note  which  accompanied  it  informed  me  that  four  of  my  CIbsb 
are  already  in  active  service.  They  will  all  receive  the  like  pres- 
ent to  mine." 

Just  before  the  return  of  the  regiment,  at  the  close  of  the 
three  months'  campaign,  he  says :  "  Alt  our  talk  at  present 

is  about  going  home There  is  not  a  man  in  our  whole 

regiment  whose  heart  will  not  leap  for  joy  when  he  sete  foot 
in  Massachusetts."  Yet  when  this  great  joy  had  come  to 
him,  he  lingered  not  long  amidst  homo  delights.  Arriving 
in  Salem  on  the  1st  of  August,  he  enlisted  on  the  Sd  of 
the  same  month  in  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Ke^- 
ment,  under  Colonel  Hinks,  with  whom  he  had  already 
served,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Devereus,  his  former  Cap- 
tain, for  whom  he  had  the  warmest  esteem.  On  joining 
his  regiment  at  Lynnfield,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise of  findii^  a  friend  in  another  superior  officer, — 
Major  How  of  the  Class  of  1859.  He  spent  but  three  weeks 
with  his  friends  before  leaving  Massachusetts,  and  devoted 
much  of  that  time  to  the  enlistment  of  recruits  for  Com- 
pany C,  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment,  in  whieh  he  was  com- 
missioned First  Lieutenant.  Upon  receiving  his  commis- 
sion, he  spoke  of  his  connectiou  with  the  privates  of  his 
company,  expressing  his  determination  to  attend  to  their 
comfort  and  welfare.  "  I  Jrnow  that  I  shall  be  kind  to 
tliem,"  said  ho.  "  I  us^  to  pity  the  poor  fellows  sadly 
who  received  punishment  when  we  were  out  before.  It 
seemed  hard  enough  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
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their  comfortable  bomes  for  the  hard  serricef  without  the 
addition  of  this  discipline,  and  yet  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
necessarf  one." 

His  regiment  left  Ljnnfield  for  the  seat  of  war  on  the 
28th  of  Aagust,  and  we  must  now  gather  from  his  letters, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  officers  and  soldiers,  the  history 
of  his  short  military  career. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  30,  not  long  after  arrivii^;  in 
Maryland,  he  writes :  — 

**  I  don't  know  when  I  have  oome  so  near  to  feeling  homesick  as 

to-night,  aAar  reoaiving  a  tetter  from  my  Euter I   Buppoie 

that  (his  would  be  properly  cailed  tba '  bluea  ' ;  and  as  I  don't  choose 
to  eaoouiBge  such  dismal  risiton,  I  rise  ia  dignified  remonstrance. 
'  Arannt,  my  cerulean  friend  t '  and  stealing  out  through  our  compa- 
ny street,  throngh  the  ruined  gniTeyard  upon  whieh  some  of  the 
tents  are  pitched,  I  turn  into  one  of  the  tents  of  the  mm,  and  from 
an  olwerratiffli  <tf  their  patriotic  >elf.«acrifice  and  cheerful  view  of 
matters,  I  learn  a  lesson  of  patience  and  endurance.  Brave  fet- 
lows !  Most  of  them,  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  have  left  loving  hearts, 
hearts  aching  at  their  absence,  to  tbUow  duty's  caU>  I  came  among 
these  boys  —  for  many  of  them  are  but  boys  of  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  —  a  stranger,  bat  now  I  call  each  one  '  friend  * ;  and  as 
such  I  know  they  locA  apon  me.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my  endeavor 
to  deserve  their  regard,  and  it  is  worth  having.  Some  of  them  are 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  enlisted,  not  from  any  love  of  martial 
disiday,  bat  from  a  stem  sense  of  du^ ;  and  upon  them  the  priva- 
tioai  of  war  and  the  m^ed  duties  of  camp  life  press  the  most 
b«avOy :  but  to  a  man  they  resolve  to  see  it  oat.  And  if  this  war 
were  to  last  a  lifetime,  they  woold  see  the  end.  That  is  mt/  deter- 
mination now.  No  matter  for  the  bines,  let  them  come  if  they  will. 
I A^  f^  die  etid  comet" 

"  BOLIVHB,  VlBOIRlA,  MsiCb  IS. 

"  At  nine,  a.  h.,  General  Gorman's  brigade  started,  and  going 
to  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  the  side  of  a  very  high  hill  which  com- 
manded one  of  the  most  beautiful  views  down  that  most  beautiful 
of  rivers,  the  Shenandoah,  we  hung  almost  in  midntir  directly  above 
the  winding  road  down  wluch  marched  the  different  r^pments ;  and 
as  the  splendid  bursts  of  music  rose  to  our  eager,  listening  ears, 
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softened  bj  the  distance,  and  again  made  donbly  distinct  wbea 
almost  lost  to  us,  by  the  ever  potent  echo  which  '  here  does  dwell,' 
embosomed  in  a  thousand  hills,  —  the  steady,  regular  tramp  of  the 
marching  thoosands,  and  the  momentary  glindng  of  a  musket  bar- 
rel, brushed  by  some  vagrant  ann-iay,  efierreeced  our  epirits  to  such 
a  degree  that  one  of  our  lientenants  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  party  when  he  said,  drawing  a  long  breath, '  What  a  plaguy 
fool  a  young  fellow  is  who  stays  at  home  from  this  war  I '  I  wish 
that  you  and  all  the  fiimily  coQld  come  out  here,  and,  standing  upon 
this  same  hillside,  so  far  flatter  my  vanity  as  to  declare,  as  I  do, 
this  ti)e  most  splendid  soeneiy  in  the  worid.  At  a  height  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  yon  glance  up  and  down  the  Shenandoah,  close- 
ly enwalled  by  cbwns  of  verdant  hills,  stretching  on  and  on,  appar- 
ently higher  and  higher  as  they  recede,  with  here  and  there  a  peak 
far  outstretching  its  humble  neighbors,  clond-encapped  at  its  sum- 
mit, while  Harper's  Ferry,  with  the  many-curved  Potomac  and 
Winchester  Bailroad,  is  all  Itud  open  to  your  view.  To  crown  all, 
looking  eastward,  almost  at  the  limit  of  vision  is  the  well-known 
Maryland  shore  and  the  Potomac  River,  so  long  to  us  an  impassa- 
ble barrier." 

"  Dbab  Mother,  —  Our  regiment  has  been  in  a  fight  this  morn- 
ing, and  we  have  lost  qoite  a  number  of  good  men  ;  bat  I  am  all 
right,  not  even  a  scratch.  I  received  your  letter  just  after  we  re- 
tnrhed  from  the  fight,  and  was  right  glad  to  have  i^  although  it 
contained  the  sad  news  of  my  ancle's  death.  My  head  aches  badly 
from  the  terrible  din  of  the  musketry  and  tiie  smell  of  gunpowder, 
so  that  I  cannot  write  yoa  more.  Besides,  I  must  write  to  the 
friends  of  the  poor  fellows  who  have  &llen.  Good  by  tor  to-day, 
modier.  Bejoice  with  me  that  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life." 

"  JQI7 10, 

"  Poor  M^r  How  I  He  died  a  soldier's  death.  He  was  the 
bravest,  coolest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  his  place  cannot  be  filled  in  an 
action.  He  said,  when  be  fell, '  Let  me  die  kert,  on  the  field.  It 
b  more  ^rioos  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.'  He  retted  his 
senses  perfectly  to  the  last,  conversing  calmly  and  sensibly  with 
those  about  him,  dying  at  about  eight  in  die  evening.  He  expressed 
a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  carried  home,  but  it  could  not  be 
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daw  at  duB  time.  He  b^  me  m  the  oocanon  of  txie  of  onr  «Iarma 
at  Fair  Oaka,  I  think  on  June  14th,  tliat  in  cue  he  were  killed,  he 
wished  me  to  take  hia  [uatol,  and  keep  it  in  rementbrance  of  our 
fnendship  as  classmates  and  feUow-aoldiers.  Althoagh  I  do  not 
aeed  that  to  keep  lum  ever  in  mj  retollection,  jet  aa  he  expressed 
that  wish  of  Inmself,  I  ihotild  be  glad  to  comply  with  it." 

Daring  the  smnmer  months  the  friends  of  George  were 
made  aware,  from  pauses  in  his  correspondenoe,  and  from 
an  occaraoual  allusion  to  a  slight  illness,  that  his  health  vaa 
inqiaired  from  the  duties  and  exposures  of  the  campaign  ; 
and  they  keenly  felt  the  impoesibUity  of  dou^  anything  to 
obt^n  relief  or  respite,  in  wder  that  his  strength  might  be 
recruited. 

July  15,  he  wrote  from  Malverton,  Virginia  :  — 

"  Presideot  Unoobi  luu  Ijeon  here,  vintbg  the  Tariaus  campa 
and  reviewing  the  regiments.  The  day  on  which  he  came  to  our 
^vision  was  Qua  one  which,  on  accoimt  of  illnese  and  headache,  I 
moAed  witL  a  particDlarly  wide  and  heavy  block  mark.  On  this 
accoont  I  conid  not  roose  np  safflciently  to  go  twenty  rods  to  see 
him,  thongh  or^narily  I  wonld  go  to  a  much  greater  diatanoe,  for  1 
beHeve  in  him  most  Iborougfaly  as  the  man  for  this  moat  trying 
hour  in  onr  country's  hiatory." 

"  ADgnit  8. 

"  It  is  al3aolute]y  impossible  to  get  a  leave  of  abaence  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  lime  of  the  retreat  so  many  ofii- 
ceta  deaert«d  tlieir  posts  and  went  home  without  leave  of  abaence. 
Unch  as  I  love  my  home,  and  eameatly  as  I  desire  to  visit  it,  I  will 
not  retom  to  it  nntil  I  can  do  so  without  causing  disgrace  to  my 
home  and  friends." 

"Septamber  I. 

"  My  health  imd  strength  pennitting,  I  hope  soon  to  write  to  you, 
for  beyond  CentreviUe,  the  account  of  our  great  victory  there,  which 
God  grant  to  onr  arms  I  I  feel  rather  despondent  at  times.  I  am 
not  at  all  well,  and  ncA  nearly  so  strong  as  I  was  three  months 
since,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  must  lie  down,  and  give  up  try- 
ing to  do  anything  but  be  liek  for  a  short  time }  but  I '  spunk  up,' 
and  have  thus  far  held  oot,  though  no  one  can  say  how  much  longer 
I  shall  be  able  to  do  so.    I  usually  keep  in  good  spirits,  however. 
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and  hope  for  the  beat ;  aod,  sick  or  well,  can  always  eDJojr  a  letter 
from  home,  and  am  always  thinlring  of  the  dear  hearts  there  who 
love  me  so  much,  and  whom  I  hold  bo  dear." 


"  On  board  the  Atlantic,  after  kaving  Newport  Xews,  I  made  a 
discovery.  I  found  that  Frank  Balch,  who,  yon  remember,  grada- 
ated  as  the  first  scholar  in  our  Clasa,  had  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
TwenUeth  Bfassachnsette  Begiment  Him  sooght  I  out,  and  con- 
versed about  old  limes.  He  was  very  cheerful,  and  ^sposed  to  see 
only  the  bright  phases  of  soldier  life.  But  he  looked  much  too 
feeble  to  bear  the  &tigue  and  ezpoaures  of  camp  life,  and  I  am 
a&aid  that  he  will  not  endure  it  for  a  long  time." 

His  last  letter  was  written  od  the  day  beforg  the  fatal 
battle  of  Antietam,  his  last  on  earth,  and  proves  him  a 
true  soldier,  kind,  Quthful,  appreciating,  and  enduring  to 
the  last.  His  friend,  Lieutenant  Newcomb  of  his  company, 
writes:  — 

"After  supper,  in  the  twilight  of  September  16tb,  Geo^  took 
my  Bible,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  read  aloud  portions  of  the 
niueteenth  and  ninetieth  Psalms.  Sweet  was  that  evening's  com- 
munion :  it  was  our  last.  The  chief  end  of  God's  providence  is  to 
teach  men,  and  the  value  of  his  lessons  is  generally  according  to 
their  difflcolly.  How  golden  the  knowledge,  how  sweet  the  joy  we 
may  work  out  from  tUs  great  sorrow.  We  had  hoped  for  Geoi^e 
a  glorious  future.    Shall  it  be  less  bright  because  not  wrought  out 


At  the  terrible  battle  of  Antietam,  Geoi^  fell  as  his  re^- 
ment  was  rallied  for  the  last  time.  His  friend.  Lieutenant 
HiU  of  the  same  regiment,  and,  like  him,  a  fonuer  mem- 
ber of  the  Salem  Light  Lifantry,  says,  in  a  letter  to  his 
fiiends ; — 

"  I  have  gathered  all  the  &cts  concerning  George's  death,  and 
will  give  them  to  yon  in  dettul,  knowing  as  I  do  how  anxioos  you 
must  be  to  know  the  minutest  pardculars.  Geoige  was  wounded 
by  a  fragment  of  shell  which  struck  him  just  below  the  right  knee, 
shattering  the  bone,  and  a  ball  also  passed  through  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  same  leg,  jost  above  the  knee.    The  enemy  was  following 
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na  doeelj  at  the  time,  aixl  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  oa  the 
field  in  c&re  of  James  H.  Heath,  a  joang  man  of  his  company. 
The  Bebeb  came  np,  and  were  about  to  take  Heath  priaooer,  bat 
George  begged  bo  earnestly  to  hsTe  him  remain  with  him,  that 
they  allowed  him  to  do  ao.  Shortly  aftfir,  the  Rebels  were  driven 
from  tb^  positioD,  and  Oeoi^  was  home  to  a  hayitwi  by  some 
cf  our  Boldiera,  who  represent  hhn  as  cheer&Uy  taking  leave  of 
them  when  they  returned  to  the  regiment.  He  was  subsequently 
taken  to  the  nearest  hoepttal ;  but  the  fatigne  of  the  previous  month, 
together  with  the  loss  of  blood,  made  lum  very  weak.  He  fainted 
several  times  while  bung  taken  to  the  hospital ;  stilt,  althongh  suf- 
fering a  great  deal  of  pain,  be  was  periectly  consdoiu  till  he  died, 
thanked  Heath  for  his  kindneas  to  him,  and  requested  him,  in  case 
he  died,  to  write  to  his  &mily,  giving  him  their  address.  He  con- 
vened freely  and  cheerfully  until  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
the  same  day  (Wednesday,  17th),  when  he  began  to  fail,  and  con- 
tinned  to  nnk  rapidly  till  he  passed  qtiietly  from  the  sleep  of  life 
to  the  sleep  of  death,  being  conscdoas  to  the  last  His  last  words 
were,  *  My  mother,  O  my  mother  1 '  We  all  feel  that  in  losing  George 
we  have  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  How  can  we  feel  otherwise 
when,  by  his  kind  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  upright  and  honor- 
able deahngs  with  all,  and  his  brave  and  unflinching  courage,  he 
has  bound  himself  so  closely  to  all  of  ns.  He  well  deserved  the 
compliment  I  once  heard  pud  him  by  a  fellow  officer,  who  said  of 
him, '  He  was  the  most  honorable  man  I  ever  knew.'" 

His  superior  officers  testify  to  his  uniform  faithfulness 
Bad  bravery ;  and  one  of  them  mentions  the  f^t  that  he, 
vith  his  classmate,  Miyor  How,  erer  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  petty  jealousies  and  disagreements  which  some- 
times find  their  way  among  the  officers  of  a  re^ment. 
Ueatenant  Prime  of  his  company  writes :  — 

"  I  very  weD  remember  that,  at  the  time  of  his  introdnction  to 
me  at  Lynnfield,  he  mode  the  remark  that  he  hoped  the  acquaint- 
ance thus  commenced  would  prove  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  raised  an 
interesting  questum  in  my  mind  at  that  time, — 'Shall  we,  who  are 
probably  to  be  companioiis  for  a  long  period,  be  friends,  or  shall  we 
lead  a  quarrelsome  and  unpleasant  life? '  But  this  hope,  so  care- 
lessly expressed,  has  been  more  than  realized  on  my  part,  and  I 
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have  no  reason  to  feel  diat  it  w»  not  eqnallj  pleasant  to  him.  He 
cheeriiillj  shared  all  the  privatioDB  and  bardshipe  which  it  was  oar 
lot  to  meet.  When  npon  oar  long  marchee,  more  than  once  he  has 
divided  his  last  cake  of  hard-bread,  and  compelled  me  to  take  it ; 
and  at  night  if  I  had  no  blanket,  I  was  welcome  to  half  of  his.  In 
short,  in  all  sitoationa  and  under  all  drcnmstanoes  he  was  to  me '  a 
friend  indeed.'  We  get  comparatively  few  Budi  friends ;  and  it  ia 
hard,  and,  withont  a  fiilt  confidence  in  the  goodoese  of  God,  wonld 
seem  cmel,  to  be  i^liged  to  part  with  them." 

Since  bis  death,  one  of  bis  men  has  described  in  a  simple 
■way  some  little  scenes  from  the  past. 

"  I  have  thou^t  how  manj  times  I  have  brought  water  for  the 
Captain  after  a  long  day's  march,  and  made  him  a  cap  of  coffee, 
and  straw  to  mi^  him  and  Lieutenant  Prime  a  little  bed.  They  were 
about  of  a  size,  and  woold  lie  down  together  like  two  little  kittens. 
I  recollect  one  night,  when  we  went  to  Harper's  Ferry  for  the  Srat 
time,  we  stopped  near  Charlestown,  where  John  Brown  was  bong. 
We  had  no  rations.  The  Obtain  said  he  would  getos  some  i  and 
he  went  away  with  Lieutenant  Prime,  and  walked  all  over  Charles- 
town,  and  came  back  with  a  lai^  qoontity  of  bread,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  O,  how  the  boys  all  cheered  him,  and  said  that  was  the 
laptain  that  woold  hx^  after  hia  men  I " 

One  of  George's  classmates,  who  had  enlisted  as  a  private, 
and  a  chance  meeting  with  whom  has  been  already  described 
in  Ms  letters,  speaks  of  that  meeting  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  going  up  the  Potomac  on  the  transport  we  were  very  much 
crowded.  My  company  were  in  a  dark  room  or  hole,  down  two 
flights  of  stairs.  Yon  could  hardly  get  about  decks,  so  great  the 
crowd,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel  who  knew  me  had 
hnnted  for  me  in  vain  ;  hut  George  sou^t  me  out  As  I  lay  upon 
the  floor,  I  beard  his  voice  aeUng, '  Is  Frank  Balcb  here  F '  There 
was  none  of  the  Btifinese  of  an  officer  in  his  greeting,  and  I  knew 
•t  once  that  we  met  on  the  old  terms.  He  seemed  to  me  more 
aober  than  of  old.  His  manner  was  as  frank  and  as  candid  as  ever, 
but  more  subdued.  But  one  thing  about  him  was  certainly  un- 
changed :  bis  '  pluck '  —  for  I  know  no  so  good  word  for  it  —  was 
the  same.    He  reminded  me  of  the  old  times  when  he  used  to  plunge 
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;  into  tbe  Btniggling  mtuu  of  football  players,  aot  to  make 
a  show  of  courage,  ob  was  the  case  with  some,  but  with  a  moat  on- 
compronuaiiig  detarminadoo  to  drive  the  ball  to  the  goaL  Tet  that 
yoa  know  waa  a  most  duheartening  time.  We  wet«  retreating ; 
we  feaied  McClellan  wonld  resign  aa  soon  u  we  wera  in  a 
|ilace  of  safety ;  and  the  campaign  in  the  West  seemed  almost  as 
disutrona  as  that  in  the  f^asL" 

That  he  bore  constantly  in  mind  his  liability  to  pass  sud- 
denly from  this  earth,  to  him  so  bright  and  beautiful,  we 
leam  from  the  careful  arrangement  of  his  vorldly  afiairs, 
and  the  anxiety  ^^  manifested  to  "  set  his  house  in  order." 
As  early  as  June  1, 1862,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  we  find  this  entry  in  his  memorandum,  as  if  hastily 
written  in  pencil :  "  Bills  which,  in  case  of  my  death,  I 
wish  paid  with  money  due  me  by  the  United  States."  Also^ 
"  Uy  vatch  to  be  given  to  my  brother  Charles,  my  books  to 
my  &ther  and  mother,  and  after  their  death  to  Harvard  Col- 
Ieg;e."  And  on  Sept^nber  16th,  the  day  before  his  death,  a 
statement  of  his  a%irs,  vith  directions  for  their  settlement, 
"  in  the  event,"  aa  he  says,  "  of  my  death  in  action."  The 
beloved  only  brother,  so  affectionately  remembered  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  vae  at  the  date  of  the  bequest  serving 
his  country  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  Being  seized 
with  fever  brouf^t  on  by  fatigue  and  exposure  at  the  battle 
of  Baton  Bouge,  he  breathed  out  his  soul  on  the  9th  of 
September,  eight  days  before  the  death  of  Geoi^.  Each 
of  tfiese  brothers  was  spared  the  grief  of  mourning  the 
loss  of  the  other,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  double  sorrow 
which  awaited  the  loved  circle  at  home.  Kind  hands  ten< 
derly  conveyed  their  worn  Emd  mutilated  bodies  to  their 
native  city ;  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  were  &lling  upon  the  earth,  they  were  together 
gently  laid  to  rest  in  a  soldier's  grave. 
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HENRY  MAT  BOND. 

Sergeant  45th  Han.  VoU.  (In&ntiy),  October  8,  IB62- Jnl;  S,  1863  ; 
Pint  Uentenant  and  Adjutant  20th  Man.  Tola.  October  G,  1863;  died 
at  WaihingtoD,  Ma;  14, 18E1,  of  vounda  received  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wildemeat  and  from  gaerillas. 

HBNBT  MAT  BOND  waa  born  at  Boston,  April  3, 
1836.  Hie  parents  were  George  William  Bond  and 
Sophia  A.  (May)  Bond.  A  gentle,  conecientioas,  and  afFec- 
tionate  boy,  he  was  not  much  given  to  rough  boje'  plays, 
but  he  was  manly,  and  not  wanting  on  occoBionin  that  en- 
ergy and  persistence  which  belonged  to  him  in  virtue  of  his 
Huguenot  as  well  as  Puritan  descent. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dillaway,  who  fitted  him  for  college,  writes : 
*'  When  under  my  instructions  he  bad,  as  you  remember,  ao 
infirmity  of  the  eyes,  which  rendered  his  progress  very  difli- 
cult  and  painftil.  Most  young  men  would  have  been  dis- 
couraged :  he  never  was.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
he  allowed  nothing  to  dishearten  him." 

But  what  struck  one  most  in  his  character  at  that  time 
was  his  love  of  home,  and  the  entire  firankoess  of  his  inter- 
course with  father  and  mother,  —  not  his  own  mother,  she 
having  died  when  he  was  very  yoimg,  —  adding  to  the  love 
of  parent  and  child  that  of  intimate  and  dear  friends. 
Going  out  into  the  world  from  that  home,  sweet  and  sunny 
with  Christian  love,  he  carried  with  him  in  its  memory  and 
teachings  a  shield  against  the  many  temptations  which  beset 
bis  impressionable  nature. 

He  was  fitted  for  Harvard  College  chiefly  by  Mr.  Dilla- 
way, and  entered  as  a  Freshman,  in  1855,  with  his  younger 
brother  William ;  the  two  brothers  being  chums  in  college, 
as  they  were  to  bo  afterwards  comrades  in  battle.  His 
warm  social  nature  found  much  to  ei^oy  in  college  life, 
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and  his  affections  took  deep  root  there.  He  vna  known  and 
bved  b;  the  vhole  Class  as  "  H.  M.,"  simple-hearted,  difiS- 
dent  of  himself,  generous,  cheery,  impulsive ;  but  those 
who  knew  him  best  saw  under  hie  lighter  qualities  a  sound 
judgment,  a  strong  will,  a  conscientious  regard  of  du^. 

He  had  a  wholesome  and  intelligent  enjojment  of  books, 
but  he  was  not  by  nature  a  student,  and  his  eyes  moreover 
would  not  bear  hard  study.  He  had  a  strong  love  of  music, 
and  made  it  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  himself  and  others, 
while  to  himself  it  seemed  something  more  and  higher.  He 
was  not  witty,  but  full  of  off-hand  gayety  and  contagious 
good  spirits.  There  was  a  charming  cordiality  and  hearti- 
ness  about  his  manner.  He  was  very  foud  of  society,  es- 
pecially that  of  ladies,  and  was  a  great  favorite  wherever 
he  went. 

With  &  keen  susceptibility  to  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  he  was  perfectly  pure  and  temperate.  General  Macy 
says  of  him,  "  He  was  the  purest  man  I  ever  kuf>w.'*  He 
knew  where  to  turn  for  strength.  In  his  Junior  year  he 
joined  the  Church;  his  &ther*s  pastor  and  warm  friend, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  becoming  his  also.  He  carried 
into  his  relations  with  the  Church  the  same  frank  kindliness, 
the  same  hearty  earnestness,  that  he  showed  in  the  other 
relations  of  life.  His  re%ion,  like  all  else  in  him,  was 
practical.  Hr.  Clarke  summed  it  up  in  a  few  words,  as 
"  a  Eample  honest  purpose  to  do  right  and  be  right." 

He  was  a  thorough  man,  fresh  and  natural,  made  for  the 
innocent  enjoyment  of  this  life  and  to  make  others  e^joy  it. 
He  loved  to  do,  and  knew  how  to  do,  little  kindnesses.  He 
lived  in  the  life  aroimd  him,  and  not  in  the  clouds.  He 
had  strong  dislikes  as  well  as  affections,  and  was  not  above 
a  good  honest  prejudice. 

After  graduating  in  1S59,  he  became  partner  in  the  house 
of  Walker,  Wise,  Sl  Co.,  booksellers  and  publishers  in  Bos- 
ton. When  war  threatened,  he  with  his  brother  William 
joined  tiie  Cadets,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  their 
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part,  and  vere  with  them  when  they  garrifioned  Fort  War- 
ren ID  the  spring  of  1862.  He  felt  the  disasters  on  the 
Peninsula  as  a  call  to  battle,  and  he  helped  to  raise  Com- 
pany B  of  the  Forty-fifth,  or  Cadet,  Regiment,  and  vent 
through  the  Newbem  campaign  as  its  First  Sei^eant,  his 
brother  William  being  First  Lieutenant  in  tiie  same  com- 
pany. The  arrangement  was  equally  honorable  to  both, 
Kenry  giving  up  his  claim  to  a  commission  in  order  that 
WillWi,  who  had  volunteered  as  a  private,  and  been  re- 
jected on  the  ground  of  near-sightedness,  nu^t  be  able  to  go. 

In  what  spirit  he  accepted  this  position  may  be  seen  from 
an  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Newbem,  March  21, 1863. 

"  When  I  took  my  present  poBition  I  really  gbried  in  the  thoa^t 
that  I  was  going  to  have  &  position  where  I  could  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  my  fellow-men.  But  I  feel  that  I  have  sadly  n^ected 
and  loBt  that  golden  opportuuty." 

Bat  he  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  men,  and  left  stamped 
upon  them  the  memoiy  of  a  Christian  soldier.  As  one  of 
them  said  on  his  return  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  inquiring 
about  the  Bonds : — 

"  Lieutenant  Bond  was  a  good  officer  and  a  btave  man,  and  the 
men  liked  him  ;  but  Orderly  Bond  the  men  would  follow  anywhere. 
Hfi  was  a  brave  man ;  and  snch  bravery,  Christian  bravery  I " 

He  was  first  under  fire  at  Elnston.  He  writes :  — 
"  I  had  sometimes  expressed  a  fear  that  I  might  prove  myself  a 
coward  in  battle,  bnt  I  was  determined,  if  my  toiU  could  effect  any- 
thing,  my  friends  should  not  be  thus  disgraced.  The  last  few 
moments  before  going  into  the  Kinston  fight  I  felt  perfectly  calm, 
and  was  exhorting  my  men,  whenever  I  got  a  chance,  to  keep  cool 
and  take  a  deliberate  aim ;  my  only  prayer  being,  as  we  advanced 
into  line  of  battle,  that  which  I  have  heard  our  Mr.  Clarke  say 
never  &lled  to  be  heard, '  God  help  me  I  —  help  me  to  keep  ray  self- 
pOBseeeion  for  the  sake  of  my  men.'  I  somehow  felt  as  if  mj 
prayer  was  answered  immediately  ;  for  I  felt  perfectly  cool  and  fear^ 
less,  although  we  were  led  into  a  nasty  place,  if  there  ever  was  one. 
....  I  could  not  help  feeliog  a  little  pleased  to  overltear  some  of 
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mj  men  eaj  wben  I  passed  b^  their  camp-fire  at  night,  vrithoqt 
tbeir  blowing  tliat  I  vas  near,  (Ait  w  Oricily  private,  mother,) 
'  Sergeant  Bond  fooght  holly  1 '  Pardon  mj  soeming  vanity  in  re- 
peating this  remark  (which  I  dare  lay  will  not  wholly  please  jm>), 
bat  it  strndk  me  with  a  sort  of  astonishment  to  hear  that  I  had 
done  anytMng  to  call  forth  the  praise  of  such  a  plucky  set  of  fel- 
lows as  we  hare  in  oar  company." 

June  18, 1863,  just  before  the  ezpinitioQ  of  their  tenn 
of  service,  he  writes :  "  Won't  we  be  a  happy  set  of  boys  to  get 
home  a^in !  ....  It  will  seem  good  enough  to  throw  off  die 
Orderly  with  a  good  kick  into  the  bargain,  and  return  once 
more  to  civilized  life."  But  the  days  of  tbeir  stay  yet  to 
come  were  the  hardest  of  all ;  fever  was  rife ;  all  his  officers 
were  sick ;  but  Henry  was  at  his  post,  trying,  as  ho  sap, 
"  to  keep  *  chipper  *  myself,  and  to  induce  others  about  me 
to  do  BO  also." 

On  bis  return  home  he  too  was  prostrated  by  riolent 
fever,  but  the  early  part  of  September  saw  him  again  at  his 


On  September  17th  he  writes  to  his  brother  WiUiam  that 
be  has  just  seen  Colonel  Macy,  and  has  been  offered  a  first- 
lieutenancy  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts. 

"  The  great  qaesti<m  arises,  am  I  really  needed  ?  It  is  much 
plraaanter  and  more  agreeable  to  one's  feelings  to  hear  the  timid  - 
respmse  no,  and  to  try  to  think  it  a  bold  and  sonnd  answer.  I  wish, 
as  I  sQppoee  every  timid  man  like  mymlf  does,  that  somebody  else 
«0Dld  give  me  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  of  course  no  <aie  wants  to 
send  me  to  the  war  ^ain  iriio  cares  f(v  me  or  whom  I  care  for ;  so 
here  I  am  ahnost  astrand. ....  God  only  knows  what  a  coward  I 
am;  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  and  accept  the  ofibr,  for  all  that. 
That  noble  Twentieth  deserves  to  be  kept  up  and  alive  with  the 
best  material  our  coontry  has  to  ofier,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  it  go 
down  for  vrant  of  good  officers.  Sut  here,  again, — should  I  make  a 
good  officer  ?  You  have  told  me  very  kindly  what  you  thought,  but 
I  Tear  brotherly  love  gave  tial  answer.  I  suppose,  as  mother  said 
one  day  when  I  hinted  that  I  might  return  to  the  army, '  That  is  a 
nutter  which  must  be  between  Qod  and  yourself,  Henry.' " 
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That  unselfishness  vhich,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
made  him  sacrifice  his  owu  pleasure  in  minor  things,  now 
enabled  him  to  sacrifice  it  in  the  greatest.  He  gave  f^ly 
home,  business  prospects  (for  he  was  so  situated  that  be 
was  compelled  to  sever  permanently  his  connection  with  his 
firm),  the  engagements  of  life,  life  itself.  A  Friend,  writing 
after  his  death,  beautifully  expresses  the  nature  and  the 
motive  of  his  sacrifice. 

"  Tbon  didat  ^ve  us  up  and  leave  ns  behind,  so  great  was  thy  lore 
ao4  BO  clear  was  thy  du^.  Kindle  our  bearU  with  the  same  fire, 
that  we  may  say,  with  holy  content,  '  Biae,  bright  immortal,  to  thy 
native  place.'" 

He  rejoined  his  regiment  near  Centreville,  October  18, 
1863,  and  was  the  same  day  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  as  First  Lieuteuuit.  He  was  most  cordially 
welcomed  by  bis  brother  officers,  and  assigned  to  Com- 
pany H,  commanded  by  an  old  friend,  Captain  Arthur 
Curtis. 

October  26,  he  writes  from  near  Warrenton :  — 

"  Tell  Mary  to  write  a  poatBcript,  if  nothing  more,  to  a  poor  exiled 
soldier.  I  am,  however,  happy  in  the  thought  that,  as  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  am  trying  to  do  my  whole  dnty  to  my  God  and  my  coun- 
tfj ;  and  aa  pleasant  aa  home  ecenea  are,  under  the  drcunutanoes 
I  am  happier  here." 

Soon  came  the  Mine  Run  campugo,  after  which  Henry 
was  made  Adjutant.  His  Colonel,  afterwards  MaJor^Jen- 
eral  Hacy,  writing  of  the  appointment  and  of  t^is  cam- 
paign says :  "  I  determined  to  make  him  Adjutant  of  the 
regiment,  bat  not  tmtil  I  had  seen  him  in  the  field  and  in 
command  of  a  company  during  the  most  trying  campaign 
(although  a  short  one)  that  I  had,  or  have  ever  expe- 
rienced." Henry  Qiua  describes  the  crisis  of  this  cam- 
paign,—  the  time  spent  before  the  works  of  the  enemy 
on  Mine  Bun:  — 

"  It  was  a  most  thrilUng  sight,  though,  to  see  the  look  of  detei^ 
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miiution  aod  resigoation  to  their  &U,  whatever  it  might  be,  u  they 
*ere  dnwn  up  in  line  of  battle  luder  the  cre«t  of  a  bill  which 
acreened  oa  from  the  enemy's  ei^L  We  were  drawn  up  in  two 
fines,  our  regiment  and  brigade  being  in  the  second  line.  Colonel 
Uacy  called  all  bis  ofBcers  about  bim  and  told  us  to  give  our  men  to 
tmderstaiid  that,  should  the  first  line  break,  we  were  to  press  m 
through  and  over  them ;  and  we  would  have  done  it  We  officers, 
all  in  front  of  our  respective  companies  called  oar  men  about  ns  in 
s  drde  and  gave  oar  orders." 

General  Macy,  after  describing  the  terrible  cold,  the 
run,  the  mud  of  that  campaign,  and  the  dreadful  suspense 
of  the  time  spent  before  the  enemy's  vorks  at  Mine  Run, 
says:  — 

"  During  all  this  time  Henry  bore  himself  with  even  exuberant 
cheerful oeaa. ....  I  can  only  repeat,  that  his  constant  cbeerfuluess, 
his  perfect  devotion  to  his  work  and  duties,  and  his  entire  forgetftil- 
ness  of  self,  endeared  bim  to  all ;  while  in  danger  he  exhibited  that 
coolness  and  courage  which  is  only  the  result  of  a  strong  character 
sod  a  deep  conviction  of  right  and  duty." 

In  his  robust  health,  too,  and  in  the  powers  of  endurance 
which  had  earned  him  in  the  Forty-fifth  the  %<^mx(aA  of 
"  the  totigb  sergeant,"  he  reaped  the  reward  of  a  pure  and 
temperate  life. 

For  about  one  week  in  the  middle  of  February  he  was  at 
home,  happy  and  well.  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  see 
that  home  so  dearly  loved.  Spring  came  upon  the  regi- 
ment in  its  winter  quarters. 

"  April  se. 

"This  morning,  as  I  was  returning  from  battalion  drill,  my  eyes 
were  delighted  with  the  sight  of  some  beautiful  httle  houstonias, 
also  violets  and  BaxifrageB.  Of  course  I  gathered  what  I  could  of 
them  as  we  passed  along,  and  have  been  enjoying  them  in  my  hut 
ever  since, — they  call  up  to  mind  so  many  reminiscences  of  my  be- 
loved home My  love  cannot  be  taken  from  you  at  any  rate ; 

and  I  shall  ever  be  with  you  in  spirit,  living  on  earth  or  not  I  am 
in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  Write  whenever  you  can,  and 
God  bless  you  both." 
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To  a  friend  and  brotiier  officer  ut  the  Forty-^fUi  be 
writes,  April  13th :  — 

"  Ab  for  myself,  in  the  bonr  of  p^wnal  daDger,  I  am  atnug  and 
conmgeons  only  in  the  fvih  that,  Bhonld  it  please  God  to  take  mj 
life  while  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  deem  to  be  my  highest  datj 
here  on  earth,  all  will  be  well  with  ma  Coward  as  I  am  by  na- 
ture, I  should  be  worth  nothing  either  to  my  friends  or  my  conntiy 
without  that  &ith  in  God,  however  short  I  &11  of  doing  what  I  knoir 
to  be  light" 

In  the  terrible  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  6,  1864, 
Henry  was  wounded  in  the  jaw.    General  Macy  writeg :  — 

"  So  faithful  to  what  he  considered  his  duty  was  he,  that  afler 
receiving  this  wound,  he  sought  me  to  report  before  leavings  sub- 
jecting his  life  to  a  thousand  chances  to  do  so,  as  he  was  walking 
through  a  storm  of  bullets.  I  however  saw  him  coming  towards 
me,  and  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  to  the  rear,  which  he  did,  and 
where  I  joined  him  in  a  few  moments.  Throagh  two  hours  of  anch 
fighting  Heniy  was  of  great  service  to  me." 

He  wrote  this  letter  &om  the  hospital  at  Fredericksburg, 
Monday,  May  9, 1864 :  — 

"  Mt  deas  Mother,  —  I  fear,  before  yon  see  this  letter,  yon  may 
hear'  from  other  sources  that  I  have  been  wounded.  But  there  has 
been  no  possible  means  in  my  power  erf*  sending  word  to  yon. .... 
My  right  jaw-bone  is  fractured ;  to  what  extent,  other  than  that  it  is 
not  crushed  into  little  pieces,  the  doctor  could  not  tell.  The  ball 
entered  my  cheek  and  lodged  against  the  jaw-bone. ....  I  think  I 
am  very  fbrtnnale  in  my  wound,  when  I  look  at  the  frightfully 
mangled  bodies  around  me.  I  am  debarred  the  privilege  of  eating 
at  present  (taking  only  liquids,  such  as  beef-tea,  &c).  I  long  for 
icC'Cream  to  quench  the  fever ;  we  fortunately  have  ice  here,  which 
is  a  great  relief." 

Yet  despite  the  fever,  he  would  not  touch  a  lemon  given 
him  by  a  dear  friend  who  happened  upon  him  while  en- 
gaged in  hospital  duty,  but  gave  it  to  those  more  severely 
wounded  thui  himself.    To  this  same  friend  he  expressed 
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his  r^ret  that  his  woonct  should  take  him  firom  the  field 
when  there  vaa  so  much  need  of  men.  He  never  loat  liie 
spirits,  and  amused  his  vounded  oomrodee  around  bha  bj- 
m&kiDg  wry  &ceH  at  them. 

On  Wednesday,  May  11th,  about  three,  p.  m.,  he  left 
Frederickahui^  in  an  ambulance  for  Belle  Plain,  some 
agfat  miles  distant.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  they 
had  only  reached  White  Oak  Church,  a  distance  of  about 
fire  miles.  Here  the  ambulance  was  attacked  by  ^losby'e 
gaerillas.  Henry  was  sitting  on  the  front  seat  with  the 
driver ;  Captain  Mali  and  Captain  Perkins  of  his  regiment 
were  inside,  being  very  soTerely  wounded.  The  order  was 
given  by  the  guerillas  to  get  out  and  unhitch  the  horses. 
Before  those  who  were  able  could  obey,  they  were  fired 
into.  Henry  then  asked  Captain  Uali  for  hii  pistol ;  but 
before  he  receired  it  he  was  shot  through  the  body  from 
behind,  the  ball  entering  between  the  ehoolder^ladee,  pass- 
ing just  above  the  heart,  and  coming  out  through  the  left 
lung  and  breast. 

He  fell  forward  to  the  ground,  and  there  he  lay  during 
the  n^bt.  The  horrors  of  that  night  let  its  own  darkness 
cover.  Captain  Mali  says,  "  I  never  felt  so  bad  in  my  life 
before;  both  Perkins  and  myself  being  unable  to  move,  and 
he  lying  dying  four  or  five  feet  from  us."  Sei^ant  Dunn 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fifly-dxth  found  him  in  the  morning 
insensible  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  though  at  first  thought 
dead,  he  was  at  length  placed  in  an  ambulance,  and  had 
his  wound  dressed.  His  father,  who  had  gone  to  the  front 
to  attend  to  the  wounded  upon  the  first  news  of  the  battle, 
met  him  about  two  miles  beyond  Belle  Plain  at  ten  o'clock 
that  morning.  He  was  taken  on  board  a  transport  to 
Washington,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  His 
father,  warned  by  the  surgeon  that  the  time  was  short,  said 
to  him,  **  Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  I  know  from  your  life 
uid  your  letters  that  you  are  prepared  for  it."  He  replied, 
"I  don't  know  as  to  that,  father;  I  have  always  tried  to 
do  my  duty.'*     His  fether  says :  — 
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*■  He  then  went  on,  as  calmly  as  if  I  were  visiting  him  and  about 
to  leave,  to  give  me  kind  and  affectionate  meesageB  for  bis  friends. 
....  He  gave  a  most  beaatiful  one  for  his  mother,  whidi  I  most 
deeply  regret  that  I  did  not  remember  verbatim.  He  aaid  she  waa 
the  only  mother  be  bad  ever  known  ;  and  had  she  been  his  own, 
could  not  have  been  more  kind  and  loving  to  him,  or  have  had  his 
love  more  fiilty.  Afler  this  I  restrained  him  &om  talking  as  much 
as  posaible." 

He  had  visfaed  for  his  mother's  and  his  sisters'  hands  to 
dress  his  wound ;  and  his  wish  was,  at  least  partly,  fulfilled. 
His  youngest  sister  and  a  faTorite  cousin  were  ivjth  him  at 
the  last.  He  knew  them  both  and  greeted  them  in  his  own 
cheery  way.  As  always,  he  was  thoughtful  for  others,  and 
not  for  himself.  Even  in  his  wanderings  he  spoke  only  of 
the  regiment  or  the  wounded ;  no  word  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, no  word  of  reproach  against  his  murderers. 

There  was  hardly  a  hope  &om  the  first ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, May  14tb,  at  ten  minutes  before  two,  p.  h.,  he  breathed 
his  last. 

His  father  writes,  "  His  life  seemed  to  us  a  finished  one, 
and  to  grieve  for  him  we  never  could.  We  grieve  and 
have  grieved  for  ourselves." 
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FRANCIS  CUSnS  HOPKINSON. 

Private  44th  llua.  Tok.  (luTantry),  September  19, 1862 ;  died  at  N«w- 
bem,  N.  C^  Febnurj'  13, 1863,  of  diaeaM  contnct«d  in  the  KTriM. 

FRANCIS  CUSTIS,  the  oldeet  son  of  Thomas  and  Co- 
rinna  (Prentiss)  Hopkiuson,  was  bom  at  Eeene,  New 
Hampshire,  June  11, 1838.  His  father  was  Judge  of  the 
Uassachusetts  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  resided  in 
Lowell,  Massachusetts,  and  there  Frank  passed  his  child- 
hood.    A  playmate  of  his  at  that  time  says :  — 

**  We  osed  always  to  look  np  to  Fnak  as  being  of  a  diSerent 
make  from  Uie  net  of  us.  As  children,  we  all  freely  acknowledged 
his  intellectual  auperiority.  His  tastes  were  more  mature  than 
oara,  and  his  habits  certainly  more  scholarly.  While  we  were  jnst 
beginning  to  appreciate  Sandfbrd  and  Merton,  and  Barring  Out, 
he  was  deep  in  the  Diad  and  Odyssey,  and  used  to  talk  to  us  of 
men  and  women  with  strange  names,  to  the  ntter  ooofuBion  of  our 
minds.  He  first  introduced  me  to  the  wonders  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  with  the  roughly  illustrated  double-columned  book  he 
lent  me  my  recollectiona  of  that  marrellons  treasure-house  will 
always  be  associated. 

"  Tet  not  only  in  his  reading,  but  in  his  play  also,  he  had  methods 
of  his  own.  He  was  always  willing  enough  to  join  in  our  romping 
games,  and  would  climb  trees  and  run  races  with  the  best  of  us. 
But  the  play  of  which  he  was  most  fond  was  one  which  he  had 
himself  invented,  and  which  for  the  most  part  he  enjoyed  in  soli- 
tude. The  game  in  quesdon  went  by  the  name  of  '  Champions.' 
It  was  played  with  short  sticks  about  as  large  as  clothes-pias,  which 
were  named  after  the  heroes  of  claasica)  antiquity  and  mediieval 
romance.  Tournaments  and  hand-to-hand  conflicts  used  to  be  con- 
ducted at  great  length.  The  favorites  among  the  sticks  were  some- 
tiniea  clothed  in  armor  and  even  stiuned  with  blood.  The  method 
of  ctKidncting  a  flght  was  to  plant  two  champions  in  the  grotmd  a 
few  inches  apart,  and  then  to  strike  them  alteruately  with  a  large 
spike-nail.     He  who  fint  fbll  was  the  conquered  one,  and  usually 
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the  blows  were  graduated  in  such  a  way  as  to  secnre  poetical  juatice 
to  Ae  combatants.  I  have  told  the  story  as  illoBtra^ve  of  the 
quick  nnaginatioQ  that  diatinguished  Frank  from  his  childhood. 

"  Of  his  personal  traits  at  this  time  I  recall  with  pleasure  a  chiv- 
alroos  generosity.  He  was  far  the  meet  quick-tempered  boy 
among  ua.  But  although  he  was  qirick  as  a  flash  to  feel  an  injury, 
he  waa  equally  ready  to  fbi^ve  one." 

His  was  not  a  nature  that  sprang  up  quickly,  because 
there  was  no  earth.  When  the  sun  was  up,  it  found  him 
securely  planted  and  safely  grown.  While  fitting  for  college, 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  he  easily  maintained  that  schol- 
arly pre-eminence  tunong  his  companions  which  was  bo 
marked  in  his  childhood.  One  of  his  schoolmates  says  of 
him:  — 

"  His  genina  and  schohuship  dazzled  me.  I  remember  the  awe 
with  which  I  rec^ved  the  announcement  that  he  could  cap  over 
twelre  hundred  lines  of  Latin  verse.  We  both  belonged  to  the 
'  Eagle  Draughts  Club,'  in  which  he  excelled  the  rest  of  na,  and  to 
the  '  Frauklin  Litsmry  Association,'  in  which  his  debating  powers 
excited  the  admiratiou  of  all  and  the  envy  of  not  a  few." 

One  bright  July  morning,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  the 
vriter  of  this  memoir  was  standing  with  lexicon  and  gram- 
mar under  his  arm,  in  Brattle  Street,  waiting  for  Uie  Gam- 
bridge  omnibus  to  come  and  take  him  out  to  the  dreaded 
examination.  Foremost  in  the  group  of  confident  Latin- 
School  boys,  who  went  out  in  the  same  coach,  I  remember 
one  dressed  in  pure  white,  candidal,  talking  and  laughing 
with  a  freedom  from  care  which  amazed  my  anxious  mind. 
It  so  happeoed  that  he  sat  on  the  form  directly  in  front  of 
me  all  through  the  first  day's  examination  ;  and  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  he  disposed  of  his  papers  filled  me 
with  a  kind  of  dismay. 

He  never  seemed  at  a  loss.  That  dark  head  of  wavy 
bur  never  once  sank  with  a  fear  or  vacillated  with  a  doubt. 
Long  before  any  other  had  finished  his  papers,  he  was  leis- 
urely scajining  the  young  men  about  him,  his  own  work  all 
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done.  "Tliat'sHopkinfion,"  said  one  of  his  schoolmates  to 
whom  I  gave  Uie  description  soon  ofterwerds.  The  more 
intimate  acqoaintance  vhich  ensued  daring  our  college 
(xnuse  only  deepened  tiiis  first  impression  of  his  extraordi- 
nary ^fts.  The  subsequent  diBcovery  of  his  amiable  traits 
of  character,  howerw,  made  companionsliip  a  pleasure. 

He  did  not  take  that  high  rank  in  his  Glass  of  which  his 
^ility  and  acquiremeats  gave  promise.  This  vas  due,  in 
part,  to  a  veakuesa  of  the  eyes,  which  prevented  regular 
and  continuous  study,  and  in  part  to  a  lack  of  the  power 
or  habit  of  conoentradon.  Either  he  wanted  the  faculty 
of  patient,  long-continned  eGfort  in  one  direction,  or  he 
found  in  his  college  life  no  sufficient  motive  to  put  that 
power  forth.  His  ua^ve  ability  could  not  hare  been  more 
onqaestioned  among  as,  had  he  been  nominally  the  first 
scholar  of  his  (Haes,  and  still  we  never  expected  that  he 
vonld  rise  to  the  first  place.  Yet  he  was  a  hkely  candidate 
tor  any  prize  that  could  tempt  him. 

We  expected  him  to  take  the  Bowdoin  and  the  Boylston 
prizes,  if  he  desired  them,  and  he  took  both.  The  first 
Tss  for  Latin  versification.  The  subject  proposed  was  a 
portitti  of  Tennyson's  "  Lotos-Eaters."  He  used  to  come  to 
our  room,  while  be  was  writing  it,  and  I  thought  the  poem 
never  sounded  so  nobly  as  in  his  fluent  Latin  verses.  He 
was  strong  in  debate,  taking  front  rank  in  the  "  Institute  " ; 
and  his  manly  oratory  always  won  for  him  admiration  in 
the  "  0.  K.."  The  versatility  of  his  talents  may  be  inferred 
from  the  &ct  Uiat  there  was  scarcely  a  department  of  col- 
1^  life,  literary,  social,  or  political,  in  which  he  did  not 
shine  by  his  ready  wit  and  wisdom.  "  Take  him  all  in  all," 
I  have  heard  more  than  one  classmate  say,  "  he  was  the 
most  brilliant  man  we  had." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  so  lavishly  endowed  and 
so  much  admired  could  remain  unconscious  of  his  talents. 
He  was  not  unconscious  of  them.  He  was  "  smart,"  and 
knew  it,  as  he  once  said  to  me ;  laughingly  adding,  "  Is  that 
conceited  ?  " 
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IF  it  was,  it  vas  a  harmleBS  conceit,  bo  far  as  other  men 
were  concerned ;  for  it  never  interfered  irith  Us  apprecia- 
tion of  others.  He  was  scrupulously  just  to  all  men. 
"  There  was  a  deep  kindliness  and  charity  about  him,  which 
speedily  won  my  affection,"  writes  a  college  friend.  "  He 
saw  the  faults  and  foibles  of  others  with  great  clearness,  and 
laughed  at  them,  but  never  sneered.  Never,  in  all  my  life, 
did  I  bear  him  say  a  bitter  word." 

There  were  but  few  who  did  not  think  his  constant  gay- 
ety  proved  a  lack  of  depth  and  strength  of  feeling.  It  was 
not  BO.  Those  who  should  know  best  know  that,  as  there 
never  throbbed  a  richer,  nobler,  more  abundant  nature,  so 
there  never  wbb  a  heart  of  truer  and  tenderer  sympathy, 
nor  one  in  which  all  the  ties  of  family  love  and  social  inter- 
est were  more  keenly  felt  and  habitually  recognized.  But 
though  Frank  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  not 
the  less  faithfully  did  it  beat  to  the  last  for  those  who  loved 
him. 

Indeed,  his  fihal  love  was  something  more  than  affection. 
It  was  his  inspiration  in  the  noblest  resolve  of  his  life.  In 
the  last  days,  when  all  his  native  graces  glowed  with  a  di- 
viner light,  caught  from  self-sacrifice,  this  filial  tenderness 
showed  itself  in  a  wonderful  insight,  which  taught  him  how 
to  comfort  one  parent  with  whispered  reminiscences  of  the 
other. 

All  his  tastes,  talents,  and  associations  impelled  him  to  the 
profession  of  law.  Having  graduated  with  honor  in  1859, 
he  became  a  student  in  the  law  offices  of  Horace  Gray,  Jr., 
and  the  late  Wilder  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  The  story 
of  his  life  at  this  time  is  well  told  in  his  letters. 

"  Jannary  6, 1860. 
"  I  write  this  sealed  in  the  office  of  Horace  Gray,  Jr.,  where  I 
am  engaged  in  studying  law.  As  the  statue  is  pre-exisleot  id  the 
bl(M:k  of  marble,  bo  in  me  may  be  diacemed  potential  Eents  and 
Storyg,  which  is  of  course  a  gratifjdng  refloctiou, '  beiidea  vid),'  as 
Sam  Weller  says, '  it 's  wery  affectin'  to  one's  feelin's.'      In  a 
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worldly  pcdnt  of  view,  I  prciper.  M;  Vestern  pnpil  hu  withdrawa 
to  liis  native  wilds,  and  I  don't  expect  to  resume  my  charge  of  his 
intellect  before  March ;  so  that  one  source  of  income  ia  withdrawn. 
Bat  I  get  two  hundred  dollan  a  year  for  writing  book  notices  week- 
ly for  the  Advertiser,  and  am  engaged  to  write  anything  I  choose, 
edhmial  or  otherwise,  for  the  New  York  Evening  Poet ;  and  to  write 
for  the  Atlantic  every  month  at  six  dollars  per  page." 

One  of  liis  letters,  written  at  this  time,  contains  a  remark- 
able narrative  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  a  friend 
of  his  mother's,  —  a  woman  whose  gentle  wisdom  and  f^k 
speech  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  The  con- 
versation is  too  long  to  be  given  in  full. 

In  discussing  John  Brown,  he  was  tempted,  by  the.  en- 
thusiasm of  some  anti-slavery  ladies,  into  some  rather  de- 
cided criticisms  upon  his  course  of  action.  For  this  he  was 
afterwards  taken  to  task  by  his  hostess, — though  in  a  sweet, 
motherly  way,  —  as  showing  a  want  of  the  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  bo  desirable  in  a  very  young  man,  "  I  could 
hardly  avoid  laughing  at  my  situation,"  he  says,  "obliged 
to  defend  myself  from  the  charge  of  being  cold-blooded, 
when  I  was  striving  daily  to  gain  coolness  and  self-restraint; 
when  the  fact  was,  not  that  I  had  no  feelings,  butawas  prac- 
tismg  their  control."  He  then  entered  into  an  earnest  vin- 
dication of  himself,  avowing  that  nothing  was  so  near  his 
heart  as  the  triumph  of  &eedom,  which  was  to  be  attained, 
in  his  judgment,  by  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in 
1860.  He  conscientiously  objected  to  the  acts  of  "  that 
hardy  old  hero,  John  Brown,"  as  likely  to  endanger  that 
peaceful  triumph,  besides  being  intrinsically  rash  and  vio- 
lent. "  But,"  he  added  with  deep  feeling,  "my  real  long- 
ing for  the  tritimph  of  the  right  is  not  less  earnest  and 
true,  I  venture  to  say,  than  your  own  "  ;  and  he  went  on  to 
state  his  intention  of  throwing  himself  "  heart  and  soul " 
into  the  approaching  political  campaign. 

He  fulfilled  his  resolution. 

"Beally,"  be  writes  (February  16, 1660),  "  I  am  getting  into  the 
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political  circles  in  a  B^le  that  snrpriees  me.  Did  I  tell  yon  I  shonld 
goon  mj'Btninping'  tour  with  leUers  from  Governor  Banks  end  alt 
the  notables  here  to  all  the  Dotablra  out  West  ?  I  shall  probably  be 
engaged  in  speaking  for  two  months.  NotFteadily.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
reading  np  desperately,  hearing  and  sifting  arguments  on  both  sidea. 
I  shall  prepare  myseir  on  either  fire  or  six  pomta  whidi  I  think 
will  tell  well  in  the  c 


He  went  as  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Convention 
at  Worcester  in  March,  1860.  In  the  iaU  of  the  same  year 
he  went  upon  his  electioneering  tour  through  the  West, 
and  spoke  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  lUinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvar 
oia,  and  New  York.  His  last  and  most  efiective  speeches 
were  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City,  where  his  apt  and 
witty  stories  and  quiet  self-possession  gave  him  botii  pop- 
ularity and  influence  as  a  speaker.  Mounting  the  steps  of 
the  New  York  Hotel,  where  "  the  Southerners  most  do  con- 
e  writes :  — 


"  I  made  the  only  Republican  speech,  in  all  probability,  ever  lis- 
tened to  from  that  intensely  pro-slavery  locality. 

"  One  man  asked  me  if  I  approved  of  John  Brown's  raid  into  Vir- 
ginia. '  Ko,'  I  said, '  I  joined  in  the  disapprobatioa  expressed  by 
the  Cbicag*  Flatfoim.'  '  What  did  I  think  of  John  Brown  him- 
self?' 'Z  thought  be  was  a  epleodid  fellow,  and  I  wished  there 
were  more  men  in  the  country  who  had  the  same  dating,  though  I 
should  wish  it  to  be  proved  in  a  different  way.'  " 

He  doses  this  letter  with  joy^  prophecies  of  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  playfully  quotes  the  threats 
of  his  opponents :  — 

"  We  have  about  a  month  before '  dismiion  and  anarchy,'  and 
balls  coming  down  from  the  cockloft,  etc,  etc.  In  short,  I  expect 
ftiere  will  be  bloodshed  and  carnage." 

How  little  he  suspected  the  deadly  purpose  which  under- 
lay those  threate,  and  which  was  so  soon  to  display  itself  in 
the  great  Rebellion!  He  returned  to  his  home  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts ;  resumed  his  legal  studies,  his  lit- 
erary labors,  his  social  habits,  as  before.    He  wrote :  — 
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"  Do  not  fear  that  my  bead  w31  be  turned. ....  As  a  neaier  ap- 
proach to  politics  enables  me  more  cIcatIj  to  andentand  tbe  dignity 
of  the  poraait,  I  see  plainly  that  the  way  to  be  good  tor  anything 
there  ia  to  mind  my  own  bnstnew  fint.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
embark  in  politics  withoat  tbe  capital  of  knowledge  and  experienoe. 
We  are  i^it,  reading  onr  newsp^ier  reports,  to  forget  that  the  priii- 
dpal  part  of  an  M.  C's  woik  ia  done  in  the  oonunittee-room.  A 
TNy  little  study  would  enable  me  to  talk  glibly  on  the  floor  of 
Congress ;  but  a  representatiTe  ia  a  woikiog  man  <rf  boainesa,  and 
the  onb^py  young  men  who  enter  Congress  mth  the  notion  that 
flueo^  and  even  sense  wiQ  cany  them  thrOMgh  with  credit,  soou 
find  themselves  sinking  under  the  multifariouj  badness  intrusted  to 
tbem.  To  be  sure,  they  may  choose  to  neglect  that  bouneas,  but  in . 
that  case  they  soon  find  their  true  level  and  oome  out  with  neither 
profit  nor  repntatjoo." 

He  soon  after  entered  the  Lav  School  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  juBt  finished  bis  course  there,  Then  the  call  came  for 
nine  months'  men.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  F, 
Forty-fourth  MassachuBetts  Iniontiy,  -<-  a  company,  in  large 
port,  manned  and  officered  by  Cambridge  graduates.  To 
fiiends  vho  ui^ed  him  to  seek  a  commission  he  said,  "  No, 
I  might  not  make  a  good  officer,  and  I  knov  I  can  be  a 
private." 

That  single  sentence  shows  how  great  a  change  had  been 
wrought  in  Frai^  since  hts  resolution  to  go  to  the  war.  It 
was  never  before  his  wont  to  distrust  himself.  His  abilities 
fairly  nsed  would  have  made  him  master  of  any  science  or 
position,  and  he  had  formerly  seemed  conscioiis  of  this. 
Now  he  voluntarily  enlisted  in  a  company  commanded  by  a 
young  man  who  was  a  Freshman  in  college  when  he  was  a 
Junior,  and  chose  to  be  where  he  most  obey  rather  than 
where  he  might  command.  I  have  on  the  same  page  of  a 
pbot(^raph  album  two  pictures  of  Frank,  —  one  taken  be- 
fore and  the  other  after  his  decision  to  enlist  in  the  army. 
"  Who  is  tfiat  yooi^  gentleman  ? "  one  asks,  seeing  the 
first ;  and  then  turning  to  the  second,  "  But  who  is  that 
man  next  him  ? "  And  the  questioner  will  scarcely  believe 
tiiat  both  are  pictures  of  the  same  person. 
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ffia  regiment  was  ordered  to  Newborn,  North  Carolina, 
in  October,  and  his  first  letters  home  show  a  resolute,  manly 
cheerfulness.  He  has  no  complaint  to  make.  Everything 
is  as  good  as  they  ought  to  expect.  He  wants  the  newspa^ 
pere  regularly,  and  at  once  starts  a  plan  for  a  reading-room 
in  the  camp.  No  time  was  given,  however,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  .his  plan.  Four  days  after  his  arrival  at  New- 
bem,  his  regiment,  forming  a  part  of  Colonel  Thomas  G. 
Stevenson's  brigade,  set  forth  upon  the  Tarborough  expedi- 
tion. 

This  was  a  severe  test  of  the  new  soldiers,  and  some  fell 
out  by  the  way  and"*'  died  of  fatigue,  or  were  caught  by  the 
Bebel  guerillas  and  so  mangled  as  to  be  unrecognisable." 
Frank  stood  the  march,  however,  without  breaking  down. 
He  says:  — 

"I  marched  one  hnndred  and  eighteen  milei  over  the  worst 
ground,  under  a  considerable  weight,  almost  without  sleep  and  with 
insuSlcieDt  food.  I  have  been  bo  hongry  that  I  seized  eagerly  on  a 
sweet  potato  left  in  the  mad  and  half  covered  with  it,  and  ate  it  as 
I  never  ate  anything  before.  ....  I  suffered  bo  from  sleepleaeness 
and  hunger  that  it  seems  a  dreadful  dream,  and  my  friends  told  me 
that  my  fiice  was  like  an  old  man's,  bo  that  no  one  would  have 
thought  me  young." 

A  fortnight  later  a  comrade  wrote  of  him :  — 

"  His  sufferings  on  the  late  march  to  and  from  Goldsborough  must 
have  been  intense,  such  as  would  have  compelled  many  a  man  to 
class  himself  among  the  sick  and  wounded.  And  his  conduct  at 
Whitehall  too,  where  he  fought  bravely  with  the  right-ffank  com- 
pany, with  which  he  had  been  marching  instead  of  seeking  his  own 
company,  which  he  must  have  known  was  much  less  exposed  to  the 
enemf's  fire,  show  the  bravery  of  a  true  soul." 

He  plucked  new  confidence  from  the  *'  nettle  danger," 
and  his  letters  at  this  time  breathe  a  cheerful  ezpectetion  of 
usefulness  once  more  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He 
would  like  to  do  a  little  political  campaigning  again. 
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"  Don't  hatj,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  **  from  lay  anticipating 
work  in  the  political  field  that  I  propose  competing  for  an;  po- 
litical prize.  I  acquiied  tntter  experience  at  second  hand  out  West, 
and  shall  keep  my  life  dear  oT  that.  '  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and 
C17  mew,  than  sach  a  lUnnaa.'  But  I  am  snre  that,  if  I  live  till 
1864,  I  shall  grow  fiirions  at  the  old  rascality,  and  shall  want  to  do 
my  part  to  cut  it  down,  if  I  can  spare  a  fortnight  in  New  York." 

The  next  letter,  dated  January  20, 1868,  is  in  a  strange 
hand,  though  worded  by  the  same  tender  and  thoughtful 
heart,  telling  of  eickneBB,  following  a  chill  he  got,  and  which 
had  broiight  him  to  the  Stanley  Hospital  to  be  treated. 
The  surgeons  pronounced  his  disease  a  mild  form  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  already  better ;  so  he  wrote  his  mother, 
"  Tou  spoke  once  of  coming  to  me  if  I  were  sick,  I  really 
do  not  need  you;  and  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  come." 
He  was  carefully  and  kindly  tended  in  his  sickness  by  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  by  his  atteatiTO 
comrades. 

Until  within  two  dajrs  of  his  deaA,  he  had  been  consid- 
ered safe  from  danger  by  his  physician.  But  the  treacher- 
ous fever  suddenly  assumed  a  fatal  form.  He  died  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1863.  His  sorrowing  comrades  gave  him  a  sol- 
dier's funeral  on  the  14th,  and  followed  his  remains  on 
their  voyage  to  his  Massachusetts  home  with  letters  of  trib- 
ute to  his  character  and  earnest  sympathy  with  his  friends. 

"  We  shall  remember  him  aa  a  leader  among  os,  always  recog- 
nised as  such  for  bis  acknowledged  talents,  even  thoagh  he  was  only 
a  private.  We  shall  delight  to  remember  him  as  a  trae,  fearless, 
resolate,  patient  soldier,  setting  an  example  of  fidelity,  bravery, 
and  onyielding  plack.  None  wiU  forget  his  generosity,  and  the 
many  ways  he  devised  to  keep  up  the  morale  as  well  as  amuse  the 
company.* 

He  was  himself  always  his  own  best  biographer ;  and  in 
one  brief  sentence,  in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  a  friend 
broken  down  in  war,  he  discloses  the  plan  of  his  own  life : 
"  He  has  played  a  man's  part  and  lived  a  man's  life." 
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The  tro  phases  of  his  own  life  and  character  are  here 
exac%,  though  nnconsciouBl;,  presented.  Until  the  war, 
his  life  vas  hardly  real.  Hie  "  chamfHons  "  were  of  wood, 
his  heroes  fitbulous,  his  favorites  fictitioas ;  even  his  friends, 
a  study  for  characterization ;  and  he  could  hold  off  the 
deepest  experiences  of  his  own  heart  and  view  them  with  a 
dramatic  purpose.  He  was  eminently  an  artist.  He  played 
a  man's  part. 

But  when  the  war  came  on  it  rolled  over  him  like  a  ter- 
rible prairie  fire,  trampling  out  flowers  and  grass,  and  leav- 
ing only  the  hard,  burnt  earth  behind.  Yet  already  a 
brighter,  better  growth  was  greening  above  the  sod,  when 
last  we  looked  hia  way.  We  picked  the  first  snowdrop  of 
the  season  the  day  IVank's  body  was  liud  away  in  Mount 
Auburn.    He  had  "  lived  a  man's  life." 

*  Believe  me,  dear  fiiend,"  Frank  wiote, "  I  am  content  with  my 
work  and  cheerful  at  the  thonght  of  what  lies  before  iu  as  oor 
share  of  the  gnud  advance.  I  was  never  in  better  health  ;  never, 
I  hope,  better  prepared  to  die  or  to  live,  if  my  life  is  spared.  I 
feel  OB  if  I  had  reached  a  halting-place  in  my  lif^  as  if  it  woald 
close  now  with  a  roondness  and  completenesa,  not  of  achievement, 
but  of  being." 
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HENKT  JACKSON  HOW. 

Uajor  19ib  Ump.  Vo1&  (In&ntrr),  Aogoit  S,  IMl ;  Bled  at  Glen- 
daU,  V«^  Jane  90, 1863. 

HENRY  JACKSON  HOW  was  bom  in  Haveriiill,  Ua»- 
sacbusetts,  October  22, 18S5.  Hie  pareots  were  Phm- 
eas  and  Tryphena  (Wheder)  How.  He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  PMllips  Academy,  Andover,  Hassachuaetts,  wbere 
be  maintained  an  bonorable  standing.  His  former  inetruo- 
tor  -writes  that,  in  a  lai^  clasa,  be  ranked  among  tbe  veiy 
first  in  BcbolarsMp,  having  one  of  tbe  bigbeat  parts  assigned 
him  at  the  Hnal  public  exhibition.  He  entered  tbe  Class  of 
1858  at  Harvard  University,  but  left  during  bis  Freshman 
year,  and  returned  sabseqaently  to  join  tbe  Class  of  1859. 
It  is  said  that  tbe  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  about 
this  time,  rendering  the  old  scenes  distasteful  to  him  for  a 
season,  occasioned  this  abrupt  departure  from  Cambridge. 

Although  How's  coll^;e  career  was  not  especially  brilliant, 
he  was,  from  the  outset,  a  marked  character.  The  very  name 
by  which  be  vbb  nniTersally  known,  "Jack  How,"  suggests 
the  individual, — bIuff,honest,  andhearty.  Many  will  remem- 
ber him  well  as  be  appeared  in  those  days,  sauntering  across 
tbe  College  yard  io  recitation,  always  the  conspicuous  figure 
of  a  group,  often  making  boisterous  merriment,  and  joining 
heartily  in  tbe  general  laughter.  He  was  tall  and  well-pro- 
portioned, with  broad  shoulders,  handsome  features,  curling 
htur,  and  beammg  eyes,  apt  to  be  negligent  in  dress,  and 
regardless  of  nice  rules  of  eUquette.  Whenever  the  Class 
met,  whether  at  the  social  table  or  in  the  lecture-room,  his 
ready  wit  found  full  ezpresHion.  He  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  truth  and  honor,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  all  heroic 
virtues.  Although  at  times  rough,  inconsiderate,  and  even 
positively  rude,  there  was  a  deep  tenderness  in  his  nature 
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which  vas  touched  by  the  smallest  act  of  kindness ;  and  he 
Uked  to  be  fondled  and  careBsed  like  some  shaggy  New- 
foundland Aog.  In  many  respects  he  was  well  fitted  to  be 
a  social  leader,  and  his  tastes  naturally  inclined  that  way, 
rather  than  to  pre-eminence  in  scholarship.  But  there  was 
too  much  of  the  rough  diamond  about  him  to  please  the 
fastidious,  and  he  drove  the  shafls  of  ridicule  so  deep  that 
he  sometimes  made  enemies  among  those  who  should  have 
been  his  friends.  His  &ulte  were  those  of  a  frank,  impul- 
sive  disposition.  He  was  bold  and  outspoken,  and  had  too 
much  pride  to  attempt  conciliaflou  where  he  had  given  of- 
fence. A  proneness  to  exaggerate  the  merits  and  defects 
of  classmates,  want  of  appreciation  of  delicate  and  subtile 
traita  of  character,  too  great  intolerance  (if  we  may  use  the 
word}  of  conceit,  affectation,  sentiment,  and  those  other 
weaknesses  &om  which  college  students  are  by  no  means 
exempt,  —  these  were  his  chief  faults.  He  drew  the  line 
boldly  between  friends  and  enemies,  and  whUe  he  would 
always  defend  the  former,  he  fought  the  latter  to  the  death. 
He  struck  vigorously  while  the  iron  was  hot,  but  lacked 
that  quiet,  persistent  application  which  commands  success. 
On  the  whole,  his  course  at  Harvard,  although  by  no  means 
a  fulure,  did  not  seem  to  do  >iim  full  justice,  and  was  not, 
perhaps,  a  happy  one.  A  singular  combination  of  strength 
and  weakness,  a  proud  and  generous  nature  stm^ling  with 
adversity,  one  of  strong  will  and  equaUy  strong  pasMons, 
irregular,  fitful,  and  inconsistent,  constantly  making  good 
resolutions  and  often  breaking  them.  Nature's  image  of  a 
true  man,  but  with  feet  of  day,  —  such  was  "Jack  How," 
as  he  impressed  his  friends  at  college. 

His  character  is  well  illustrated  in  an  extract  froin  a  let- 
ter written  to  a  classmate  by  a  lady  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him :  — 

"  You  knetr  his  uoble  character  and  great  heart,  and  oeed  not 
that  I  should  call  to  mind  the  many  generous  and  splendid  traits 
that  so  endeared  him  to  his  friends.    He  was  a  good  son  and  food 
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)n<other.  You  know  how  wumlj  he  wu  attached  to  lus  College 
fiiends.  He  never  ceased  to  remember  them  loTiDgly,  and  talked 
to  me  oft^i  <^  a  half-dozen  of  them.  He  conld  nt  see  the  futon 
withont  them,  bnt  would  end  every  talk  of  them  with,  '  By  and  by 
we  H  have  ....  and  ....  and  the  others  to  visit  us,  and  won't  I  be 
bafipy  ? '  Too  know  bis  enthusiaBtic  defence  of  hi£  friends,  at  all 
dmee.  He  wonM  hear  nothing  againat  one  whom  he  called  friend. 
Yoa  know,  bnt  not  balT,  the  deep  tenderaesa  of  hu  nature,  shown 
every  day  of  Ins  life.  Ton  know  bis  strong  aflections.  Ton  know 
his  earnest,  bold,  true,  upright  chancter,  how  he  stood  up  for  the 
right,  how  he  kept  straight  in  what  he  thought  was  duty,  how  ready 
be  was  to  defend  the  weak.  I  can't  speak  of  half  the  fine  points 
we  both  knew  so  welL  I  think  he  was  a  true  man,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  As  to  his  religious  character,  you  perhaps  know 
as  well  as  I.  He  had  deep  religious  impressions  while  at  school,  and 
connected  himself  with  the  Chureb ;  and  we  who  knew  him  best  feel 
that  tfaey  never  lost  their  influence  over  his  life,  as  was  particu- 
lariy  shown  during  the  last  months  of  hia  service  for  God  and  man. 
Many  times  worldly  impressionB  were  strongest  with  him  ;  but  they 
never  destroyed  the  bith  in  his  heart,  I  feel  convinced.  I  would 
not  like  to  have  the  impression  given  that  be  was  altogether  with- 
<»t  religion.  Faults  he  bad,  of  course,  but  they  were  buried  with 
him,  and  tbey  were  only  the  weaknesses  of  a  noble  character." 

It  maj  be  added,  in  reference  to  tius  last  point,  that  while 
at  Cambridge  most  of  his  warmest  friendB  were  among  those 
of  strong  religions  convictions  and  irreproachable  morals. 

How  studied  medicine  for  a  short  time  after  leaving  col- 
lege, attending  lectures  in  Boston  and  Hanover,  and  then, 
preferring  a  more  active  employioent,  connected  himself 
with  the  hatting  business  in  his  native  town,  and  was  thus 
occupied  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 

With  the  &11  of  Fort  Sumtfir,  a  new  life  was  opened  be- 
fore him.  HenceforUi  he  determined  to  be  a  soldier.  He 
raised  a  company  in  Haverhill,  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-^ve, — one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  oi^ 
gsnized  in  Massachusetts  under  President  Lincoln's  procla- 
matioa,  —  and  vas  iinanimotialy  chosen  Captain.  A.  proml- 
TOi-  n.'  8 
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neat  citizen  of  his  town  says,  that  from  the  first  the  fullest 
confidence  w&b  felt  in  his  capacity  ae  an  officer,  and  that 
he  never  in  the  least  lost  his  popularity,  nor  did  he  retain  it 
by  compromising  his  dignity. 

There  were  numerous  delays  before  the  company  could 
be  accepted  by  government ;  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  last  of 
June  that  Capttun  How  was  ordered  with  bis  command  to 
Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  where  he  ranked  as  senior 
officer  in  the  Fourteenth  Hassachusette  Volunteers.  He 
conducted  himself  with  marked  ability ;  but  after  t)ie  ar^ 
rival  of  the  Colonel  to  take  command  of  the  re^ment,  an 
imfortonate  controversy  arose,  and  Captuu  How  was  su- 
perseded. 

A  letter  written  to  Qovemor  Andrew  soon  after  this  sets 
forth  at  length  Captain  How's  own  defence,  and  seems  com- 
pletely to  exonerate  him  from  blame.  Were  it  not  for  the 
personal  nature  of  the  discussion,  the  letter  might  be  quoted 
at  length.    The  conclusion  is  as  follows :  — 

"  The  snbatsnce  of  all  this  is  just  this.  I  was  senior  captain  of 
the  Fourteenth  Re^ment ;  I  was  at  the  head  of  a  spleDdid  comp^ 
ny,  and  was  considered  the  beet  officer  in  the  regiment.  Thia  is  not 
what  I  say,  but  what  others  say.  I  only  say  I  did  just  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  just  as  well  as  I  knew  how.  Now  I  am 
removed.  It  is  anjnst  and  wrong.  So  says  every  soldier  and  civil- 
ian who  knows  me. 

"I  ealisted  as  a  private,  but  was  chosen  captain.  If  those 
whose  opinion  is  worth  anything  should  tell  me  that  I  bad  shown 
myself  a  poor  officer,  I  would  enlist  as  private  again ;  but  until 
tbcD,  if  I  should  take  position  lower  than  I  previously  held,  I  should 
show  a  lack  of  pride  nnbeooming  a  soldier. 

"  Now  all  in  one  word.  I  want  to  be  msqor  of  one  of  the  regi- 
ments now  forming.  It  is  a  position  that  I  have  earned  by  hard 
work,  as  captain  of  the  first  new  company  nused  in  this  State,  and 
as  the  subject  of  mUfortunes  for  which  I  am  in  no  degree  respon- 
sible. 

"  It  is  a  position  that  I  know  I  can  fill  as  well  as  many  who  are 
now  of  that  rank.    If  the  i«commendations  of  the  citizens  of  Haver- 
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bin  woald  have  any  weight,  it  is  at  my  servioe.  Except  those  who 
had  not  the  patriotism  to  enlist  aa  sfJdiers,  and  are  now  working 
for  pcudon,  every  man  will  be  willing  to  trust  the  reputation  of  the 
town  with  me.  I  want  to  fry  to  fill  this  position  ;  and  if  I  ful,  I 
will  take  a  musket  with  seal.  I  shall  place  on  file  the  recommen- 
dation of  several  military  men  who  know  me  well,  and  have  volun- 
teered their  assistance.  If  there  is  still  a  place  vacant,  I  hope  my 
claim  will  not  be  overiooked." 

This  letter,  bold  and  almost  presumptuous  in  its  tone, 
pleased  Governor  Andrew  so  much,  by  its  manly  earnest- 
ness, that  he  at  once  ordered  Captain  How  to  the  command 
of  the  camp  where  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment 
was  in  process  of  formation ;  and  before  the  Nineteenth  left 
the  State,  How  was  commissioned  as  its  Major. 

Major  How  fully  redeemed  his  pledges  to  the  State,  and 
justified  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  Soon  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Nineteenth  Begiment  at  the  seat  of  war,  the 
affiiir  at  Ball's  Blufi*  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  distrnguish- 
ing  himself.  General  Lander,  with  whom  he  became  an 
especial  favorite,  was  wounded  in  this  engagement.  Mfyor 
How  earnestly  pleaded  for  permission  to  lead  a  charge  on 
the  Bcbels  with  the  few  men  of  the  Nineteenth  who  were  at 
hand ;  and  when  permission  was  finally  given,  he  dashed 
upon  them  gallantly,  and  captured  the  only  prisoners  taken 
during  that  afiair.  Official  reports  and  newspaper  accounts 
alike  gave  him  the  highest  praise.  It  is  said  that  he  re- 
ceived four  balls  through  his  clothes,  and  it  seemed  almost 
miraculous  that  he  escaped  injury. 

He  gave  promise  of  rising  speedily  in  the  service.  He 
was  the  model  of  an  officer,  —  cool,  courageous,  and  withal 
kind  and  generoiis.  A.  letter,  written  by  one  who  had 
good  opportunity  of  judging,  states  that  the  humblest  pri- 
vate never  asked  a  reasonable  favor  at  Major  How's  hands 
which  was  not  readily  granted,  and  adds,  "  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement of  our  other  excellent  officers  to  say  that  none  of 
them  possessed  so  much  of  the  old  chivalric  sjnrit  we  so 
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much  admiro  in  the  olden  iimeB."  The  following  extract 
is  from  another  writer :  — 

"  His  penoual  appearance  was  in  on  uniiBual  degree  command- 
ing. He  made  a  brief  visit  to  WashiugtoD  last  aatiimn  (1861), 
aod  when  there  attracted  much  attention,  being  regarded  as  one  (^ 
the  finest  forms  that  were  to  be  seen  od  PennsjlTania  Avenae,  at 
that  time  a  place  where  military  men  of  all  ranks  were  &equeRtIj 
seen.  His  conversadon  and  corre8p<HideDce  gave  evidence  of  his 
b^g  gaided  by  a  true  patriotic  spirit,  and  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  reflection  upon  the  stirring  events  in  which  he  was  taking  a  port. 
At  an  early  day,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  said,  '  The  more  I  think 
of  it  (the  war),  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  be  no  short 
or  trivial  war.  Who  is  to  say  when  we  have  fought  enou^  ?  The 
Sooth  seems  to  be  animated  by  the  same  filings  that  prompted 
the  heroes  of  the  Bevoludon.  They  are  fighting  for  liberty,  they 
think ;  and  if  they  think  so,  it  is  the  same  as  if  they  really  were. 
They  seem  to  believe  their  cause  a  jtist  one.  Many  a  brave  man 
must  bite  the  dust  before  we  have  peace  agun.  War  is  a  sad  thing, 
after  all.  I  pity  the  fiiends  who  stay  at  home  to  mourn,  more  than 
those  irbo  go  to  die.  I  am  ready  to  die  in  this  cause.  From  the 
first,  I  gave  myself  wholly  to  it.'  In  another  letter  at  a  later  time 
be  says,  '  I  did  not  come  to  this  war  hastily :  I  counted  the  cost.' 
From  what  is  known  of  him,  it  appears  plain  that  he  grew  more 
and  more  into  the  spirit  of  earnestness,  and  that  a  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  the  nature  of  the  simple  in  all  its  bearings  was  being  de- 
veloped in  bis  mind." 

Bat  the  career  of  Major  How  was  a  short  one.  He  went 
forth  in  the  summer  campaign  of  1862  with  the  fresh  and 
joyous  army  of  McClellan,  on  their  march  to  Richmond ; 
but  when  that  army  returned  to  Washington,  baffled  and 
disheartened,  he  was  not  with  them.  On  the  30th  of  June, 
while  engaged  in  battle  before  Richmond,  he  received  a 
mosket-ball  in  the  breast,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  It 
was  late  In  the  afternoon,  and  his  regiment  was  about  to 
make  a  chai^  upon  the  enemy.  He  walked  several  steps 
towards  the  rear,  and  insisted  upon  going  farther,  but  was 
taken  on  a  blanket  to  a  place  of  safety.    He  lived  about 
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tro  hours,  daring  which  time  he  had  taH  command  of  his 
mind.  One  of  his  personal  friends,  Dr.  E.  O.  Frothingham, 
Jr.,  thus  describes  the  scene :  — 

"  He  Blutred  with  his  men  their  victories ;  he  now  shara  with 
a  large  portion  of  his  r^ment  a  ■oldier's  grave.  Colonel  Hinka, 
who  was  wonnded  at  the  aame  time,  was  brought  to  the  aide  of  the 
Major.  'With  otte  hand  clasped  in  that  of  bia  valtied  fiiend,  Cap- 
tain UeiTitt,  he  left  a  few  measagea  for  hia  relativea  and  frienda, 
and  aa  bis  last  worda  asid, '  I  know  I  mnat  die.  I  am  willing  to  die 
in  BO  good  a  canse.  Let  me  be  wrapped  va  the  flag  presented  me 
bf  mj  friends  in  Haverhill,  and  if  poaslble  let  me  be  buried  at 
heme,* — and  paased  awaj  aa  qnietlj  aa  an  infent." 

Ueutenant-Colonel  (aftenrards  Colonel)  A.  F.  Devereuz, 
of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  says ;  — 

"A  braver  man  never  trod  than  Miyor  How.  It  is  not  enough 
to  aaj  that  he  waa  brave.  Many  are  that :  but  he  waa  moat  unu- 
aoally  cool,  brave,  and  gallant ;  I  think,  nay,  /  htow,  I  never  met 
quite  hia  eqnaL  His  laat  words  as  they  moved  him  were, '  Let  me 
die  here  in  the  field  of  balde ;  it  is  more  gloriooa  sa'  He  has  left 
behind  an  endnring  fame  and  many  a  kind  and  endearing  remem- 
brtnce." 

The  death  of  H^or  How  made  a  profound  senBation  in 
the  community.  Although  a  subordinate  ofiicer  among 
hundreds  who  held  far  more  responsible  commands,  he  had 
Utracted  such  attention  as  does  not  often  &11  to  the  bt  of  a 
r^;imental  major.  In  the  neighborhood  where  he  waa  best 
known,  liis  devotion  to  the  country  afforded  a  conspicuous 
example ;  and,  dying,  as  he  did,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
perilous  moment  of  the  war,  he  left  a  name  to  encourage 
the  timid  and  wavering.  His  native  town  did  honor  to  bis 
memory.  A  series  of  eloquent  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  which  tendered  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased their  heartfelt  Bjrmpathy,  and  requested  his  battie 
sFord  aa  a  legacy  to  the  town  of  Haverhill,  to  be  suspended 
over  the  speaker's  desk  in  tlie  Town  Hall,  and  to  be  labelled 
"  The  battle  sword  of  Major  Henry  Jackson  How,  who  fell 
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in  front  of  Hiclunond  while  gloriooslj  defending  the  Con- 
slitution  and  flag  of  his  countiy." 

With  the  following  clear  analyds  of  his  character,  this 
brief  memoir  may  well  be  closed :  — 

"  It  ia  hard  to  put  on  paper  aDjthiug  like  a  true  picture  of  Jack- 
ton  How,  and  quite  impossible  to  find  anj  single  epithet  to  describe 
him.  Hia  character  afforded  such  a  singular  varielj,  that  you 
never  seemed  lo  reach  the  end  of  it,  but  were  oonstantly  meeting 
with  surprisea,  and  the  more  frequently  the  longer  and  the  better 
you  knew  him.  My  cbnm  and  I,  in  admiralion  of  his  looks  aa 
much  as  anything,  were  fond  of  comparing  him  to  a  Hon  ;  and  now, 
as  I  look  back  upon  him,  I  think  the  adjective  '  lion-hearted'  ex- 
presses mOBt  nearly  what  he  was.  To  the  traditional  generosity  of 
the  lion  he  added,  as  we  all  know,  and  as  the  world  knows  since  his 
death,  more  than  the  lion's  courage. 

"A  man's  ideal  picture  of  lus  friend  is  often  an  unconscious  re- 
flection of  his  own  best  self,  and  in  the  only  letter  I  have  irom  How, 
written  in  the  winter  vacation  of  our  Sophomore  year,  there  is  an 
illustration  at  this  : 

" '  I  have  received  three  letters  froiu  our  friend. ....  Is  n't  he  a 
noMe  fellow  I  "The  courage  of  a  man  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman."  This  is  Mrs.  Somebody's  ideal  of  a  man.  Is  it  not  liter- 
ally true  of  him  ?  If  not,  I  never  saw  the  peraon  to  whom  it  could 
be  applied.  He  is  certainly  very  brave,  (yon  know  courage  was  my 
"  favorite  virtue,")  and  as  certainly  he  is  beautifully  gentle.' 

"  It  was  Jack's  great  ambition  as  an  undergraduate  to  excel  in  all 
athletic  and  manly  sports.  It  almost  broke  his  heart,  —  I  write  it 
seriously,  —  when  he  was  judged  not  strong  enoogh  for  a  place  in 
the  picked  crew  of  the  '  Harvard.'  He  could  have  borne  almost 
anything  better  than  that 

"As  to  his  mental  ability,  it  was  naturally  great.  He  took  no 
pfuns  to  acquire  scholarship,  and  probably  haled  the  Tabular  View  as 
much  as  any  man  in  the  Class.  The  currievlvm  he  cared  most  for 
*  was  the  Delta.  But  for  all  that  he  was  not  indifierent  to  the  hu- 
manities, and  was  passionately  fond  of  certain  favorite  books. 
'  Shirley '  he  used  to  read  through  regularly  once  a  term,  and  he 
would  pore  over  a  deep  passage  of  Tennyson  or  Wordsworth  with 
an  avidity  that  would  have  won  him  signal  Commencement  honors 
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had  it  becD  turned  in  another  direction.  Bat  the  tnut  that  moat 
dutingnished  Jack  was  nnqaestionably  hia  qaick  sense  of  the  Indi- 
enms.  B7  all  odds  he  was  the  best  hDmoriBt  we  had.  I  was  next 
bim  alphabeticallj,  and  the  tedium  of  the  reottation-room  was 
bri^tened  for  four  years  by  his  drollery.  I  remember  he  used 
always  to  write  his  name  in  his  text-books  wiUi  an  interrogation-mail 
thus,  *  How? '  Me  despised  cant  and  affectation.  For  &1m  sentiment 
and  all  Donsense  of  tfaal  sort  he  had  no  pity. ....  But  his  wit  was  of 
the  eraaeaoeot  sort  that  conld  not  have  been  recorded  and  cannot  be 
called  back  af^ain.  To  appredale  it,  one  should  bear  It  from  his 
own  Ups,  and  they,  alas  I  are  stilled  fbrever.  Chivalrous,  Icind,  ua- 
selfiah,  many  of  ua  loved  him  well  His  gallant  death  was  the 
reiy  one  he  voold  have  chosen  for  himself.  By  it  the  land  has  lost 
<»ie  of  her  noblemen." 
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MASON  ABCHELAUS  REA. 

P^rat  Lieutenant  24th  Mam.  YoU.  (Infantry),  September  2,  1861; 
kOled  at  DnuT'a  Blnff,  Vs.,  M&jr  IG,  18S4. 

MASON  ARCHELAUS  EEA  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  Archelaos  Rea,  —  a  merchant  of  Boston,  — 
and  Mary  Frances,  daaghter  of  Moses  Wheeler  of  Boston. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  23, 1837,  and  was  prepared 
for  Harvard  bj  Mr.  Torer,  Principal  of  the  Park  School. 
He  entered  coUege  with  the  Glass  of  1859,  and  soon  gained 
the  good-will  of  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  con- 
tact, by  his  open  and  ingenuous  character.  His  fondness 
for  desultory  reading  interfered  much  with  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  prescribed  atudies  of  his  college  course,  although 
he  learned  from  books  much  which  was  not  to  be  had  in  the 
recitation-room. 

Student  life  was  not  congenial  to  Mason  Rea.  Had  he 
continued  it,  his  life  could  only  have  resulted  in  mediocrity, 
because  he  was  not  suited  for  it  by  nature.  To  struggle 
agunst  odds,  to  fight  the  elements,  was  his  delight.  "  I 
have  known  him,"  says  his  college  chum,  "  to  choose  a  most 
cold  and  stormy  day  to  walk  to  Boston  uid  back  —  snow 
almost  Iraislrdeep  —  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  contest  with 
nature  in  its  most  tempestuous  form."  Oulrof-door  life  was 
his  natural  element :  his  study  was  Ms  scene  of  drudgery. 
But  when  riding,  walking,  or  boating,  he  was  a  different 
being,  he  was  a  man ;  his  ideas  flowed  steadily  and  con- 
sistently ;  his  life  had  a  point  to  it ;  his  thoughts  were  highly 
practical ;  his  judgment  was  sound. 

In  the  second  term  of  his  Sophomore  year,  bis  eyes  —  al- 
ways weak  —  completely  failed  him ;  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  physician,  he  gave  up  college  life  and  went  to  Europe. 
After  an  extensive  tour  in  England,  and  the  west  and  north 
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of  Earope,  he  retamed  home  and  decided  to  go  into  bunnefis 
vith  his  father.  To  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  fu- 
ture occupation,  he  visited  Bombay,  Auetnilia,  Batavia,  and 
UaniUa ;  and  on  returning,  after  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  home, 
he  went  on  a  second  voyage  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  upon 
his  Other's  business. 

Doring  his  absence  his  &ther  died ;  and  when  Hason  re- 
tnrned  to  Boston  in  1860,  he  found  his  prospects  in  busi* 
ness  suddenly  obscured.  His  duty  was  now  to  remain  at 
home,  and  bis  sturdy  manhood  did  much  to  cheer  the 
monnuDg  &mily.  Whatever  m^ht  have  been  his  disap- 
pointment, he  studiously  concealed  it,  and  by  an  assumed 
cheeriulnesB  deceived  casual  observers  as  to  the  true  state 
of  his  feelings ;  and,  though  too  proud  to  sohcit  either  ad- 
vice or  assistance  from  any  one,  he  was  on  the  alert  to  enter 
upon  some  congenial  business. 

When  the  war  broke  oat,  he  was  among  the  promptest  in 
the  struggle.  "  There  is  not  one  of  us,"  he  wrote  (De- 
cember 21,  1862),  "  who,  rather  than  see  that  bright  ban- 
ner dimmed  by  dishonor,  would  not  shed  hie  heart's  blood." 
From  a  "  working  member  "  of  the*  Fourth  Battalion  of  Ma»- 
Bachusetts  Mlitia,  he  became  an  officer  of  the  Twenty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  known  as  the  New  England  Guard 
Reg;iment ;  and  served  honor^ly  with  it  in  the  campaigns 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Yii^iuia. 
He  was  one  of  a  few  officers  of  the  regiment  who  were  **  de- 
termined to  see  the  war  through,  however  long  it  might 
laat,"  —  and  re-enlisted  for  another  three  years  in  the  win- 
ter of  1868-64.  He  then  obtained  his  first  leave  of  absence 
smce  the  regiment  left  Boston.  Thus  far,  he  had  escaped 
from  wounds,  though  fever  had  once  kept  him  for  several 
weeks  &om  his  command.  He  frequently  said,  during  his 
visit  home,  that  the  regiment  could  not  expect  such  immu- 
nity from  the  casualties  of  battle  during  the  new  term  of 
wrvice.  Promotion  had  been  slow,  but  another  year  would 
advance  the  survivors  more  rapidly.  He  was  willing  to  take 
his  chance,  and  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
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His  first  batUe  was  at  Boaooke  MaDd,  in  the  vinter  of 
1862,  when  Bumside  commanded ;  he  was  in  action  at 
Nevbem,  Kinston,  Whitehall,  Qotdsborough  Bridge,  and 
elsewhere ;  his  last  battle  was  at  Drury's  Bluff,  near  Itich- 
mond,  Yii^mia,  under  Butler.  The  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  an  episode  in  his  career,  and  he  there  showed  indica- 
tions that  he  was  especially  adapted  for  serrice  so  difficult. 
When  ordered  to  the  front,  he  wrote  (March  21, 1863)  :  — 

"  We  are  ezpectiog  ordera  hourly  to  embark  for  the  great  trial 
of  tbe  war ;  and  if  I  am  fortunate  enou^  to  get  out  alive,  —  or 
with  my  right  arm,  for  left-handed  writing  is  sometimes  hard  to 
read,  —  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Charleston  by 
an  eyewitness;  but  never  fear  for  me,  for  I  shall  come  out  all 
right ;  but  if  I  Ehould  fall,  remember  't  is  a  soldier's  honorable  EUe ; 
I  die  for  my  country." 

He  participated  in  the  afiur  of  Augnst  26, 1863,  when 
the  enemy's  rifie-pits  in  front  of  Wagner  were  carried  by  a 
well-executed  assault,  in  which  Lieutenant  James  A.  Per- 
kins was  killed.  The  brigade  to  which  Bea  belonged  was 
assigned  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  some  time  later,  and  first 
made  the  discovery  that  the  enemy  had  evacuated  in  the 
night. 

In  the  battle  of  Dniry's  Bluff  (May  16, 1864),  the  ene- 
my made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Heckman's  brigade,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  our  line,  routing  or  capturing  the 
brigade.  This  compelled  Plaisted's  br^^e  to  fall  back  to 
a  new  position.    A  staff  officer  says :  — 

"  When  half-way  up  a  bill,  the  Colonel  seeing  the  en- 
emy's colors  about  fifly  yards  in  his  rear,  faced  the  regi- 
ment (Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts)  about,  and,  after  giv- 
ing them  two  or  three  well-directed  volleys,  drove  them 

back Lieutenant  Rea  had  just  given  the  order 

'  About  foce '  to  his  company,  and  was  standing  behind  the 
centre  at  about  three  paces  to  the  rear,  when  he  was  picked 
off  by  a  Rebel  sharpshooter ;  the  bullet  passing  directly 

through  his  head,  he  was  killed  instantly Ldoutenant 

Boa  behaved  splendidly  in  all  the  fights  in  which  the  regi- 
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ment  was  engaged,  and  was  especially  noticed  by  Colonel 

Flaisted  (Elerenth  Maine),  commanding  the  brigade 

He  had  command  of  my  company  (Company  I)  during  the 
entjie  expedition  (i.  e.  the  campaign  in  Virginia),  and  all 
the  meD  are  loud  in  his  praise." 

In  this  action  he  was  senior  first  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  commanded  two  companies.  It  was  not  long 
since  Brigadier-General  Stevenson  bad  written  of  him,  with 
reference  to  promotion,  as  a  "  very  good  officer,  far  above 
the  average.  He  has  always  conducted  himself  well  in  ac- 
tion, and  does  tiioroughly  everything  he  undertakes." 

Mason  Bea's  was  a  decided  character.  He  either  loved  or 
hated  those  to  whom  he  was  not  absolutely  indifferent ; 
dure  was  no  intermediate  phase  of  feeling.  Physically 
vigorous,  he  had  also  a  character  strong  and  generous  in 
manly  sentiments,  and  he  delighted  to  struggle  against  the 
current.  Warm-hearted  and  affectionate  to  a  fault,  be 
showed  his  joy  and  hia  ambition  in  his  very  step,  but  con- 
cealed his  sorrows  and  his  disappointments.  Thus,  by  a 
bluff  exterior,  he  often  deceived  his  companions  into  under- 
rating his  sensibility,  revealing  himself  only  to  bis  intimate 
fiiends,  and  concealing  his  feeling  from  all  others,  some- 
times by  gayety,  sometimes  by  sarcasm ;  any  means  requi- 
site to  this  self-concealment  seemed  commendable  to  him. 
With  such  inveterate  modesty,  backed  by  a  ready  and  de- 
termined mind,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  mask  should  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  man.  "  I  have  known  him,"  says  an 
old  friend  of  his,  "  to  have  been  generous  even  to  his  own 
pecuniary  distress,  and  to  have  put  the  object  of  his  gen- 
erosity on  the  wrong  track  by  a  sarcastic  remark  about  the 
motives  of  generous  people." 

His  remains  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1865  were  removed  to  Hollywood  Cemetery,  near  Rich- 
mond, on  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  —  looking  down 
upon  the  scene  of  his  last  fight  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
fiff  the  possession  of  which  more  blood  was  perhaps  shed 
than  for  any  other  historic  stronghold. 
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NATHANIEL  BBADSTREET  SHUETLBFP. 

Captain  I2th  Man.  Vi^  (Infiuatrf),  June  36, 1861 ;  killed  at  Cedar 
Moanbun,  Ya.,  Angnat  9,  1S6S. 

NATHANIEL  BRADSTREET  SHDRTLEFP,  Jb.  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Mareh  16, 1838.  Hm  fother,  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Bradstreet  Shnrtleff,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Shurtleff,  who  for  manj  years  was  an  eminent  physician  of 
Boston,  but  originally  from  Plymouth  County,  where  his  an- 
cestors, as  veil  as  those  of  bis  wife,  Sally  (Shaw)  Shurtleff, 
had  dwelt  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Colony,  having 
crossed  in  the  first  FUgrim  rebels.  His  mother,  Sarah 
(Smith)  Shurtleff,  was  the  daughter  of  Hiram  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Boston. 

At  the  age  of  not  quite  four  and  a  half  yean,  Nathaniel 
entered  his  first  school,  and  in  two  years  was  admitted  to 
one  of  the  public  grammar  schools  of  the  city.  His  eariy 
boyhood  was  that  of  a  bright  and  happy  ohUd,  roguish  and 
playful,  yet  withal  well  behaTed,  intelligent  in  mind,  and 
sunny  in  disposition.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  reading, 
even  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  finding  pleasure  in  very 
mature  books,  and  undoubtedly  laying  the  foundation  for 
much  of  his  unusual  command  of  language  in  later  life. 
He  received  at  the  Adams  School  a  Franklin  medal  in  July, 
1850,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 

He  entered  the  public  Latin  School  in  the  following 
September.  Nathaniel  was  marked  among  his  classmates 
even  from  the  start  by  the  individuality  of  his  diaracter. 
He  was  most  decided  in  all  his  prejudices  and  feelings,  flu- 
ent of  speech,  combative  in  disposition,  tiiough  more  in- 
clined to  ai^ument  and  the  ready  retort  than  to  physical 
encounter ;  by  no  means  lacking  in  courage,  however,  Init 
relying  more  on  his  adroitness  of  speech,  on  his  power  of 
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,  of  ridicule,  and  of  gpecious  lo^c,  than  upon  mere 
bodily  strength.  One  of  Ma  Bchoolmates  sayB  that  he  once 
mw  him  struck  a  challenge-blov  fair  in  the  face  by  the  most 
athletic  boy  in  the  class,  who  had  been  taunted  and  pro- 
voked to  the  assault  by  others.  He  received  the  blow  witli- 
oat  flinching,  though  his  face  became  crimson  and  his  eyes 
nearly  dosed  with  passion  and  struggle  of  feelings ;  but 
though  his  voice  quivered  a  little,  yet  with  a  few  adroit 
words  he  saved  his  reputation  from  reproach,  himself  from 
a  beating,  and  made  the  other  ashamed  of  his  assault. 

Tboogh  a  ci^  boy,  he  was  very  fond  of  pet  animals  and 
of  country  life ;  and  a  letter  written  during  a  vacation  at 
Wareham,  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  is  comical 
&om  the  earnestness  with  which  he  remonstrates  against 
returning  "to  the  gloomy,  dull,  and  pleasureless  Boston, 
leaving  the  land  of  promise  for  the  land  of  woe,  a  paradise 
for  a  desert,  the  country  for  the  city,  in  short,  Wareham 
for  Boston."  In  truth  the  boy  was  full  of  spirit,  life,  and 
frolic,  keenly  enthusiastic  in  all  his  pleasures  and  plans, 
having  already  a  warmth  of  expression,  half  fan  and  half 
earnest,  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  staider  style  of 
ordinary  New  England  boys;  —  there  was  nothing  com- 
monidace  about  him.  His  disposition  was  oSectioaate  and 
yet  obstinate,  hard  to  be  driven,  but  easily  influenced  by 
any  show  of  kindness. 

At  school  he  was  a  good  scholar  in  a  good  dass,  was 
gifted  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  took  prizes  for 
a  translation  from  Orid,  for  a  Latin  Essay,  for  Declamation, 
—  a  "  third  prize,"  folloired  the  succeeding  year  by  the 
highest,  —  and  for  the  second  tame  received  on  graduation  a 
Fnnklin  Medd.  But  that  for  which  he  was  really  famed 
at  school  was  his  tdent  for  extemporaneous  speaking.  His 
instructor,  Francis  G^ardner,  Esq.,  whose  experience  of 
boys  runs  back  over  thirty-four  or  more  successive  classes, 
says,  that  not  only  for  fluency,  but  for  power  as  an  im- 
promptu  speaker,  fin:  the  ability  to  identify  himself  with  his 
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subject,  and  cany  into  it  ell  the  enthusiasm  of  his  varm 
nature,  Nathaniel  excelled  any  one  that  he  has  ever  known. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  at  the  Latin  School  to  have  upon 
"  Public  Saturdays  "  what  are  termed  debates,  —  original 
discuEsionB  previously  prepared  by  the  boys,  and  spoken 
before  the  audience.  Nathaniel  created  a  sensation  at  the 
school  by  his  oratory,  and  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  elec- 
triSed  his  auditors  by  a  burst  of  genuine  eloquence.  Not 
only  was  his  command  of  language  large,  his  perception  of 
the  ludicrous  keen,  and  bis  powers  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
strong,  —  but  he  bad  a  fire  and  passion  in  his  speaking 
that  came  from  natural  intensity  of  feeling.  Well  pre- 
pared, and  with  this  school  reputation,  he  entered  Harvard 
CoUege  m  July,  1855. 

While  at  Harvard,  his  estimate  of  college  rank  was  not 
sufficiently  high  to  secure  very  patient  and  constant  appli- 
cation to  the  studies  of  his  Class ;  he  was  a  quick  and  bright 
scholar,  with  a  thorough  foundation  well  laid,  but  he  trusted 
much  to  his  ability  to  use  his  powers  ou  the  spur  of  the  call 
to  recite.  With  a  mind  more  thaa  usually  logical  and  anar 
lytic,  with  a  strong  love  for  argument,  he  yet  was  less  apt  at 
mathematics,  and,  perhaps,  as  su^estod  by  a  classmate,  his 
eharacteristic  temperament  "  could  not  take  interest  in  any- 
thing so  wanting  in  novelty,  and  the  result  of  which  was  so 
predetermined."  He  was  very  fond  of  the  debates  in  the 
"  Anonyma  "  and  the  "  Institute,"  and  noted  as  a  keen  and 
telling  speaker.  He  was  also  eminent  among  his  class- 
mates, and  upon  the  scale  of  marks,  for  ability  as  a  writer. 
His  reputation  in  college  was  a  marked  one,  but  for  some 
causes  to  be  presently  mentioned,  not  so  distinguished  as 
his  friends  had  anticipated.  He  was  very  influential  during 
the  early  part  of  the  course  ;  hia  fluency  of  speech  and  ar- 
dor and  mobility  of  nature  rendering  him  a  very  attractive 
companion.  But  later  in  his  college  life  he  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  anxieties,  pursuits,  labors,  and  pleas- 
ures other  than  those  of  college.    His  inclinations  and  bis 
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wnse  of  duty  led  him  more  and  more  kw&j  from  college 
scenes  and  assodates,  and  his  purely  scholastic  acquieitiona 
and  distinction  were  in  consequence  not  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  been,  and  were  expected  to  be,  by  those 
who  best  knew  his  atnlities. 

In  the  winter  of  1854,  while  a  boy  yet  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  his  attention  was  drawn  by  apparently  slight 
causes  to  an  investigation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief. 
He  attended  Father  Gavazzi's  lectures  in  Boston,  and  heard 
&e  doctrines  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  the  saints,  tran- 
mbstantiation,  the  infaUibility  of  the  Church,  etc.,  explained, 
and  then  attacked  by  the  reverend  lecturer.  With  the  boy 
listener,  the  explanations  had  more  effect  than  the  subse- 
quent attempted  refutation  of  the  doctrines.  He  had  never, 
up  to  this  time,  read  a  Catholic  book,  entered  a  Catholic 
church,  or  spoken  to  any  Catholic  of  the  state  of  his  mind. 
Soon  after,  however,  he  obtuned  a  Catholic  I^yer-Book, 
and  commenced  its  use,  and  about  the  end  of  Uie  spring 
began  to  attend  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  kneeling  in  the 
back  part  among  the  laborers,  but  never  having  spoken  to 
a  priest  or  educated  Catholic.  His  summer  vacation  he 
spent  in  Mune,  taking  with  him  Cumming's  "  Lectures  on 
Bomanism,"  and,  while  reading  it,  very  naturally  for  him, 
with  his  habitual  love  of  argument,  constantly  espoused 
tiie  opposite  side. 

During  his  visit  in  Maine  he  was  examined  by  Rev, 
John  Bapst,  a  Jesuit  clergyman,  and  baptized  at  Bangor, 
August  19, 1854.  Thereafter  he  was  a  Catholic  from  the 
heart,  and,  as  be  matured  in  years,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  strength  of  his  nature.  More  particnlarly  during  the 
last  two  years  of  his  college  life,  absorbed  by  religious 
investigation  and  religious  interests,  he  kept  in  a  manner 
aloof  from  his  classmates,  from  whom  he  could  have  had  but 
little  sympathy,  and  devoted  himself  to  controversial  read- 
ing and  discussion,  and  to  active  labors  in  Boston  among 
the  Catholic  youth  of  the  city.    He  consecrated  himself  to 
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a  religious  life  with  sincere  intent,  according  to  his  &ith, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  and,  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  looked  forward  with 
much  longing  to  that  which  should  be  to  him  a  quiet  re- 
treat tronx  ell  oooflicts,  with  entire  abnegation  of  personal 
aims  and  ambitioDs,  —  the  Novitiate  of  the  Order  of  the 
Jesuits. 

His  inward  experiences  in  regard  to  this  important  re- 
'ligious  change  may  best  be  learned  through  an  extract 
from  his  autobiography  in  the  Glass-Book,  written  at  the 
lime  of  graduation :  — 

"  The  moat  important  evsnt  in  my  past  life  is  my  conversion  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  lectures  of 
Gavazzi  and  by  the  Know-Nothing  calumnies  of  1854,  which 
inspired  me  with  a  spirit  of  inqniry,  and  ended  in  forcing  my  rea- 
son to  accept  and  submit  to  the  teachings  of  that  Church  which  I 
had  always  been  taugbt  to  despise.  In  August,  1854,  after  about 
eight  months'  reflection,  I  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Boman  Church,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  by  the  Rev.  John  Bapst  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  step 
I  have  never  regretted,  although  it  has  changed  all  my  prospects 
in  lift. 

"In  reply  to  thoee  who  ignorantly  or  maliciously  impugn  my 
motives,  I  shall  merely  point  to  my  future  life ;  and  if  by  becoming 
a  CathoUc  I  become  richer,  or  attain  a  higher  position  in  the  worid, 
than  I  should  have  done  by  remwning  a  Protestant,  than  let  tbem 
judge  my  motives,  but  not  till  then.  Meanwhile  I  shall  coDsole  my- 
self under  their  &lse  judgments  and  detractions  by  the  thought 
that  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  God,  that  I  am  one  day  to  answer  for 
my  motives  and  my  acts.  He  knowa  my  heart,  and  he  knows  if 
I  have  sacrificed  liberty,  position,  the  ties  of  family  and  friendship, 
to  become  an  humble  priest  of  the'  Catholic  Church,  in  the  Society 
of  Jesue,  where  I  shall  be  bonad  by  perpetual  vows  of  absolute 
poverty,  chastity,  uid  obedience  to  the  will  of  my  superiors :  He 
knows  if  I  have  done  this  for  any  motive  but  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  my  Boul,  and  to  do  good  to  my  neighbor,  dmteia  men*  recti 
fama  metidaeia  ridtL 
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"  My  plaiu  in  life  are  evident  from  the  above.  I  inteod,  immedi- 
■telj  after  gradnadng,  to  enter  the  Novitiate  of  the  JetnitB,  either  in 
(hia  Goimtiy  or  in  Enrope,  there  to  obUterate  the  past  and  prepare 
myself  for  a  life  of  fiitnre  osefulneBa.  All  I  ask  of  my  classmates 
is,  that  they  will  not  jadge  my  frit^ire  bj  my  past  life,  hot  will  show 
towards  me  that  charity  which  tbey  all  desire  fer  themselvea." 

Within  a  few  days  from  hia  graduation  at  Harvard  (ia 
1859),  he  left  Boatoa  for  the  Novitiate  in  Frederick  City, 
Maryland.  During  his  stay  at  the  Novitiate,  his  irequent 
letters  were  very  happy  and  afiecti<Hiate.  On  the  vay, 
while  in  Philadelphia,  he  writes  to  his  parents  as  fol- 
lows: — 

"  To-day  the  Goapel  at  mass  struck  me  forcibly :  '  TTnleas  a  man 
hate  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  honse,  and  lands  for  my  sake, 
he  cannot  be  my  dimple.  And  unless  he  bear  hia  cross  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.'  Then  comes  the  glorious  promise  of  a 
hondred-fold  in  this  world  and  eternal  life  in  the  next  What 
bad  Sl  Peter  left?  —  a  few  flshing-neti.  He  hod  nothing  else,  yet 
what  a  glorious  desdny  was  reserved  to  him,  —  to  shed  his  blood 
fat  Christ!" 

About  throe  weeks  after  his  arrival  at  die  Novitiate,  he 
writes  to  hiB  mother :  — 

"In  my  meditation  yesterday  I  considered  how  our  blessed 
Ijord  left  hia  dear  mother,  whom  he  had  obeyed  and  comforted  for 
thirty  years,  that  he  might  do  the  will  of  his  eternal  Father.  I 
thot^t  of  how  modi  Mary,  that  most  amiable  mother  who  loved 
ber  Sod  not  only  as  the  '  blessed  frnit  of  her  womb,'  bat  also  as  her 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  —  I  thought  how  that  moat  tender  mother 
must  have  suffered  on  parting  with  such  a  son.  Ia  there  not  much 
comfort  in  this  consideration  F  For  how  can  it  be  that  a  Giod  who, 
to  save  sinneis,  left  a  mother  like  Mary,  will  not  console  and  bless 
those  mothers  who^  in  imitation  of  his  own  dear  mother,  resign 
their  children  to  '  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heaven,'  and  to 
follow  Jesus  in  preaching  salvation  to  the  nations  7  Bat  it  is  un- 
oeeowy  for  me  to  write  thus ;  for  I  am  sure  that  you  have  re- 
tuned  your  Jaaac  cheerfiilly,  and  do  not  begrudge  to  God  your 
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fiivt-bom  wbom  he  has  demanded  from  yoa  for  a  while,  to  retuni 
to  yoo,  if  we  aana  him  ftithfiilly ,  for  eternity." 

A  month  later  he  writes ;  — 

"  Ton  will  this  month,  the  Snt  time  for  twenty-one  years,  pass 
yonr  Thanksgiving  day  without  me.  Thank  God  on  that  day  that 
he  has  dealt  so  merciiiilly  with  us  all ;  and  that,  instead  of  calling 
me  out  of  the  world  to  expiate  my  sins  in  eternal  torments,  he  has 
sweetly  called  me  from  it  to  the  society  of  his  dear  Son,  to  be  c»lq 
with  him  as  he  is  one  with  Hie  Father.  And  so  yon  will  not 
have  to  mourn,  as  will  some  of  your  dearest  friends,  by  a  deeolate 
bearthside,  but  yon  will  rejoice  that  '  whereas  your  son  was  dead, 
now  he  lives,' — as  he  was  once  dead  in  sin,  now  he  lives  in  Christ. 

"  The  three  months  allowed  me  in  which  to  get  tired  of  the  re- 
ligious life  have  expired,  and  still  I  am  here.  0  my  dear  mother, 
you  must  j^ve  up  all  hopes  of  my  ever  returning  to  the  world,  for  I 
am  assured  that  'neitherlife,Dordeath,  nor  any  created  thing' shall 
separate  me  from  Jeeua  Christ.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  para- 
dise, not  only  have  I  not  had  a  moment  of  unlu^piness,  but  not 
even  of  sadness.  Those  little  fits  of  melancholy  and  sadness  which 
even  the  bapjnest  are  wont  to  have  in  the  world  have  not  once 
troabled  me.  Not  even  the  memory  of  my  ingratitude  towards  our 
good  Giod  makes  me  unhappy,  for  all  sadnesa  is  banished  by  joy,  be- 
holding what  a  Redeemer  my  sins  have  gained  for  me,  and  know- 
ing, too,  that '  there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  before  the  angels  of  Grod 
over  one  unner  doing  penance,  than  over  ninety-and-nine  who 
need  no  penance."* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  daring 
ChriBtmas  week :  — 

"  If  I  reject  the  luxuries  of  the  worid,  it  is  not,  I  trust,  like  Di- 
ogenes, with  greater  pride  than  that  with  which  the  worid  makes 
use  of  them,  but  because  I  feel  that  they  are  not  for  me,  though, 
perhaps,  very  well  in  th^  plaoe.  We  celebrate  this  week  the 
birthday  of  Him  who,  bom  in  a  stable,  died  upon  a  cross,  and  as 
he  has  lefl  us  no  other  model  than  himself,  bis  poverty  is  as  much 
a  matter  of  imitation  as  his  other  virtues.  Ought  we  then,  who 
are  named  after  him,  Christians  (and  mnch  more  Jesuits),  to  as- 
pire to  a  higher  station  than  that  of  our  Lord  ? " 
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fVom  these  letters  we  see  tbe  devoat  cbannel  in  7111011 
his  thoughts  floved  while  at  the  Novitiate,  and  the  earnest 
sincerity  with  which  he  had  devoted  himself  to  his  work. 
In  tfie  month  of  February  (1860)  his  health  Mled,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  severe  personal  discipline,  the  deprivation 
of  the  comforte  to  which  he  had  been  aecustomed,  and  his 
hard  labors  and  studies.  By  the  advice  of  his  spiritual 
counsellors  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  at  least  for  a  time, 
and  returned  to  Boston,  to  his  father's  house.  He  then 
entered  the  office  of  William  Brigbam,  Esq.,  as  a  stn- 
deot  at  law,  and  took  up  again  tbe  threads  of  his  former 
life.  He  resumed  his  very  active  labors  with  the  Sabbath- 
school  children,  and  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  was 
especially  interested  in  St.  Hary's  Catholic  School  io  £n- 
dicott  Street.  Among  other  efforte  in  this  cause,  he  deliv- 
ered two  lectures,  —  one  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  on  the 
education  of  Catholic  children  ;  and  another  at  the  Music 
Hall,  on  tbe  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  During  this 
year  he  took  an  ardent  interest  in  the  steto  of  the  country, 
and  in  the  political  campaign,  and  worked  zealously  for  the 
election  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Api^eton  as  member  of 
Congress  from  the  Fiith  District. 

The  following  extract  from  an  extemporaneous  speech 
made  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  the  great  Union  meeting  held  in 
February,  1861,  will  give  some  idea  of  his  fervid  ora^ 
tory  :  — 

"Vii^inia,  startled  by  the  guns  of  Lexington,  gave  us  Wash- 
ington i  B°d  shall  we  now  say  to  Virginia,  '  Begone,  we  have  no 
part  with  yon  ! '  Never  I  while  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  remain 
on  Maraacbosetts  soil,  never  will  we  consent  to  part  with  the  birth- 
plaoe  and  home  of  Washington.  Our  Washington  looks  down 
upon  ns  and  ^proves  our  action  this  night.  From  yonder  ptunted 
canvas  be  speaks  to  us.  And  he,  brave  John  Hancock,  wboee 
name  stands  so  boldly  prcnninent  on  the  Declaration,  —  he  says  to 
OS,  citizens  of  Massachusetts, '  Thirteen  States  signed  that  Declara- 
tioQ  of  your  liberties.    Will  you  consent  tiiat  of  those  thirteen 
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States,  seven  shall  no  longer  have  any  put  with  jtnat'  Go  on, 
dlizens  of  MaMBchasettB,  and  show  that  the  old  Bay  State  has  still 
the  spirit  of  '76,  and  knows  that  libertj  withont  Union  is  an  im- 
poasibilitj  and  a  delosion  I  What  can  protect  our  Uberlies  ?  Look 
at  ancient  Greece.  The  elegance  and  grace  of  Athens,  the  wealth 
of  Corinth,  and  the  strength  of  Sparta  might  have  made  one  of 
the  most  glorious  nations  of  antiquity ;  and  yet,  one  by  one,  they 
fell  vicdnu  to  a  monarch's  sceptre.  What  wonld  be  our  fate,  — 
whether  we  should  perish  by  intestine  strife,  or,  one  by  one,  fiiU 
Tictims  to  some  foreign  power,  or  a  prey  to  the  most  poweriul  of 
our  own  number,  —  none  can  tell ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  we  should 
find  that,  having  thrown  aside  our  Union,  our  liberty  bad  followed. 
Webster  demonstrated  the  impossitMlity  of  a  peace^le  secession, 
much  more  of  a  peaceable  disaolntioii.  He,  though  dead,  still  livelh  I 
Tes,  and  until  that  canvas  crumbles  into  duit,  until  these  walla 
shall  decay  and  perish,  the  noble  form  cJ  Webster  says  to  as, 
'Preserve  the  Union  for  which  I  toiled  and  wept  and  prayed! 
Preserve  the  Union,  and  do  not,  do  not  disgrace  my  ima^  which 
has  proclaimed  it  forever  I '  We  can  do  little  more.  We  can,  by 
all  the  meand  in  our  power,  try  to  induce  our  Congress  to  submit 
to  us,  the  people,  a  plan  of  compromise.  We  shall  have  ample 
time  to  dedde  upon  its  merits,  and  to  express  that  dedsiwi  at  the 
ballot-box.  Tliis  is  the  last  cry  rused  up  by  old  Faneuil  Hall, 
protesting  against  an  involnntaiy  exile.  We  do  our  best.  We  ap- 
peal to  the  hearts  of  men.  But  finally,  we  shall  have  to  appeal  to 
Him  who  has  raised  ns  up  from  thirteen  small  oolonies  to  one  of 
the  greatest  and  proudest  nations  of  the  earth,  —  who,  for  eighty- 
six  years,  has  protected,  strengthened,  and  blessed  us.  We  must 
turn  to  Him,  and  with  oar  good  (M  city  of  Boston  cry,  '  God  of 
our  fethers,  as  thou  wert  to  them,  bo  be  to  osl'  We  can  do  no 
more." 

Early  in  1860  he  had  joined  the  Independent  Company 
of  Cadets ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  attack  by  the  Baltimore 
mob  upon  the  MassachusettB  Sixth  Regiment,  determined 
to  serve  his  country  in  the  field,  he  tendered  his  services  to 
Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  to  assist  in  enlisting  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers  for  three  years'  ser- 
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vice,  and  opened  recmiting  papers  for  that  purpose  on  the 
morning  of  April  22,  1861.  In  three  days  ibe  list  tras 
doeed,  and  in  sixteen  days  the  regiment  was  full,  officered, 
and  in  camp.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  was  elected  by  Com- 
pany D  as  its  CaptuQ.  The  regiment  remuued  in  camp  at 
Fort  Warren  nearly  three  mmths,  constantly  improving  in 
drill  and  discipline.  It  arrived  at  Harper's  Ferry,  July  27tli, 
and  was  placed  in  (Seneral  Banks's  division.  They  soon  pro- 
ceeded to  Hyattstovn,  Maryland,  where  Captain  Shurtleff 
vas  taken  dangeronsly  ill  with  malarious  fever,  and  was 
brought  home  on  sick-leave  early  in  September.  He  re- 
turned to  duty  on  the  14th  of  October,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  care  of  his  company  with  all  his  natural  energy.  On 
(he  26th  of  January,  1862,  he  was  detdled  as  Divisionary 
Judge  Advocate,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  commanding  general  until 
his  regiment  was  transferred  to  Major-General  McDowell's 
division.  On  the  11th  of  March,  1862,  he  vas  sent  to  Bos- 
ton to  recruit  for  the  regiment,  and  returned  in  the  latter 
part  of  April. 

But  as  he  listed  the  first  in  his  regiment,  so  was  he  the 
first  to  fall.  The  sad  cu^nimstances  of  his  death  are  best 
given  in  letters  &om  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bryan,  at  the  time 
in  command  of  the  r^;iment,  and  &om  Lieutenant  J.  Otis 
Williams,  of  the  same  company :  — 

"On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  9^  instant  (Anguat,  1862),  the 
Third  Brigade,  General  Hartsoff  commanding,  was  ordered  to  take 
a  poHtion  on  the  extreme  right  of  General  McDowell's  corps. 
Whilst  the  TwdfUi  (ifae  left  moment  of  the  brigade)  vas  croesing 
an  opeti  field  bnt  a  few  yards  distant  from  some  woods,  which  Gen- 
erals Pope,  UcDowell,  and  Banks,  with  their  escort,  were  on  the 
point  of  enterii^,  the  enemy,  seeing  and  hearing  the  honea,  opened 
a  sharp  fire  npon  them.  We  happened  to  be  immediately  ia  the 
line  of  that  fire,  and,  returaing  it  at  once,  covered  the  retreat  of 


Lieutenant  Williams  adds,  that  the  r^;imeDt  was  then 
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ordered  to  lie  dowa  upon  the  ground,  and  that  Captain 
Shurtleff "  had  just  raised  himself  on  bis  elbow  to  see  that 
his  men  were  protecting  themselves,"  when  a  second  volley 
came  &om  the  enemy  concealed  by  a  thick  vood  in  front, 
and  he  received  a  ball  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart. 
He  said,  "  I  am  shot !  Mary !  pardon ! "  He  was  tenderly 
raised  by  three  of  his  men,  but  before  they  reached  the  rear 
he  was  dead. 

"  His  loss  to  his  company  and  the  regiment  is  almost  irreparable. 
Aa  brave  an  officer  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life,  a  true  soldier 
and  gentleman,  be  fell  as  falls  tbe  tralj  brave,  patriot  hero,  shed- 
ding his  life's  young  blood  in  defence  of  that  aacred  booa  be- 
queathed him  hy  his  fathers." 

His  body  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  there  embalmed, 
and  thence  transported  to  Boston.  He  was  buried  (in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  request,  made  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  end)  from  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
iu  Boston,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1862,  with  a  high  mass 
of  requiem,  and  was  lud  to  rest  at  Mount  Auburn  with  a 
soldier's  honors  and  with  heartfelt  grief. 

That  the  death  of  this  young  man,  of  but  twenty-four 
years,  was  esteemed  no  common  bereavement,  was  manifest- 
ed in  a  public  meeting  of  sympathy  by  the  citizens  of  the 
ward,  by  the  a^oumment  of  the  Superior  Court  until  after 
the  funeral,  and  by  the  munerous  letters  to  his  parents 
&om  distinguished  and  eminent  citizens,  expressive  of  the 
general  sorrow  at  his  sudden  and  early  death.  Perhaps 
this  record  cannot  better  close  than  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop :  — 

"  His  name  is  now  enrolled  where  it  cannot  be  forgotten  on  earth, 
and  it  will  often  be  called  up  to  inspire  our  American  youth  with 
ardor  and  heroism  in  the  service  of  their  country.  I  know  how 
poor  a  consolation  this  is  for  the  first  sorrows  of  a  fiither's  and  a 
mother's  heart.  God  alone  can  supply  strength  for  such  an  hour 
of  anguish.  Tet  the  time  will  come,  when  you  will  lot^  back  on 
such  a  death  for  your  boy  as  better  than  any  life  which  ever  his 
rich  promise  and  accomplishments  could  have  realized." 
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EZBA  MATtTTTJ  TEBBBTS. 

Rnnte  Sthlmn  CkTslrj,  September,  1661 ;  re-enliated,  JuaU7, 1864 ; 
Fint  UenteiUBt  and  A.  L  G.  (U.  S.  ToU.),  Julj,  1664 ;  died  in  priKm 
tt  Unien,  G&.,  October  SO,  1864,  c£  priTtttion  and  exbiwtioii. 

EZRA  MAETIN  TEBBETS  was  bom  at  Lynn,  Mossar 
chosetts,  Janoaiy  8, 1838,  the  eon  of  Ezra  Bicker  Teb- 
bets  and  Catharine  Amory  (Hood)  Tebbets.  He  iraa  the 
eldest  of  seven  sons,  his  mother  having  been  left  a  mdoT 
before  he  entered  college.  He  was  a  member  of  the  public 
schools  of  Lynn,  in  their  sacceseiTe  grades,  and  was  often 
pronounced  by  his  teachers  "a  model  Bcholar";  one  of 
them  declaring  that  vhile  under  his  instruction  he  never 
once  committed  a  fault  or  omitted  a  duty.  His  dispositioa 
Taa  calm,  grave,  and  retiring,  vith  an  even  temper,  foultlesa 
morals,  and  an  ardent  love  of  study.  Li  school  and  college 
he  vras  faithful  far  beyond  the  average  of  his  associates ;  but 
to  the  honors  resulting  from  his  fidelity  he  was  rather  in- 
different. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  the  Class  of  1859, 
among  the  first  Bcholare  in  bis  Class,  in  mathematics  rank- 
ing  first.  He  afterwards  went  through  the  course  of  En- 
gineering at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  civil  engineer  in 
Iowa.  But  the  Bebellion  which  put  the  nation  in  jeopardy 
allowed  him  no  rest  in  his  quiet  pursuits.  With  his  brother 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a  corps  designed  te  become  a  part 
of  iWmont's  guard,  and  which,  after  several  changes,  was 
designated  as  Company  E  of  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry.  He 
was  employed  in  the  dangerous  service  of  guarding  Ten- 
nessee against  the  guerillas  and  marauders  then  infest- 
iag  that  Border  State.    In  this  capacity  he  was  a  daily  wit- 
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ness  of  the  truth  of  his  own  delineation  of  the  horrors  of 
civil  vaiy  in  a  coll^  theme :  — 

"  War,  even  where  the  oppoung  parties  are  of  difierent  natkHUt 
has  erib  enoagh,  —  the  widovB  and  desolatfl  orpbana,  bnming  vil- 
lages, and  fertile  fieldi  laid  waste,  bringing  want  and  miser;  to  bnn- 
dreds.  Bat  when  a  ciril  war  breaks  out,  the  evil  is  increased  a 
hundrad-fold  ;  then  all  the  ties  that  nnits  men  are  broken,  toothers 
ruse  their  hands  agiunst  brothers,  and  fiitbers  against  sons,  in  dead- 
ly combat" 

With  no  means  of  dhtinguifihing  firiends  from  enemies, 
at  one  hour  the  Union  forces  might  be  engaged  in  deadly 
conflict  with  hidden  foea,  amoi^  the  forests  and  mountains, 
and  in  the  nest  hour  might  enter  a  town  to  meet  the  same 
citizens  imder  the  Union  flag,  welcoming  them  to  Uieir 
hearths  and  their  homes.  Of  this  Ihct  they  were  often 
assured  by  the  negroes,  who  could  give  the  names  of  men 
who  had  returned  &om  a  hot  skimush  with  th^  Iowa  Cav- 
alry, had  hastily  stabled  their  horses,  washed  themselves, 
and  come  forth  to  meet  and  welcome  the  men  with  whom 
they  had  just  been  in  mortal  combat.  In  conflicts  of  this 
discoura^ng  character  many  months  passed,  in  which, 
even  in  their  victories,  he  could  see  nothing  gained  for 
the  great  objects  of  the  war.  On  every  side  he  witnessed 
the  reverse  of  all  be  had  hoped  to  find.  He  expected  to 
meet  an  honorable  enemy  in  fair  fight,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  witness  the  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
civilization  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  but  carried  the 
principles  of  secession  to  their  legitimate  result.  In  one 
of  Ma  letters  he  writes:  — 

"  A  yeai's  reudence  at  the  South  would  ixmTince  any  senuUe 
man  that  the  BebelUoo  is  but  the  natnral  result  of  the  state  of  sod- 
ety  prevailing  here.  The  speech  of  Charlea  Sumner  on  the  bar- 
barism of  slavery  is  the  truth,  and  nothing  bat  tbe  truth.  I  would 
rather  help  end  tbe  war  in  one  big  fight,  than  wander  aboat  here 
in  search  of  gneiillas,  wbo  will  shoot  at  one  from  behind  fences  and 
trees.    Some  of  them  have  been  troubling  oar  camp  guard.    One 
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Ind  twD  flngen  cat  off  b;  a  man  who  sppToaAtA  his  port  at  night ; 
X  Becaod  had  a  ball  pat  tiinngb  his  aim,  and  a  third  bad  hit  hat 
■hot  off." 

Such  -WBB  the  singleness  of  his  own  purpose,  ihat  he 
witnessed  with  strong  indignation  the  ialae  patriotiBm  that 
had  secured  honorable  positions  for  peculation  and  fraud. 
Ba  writes :  — 

"  Han;  of  the  newspapers  have  mncli  to  wy  of  the  ineffideocy 
of  oar  CBTftlr;.  If  50a  hod  seen  the  last  lot  of  hones  sent  to  our 
regiment  the  other  daj  from  St.  Lonis,  7011  would  have  been  soiv 
prised.  Of  the  ten  drawn  b;  our  company,  not  one  was  fit  for  the 
tervice ;  one  would  not  eat,  another  oonM  icarcelj  walk,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  in  the  bone-yard  before  the  month  is  ont  If 
the  gorermnent  wQl  foniisti  us  with  snch  hones  as  Morgan  steals, 
we  will  ride  as  &Bt  aod  as  far  as  bii  band." 

Of  the  policy  pursued  in  Tennessee  he  writes ;  — 

**  Two  thousand  good  men  from  the  plains  and  the  Rocky  Moun> 
tains,  fed  by  the  right  sort  of  man,  snch  as  can  easily  be  found  in 
Kansas  or  the  Territories,  with  some  flying  artillery,  with  no  wagons, 
but  living  on  the  country,  would  soon  clear  the  State  from  guerillas. 
l%ey  wonld  do  more  than  twenty  diousend  of  the  troops  who  are 
now  trying  to  catch  the  miscreants." 

Of  the  Banitary  proTisioQ  for  the  army  he  writes:  — 

"  There  is  mure  truth  than  poetry  in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
HoDthly  oa  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  army.  Our  company 
entered  Benton  Barracks  with  one  hundred  and  <me  men.  One 
man  has  been  lost  in  action,  three  have  died  from  disease,  and  one 
has  been  drowned.  There  are  fifty-two  left.  Where  are  the  rest  ? 
Disdiai^ed  from  Uie  service  for  disabili^.  If  a  soldier  has  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  his  chance  fbr  recover?  is  rather  smaU.  The 
faosintal  under  present  management  contributes  little  to  his  re> 
covery.  It  would  be  far  better  policy  for  the  government  to  core 
and  keep  the  enlisted  men  than  to  offer  large  bounces  for  recruits 
to  fill  their  places." 

He  describes  the  Southern  feeling  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  dated  March  14, 1863 :  — 
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"  One  decieive  victory  here  at  present  would  be  the  dgnal  for 
the  people  to  join  oar  ranks ;  for  if  they  see  dearly  that  we  shall 
win,  they  are  so  poor  that  they  wonld  enlist  for  the  sake  of  the 
pay.    The  people  are  praying  for  peace  and  something  to  eat" 

The  utterly  lawleee  conditiou  of  afiairs  in  Teonesaee,  the 
want  of  discipline  pervading  both  armies,  the  prevalence 
of  intemperance,  the  growth  of  vicious  habits  of  every  de- 
Bcnption,  at  times  produced  in  him  a  feeling  of  despon- 
dency, almost  of  discouragement ;  and  he  wrote,  December 
12, 1863 : — 

"  I  never  bad  any  taste  for  army  life,  and  what  I  have  seen  since 
I  enlisted  baa  increased  my  dislike.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  enlisted 
when  I  did ;  but  when  my  term  of  enlistment  expires,  I  think  I  will 
leave  the  army." 

But  on  reflection,  the  great  object  of  the  war,  the  down* 
fall  of  oppression,  and  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of  man, 
furnished  him  a  reply  to  the  questions  which  weighed  upon 
his  mind.  Though  he  vas  partially  discoiiraged,  the  great 
work  to  be  accomplished  rose  up  before  his  mind  in  all  ita 
grandeur,  and  banished  the  feeling  of  despondency.  At 
Donelson  and  Mur&eesborough  he  had  aided  in  the  grand 
result.  Through  extreme  toil  and  dangers  innumerable,  he 
had  passed  many  months  in  the  field  for  the  suppression  of 
guerillas.  He  had  witnessed  the  triumph  of  our  great 
commander  at  Vicksbuig,  a  result  he  had  constautiy  pre- 
dicted, and  had  seen  him  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand. He  had  read  the  Proclamation  of  the  President, 
giving  liberty  to  &e  slaves.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service,  he  re^nlisted  in  the  ranks,  with  his 
brother  and  the  majority  of  his  company,  for  the  great,  and, 
as  he  believed,  the  final  campaign  of  the  war. 

After  his  re-enlistment,  at  his  last  visit  to  his  home  on 
furlough,  when  a  fiiend  earnestly  remonstrated  with  him 
on.  his  indifference  to  promotion,  representing  that  the 
country  needed  the  exercise  of  bis  higher,  rarer  talents. 
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which  qualified  him  for  any  positioQ  in  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, his  reply  was,  "  The  country  needs  men,  not  officers ; 
and  though  as  an  officer  I  should  associate  with  men  of  a 
higher  rank,  they  would  not  be  men  of  higher  integrity  and 
virtue."  He  obeyed  his  convictions,  and  gave  to  his  coun- 
try a  man.  He  agam  shared  in  the  danger,  toil,  and  priva- 
tion of  his  old  company,  of  whom  one  who  knew  them  well 
writes,  "  There  was  not  an  evil  man  among  them." 

For  a  few  weeks  after  his  enlistment  bis  regiment  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  But  this  gave  him 
no  assurance  of  inactivity  in  the  approaching  campaign.  He 
had  studied  well  the  situation  and  the  men  who  were  to 
make  the  great  moves  in  the  eventful  game. 

"  General  Grant,"  he  writes,  "  will  keep  as  all  doing  Bomething 
this  aeaHoa.  If  the  generals  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  do  not 
play  opoD  him,  he  will  clear  Vii^inia  of  the  Bebels.  But  Grant 
himself  will  be  there,  and  he  will  watch  so  doeely  all  whom  he 
■ospects,  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  do  their  duty.  I  expect  that 
Sherman  wiU  keep  the  cavalry  busy  this  season.  He  believes  hi 
hnrting  the  Bebels,  and  wiU  go  ia  for  grand  raids." 

In  the  expedition  tiom  Atlanta,  under  Qenerals  Stone- 
man  and  McCook,  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry  was  attached  to 
the  command  of  the  latter.  The  two  colonms  marched 
southeasterly  in  divergent  lines,  having  arranged  a  junc- 
tion after  two  days.  While  McCook's  column  were  en- 
gaged in  tearing  up  the  raUs  of  the  Macon  Road  at  Love- 
joy's  Station,  they  were  assailed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
retreated  towards  Newnan  on  the  West  Point  Bailroad, 
where  they  met  and  were  hemmed  in  by  another  body  of 
Bebels,  through  whom  the  main  body  of  the  Union  forces 
cut  their  way,  and  reached  Atianta  with  the  loss  of  five 
hundred  men. 

Tebbets  was  captured  at  a  point  remote  from  the  main 
body,  whither  he  had  ridden  in  haste  to  warn  a  friend  on 
[ucket,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  had  but  a  few  minutes 
previously  been  captured.    This  was  on  the  80th  of  July, 
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1864.  Hie  folloiring  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  vrittea  by 
Mr.  B.  H.  White,  the  fiiend  above  mentioned,  dated  Nash- 
ville, October  80, 1864,  after  his  escape  from  the  enemy :  — 

"  Oar  captors  took  from  ns  whatever  they  wonted.  Aflerwarda  we 
were  searched  three  timee,  the  last  time  at  AndereODvUIe.  There  we 
were  cmnpelled  to  remove  our  clothing,  which  they  examined  piece 
by  piece,  and  everyddng  they  found  they  kept,  even  photographs 
aod  letters.  Thosa  who  were  lacky  enough  to  keep  thns  (as  extra 
ck>tlung  or  a  blanket  were  here  relieved  of  it,  and  we  were  tuned 
loose  into  the  stockade  with  what  we  hiqipened  to  have  on  our 
backs.  Bat  for  some  reason  they  left  me  a  blanket  and  Martin  a 
piece  {^  canvas.  Of  the  uz  hmidred  that  were  put  into  the  stock- 
ade that  day,  at  least  half  were  without  boots  or  shoes,  and  many 
witboat  hat  or  oobL  .... 

"  There  were  confined  in  this  stockade  about  tbiitf-two  thousand 
men.  Thdr  condition  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  If  I  should 
attempt  it,  you  would  scarcely  credit  me. ....  We  were  fed  upon 
about  half  a  pound  of  corn-bread,  made  of  very  coarse  unsifted 
meal,  or,  instead,  one  pint  of  com-meal  of  the  same  quality,  two  or 
three  ounces  of  beef  or  bacon,  a  pint  of  cooked  beans  or  rice ;  if 
the  beans  or  rice  were  issued  raw,  we  would  get  about  half  a  pint. 

"  When  our  rations  were  issued  raw,  each  man  would  get  twice 
a  week  a  pine  stick  of  about  one  inch  in  thickness  and  two  feet 
long.  Widi  this  he  was  expected  to  cook  a  week's  rations,  while 
all  aroand  us  were  huge  pine-trees, — to  be  seen,  but  not  readied." 

A  brief  journal  vas  kept  by  TebbetB  during  his  imprison- 
ment at  Andersonville,  which  Till  aid  our  conception  of 
the  scenes  that  were  tiiere  vitneBsed. 

"Jtdy  80,  1864.  —  Captured  by  the  Bd>els  near  the  town  of 
Newnaa,  Coweta  County,  Oeoigia.  They  took  my  hat,  money, 
&«.,  and  mii'i'b"^  me,  with  fifty  others,  to  town,  and  confined  us 
in  a  warehouse. 

"  Jtdy  31.  —  Received  a  small  quantity  of  bread  and  meat 

"Avgtut  \.—  Seardied  Knlay,  but  nothing  was  taken  from  me. 
At  ten  o'clock  received  a  piece  of  bread  as  large  as  my  two  fingers. 
Took  the  cars  and  travelled  twenty-three  miles  to  Eastport,  where 
we  stopped  all  night  till  five  o'dock,  a.  h.     Searched  agiun. 
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"  Augutt  2.  —  Took  the  can  tar  AQdenaaTtUet  siztj  men  in  k 
tight  box-car,  only  ooa  door  (^md,  with  no  water  and  with  nothing 
toeat. 

"AMffutt  8.  —  Beached  Andenonrille  at  noon;  stripped  and 
tearched  agun,  then  nuirched  inside  the  '  Bull  Pen,'  a  naat;,  filthy 
place  or  thirty  acres,  ocmtaining  thir^  thoound  men;  no  filth 
removed ;  dead  men  carried  oat  at  all  horns.  Aflcr  marching 
orer  the  place.  White  and  myMlf,  with  two  others,  found  a  ptaoe  to 
pitch  a  tent ;  most  of  the  boys  have  no  shelter  at  all ;  drew  tome 
eom^iread  and  rotten  bacon. 

'^Auffutt  4.  —  Not  very  well  to-day;  the  trip  on  the  can  dis- 
agreed with  me.  Weather  hot  and  dry.  The  guard  shot  a  man 
to-day  for  croeeing  the  dead-line. 

"  Augvtt  5.  —  A  shower,  and  very  hot. 

"  Auffuit  6.  —  Not  well  to-day  i  took  a  good  bath  in  the  creek  ; 
got  K«ne  coarse  bread  and  a  little  meat ;  no  appetite ;  vety  warm 
night. 

"Auffutt  7. — Had  a  good  night's  sleep,  notwithstanding  the 
weather ;  took  a  bath  and  washed  my  shirt  and  drawers,  the  only 
ooee  I  have.  Fanta  well  worn.  Sent  a  letter  h<»ne.  Another 
man  shot  near  the  dead-line. 

"  Avgutt  9. — Aboat  noon  rained  very  hard,  washed  down  part 
of  the  stockade,  and  wet  as  all.     No  ntions. 

'^AuguMt  10.  —  Drew  half  ratJons,  bread  and  boiled  beans. 
Could  Dot  eat  the  beans.  Bained  hard;  in  the  aftemoon  drew 
some  boiled  beef  with  no  bread. 

'^AvguMt  11. — Drew  beans,  bread,  and  beef. 
"  Avgtat  13.  —  A  rery  hot  day.    A  great  many  haye  died  wiUi- 
in  a  few  days.    Fresh  bee^  beans,  and  com-biead. 

"Auffvtt  15. — The  fever  b  ^lating  which  has  for  a  few  days 
prerailed  in  the  camp  on  the  subject  of  exchange.  I  dread  the  idea 
of  a  irinter  campaign  in  this  hole.  Not  so  many  deaths  for  the  last 
two  or  three  d^s.  One  has  no  idea  of  the  sighls  in  this  place. 
Horrible  1  Men  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  this  state  on  any  conditions. 
"Atiffutt  16.  —  Fine  morning;  had  a  hui  night's  sleep,  but 
sweat  in  my  sleep. 

"Aufftttt  17.  —  Bad  night's  sleep ;  washed  my  shirt  and  drawers 
before  daylight. 
"Aufftut  16.— Think  of  selling  my  pen  and  pencil  for  a  pail  to 
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cook  in ;  it  is  hard  to  part  with  it,  bnt  then  I  mtut  look  to  my 
health. 

"  AugtM  19.  —  Vei7  hot  day.  Stayed  in  mj  lent  most  of  the 
day ;  very  weak  like  the  rest  of  the  boys,  can  hardly  carry  a  bucket 
of  water. 

'^Augtut  20.  —  For  breakfaBt,  beana,  cmat-ooffbe,  corn-bread, 
fresh  beef,  and  baoon. 

"  Augutt  22.  —  Played  chesa.  Some  prUonerB  broa^t  In,  bat 
Dot  enoDgh  to  equal  the  nimiber  of  thoee  that  dia. 

"  Avgtut  23.  —  Very  hoL  Some  ptuonen  escaped  last  night. 
Drew  Boroe  molasses  yesterday. 

"AuffUMt  24.  —  Had  a  long  talk  fta  (be  chance  for  exchange; 
etill  hope  for  one  this  falL 

"  Augutt  25.  —  Hot  day.  Feel  a  Utile  down-hearted  once  in  a 
while. 

"AugvU  26. — Draw  raw  rations  now;  do  not  like  it;  have 
not  wood  enough,  and  nothing  to  cook  the  radons  in. 

"  Augutt  27.  —  Great  exdtement  aboot  ezchaog&  AH  to  be 
exchanged  in  two  or  three  weeks.     Wish  it  were  true. 

"  Augittt  29.  —  Draw  beef  in  the  morning  the  rest  of  the  ratjons 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  Augutt  29.  —  A  little  down-hearted.  The  ughts  seen  in  this 
place  are  enough  to  sicken  any  one. 

"  Augutt  SO.  —  Beports  in  regard  to  exchange  contradictory. 
KatioDS  good,  bat  rather  slim.  Bequire  acme  figuring  to  make 
three  meals  a  day. 

"  Augutt  SI.  —  Yesterday,  one  month  a  prisoner.  H(^  I  will 
Dot  have  to  stay  more  than  another  month.  ^Vlsh  I  could  eat  some 
home-made  bread  and  bntter.  I  bare  bought  a  small  kettle  of 
three  pints,  in  which  we  make  soap. 

"  Septemher  2.  —  Sherman  reported  flanking  Hood.  In  hopes  we 
may  be  recaptured  some  dme  this  month. 

**  Septtmher  6. — Hot  days,  cold  nights.  Pity  the  men  without 
any  shelter,  and  there  are  thonsands. 

"  September  7.  —  Be^  to  more  the  men  oat,  some  say  for  ex- 
change, and  some,  to  enter  another  '  Bull  Peu.' 

"  September  9.  —  Still  moving  out  the  men. 

"  September  11.  —  The  good  work  atill  going  on. 

■•  S^tetnhar  12." 
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At  this  date,  the  jonriial  is  discoDtinued,  althoogli  its 
writer  did  not  leave  Andersonville  till  die  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. From  Uiis  time  till  the  8d  of  October,  the  day  of  hJs 
arrival  at  Savamiab,  he  ivas  on  Ma  passage  to  and  from 
Lovej<7,  and  franderiiig  in  the  sramps,  having  escaped 
from  his  captors,  though  only  to  &11  into  the  enemy's  hands 
sgun  in  a  few  days.  From  Savannah  he  was  transferred  to 
Uillen,  vhere,  on  the  80th  of  October,  jnst  three  months 
after  his  first  capture,  he  was  released  by  God  from  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  man.  The  best  accoimt  of  the  inter- 
vening epoch  is  to  be  found  in  the  narratives  of  his  fellov- 
soldiers.  Hr.  White's  account,  quoted  above,  continues  as 
follows:  — 

"On  the  19th  of  September,  eleven  hundred  were  taken  Axnn 
the  stockade  to  be  exchanged  for  Bebel  prUoners  in  the  hands  of 
General  Sherman.  Martin  and  I  were  among  tbera ;  but  when 
we  anived  at  the  point  of  exchange,  a  place  about  twenty  milei 
■ontb  of  Atlanta,  on  account  of  some  disagreement  between  the 
commiBsionen,  only  five  hundred  were  exchanged  ;  we  were  not  of 
this  number.  I  never  saw  snch  a  disappointed,  disheartened  body 
of  men  as  the  seven  [six]  hundred  who  were  tamed  back.  Many 
bant  into  tears.  We  hod  travelled  that  day  fifteen  miles,  all  weak 
from  inanffident  food,  bestdea  many  barefooted  and  sick.  While 
gcdng  towards  freedom  we  cared  little,  k  that  we  could  walk,  but 
DOW  we  had  a  ni^t'a  march  before  na  without  h(^  to  buoy  ua  up. 

"  Luckily,  about  dark  it  began  to  rain ;  ia  the  darkness,  Martin 
and  I  had  got  separated.  I  had  watched  two  guards  who  were 
mangling  farther  apart  than  five  paoee,  as  required  by  their  orders. 
I  aaw  there  was  a  chance  for  escape.  We  were  iu  a  thick  wood, 
but  would  in  a  few  momenta  come  into  B  clear  country.  I  called 
for  Martin,  but  got  no  reply.  I  gave  my  blanket  to  a  member  of 
Cranpanj  E  beside  me,  requesting  him  to  give  it  to  Martin ;  told  him 
of  my  intenti<x),  and  walked  between  the  two  separate  guards  and 
WW  free." 

The  subsequent  events  of  his  unhappy  experience  are 
related  in  the  following  extract  ih>m  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Lot  H.  Carley  after  his  exchange,  dated  Annapolis,  Decern-  ' 
ber  5, 1864  :  — 
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"  Martin,  being  lame,  fell  hack  to  the  rear.  White  nude  hit  es- 
cape. The  next  morning  the  sick,  Martin  among  them,  were  de- 
tached and  pat  into  the  can,  reached  Macon,  wh««  they  remained 
two  days,  then  started  for  Savannah.  When  aboot  twenty-five 
miles  from  Macon  he  jmnped  &om  the  car.  The  gnard  supposed 
he  was  faUing,  and  attempted  to  catch  him  ;  he  did  get  hold  of  him, 
which  eaaed  his  &11  very  mach ;  bat  as  it  was,  he  injured  one  leg 
badly  by  spraining  his  knee-joinL  The  gaaid  on  the  top  of  the 
cars  fired  at  lum,  bat  without  efi^ct.  He  started  off  into  the  woods 
and  swamps,  somedmes  in  water  np  to  bis  knees,  subsisting  wholly 
upon  green  com  and  such  vegetables  as  he  ooold  find,  for  five  days, 
when  he  fband  his  strength  was  ^hng,  and  oondoded  he  could  nev- 
er get  into  our  lines ;  he  therefore  went  to  a  boose,  and  gave  him- 
self up  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  taken  back  to  Camp  Sumter,  where 
he  remained  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  he  was  again  started 
for  Savannah  on  the  Ist  of  Odober,  arrivuig  on  the  Sd.  One 
f£  the  boys,  having  room,  took  Mardn  into  his  shanty.  There  was 
soon  an  opportunity  offered  him  of  going  into  the  hospital ;  but  be 
concluded  that  the  stockade  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  hos- 
pital, and  he  prefwred  staying  with  those  he  knew.  He  seemed  to 
hold  his  own  very  well,  and  perhaps  improved  a  little  while  we 
remained  at  Savannah.  I  left  Savannah  on  the  11th  of  October, 
and  arrived  at  Camp  Lawton,  near  Millen,  GecH^ia,  the  same  day. 
Tebbets  came  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  After  a  few  days  I  soc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  axe  and  some  logs,  and,  with  a  man  from  tbe 
Twentieth  Ohio  Voluoteen,  built  a  shanty  sufficiently  large  to  ao- 
oommodate  six  men.  I  was  the  only  one  bekmging  to  my  company 
fit  for  duty,  being  tour  in  all. 

"  We  all  did  everything  in  oar  power  for  Martin,  but  he  seemed 
to  fail  very  fast,  for  no  medidne  of  any  kind  could  be  obtained. 
He  continued  to  fail  until  the  30th  of  October,  when  he  died 
in  the  morning  about  sunrise.  He  was  lying  between  me  and 
Brwnard  when  he  died.  About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  I  was  up  with  him,  but  lay  down  again  and  went  to 
sleep  ;  about  four,  I  was  awakened  fay  his  groaning,  and  got  up  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  was  lying  on  his  face  and  never 
spoke  after.  He  apparently  did  not  imagine  he  was  so  near  his 
end,  although  he  seemed  to  make  every  effort  to  procure  something 
that  would  help  him,  knowing  he  was  fiuling. 
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"His  hoAj  was  taken  from-the  stockade  the  ume  moTDing  be 
died,  wbidi  was  the  last  I  ever  eaw  of  his  remains.  I  did  not  know 
where  he  was  buried,  bat  think  it  was  near  the  depot. 

"  The  da;  before  his  death  we  had  a  long  conversation ;  he  ap- 
peared confident  of  getting  home  bj  Thanksgiving.  I  was  to  go 
roand  to  his  hwne  with  him,  and  we  imagined  what  a  feaat  we 
would  have." 

Thus  he  died,  of  privatioD  and  ezbaustioa,  —  almost  of 
gtan^tion,  —  after  twice  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  ranks 
becanse  "  the  coontr;  needed  men,  not  officers."  His  let- 
ter of  appointment  as  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  In- 
qiector^General  of  Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Cuto- 
berland  had  reached  regimental  head-quarters  two  weeks 
after  his  capture,  and  he  never  saw  it.  He  was  the  last 
of  eight  clasamateB  who  died  in  the  service,  and  the  onlj 
Harrard  graduate  who  breathed  his  last  amid  the  horrors 
of  a  Rebel  prison. 
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STEONG  VINCENT. 

FriTKte,  Wayne  Guards  (Erie,  Fa.),  April- J11I7,  IBSl ;  Ueatenant- 
Coloiel  83d  Peon.  Vds.  (InAnCry),  September,  1861 ;  Colonel,  June  29, 
186S;  Brigadkr-Geoeral  Vda.,  3u\j  2,  1883;  died  Jolf  7,  1863,  of 
wound*  received  at  Gettyaborg,  Jaly  3. 

STRONG  VINCENT  was  bom  in  Erie  County,  Penn- 
Bfivania,  June  IT,  1837.  Hia  father  was  Betbuel  B. 
Vincent,  at  the  time,  and  for  many  years  after,  a  lai^ 
iron-founder  at  Erie.  His  mother  was  Sarah  A.  (Strong) 
Vincent. 

His  Bcbool-days  were  like  those  of  other  boys  until  he 
was  fourteen  years  old.  He  then  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  had  had  schooling  enough,  and  so  he  informed 
his  father,  who  replied,  "  Very  well,  my  son,  but  nobody 
can  be  idle  about  me.  If  you  leave  school,  you  must  go 
into  the  foundry."  The  boy  was  too  proud  to  yield,  and 
into  the  foundry  he  went.  For  six  months  he  worked  as  a 
common  laborer.  Possessing  remarkable  physical  strength, 
he  did  almost  a  man's  work.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
his  father  transferred  him  to  the  cotmting-room,  where  he 
remained  until  about  seventeen  years  old.  By  this  time 
Strong  had  entire  charge  of  the  books,  and  was  overseeing 
much  of  the  labor  in  the  foundry.  He  now  thought  that  he 
should  become  a  more  successful  worker  of  iron  if  he  ac- 
quired a  scientific  education,  and  with  that  intent  left  home 
to  enter  the  Scientific  School  at  Hartford.  Once  becoming 
a  student,  he  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  regular  collegiate 
education,  and  in  a  short  time  he  prepared  for  and  entered 
Trinity  College.  But  he  was  not  yet  content.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Harvard  had  a  charm  for  him,  and  after  two  years 
he  left  Trinity  and  came  to  Cambridge,  in  the  fall  of  1856. 
He  had  been  so  hurried  in  his  first  fitting  for  college,  that 
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he  deemed  it  better  to  lose  a  year,  rather  than  eater  tiie 
dass  corresponding  to  hie  class  at  Trinitf,  and  tlierefore 
entered  as  Sophomore  in  the  Class  of  1859. 

Yiucent  was  a  man  of  mark  in  hia  Glass  and  in  the  Col- 
lie. His  personal  appearance  vae  in  his  favor.  There 
was  not  a  student,  from  Senior  to  Sophomore,  who  did  not 
on  first  meeting  him  seek  to  learn  who  he  was.  Physically 
he  seemed  fully  deTeloped.  Of  rather  above  medium  height, 
he  had  a  well-formed  and  powerful  frame,  and  his  face  was 
remarkably  striking  and  handsome.  He  looked  many  years 
older  than  he  really  was,  and  in  every  respect  his  mind  cor- 
responded to  his  body.  One  would  have  said,  on  hearing 
him  converse,  that  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 

He  was  not  a  hard  student.  If  the  old  recitation  list 
were  to  be  consulted,  the  marks  against  Vincent's  name 
would  hardly  predict  a  life  of  such  credit  to  himself  and 
his  College.  And  yet  when  the  Glass  of  1859  graduated, 
if  the  professors  had  been  asked  to  name  those  whom  the 
College  in  after  years  would  delight  to  count  among  her 
children,  Vincent  would  have  been  high  in  the  catalogue. 
He  had,  moreover,  warm  friends  in  all  the  classes,  was  pres- 
ident of  one  or  two  societies,  and  was  chosen  one  of  the 
marshals  for  Class  Day. 

On  entering  Harvard,  Vincent  had  given  up  the  design 
with  which  he  first  left  home.  A  learned  profession  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  plain  and  practical  life  of  an  iron- 
founder.  He  determined  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  much  of  his 
reading  while  in  college  was  with  this  view. 

Graduating  in  1859,  he  returned  immediately  to  Erie, 
and  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  a  leading  lawyer  of 
the  county.  In  two  years  he  had  become  this  gentleman's 
partner  in  business,  was  occupying  a  prominent  position  at 
the  bar,  was  taking  an  influential  part  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  city  and  county,  and  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  took  especial  interest  in  the  politic 
cal  campaign  of  1860,  espousing  the  cause  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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The  day  after  the  President's  firet  call  for  Tolunteers,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Wayne  Guards.  His  mo- 
tive was  pure  patriotiBm.  It  was  a  great  sacri&ce  for  faim 
to  leave  bis  home,  his  family,  and  his  brilliant  prospects. 
The  dreams  that  every  boy  has  of  a  soldier's  life,  it  is  tme, 
came  back  to  him ;  but  at  his  age  he  could  count  the  cost 
of  military  honors.  The  price  was  too  great,  and  honors, 
such  ae  had  for  him  a  still  higher  value,  he  vas  sure  to  ob- 
tain in  paths  of  peace.  Manhood  and  patriotism  made  him 
a  soldier. 

Some  time  ere  this  Vincent  had  been  engaged  to  be  mai^ 
ried  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  of  Xewark,  Hew  Jersey.  Tel- 
egraphing to  her  his  determinaljon  to  take  up  the  musket, 
he  told  her  he  thought  it  best  for  her  to  become  his  wife 
immediately.  She  consented  to  his  wishes,  and  he  hastened 
to  Newark,  where  they  were  married ; — not  then  to  be  sep- 
arated, however,  for  Mrs.  Vincent  went  with  her  husband 
to  Pittsburg,  whither  the  Wayne  Guards  wen  ordered,  and 
the  battalion  did  not  leave  that  city. 

When  the  three  months'  men  were  discharged,  Vincent 
still  thought  that  Mb  services  belonged  to  his  country,  and, 
taking  an  earnest  part  in  raising  the  Eighty-third  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  of  Volunteers,  he  was  chosen  and  commis- 
sioned its  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Just  after  leaving  home  he  wrote  to  his  wife:  "  Surely 
the  right  will  prevail.  K  I  live,  we  will  rejoice  over  our 
country's  success.  K I  fall,  remember  you  have  (pven  your 
husband  a  sacrifice  to  the  most  righteous  cause  that  ever 
widowed  a  woman." 

The  regiment  reached  Washington  in  September,  and 
was  assigned  to  Bntterfield's  brigade,  MajoivGeneral  Filz- 
John  Porter's  division.  A  man  of  Vincent's  ability  did  not 
long  escape  the  notice  of  higher  commanders ;  and  the  po8i< 
tion  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  r^^ent  being  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  he  was  frequently  called  away  on  other 
duty,  being  employed  much  of  the  winter  as  brigade-in- 
spector. 
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Yincent  was  before  Torktown  vitb  his  regiment,  and 
there  was  no  soldier  vho  vorked  harder  in  this  ^ege  than 
he.  He  was  frequentt;  in  commend  of  the  pickets  for  two 
or  three  miles  along  the  line,  and  often  had  chai^  of  work- 
ing parties  in  the  trenches.  Besides  performing  the  duties 
for  which  he  was  detailed,  he  made  the  siege  of  Torktown  a 
stody.  He  knew  the  position  and  importance  of  ever;  work 
and  every  gun  along  our  lines. 

Marching  up  the  Peninsula  after  the  evacoatioa  of 
.  Yorktown,  the  army  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamun- 
key.  Here  General  Porter  selected  Vincent  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  small  body  of  troops  in  a  reconnoissance  across 
the  riTer  in  the  lower  part  of  King  William  County.  The 
expedition  took  him  some  miles  into  the  interior,  but  was 
bloodless.  Ho  merely  teamed  that  there  were  no  armed 
Rebels  there. 

Reaching  the  Ghickahominy,  the  regiment  was  encamped 
near  Gaines's  Mills,  and  for  sereral  weeks,  with  a  few  days' 
exception,  did  picket  duty  in  the  swamps  through  which 
the  river  flows.  The  exception,  however,  is  a  memorable 
one,  —  the  battle  of  Hanover  GourtrHoiisd,  —  Vincent's 
first  battle,  though  he  had  often  been  under  fire  before 
Torktown.  In  this  action  the  regiment  suffered  but  little. 
The  battle-field  was  not  so  deadly  as  the  camp  and  picket 
duty  to  which  they  returned.  Even  the  powerful  frame  of 
Vincent  coold  not  withstand  the  poisoning  air  of  the  swamps, 
and  towards  (he  latter  part  of  June  he  was  sick  almost  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery. 

He  was  removed  to  the  tent  of  a  friend  living  at  army 
head-quarters,  where  there  were  more  of  the  necesBaries  and 
comforts  of  Ufe.  He  had  not  been  there  a  day,  however, 
when  the  camp  at  Gaines's  Mills  became  the  scone  of  a  ter- 
rible battle.  The  sound  of  cannon  and  musketry  reached 
the  sick  man's  ears.  Precautions  were  taken  to  keep  from 
bim  the  issue  of  the  day ;  but  when  at  night  he  saw  the 
preparations  for  retreat,  he  learned  all,  and  an  old  servant 
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told  him  the  fote  of  his  re^ment.  Over  one  half  bad  been 
either  killed  or  voiinded,  and  the  Colonel  and  the  Major 
both  lay  dead  on  the  battle-field.  Vincent  forced  those  who 
had  charge  of  him  to  let  him  go.  He  compelled  the  servant 
to  bring  him  a  horse,  and  morning  found  him  at  Savage's 
Station,  at  the  head  of  the  renmant  of  the  regiment. 

But  be  took  do  part  in  the  seven  days*  campaign.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  strong  will,  of  enthusiasm,  even  of 
frenzy ;  and  for  Vincent  to  command  his  regiment,  or  do 
any  duty  whatever,  was  now  beyond  this  limit.  He  was 
put  into  an  ambulance ;  and  of  what  followed  he  after- 
wards remembered  nothing,  until  he  woke  up  half-way 
down  James  River  on  board  a  sick-transport.  It  was  like 
awakening  in  a  tomb.  It  seemed  still  to  be  a  dream.  He 
raised  himself  up,  and  saw  in  the  long  hull  two  hundred 
other  cots,  each  with  its  burden.  He  saw  the  attendants 
gliding  noiselessly  about.  He  lay  back  upon  his  pillow 
^un  to  liear  unconscious  mutterings  and  deep  groans,  and 
breathe  that  air  known  only  to  those  who  have  breathed  it, 
and  by  them  never  foi^tteu.  It  seemed  as  if  it  could  not 
be  true. 

Vincent  remembered  always  with  the  greatest  gratitude 
the  attentions  of  a  kind  lady  upon  this  boat ;  and  through 
measures  taken  by  her,  he  found  bis  wife  and  father  ready 
to  receive  him  on  landing  at  New  York.  They  soon  took 
him  to  Erie,  where  he  remained  till  the  1st  of  October,  re- 
turning then  to  the  scene  of  war.  He  found  his  regiment 
doing  picket  duty  on  the  Potomac,  near  the  mouth  of  Au- 
tietam  Creek.  It  was  hi»  regiment  now.  He  had  been 
chosen  and  commissioned  Colonel  during  his  absence. 

Both  commander  and  men  were  rejoiced  to  be  tt^tber 
once  more ;  though  sorrow  was  mingled  with  Vincent's  joy 
as  be  looked  upon  the  thinned  ranks  and  war-worn  flags. 
The  regiment  was  soon  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  re- 
cruits and  convalescents,  and  during  the  pleasant  October 
weeks  he  brought  it  up  to  its  old  standard  of  excellence. 
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The  11th  of  December  found  Tincent  about  to  take  his 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  Before  tbo  battle  the 
men  of  his  raiment  believed  that  he  would  prove  a  good 
leader.  Afler  it  tliere  was  scarcely  any  position  to  which 
in  their  enthusiasm  they  would  not  hare  raised  him. 

He  did  not  become  actively  engE^;ed  till  the  13th.  Ly- 
ing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  city,  he  saw  that 
he  had  a  task  before  him  that  would  require  all  his  courage 
and  all  bis  nerve.  His  men  were  losing  confidence  and 
relish  for  fighting.  When  they  crossed  the  river  and  passed 
through  the  town,  out  upon  the  shelf  of  land  back  of  the 
city,  across  which  they  had  seen  all  day  such  desperate 
diai^^  of  our  men  to  the  foot  of  the  semicircle  of  fortified 
hills,  —  and  all  in  vain,  —  they  felt  that  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg was  already  lost. 

It  was  now  that  Tincent  proved  himself.  A  member  of 
the  regiment,  in  writing  of  this  battle,  speaks  of  the  high  and 
chivalrous  sense  of  duty  which  caused  their  Colo|iel  to  seem 
almost  reckless  in  the  example  he  set,  under  the  terrible  fire 
the  new  troops  issuing  &om  the  city  drew  from  the  enemy. 
Forming  under  this  fire,  the  regiment  advanced  just  before 
dark,  and  relieved  troops  in  our  front  line.  Here  it  re- 
mained for  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  mean  time  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigade  fell  to  Vincent.  During  the  night  he 
took  advantage  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  ground  and  caused 
the  men  further  to  protect  themselves  with  earth  thrown  up 
by  bayonets  and  dippers.  On  Sunday  his  troops  sufTered 
less  than  troops  to  the  right  and  lefl,  but  it  was  a  long  day. 
No  attack  was  made,  and  there  could  be  no  communication 
with  the  rear,  for  they  were  so  near  the  enemy  that  it  was 
death  to  rise  from  the  ground. 

Soon  after  sunset  a  message  was  sent  out  from  the  city 
for  him  to  taM  back  as  soon  as  he  safely  could.  The  men 
were  immediately  cautioned  to  be  ready  to  rise  and  march 
to  the  rear.  All  knew  the  danger.  The  moon  was  shin- 
mg  brightly*  and  for  an  hour  it  seemed  that  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  retire  without  loss  of  life.  But  vhen  the  or- 
der first  came  the  youag  commander  had  observed  a  few 
little  clouds  just  appeariog  over  the  bills.  Soon  those  aesn 
him,  wondering  why  he  did  not  direct  the  movement  to  be- 
gin,  saw  his  anxious  look  fostened  upon  one  of  these  clouds  ; 
and  as  by  inspiration  the  whole  brigade  knew  what  he  was 
awaiting.  The  cloud  increased  in  size,  came  nearer,  grew 
blacker,  came  where  all  wished  it  to  come ;  and  when  at 
last  Uie  mooD  withdrew  her  &ce,  for  once  unwelcome,  the 
relief  that  came  to  every  soldier's  mind  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  confidence  in  his  conmiander._ 

The  brigade  fell  back  to  the  city  unot^erved,  remained 
in  the  streets  through  Monday,  and  by  Tuesday  bad  re* 
crossed  the  river  and  was  on  its  way  back  to  the  old  camp ; 
Vincent  relinquishing  the  command  of  the  brigade  for  that 
of  his  regiment. 

Many  officers  will  remember  Vincent's  quarters  near  Po- 
tomac Creek,  after  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  He  lived 
in  the  most  homelike  of  tents ;  and,  though  he  was  not 
much  giren  to  visiting  other  officers,  he  had  a  way  of  draw- 
ing people  to  himself.  He  had  mnch  leisure,  as  the  men 
of  his  regiment  had  been  long  in  the  field,  and  it  required 
but  little  attentioD  to  keep  them  comfinlable  and  in  good 
drill  and  discipline,  and  his  officers  were  competent  and 
energetic.  Therefore  he  was  ever  ready  to  extend  a  wel- 
come to  those  who  came. 

As  a  general  thing  bia  companions  were  older  than  him- 
self; for  though  Vincent  was  but  twenty-five  years  old,  he 
was  already  a  little  gray  and  quite  stout ;  and  Uiis,  with  his 
deciuve  countenance  and  confident  address,  made  him  seem 
the  compeer  of  men  of  forty.  Among  his  associates  were 
officers  of  the  highest  rank.  He  could  adapt  himself  to  all, 
—  could  talk  with  tiiie  politician  on  questions  of  history, 
with  a  general  officer  on  military  evolutions,  or  with  a ' 
sporting  man  on  the  relative  merits  of  horses,  —  and  all 
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The  quiet  life  of  this  winter  was  a  taste  of  the  life  Vin- 
cent would  tiave  chosen.  He  was  a  soldier  from  a  sense  of 
da^,  not  from  mere  love  of  the  profession,  although  he  un- 
doubtedl;  had  the  same  enjoyment  in  a  reconnoiBsance  or  a 
nttle  that  he  had  felt  in  earlier  life  on  a  deer-hunt.  But 
it  would  have  been  sweeter  to  him  to  sit  in  the  door  of  his 
Lome,  snrroanded  by  those  most  dear  to  him,  and  feeling 
himself  trusted  and  honored  by  the  citizens  of  his  county 
and  State,  than  to  view  from  a  general's  head-quarters 
whole  miles  of  tented  fields,  and  be  chief  of  all  the  thou- 
sands encamped  before  him.  He  was  ambitioue  for  dis- 
tinction, and  in  any  walk  of  life  would  have  striven  for  the 
honors  men  pay  to  those  who  display  great  merit ;  but  to 
him  there  were  honors  as  real,  if  not  as  dazzling,  to  be 
gained  in  peace  as  in  war.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  Senate 
he  would  have  sought  bis  laurels. 

An  extract  from  one  of  Vincent's  letters,  written  about 
this  time,  will  be  of  interest.  It  shows  his  decided  opinions, 
and  reminds  us  of  General  Grant's  instructions  to  General 
9ieridan  in  the  latter's  V^Iey  campaign,  far  later  in  the 
war. 

"We  mnst  fight  them  more  vindictively,  or  we  shall  be  foiled  at 
eveiy  step.  We  must  desolate  the  country  at  we  past  through  it, 
sod  Dot  leave  the  trace  of  a  doabtfol  frieud  or  foe  behind  na ; 
make  them  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest,  terrihly  in  eamest; 
that  to  bieok  this  band  tu  twain  is  monstrous  and  impossible ;  that 
the  Ufa  of  every  man,  yea,  of  every  weak  woman  or  helpless  child 
in  the  entire  South,  is  of  no  value  whatever  compared  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Union." 

For  five  or  six  weeks  Vincent  was  president  of  a  general 
court-martial,  and  later  he  was  offered  the  position  of  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  This  he  de- 
clined, partly  because  be  did  not  consider  the  position  equal 
to  that  of  the  command  of  a  regiment,  pari^ly  because  he 
conjd  not  abandon  his  men,  for  whom  he  felt  a  fatherly  in- 
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terest,  coming  as  he  did  from  the  same  neighborhood  vitfa 
them  all,  and  believing  himself  to  be  responsible  to  their 
relatives  for  their  welfare ;  and  above  all,  because  he  pre- 
ferred to  serve  with  troops.  "  I  enlisted  to  fight,"  he  laugh- 
ingly said,  when  friends  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  the 
staff  position. 

In  April,  the  troops  broke  camp  for  the  Chancellorsrille 
campaign.  Vincent  was  in  command  of  his  regiment  dur- 
ing the  ten  days,  but  was  not  actively  engaged,  losing  in 
all  but  three  or  four  men.  After  its  defeat,  the  army  re- 
turned to  its  old  camp.  The  commander  of  the  brigade 
was  at  this  time  mustered  out  of  service,  and  the  command 
fell  to  Vincent,  —  a  change  acceptable  to  officers  and  men, 
In  another  month  the  army  commenced  that  long  and 
weary  march  that  was  to  end  with  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

On  this  march  Vincent  rendered  signal  service.  By  the 
19th  of  June  the  Fifth  Corps  had  reached  Aldie.  But  lit- 
tle was  known  of  the  movements  of  the  Rebels,  and  it  was 
important  to  learn  whether  their  main  army  was  still  behind 
the  Blue  lUdge.  To  ascertain  this,  General  Fleasanton, 
commanding  the  cavalry  corps,  was  directed  to  engage  their 
cavalry,  known  to  be  between  Aldie  and  Ashby's  Gap.  This 
general  requested  that  infantry  might  be  sent  to  assist  him, 
and  General  Meade,  then  commanding  the  Fifth  Corps,  gave 
him  his  First  Division.  The  troop  marched  at  three  o'clock 
the  morning  of  the  21st,  reaching  Middlebui^h  soon  after 
daybreak.  Two  of  the  infantry  brigades  were  left  in  tliis 
town,  while  the  third,  Vincent's,  went  on  with  Fleasanton. 

The  enemy  was  found  a  little  way  beyond  the  town,  mosU; 
dismounted  and  partially  intrenched.  An  action  immedi- 
ately ensued.  In  it  Vincent  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
his  generalship,  since,  after  the  first  command,  which  was 
merely  to  attack  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  enemy's  right,  till 
the  decisive  moment  of  the  battle,  he  was  free  to  do  what  he 
thought  best.  That  the  decisive  moment  came  so  soon,  was 
due  to  him.    Half  an  hour  after  he  was  ordered  to  begin, 
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the  enemy's  i^ht  was  running,  and  Vincent  had  captured 
one  of  six  guns  that  vere  opposite  to  him. 

Tina  section  of  Virginia  is  remarkable  for  high  stone 
vails,  which  divide  the  land  into  squares  almost  as  regular 
u  those  of  a  chess-board ;  and  though  the  country  is  rather 
open,  there  are  woods  enough  for  the  dark  squares.  The 
euemy  made  good  use  of  these  woods  and  walls,  and  so  did 
Vincent.  He  had  attacked  in  front  with  a  crowded  line  of 
skirmishers,  supported  by  two  regiments,  while  to  his  own 
old  regiment,  the  Eighty-third,  he  had  assigned  the  part  of 
knight  in  the  game  of  chess.  It  had  crept  behind  walls 
and  crawled  through  woods  till  suddenly  it  appeared  to  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear,  forcing  them  to  retreat.  The  cav< 
airy  on  the  right  were  also  successful,  and  a  running  fight 
was  kept  up  for  hours.  The  cavalry,  of  course,  did  most 
of  the  work  in  the  exciting  chase ;  but  half  a  dozen  times, 
when  the  Rebels  made  a  stand,  the  infantry  came  up  in  time 
to  lend  their  aid  in  deciding  a  contest  otherwise  equal.  The 
enemy  was  driven  through  Ashby's  Gap.  Vincent  halted 
near  Upperville,  and  the  next  day.retumed  to  the  camp  of 
the  Fifth  Corps. 

He  there  received  the  thanks  and  commendations  of  Gen- 
eral Heade ;  and,  what  was  more  gratifying,  knew  that  those 
who  had  fought  under  him  felt  that  they  had  been  superbly 
handled.  The  Blakely  gun  captured  was  a  novelty,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

From  Aldie  Vincent  marched  his  brigade  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Gettysburg  with  the  same  promptness  and  in 
the  same  good  order  that  ever  characterized  its  movements. 
One  incident,  however,  deserves  mention.  Crossing  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  Vincent's  excitement  grew  intense ;  and 
riding  np  and  down  the  colunm,  he  inspired  the  men  with 
the  same  enthusiasm.  Especially  did  be  exhort  the  men  of 
the  Pennsylvania  regiment  to  remember  that  they  were  to 
fight  on  their  own  soil. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  conunenced  on  the  1st  of  July, 
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about  a  third  of  our  army  attacking  the  enemy,  who  vere 
in  strong  force  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  town.  We 
vere  beaten,  and,  being  forced  bock  through  the  Till^e, 
occupied,  late  in  the  afternoon,  a  crest  or  ridge  of  hills, 
vhich  was  to  be,  during  the  next  two  days,  the  scene  of  the 
most  terrific  battle  of  the  war.  The  enemy  neglected  to 
follow  up  their  advantage  ;  and  when  the  hot  July  sun  of 
the  2d  arose,  he  looked  down  upon  the  backs  of  three  ad- 
ditioDBl  columns  of  our  troops,  already  arriving  and  deploy- 
ing to  take  their  part  in  holding  the  strong  position  that 
had  been  chosen  for  a  defensive  battle.  Farther  across  a 
valley  and  beyond  the  town,  he  saw  the  &ceB  of  equal  num- 
bers of  foemen  hurrying  forward  and  marshalling  for  attack. 
Two  hundred  thousand  confident  men  were  preparing  for 
deadly  conflict. 

Vincent  bad  marched  twenty-five  miles  on  the  1st,  halt- 
ing only  at  midnight  to  catch  an  hour's  sleep  in  the  street 
of  a  neighboring  village.  Daybreak  fotind  him  deploying 
bis  brigade  some  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  crest  which  was 
to  be  the  line  of  defence.  Later  in  the  morning  the  whole 
corps  was  massed  on  the  left  of  the  Baltimore  Turnpike,  a 
mile  in  rear  of  Cemetery  Hill, — our  most  advanced  position. 
An  occasional  picket  shot  could  be  heard,  and  now  and 
then  the  report  of  cannon.  Both  sides  were  resting  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  previous  day.  Gradually  the  artillery 
firing  became  more  general.  To  a  careless  observer  it 
would  seem  that  the  guns  woke  up  and  went  to  woi^  like 
mortals,  an  industrious  artilleryman  beginning  early,  jast 
as  a  thrifty  shopkeeper  takes  down  his  shutters  in  advance 
of  his  less  eager  neighbors.  Two  or  three  hodrs  later  there 
was  activily  everywhere.  By  two  o'clock  the  battle  had 
begun.  Towards  the  left  there  were  volleys  of  musketry, 
and  the  quick  and  sharp  hang,  hang,  hang  of  the  light  guns. 

But  those  in  reserve  were  troubling  themselves  very  little 
about  the  front.  Hundreds  of  little  fires  were  blazing,  at 
which  men  were  boiling  coffee  and  frying  pork,  while  thou- 
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sands  of  Boldiers  vere  sleeping  Boundl;.  Vincent  sat  all 
tbe  morning  talking  with  groups  of  officers,  vho  assembled, 
bom.  time  to  time,  under  the  tree  before  which  was  planted 
tbe  flag  that  deragnated  his  head-quarters.  There  was  the 
same  attraction  there  that  there  had  been  in  regularly  or- 
ganized camps, — -the  same  kind  and  courteous  greeting 
awaited  officers  as  they  approached, — the  same  enthusiasm 
and  honest  conrjctioQ  of  ultimate  success  reasBured  the 
confident  and  strengthened  the  wavering ;  and  there  was 
the  same  easy  and  careless  conversation  among  tbe  fearless 
and  reckless.  Vincent  was  the  same  everywhere.  But  he 
felt  that  the  2d  of  July  was  to  be  a  great  day,  and,  as  he 
lay  stretched  out  under  the  tree,  he  said  it  would  bring 
him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier^eneral. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  this  quiet  scene  ends.  Fifteen 
minates  later  the  temporary  camp  is  deserted.  The  divis- 
ion is  hurrying  to  the  left  almost  on  a  run,  to  the  support 
of  General  Sickles,  who,  with  the  Third  Corps,  is  fighting 
desperately,  &r  in  advance  of  the  crest  designated  as  the 
line  of  defence.  Two  brigades  were  sent  ont  by  the  right 
of  Little  Bound  Top,  directly  to  the  support  of  Sickles, 
while  Vincent  was  sent  wi^  his  brigade  to  grasp  Little 
Bound  Top,  and  to  bold  the  gorge  between  that  hill  and  Big 
Bound  Top,  it  being  feared  titat  tiie  enemy,  turning  Sickles's 
left,  would  pass  through,  and  then  sweep  down  in  rear  of 
our  line  along  the  crest.  Vincent  saw  at  a  glance  the  fear- 
ful and  responsible  duty  intrusted  to  him.  His  brigade 
must  hold  out  to  tbe  last  man ;  and  he  so  made  his  dispo- 
sitions that  till  the  last  man  was  gone  the  enemy  could  not 
sweep  through. 

Upon  a  bold  spur  which  ran  out  to  the  front  and  left  of 
tbe  hill, —  and  which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  Vincent's 
Spar, —  he  posted  two  of  his  own  regiments,  and  a  third, 
which  was  for  the  time  added  to  his  command,  his  right 
connecting  with  a  battery  of  artillery  near  the  top  of  the 
bill.    The  wall  of  loose  stones  these  men  began  hastily  to 
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build  still  Btauds  ae  evidence  that  the  position  was  well 
chosen.  The  enemj  must  cross  a  wide  valley  fiiU  fifty  feet 
below,  and,  excepting  toward  the  right  of  the  line,  the  as- 
cent was  fearfully  steep.  On  the  left  of  these  troops  thus 
posted,  and  deep  down  in  the  gap  between  the  two  Bound 
Tops,  there  is  a  growth  of  heavy  standing  timber,  open 
and  full  of  the  boulders  that  abound  in  that  region.  Tin- 
cent  had  not  men  enough  to  stretch  across  and  occupy 
the  side  of  the  opposite  hill.  He  therefore  threw  back  a 
fourth  regiment  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  other  three, 
the  fire  of  which  would  take  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  should 
they  attempt  to  pass  around  him  ;  while  the  fifth  regiment 
he  placed  in  reserve,  ready  to  charge  down  into  the  gOTge 
should  the  enemy  be  struggling  throi^h  the  trees  and 
boulders  there,  or  to  rush,  should  that  part  of  the  line 
which  seemed  the  weakest  be  hard  pressed. 

While  these  troops  are  thus  preparing,  a  fierce  battle 
rages  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  and  front.  Two  bri- 
gades of  their  own  division  and  another  division  of  the 
Fifth  Corps  are  struggling  to  hold  a  little  mound  at  the  left 
of  Sickles's  advanced  position.  But  the  enemy  have  deter- 
mined to  throw  their  whole  force  upon  the  right  of  our  army 
this  day;  and  just  as  Vincent's  brigade  is  formed,  troops 
hitherto  uneng^ed  sweep  round  the  little  mound,  and 
now  a  whole  division  is  crossing  the  valley  in  three  columns 
of  regiments,  and  directing  its  march  upon  Little  Bound 
Top. 

As  they  come  through  the  swampy  hollow,  the  battery  on 
the  hill  opens,  but  onward  they  come  with  a  boldness 
scarcely  surpassed  in  history,  excepting  by  that  displayed 
by  these  same  Bebels  in  their  attack  the  next  day  upon 
Cemetery  Hill,  They  charge  up  the  hill.  Vincent  has 
dismotmted  from  his  horse,  and  climbing  a  huge  boulder  he 
stands  out  alone  ten  feet  above  his  men,  where  his  eagle  eye 
can  watch  the  conduct  of  all  and  scan  every  movement  of 
the  enemy.    In  tones  as  loud  and  clear  as  ever  uttered  by 
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man  he  calls  out  not  to  yield  an  inch.  But  this  is  his  last 
command.  As  the  first  line  of  the  enemy  reeled  and  stag- 
gered down  the  hill  under  the  deliberate  plunging  fire  they 
met,  Vincent  was  mortally  wounded.  Standing  upon  his 
lofty  pedestal,  he  had  been  a  mark  for  Rebel  riflemen,  who, 
not  engaged  in  the  chai^,  could  coolly  fire  far  above  the 
beads  of  their  own  men.  By  one  of  these  sharpshooters  he 
is  supposed  to  bare  been  shot. 

Before  following  him  in  his  pain  and  discomfiture,  as  he 
was  bonie  &om  the  field,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  brigade  whose  success  that  afternoon  was  bo  much 
owing  to  what  he  had  done,  —  to  tell  how  ^ain  and  agun 
the  enemy  attacked  the  right,  and  then  the  centre,  and 
how  at  last,  finding  the  extreme  left,  numbers  of  them 
passed  round  the  spur,  and  then,  by  the  flank,  up  the  gap 
among  the  trees  and  boulders,  and  how  then  facing  to  the 
front  they  charged  again ;  of  the  conflict  there,  ending  by 
a  counter  chai^  of  the  re^ment  that  had  been  placed  in 
reserve,  led  by  an  officer  equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  professor  of  a  New  England  University,  —  Colonel 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Twentieth  Maine.  But  this  must  be 
left  to  others. 

Vincent  was  taken  to  a  farm-house  two  miles  to  the  rear. 
It  was  found  that  a  ball  had  fractured  his  left  thigh-bone 
and  passed  up  into  the  intestines.  He  was  soon  told  that 
he  could  not  recover.  His  only  wish  then  was  to  have  life 
and  strength  long  enough  to  reach  his  home,  that  he  might 
die  there.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  he  was  visited  by 
General  Meade's  chief  of  stafi*,  who  had  been  his  early  bri- 
gade commander  and  an  intimate  friend.  The  General 
brought  authority  to  place  an  officer,  men,  and  horses  at 
the  disposal  of  the  woimded  man,  and  also  the  information 
that  notice  of  Vincent's  appointment  as  Brigadier-General 
was  hourly  expected  by  telegraph. 

The  interview  was  a  sad  one.  Vincent  could  scarcely 
hope  for  the  eight  days  the  surgeons  promised ;  and  as  the 
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friend  hung  over  the  cot,  they  both  felt  that  it  iras  a  couch 
of  death.  Vincent  talked  cahnly  of  death,  of  his  wife,  his 
unborn  child,  bis  parents  and  brother  and  sister,  of  the  var, 
and  of  his  countt7.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  die,  to  be  cut 
ofT  BO  early,  just  as  he  was  winning  honors  that  would  give 
BO  much  pleasure  to  others ;  it  was  hard  to  give  up  wife 
and  kindred  and  friends ;  and  it  was  terrible  to  linger  there 
alone  in  that  wretched  hovel  with  no  dear  faces  about  him. 
And  yet  he  sud  he  feared  not  death  for  himself.  He  had 
long  been  a  professed  follower  of  Christ,  and  felt  prepared 
for  future  life.  But  on  account  of  others,  death  came  most 
unwelcome.  The  lives  of  his  wife  and  child  had  been  at 
stake,  as  well  as  his  own,  in  that  hard-fought  battle.  After 
a  short  hour  the  staff  officer  bade  him  the  last  good  hj,  tak- 
ing kind  and  loving  messages  to  those  at  home. 

Vincent  had  still  hope  that  his  father  and  wife  would 
reach  him,  and  thus  was  saved  from  that  living  death  that 
he  otherwise  would  have  suffered  while  consciousness  re- 
mained.  The  appointment  of  Brigadier-General  was  sent 
to  him  the  day  after  he  received  his  wound ;  but  the  officer 
to  whom  it  was  directed  having  been  also  wounded,  it  did 
not  reach  him  before  death. 

Every  kindness  was  rendered  the  dying  man  by  sui^eon 
and  officers,  so  far  as  was  possible  at  such  a  time ;  bat  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was  still  severer  fighting  on 
the  8d,  and  that  by  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  July  both 
armies  were  miles  away  from  Gettysburg. 

Before  hie  own  gallant  regiment  marched  away,  however, 
the  men  gathered  in  great  numbers  that  they  might  obtun 
a  last  glimpse  of  their  beloved  loader.  The  clothes  which, 
dyed  in  his  blood,  had  been  cut  from  his  wounded  form, 
were  eagerly  seized  by  these  devoted  men.  They  cut  the 
cloth  into  little  strips,  each  man  taking  a  piece  to  be  for- 
ever a  memorial  and  a  saddest  relic  of  the  great  Bebellion. 

On  the  4th  Vincent  fell  into  a  drowsy  state,  from  which 
he  awoke  only  at  long  intervals.     Wldle  asleep  his  face 
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vore  a  troubled  expression,  as  if  he  sufibred,  but  vhen 
fttrake  he  uttered  no  complaint.  Finally,  on  the  7th  he 
breathed  his  last  The  body  was  taken  to  Erie,  and  there 
bdried  with  military  honors. 

A  little  ^1  was  bom  to  Yincent  two  months  after  his 
death.  The  child  lingered  a  year,  and  then  left  her  mother, 
to  mingle  her  dust  with  that  of  the  hero  of  Little  Bound 
Tqi. 
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1860. 

EDWARD  GAItDNER  ABBOTT. 

Cftptun  Sd  Mbib.  Vo1&  (Infaotiy),  Uay  34,  1861;  killed  «t  Cedar 
MotmUin,  Vn^  Augut  9,  1B62. 

EDWARD  GARDNER  ABBOTT,  eldest  son  of  Hon. 
Josiah  Gardner  and  Caroline  (Lwermore)  Abbott, 
was  bom  at  Lowell,  Massacbusetts,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1840,  and  was  the  eighth  in  descent  from  George  Ab- 
bott, who,  forced  by  reli^ous  scruples  and  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1643, 
and  settled  in  Andover,  MasBachusetts.  Edward's  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  St.  Loe  Livermore,  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Hampshire.  Judge  Livermore 
was  BOTeral  times  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  IdTermore,  King's 
Attorney  in  New  Hampshire  before  the  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  first  United  States  Senator  from  that  State. 

As  a  boy  Edward  was  active,  sprightly,  and  high-spirited, 
of  quick  intellect,  full  of  playfulness  and  life,  and  early 
manifested  a  more  than  usual  fondness  for  all  muscular 
sports  and  exercises.  "  His  activity,"  says  one  who  knew 
him  from  infancy  to  manhood,  "  suggested  the  idea  of  per^ 
petual  motion,  and  was  the  occasion  to  him  of  frequent 
bruises  and  broken  limbs."  With  this  exuberant  vivacity 
and  this  passion  for  muscular  superiority,  there  was  united 
a  great  love  of  reading,  especially  works  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature and  biography,  which  was  fostered  and  gratified  by 
the  large  nuscellaneous  library  of  his  father.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  old  he  had  read  through  all  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  besides  the  standard  juvenile  romances. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Lowell  High  School,  and 
the  principal,  0.  C.  Chase,  Esq.,  thus  writes  concerning 
him:  — 
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"  He  left  his  mark  upon  mj  mind.  He  wu  a  boy  of  great  inde- 
pendence of  chanuster,  of  geaerons  and  honorable  impulaea,  and  of 
a  hi^  and  chiTalroua  sense  of  booor.  He  was  natural!;  impnUive, 
and  fonder  of  being  a  leader  than  of  being  led,  jet  he  possessed  so 
nneli  native  roanlmeas  and  so  nice  a  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  true 
gentlemaii,  that  lus  name  holds  an  enviable  place  upon  the  records 
of  oar  udraoL  He  waa  a  diligent  aa  well  as  a  veiy  ambitious 
Kbolar.     He  entered  Harvard  College  without  condidoo  in  1656." 

One  of  Abbott's  schoolmates,  J.  Davis,  Esq.,  writes :  — 
"  As  a  boy  he  was  always  gentlemanly,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a 
ineui  act  ever  attribnted  to  him  by  his  schoolmates.  While  fitting 
(or  college  he  was  very  ambitions  to  stand  well  in  his  class.  .... 
I  remember  an  inddent  illastrating  his  fortitude  under  physical  suf- 
fering. We  had  in  our  school-house  yard  a  tree  with  a  limb  broken 
<tf  near  its  body,  (m  which  we  osed  to  swing  by  the  arms  and  take 
flying  leaps.  Abbott  soon  excelled  in  this.  One  day  be  unluckily 
fell  and  broke  his  arm.  It  seemed  bnt  a  day  or  two  before  he  was 
bade  again  at  school,  looking  a  little  pale  and  with  his  arm  in  a 
sling  yet  cheerful  aa  ever,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more,  with  bis  arm 
still  in  the  sling,  he  was  back  npon  tHe  old  limb  again,  showing 
what  oould  be  done  with  one  hand.  The  aim  was  afterwards  frac- 
tured a  second  time,  yet  not  in  the  same  manner." 

Besides  these  two  instances,  he  broke  his  arm  again, 
making  three  fractures  vithin  the  same  six  months.  These 
duldisb  mishaps  developed  a  contempt  for  danger,  and  a 
pereonal  coun^  which  amounted  almost  to  rashness. 
This  was  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
just  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  parents  had 
gone  to  the  sea-shore  for  a  few  days,  leaving  Edward,  his 
nster,  and  one  of  his  youi^r  brothers  in  chai^  of  the 
house.  It  being  warm  summer  weather,  Edward  slept  on 
a  lounge  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and  earned  up  wl& 
him  every  night  in  a  small  basket  the  silver-ware  in  daily 
use.  This  basket  he  placed  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of 
the  lounge.  A  bni^lar,  aware  probably  of  the  absence 
of  Edward's  parents,  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
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through  a  window  which  he  msnaged  to  raise.  After  ran- 
sacking THrions  oilier  rooms,  he  entered  the  one  where  Ed- 
ward was  sleeping,  and  took  the  basket  of  plate  and  also 
Edward's  watch,  which  was  suspended  from  a  chair.  With 
tliese  he  went  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house  again.  In 
his  moTements  the  thief  dislodged  some  small  article  from 
flie  place  where  it  rested,  and  the  slight  noise  caused  by- 
its  falling  upon  the  floor  was  sufficient  to  wake  Edward. 
He  immediatelj  missed  the  basket  of  plate;  and,  getting 
up,  proceeded,  without  putting  on  any  clothing,  down 
stairs,  where  he  found  the  robber  engaged,  bj  the  light  of 
a  small  lamp,  in  examining  the  pockets  of  some  clothes 
which  he  had  broi^ht  tc^ther  from  various  closets  for 
tills  purpose.  The  burglar  saw  the  boy  at  tiie  same  in- 
stant, and,  seizing  the  basket  of  plate,  jumped  through  the 
window,  which  he  had  left  open  to  &cilitate  his  escape. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitaticai,  Edward  sprang  after  him, 
and  seizing  him  before  he  had  gone  more  tiian  a  few  steps 
from  the  house,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The  boy  was  un- 
usually strong  and  active  for  his  age,  and  unencumbered  by 
clothing,  and  clung  to  the  jnan  with  resolute  determina- 
tion, shouting  all  the  while  for  help.  The  latter  was  more 
anxious  to  flee  than  to  engage  in  a  oontest  with  the  boy, 
and  finally  managed  to  break  away  from  him  and  escape, 
but  without  taking  with  him  any  of  his  plunder,  which  iu 
tite  struggle  was  scattered  all  over  the  lawn. 

In  college  Abbott  took  a  very  active  interest  in  boating, 
and  in  his  Junior  year  became  a  member  of  the  University 
crew.  In  this  and  the  following  year  he  rowed  in  seven 
different  races,  being  victorious  in  oil  but  one.  The  training 
to  which  the  crew  subjected  themselves  during  both  of  these 
■aaaons  was  very  severe.  The  abstinence  from  wine,  spirits, 
tobacco,  soda-water,  tea,  coffee,  and  almost  from  water  it- 
self, the  Spartan  diet,  the  return  to  childhood's  bedtime, 
the  long  walks,  the  two-mile  runs  for  "  improvement  of  the 
wind,"  the  daily  pull  <tf  ox  miles  on  the  Qiarles,  under  the 
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merciless  criticiam  of  the  boT  oar  (Harvard  racing  crers 
can;  no  cocksvain},  are  trials  and  tortures  for  the  impatient 
8[mt8  of  youth  from  which  most  etodents  shrink,  especially 
in  the  midsommer  of  the  Senior  year,  irhen  the  pleasures 
of  Class  Bay  and  the  festiTities  accompanying  the  close  of 
ttie  College  course  hold  oat  such  strong  temptations  for 
sel^indiilgence. 

No  one  underwent  this  severe  training  with  more  cheer- 
fdlness  or  pursued  it  more  rigidly  than  Abbott.  There  was 
no  fear  that  he  would  surreptitioaaly  indulge  in  anything 
forbidden  by  the  rules  regulating  diet  and  regimen.  The 
only  thing  to  be  apprehended  in  bis  case  was  that  be 
would  overdo  and  "  train "  too  much.  He  never  spared 
himself,  but  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  work.  H^  ex- 
ample did  much  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  into  the  others, 
and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  their  victories.  A 
majority  of  the  University  crew,  in  both  these  years,  were 
subsequently  in  the  tFnion  anny,  and  to  Henry  W.  Gamp 
and  Edward  Abbott,  who  occupied  corresponding  positions 
in  the  Yale  and  Harvard  boats  in  the  College  Regatta  in 
1859,  was  reserved  the  glory  of  dying  fbr  Uieir  country. 

Notwithstanding  Ills  devotion  to  boating  and  muscular 
exercise,  Abbott  was  a  diligent  student  and  held  a  good 
rank  as  a  scholar,  standing  one  year  in  the  first  quarter  of 
his  Class.  His  early  love  of  reading  he  still  retained,  and 
few  had  BO  good  a  knowledge  of  generd  literature.  He  - 
was  fond  of  argument  and  extremely  tenacious  of  his  opin- 
ions. In  &ct,  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, and  one  concerning  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  speak  too  strongly,  was  the  pereistency  with  which  he 
adhered  to  every  opinion  or  undertakiog  which  he  had 
embraced  or  begun. 

Immediately  after  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  lav 
in  the  office  of  Samuel  A.  Brown,  Esq.  Some  idea  of  the 
energy  and  ardor  wiA  which  he  entered  on  the  new  pui^ 
suit  may  be  gathered  fh>m  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Brown :  — 
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"  Edward  entered  vaj  office  in  Lowell  ga  a  etndent  at  Uw  in  the 
month  of  August,  1860.  He  was  then  about  twen^  years  of  age. 
I  had  known  him  from  infancy,  but  had  never  teen  enough  of  him 
to  enable  me  to  form  a  very  de<3ded  ofnnion  of  his  abOidea.  While 
he  was  in  my  office  be  deroted  himself  with  the  greatest  industry  to 
the  task  of  mastering  what  he  intended  should  be  his  future  profes- 
sion. He  secluded  himself  very  much  from  sof£e^,  and  applied 
himself  to  hard  and  laborious  study.  From  my  present  recollection, 
he  was  in  the  office  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day  on  an  average. 
He  was  determined  to  excel  in  his  profession ;  and  the  asaduity 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  bis  hooka  was  sure  evidence  that 
he  would  have  succeeded.  Xo  medium  or  average  position  at  the 
bar  would  have  satiBfied  him.  He  had  fixed  his  eye  on  the  topmost 
roiud  in  the  ladder  of  profes^onal  eminence,  and  was  determined  to 
reaidi  it.  He  was  self-reliant,  had  industry,  peiBeverance,  energy, 
and  patience.  He  knew  no  such  word  as  /ail  in  anything  he  un- 
dertook. His  judgment  was  very  mature  fbr  a  youth  of  twenty 
years  of  age.  His  mind  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  unravel- 
ling intricate  questions  of  law,  and  applying  prindples  to  cases.  I 
considered  him  a  very  good  lawyer  when  be  had  been  m  my  office 
ux  months." 

But  from  these  quiet  pursuits  he  was  aroused  by  the  call 
to  arms.  Evea  before  graduation  he  bad  expressed  to  a 
classmate  and  intimate  friend  from  Mississippi,  irho  subse- 
quently became  s  general  in  the  Confederate  service,  his 
intention,  in  case  hostilities  should  ever  break  out  between 
North  and  South,  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Rebellion  vas  formally  begun,  this  resolve  was  put 
into  immediate  execution.  He  was  not  actuated  in  so 
doing  by  any  distinctively  antislavery  feeling  or  sentiment. 
His  father  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  had  supported  Mr.  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  in  1860 ;  and  Edward,  though  not  old  enou^ 
to  vote,  entertained  the  same  political  convictions,  and 
had  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  Presidential  campaign. 
Throwing  aside,  however,  all  partisan  feeling,  he  applied 
himself  with  such  energy  to  recruiting  a  company,  that 
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before  the  end  of  April  he  had  obtained  tlie  requisite  num- 
ber of  men.  This  company,  called,  after  his  father,  who 
contributed  lai^Iy  to  its  equipment,  the  Abbott  Qrays,  vaa 
composed  of  excellent  material.  It  is  worth  mentioning, 
that,  at  one  of  their  preliminary  meetings,  a  stranger  came 
in  slightly  intoxicated,  and  began  to  be  very  noisy  and  cre- 
ate quite  a  disturbance.  Abbott  ordered  him  to  be  put  out ; 
but  the  man  being  of  rough  and  powerful  aspect,  the  others 
hung  back  and  hesitated  a  little.  Abbott  immediately  left 
the  platform  where  he  was  presiding,  came  down  to  the  of- 
fender, and  sumnuirily  ejected  him.  The  confidence  of  hia 
men  was  gained  at  once.  They  saw  that  their  leader  would 
ask  them  to  do  nothing  that  be  did  not  dare  do  himself. 

This  company  was  mustered  into  service  for  three  years, 
and  assigned  to  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (In- 
fantry). They  went  into  camp  at  Brook  Farm,  West  Box- 
bury,  on  May  lltb,  eight  days  after  the  President's  first 
call  for  three  years'  volunteers.  This  company  being  the 
first  to  arrive,  Captain  Abbott  took  command  of  the  camp. 
A  brother  officer  writes,  that  "  at  that  early  day  Abbott  had 
bis  company  completely  in  hand.  He  was  accurate  and 
precise  in  all  his  orders  and  in  the  details  of  his  duties. 
'SJ&  company  then  was  clean,  neat,  orderly,  and  soldierly 
in  appearance." 

The  next  company  that  arrived,  coming,  perhaps,  from 
too  indolgent  friends  at  home,  were  disposed  to  chafe  at 
the  rigorous  camp  restrictions  which  they  found  already 
established.  The  new-comers  bad  also  some  disturbances 
among  themselves,  and  the  two  matters  combined  caused 
much  disorder  and  confusion  on  the  first  night.  Most 
commanders,  with  no  more  experience  than  Abbott,  would 
have  temporized,  separated  the  two  companies  for  that 
ni^t,  and  remedied  the  matter  next  day  by  orders.  But 
Captain  Abbott  did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  He  strength- 
ened his  guard  and  gave  still  stricter  orders  to  the  sen- 
tmels.    He  put  some  of  the  more  turbulent  offenders  un- 
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der  arrest ;  aod,  not  cooteat  irith  the  representations  of  the 
captfUQ  of  the  company  that  the  men  had  no  small  armB 
about  them,  caosed  a  thorough  inspection  to  be  made, 
that  he  might  satisfy  himself  that  such  was  the  esse.  The 
officer  from  whom  the  foregoing  account  was  derived  says, 
"  This,  my  first  and  still  lasting  impression  of  him  was,  that 
he  was  a  firm,  unflinching,  thorough,  exact,  and  persistent 
man,  without  a  particle  of  compromise  in  his  nature,  when 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  right." 

Concerning  the  strictness  of  his  diBcipUne  the  same  of- 
ficer Bays:  — 

"  He  tolerated  no  departnre,  not  even  of  a  hair's  breadth,  from  his 
exact  and  litravl  orders,  on  the  part  of  iboee  noder  hixn.  He  ex- 
pected the  same  tieatment  from  his  snperion,  aod  he  always  obeyed 
in  that  apirii.  He  «as  just  as  rigid  to  himself  in  all  the  duties  he 
owed  to  his  oommand,  aa  he  oompelled  bis  oommaad  to  be  in  aU 
their  duties  to  him,  and  that  waa  to  the  very  extent  of  both  spirit 
and  letter.  I  can  say  mtb  absolute  certainty,  that,  daring  my  con- 
stant connection  with  him  for  fifteen  months,  he  never  selected 
(ne  military  daty  or  act  that  he  owed  to  bis  company  that  was 
possible  to  be  performed ;  and,  on  the  other  baud,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  member  of  hia  company  ever  neglected  a  military  duty 
withoat  being  punished  fiir  it" 

Abbott's  commission  as  Captain  was  dated  Hay  24, 1861 ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  volimteer  ofBcers  of  that 
rank  in  the  United  States  sworn  into  the  national  service 
for  three  years.  Three  of  Abbott's  chtssmates,  B.  Q.  Shaw, 
H.  S.  Bussell,  and  G.  B.  Mudge,  were  lieutenants  in  this 
regiment,  while  it  was  in  camp  at  Brook  Farm,  and  four 
more  were  subsequently  connected  with  it.  Of  the  eight, 
one  half  were  killed,  or  died  from  the  immediate  efiect  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

On  July  12, 1861,  the  regiment  joined  the  command  of 
General  Patterson  at  Martinsbui^,  but  was  soon  after  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  General  Banks.  In  October,  Captain  Ab- 
bott was  ordered  home  to  obtain  recruits.     While  here  the 
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news  from  Yii^mia  waa  such  as  to  indicate  an  impending 
battle,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  liis  regiment  would  be 
ffligaged.  He  was  very  much  excited  at  the  thought  of 
being  away  at  such  a  time.  He  chafed  so  much  and 
his  impatience  became  so  strong,  that  his  &ther,  fearing 
that  be  would  go  back  to  the  field  without  waiting  for 
orders,  and  perhaps  thereby  involre  himself  in  difficulty, 
went  to  Major-General  Butler,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
Boston,  and  obtained  &om  him  a  military  order  com> 
manding  Gaptun  Abbott  to  return  to  the  field.  He 
went  back  taking  with  him  forty  recruits,  and  arrived 
in  Washington  just  after  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  in 
which,  however,  his  raiment  was  not  engaged.  The 
Twentieth,  with  which  bis  brother  Henry  was  connected, 
sofiered  severely  in  tliis  engagement;  and  the  following 
letter  from  Edward  to  his  father,  written  in  the  most  bu> 
ried  manner  and  with  great  blots  and  splashes  of  ink,  ren- 
dering it  in  places  almost  illf^ble,  exhibits  in  a  striking 
manner  the  wannth  of  his  bro&erly  love  ani  his  intense 
eagemen  for  the  battle. 

"  WiaBiiroiov,  Ociobet  S4, 1861. 
"  We  arrived  here  Isat  night,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving 
Boston.  I  hope  lo  be  able  to  get  truupoitation  by  canal,  so  as  to 
join  my  regiment  to-morrow  nighL  The  men  behaved  excellently 
throa^MMit  tbe  entire  joomey,  and  gave  me  but  slight  trouble. .... 
I  am  fearfully  worried  about  Hem^  and  the  Twentieth.  The  pa- 
pen  said  to-ni^t  that  the  wonnded  would  be  brought  in  by  tbe 
canal-boat,  and  for  the  last  half-hour  I  have  been  riding  in  a  back 
TBJnly  endeavoring  to  find  whether  they  have  come  or  not  All 
thmk  that  Colonel  Lee  baa  been  taken  prisoner,  and  not  killed ; 
and  I  think  it  is  sa  But  I  am  so  nervous  I  What  if  anything 
shonkl  have  happened  to  Henry  I  Tbe  thought  drives  me  almost 
em^.  He  may  be  here  in  tUs  dty  and  I  not  looking  after  him. 
I  conld  never  forgive  myself  if  he  were.  He  ought  not  to  have 
gone  to  the  war.  If  he  did  go,  he  ahoold  have  gone  with  me. 
What  ii  the  matter  with  me  7  I  never  felt  so  nervous  before  in 
my  life.   It  is  too  bad  for  me  to  worry  yon  about  it,  but  then  I  can't 
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help  it.  If  anything  has  happened,  I  promise  you  you  shall  hear 
of  it  before  yon  get  this  letter ;  but  nothing  can  have  happened,  I 
believe.  I  never  knev  haw  mach  I  loved  Henry  until  to-night. 
Please  don't  show  this  tetter  to  mamma  and  Carrie,  becanse  it  will 
worry  tbem  too  much.  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  Give  my  love  to  mftinmH  and  Carrie  and  the  rest,  and  tell  lliem 
I  was  t«rribly  out  of  sorts  when  I  went  away,  because  I  was  afraid 
onr  regiment  had  been  fighting  and  I  was  not  there.  I  ask  tbem 
to  excuse  iL" 

Another  letter  of  Abbott's  to  a  Mend,  written  Uay  8, 
1862,  exhibits  also  his  intense  longing  for  battle. 

"  0,  we  have  hard  luck  I  We  shall  never  see  a  fi^t.  But 
we  have  travelled  miles  upon  miles,  bivouacked,  passed  night  after 
night  sleepless,  been  cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  and  wet ;  and  yet  we  are 
condemned  to  ceaseless  inacdvity  for  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and 
are  never  to  meet  the  foe." 

But  the  time  was  nearer  at  hand  than  the  young  soldier 
supposed.  In  General  Banks's  retreat  from  the  Shenandoah 
Yalle;,  Hay  24  and  25,  1862,  the  Second  Regiment  formed 
the  rearguard,  and  marched  in  good  order  Bizty-tro  miles 
in  thirty-two  hours,  skirmishing  with  the  enemy  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  Abbott  was  in  command  of  the  two  rear 
companies,  and  took  part  in  the  variouB  engagements  of  the 
two  days.  At  nightfall  of  the  first  day  the  r^pment,  set- 
ting fire  to  the  abandoned  wagons,  left  Newtown,  followed 
closely  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Abbott's  company  had 
stopped  to  rest  and  had  taken  off  their  knapsacks,  when,  by 
the  light  of  the  burning  wagons,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
descried  at  some  distance  charging  down  upon  them,  the 
clattering  of  the  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  hard  road  making 
them  seem  much  nearer  than  they  really  were.  Abbott 
drew  up  his  company  in  line  by  the  side  of  the  road  down 
which  the  enemy  were  galloping,  and  made  his  men  bring 
their  pieces  to  the  "  aim."  AH,  with  the  nervous  excite- 
ment natural  to  troops  for  the  first  time  in  action,  waited 
with  intense  eftgemess  for  the  subsequent  command.    But 
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Abbott,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  not  near  enough  yet, 
ordered  his  men  to  bring  their  pieces  back  to  the  "  ready." 
Agun  they  brot^ht  their  pieces  to  the  "  aim,"  and  again  were 
ordered  back  to  the  "  ready,"  and  it  was  not  until  the  third 
time,  and  when  the  enemy  were  directly  opposite  them,  that 
the  command  to  "  fire  "  was  given.  By  this  time  the  cool- 
ness of  the  Captain  had  infused  itself  into  the  men,  and  so 
simnltaneous  vas  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  that  it  seemed 
like  a  single  report.  It  was  effectual  in  checking  the  ad' 
ranee  of  the  enemy  ;  and  though  their  officers  could  be 
heard  endeavoring  to  urge  on  the  men,  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  another  attack.  At  Bartonsville,  some  miles  be- 
yond, diey  made  another  attack  and  were  again  repulsed 
by  the  companies  of  Captains  Abbott,  Cogswell,  and  Under- 
wood. At  Kemstown  the  same  companies  repulsed  on 
attack  by  infantry.  At  Williamaport,  where  they  arrived 
about  nine,  p.  h.,  May  25th,  Captain  Abbott  was  put  in  com- 
mand  of  five  companies,  to  hold  the  Virginia  bank  until  the 
w^OBS  and  all  the  debris  of  the  army  had  been  put  across 
the  river.  Although  tfiey  met  no  enemy  here,  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  command  to  hold  his  positioa  and  repel  any  at- 
tack that  might  be  made  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
praise  by  officers  under  and  above  him  who  never  before  or 
afterwards  were  brought  in  contact  with  him. 

Concerning  this  retreat  Colonel  Cogswell,  who  was  then 
a  capt^n  with  Abbott,  writes  as  follows  :  — 

"  Cai>twn  Abbott's  company  and  my  own  were  deployed  as  skir- 
mishera,  and  moved  back  and  through  Newtown  under  some  little 
fire  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  which  we  had  just  there  met.  I 
remember  perfectly  how  regularly  and  coolly  Captun  Abbott 
deployed  his  company,  insisting  even  at  that  time  upon  the  exact 
movements  as  preecnbed  by  the  tactics ;  and,  though  there  was 
BOOie  Gcmsiderable  excitement,  gave  his  orders  and  conducted  the 
movements    of  his   skirmish  line  in  the  exact   phraseology   and 

according  to  the  exact  directJODS  of  the  book We  reached 

Winchester  about  two,  a.  u.    Captain  Abbott's  company  was  skir- 
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misbing  in  retreat;  and  during  thai  whole  night, — with  the  enemy 
pressing  thicker  and  faster  and  closer  npon  him,  having  to  retreat 
veiy  slowlj  and  stnbbomly  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  passage  of 
troops  and  wagons  (the  wagon  train  was  seven  miles  long),  —  and 
this,  too,  being  his  first  engagement,  an  important  tnist  being  de- 
volved upon  him,  and  having  been  on  the  march  since  sunrise  of 
the  preceding  day, — no  one  would  have  known,  except  by  the  shots 
and  the  unseasonable  hours,  but  that  Captiun  Abbott  and  his  com- 
pany were  on  drilL" 

In  the  batUe  of  Cedar  Mountain  (August  9,  1862), 
vbere  Abbott  fell,  his  company  had  been  deployed  to  act 
as  skirmishers  to  precede  the  regiment.  The  chaplain  of 
the  re^meot  said  that  be  Ehould  never  forget  the  firm 
voice  of  Abbott,  as  he  said,  "  Fall  in,  men,"  and  the  alac- 
rity with  which  they  responded.  The  company  kept  on 
before  the  regiment  un^  they  reached  en  opening  by  the 
side  of  an  orchard,  where  General  Gordon  first  made  a 
stand  and  planted  his  artillery.  They  (Uterwards  went 
forward  across  a  valley  and  up  a  steep  ascent  into  the 
woods  adjoining  the  wheat-field  where  General  Crawford's 
brigade  had  been  badly  cu^  up.  Abbotfs  company,  still 
acting  as  skinnishers,  dashed  through  the  woods,  and  were 
immediately  engaged  in  a  most  animated  and  dangerous 
contest.  The  men  would  lie  down  and  get  behind  the 
wheat-stacks  and  Etdvance  from  time  to  time,  firing  as  a 
good  opportunity  tempted  them,  or  as  their  captain  gave 
the  command,  but  mostly  in  obedience  to  commands.  Here 
it  was  that  both  captain  and  men  showed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Abbott,  though  requiring  his  men  to  lie  down  after 
firing  and  after  each  advance,  sought  no  shelter  for  him- 
self, but  was  always  on  his  feet,  a  coospicuous  mark  for  the 
enemy's  fire.  Now  he  ordered  bis  men  to  rush  forward  with 
three  cheers  for  the  Second  Regiment, —  then  to  fire, — then 
to  lie  down ;  and  thus  he  passed  two  thirds  across  the  field. 
At  last  he  ordered  the  company  to  fall  back  slowly  and  iu 
order.    This  was  done.    While  this  was  going  on  the  regi- 
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rnent  had  formed  in  the  field  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but 
remained  there  only  a  short  time,  ^ain  seeking  the  shelter 
of  the  voods.  The  Lovell  company  fell  back  to  the  regi- 
ment. The  hardest  fight  seems  to  have  been  when  the 
regiment  reached  the  woods,  and  there  it  was  that  Abbott 
fell,  shot  directly  through  the  neck.  One  of  his  company, 
a  man  named  Page,  seeing  him  fall,  went  to  him  and  asked, 
"C^ptun,  are  yon  wounded  ?  "  Abbott,  with  difficulty,  re- 
lied, "Yes."  Page  then  inquired,  "Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?  "  Bat  Abbott  was  unable  to  reply,  and  in  a  few 
mommts  he  was  dead.  Page  said  he  could  have  lain  down 
and  died  beside  him. 

At  the  time  of  graduation  and  when  he  entered  the 
umy,  Abbott  was  a  model  of  manly  strength  and  beauty. 
He  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  lithe,  erect, 
and  straight.  There  was  an  elasticity  and  springiness  in 
his  gait,  as  he  walked,  that  indicated  a  superabundance  of 
physical  enei^.  As  he  was  not  naturally  broad-chested, 
bat  of  rather  a  slender  make,  the  great  development  of  the 
muscles  of  his  arm  and  chest  resulting  from  his  protracted 
training  had  not  had  the  effect,  ae  is  sometimes  Ae  case,  of 
giving  an  appearance  of  clumsiness  to  the  upper  part  of  his 
body.  There  was  but  httle  superfluous  flesh  about  him,  and 
he  combined  strength  and  activity  in  unusual  proportion. 

In  his  countenance  there  was  a  severe  gravity,  which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really  was. 
Though  not  in  the  least  misanthropic,  he  seldom  laughed 
or  smiled.  There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  manner, 
which,  while  it  inspired  respect,  forbade  any  undue  famili- 
arity,  and  his  intimate  friends  were  comparatively  few.  He 
had  a  hi{^  idea  of  the  military  virtue  of  subordination,  and 
was  always  obedient  and  respectful  to  his  superiors  in  com- 
mand ;  but  this  deference  was  purely  of  a  soldierly  charac- 
ter. As  a  man,  he  felt  himself  the  equal  of  any  one. 

He  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  done  indiffer- 
ently or  eren  moderately  well,  but  always  aimed  at  pei^ 
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fection.  For  this  he  epared  himself  no  labor  op  puna.  It 
was  incompreliensible  to  some  how  he  could  devote  himself 
with  such  enei^  and  become  so  completely  absorbed  in 
matters  not  of  the  highest  importance.  This  intense,  grave 
earnestness  with  which  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  every 
work  that  he  undertook  gtuued  for  him  among  some  of  his 
companions  of  the  Harvard  crew  the  goftriytM*  of  "  Crazy 
Abbott."  But  his  madness  was  that  which  inspires  heroic 
souls,  and  stimulates  them  to  great  actions. 

He  could  do  nothing  bj  indirection,  but  proceeded  to 
everfthing  in  the  most  direct  and  straightforward  manner. 
He  was  bom  to  conmiand  bj  sheer  force  of  nature,  and  not 
by  any  arts  of  conciliation.  He  never  sought  popularity. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  an  ardent,  impetuous  nature,  of 
strong  likes  and  dislikes  ;  but  he  abhorred  deceit  of  every 
kind,  and  was  somewhat  fastidious  in  hie  tastes.  More- 
over, he  was  absorbed  in  his  own  pursuits,  and  self-relying 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  to  Ms  father,  just  a  week 
before  bis  death,  he  thus  concludes :  "  I  wish  to  tell  you 
how  deeply  affected  I  feel  by  your  kindness  in  this  and 
all  other  matters;  and  I  promise  you  that,  with  God*3 
help,  I  will  never  do  anything  to  cause  you  to  be  sorry 
for  it  or  ashamed  of  me."  These  words  indicate  ttie 
thorough  manliness  of  his  nature  and  show  his  principle 
of  action. 

The  testimony  of  Abbott's  superior  officers  is  full  and 
explicit  as  to  his  excellent  soldierly  qualities.  General 
(Gordon,  the  first  colonel  of  his  regiment,  says  :  — 

«  His  military  history  was  without  a  blemish,  from  his  first  manly 
interview  with  me  in  my  office  in  Boston  undl  I  looked  upon  lua 
dead  body  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Of  the  fourteen 
officers  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  out  of  thia  single  regi- 
ment in  this  action,  none  behaved  with  more  conspicuous  gallantry 
than  Captain  Abbott  ....  He  died  as  a  true  soldier  should,  with 
bis  armor  upon  him.    I  saw  him  when  he  felL    I  was  [ffoud  that  I 
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bad  done  smnethiog  to  educate  him  to  the  professicoi  he  so  mocfa,  bo 
peenliBrlj  adorned." 

Genenl  Andrews,  the  successor  of  General  Gordon  in 
die  command  of  the  re^ment,  says  that 

"  His  voice  in  giving  his  commands  to  his  men  in  the  thi^ett  of 
the  fight  was  as  cheerfbl  and  cahn  as  if  on  parade.  From  the  com- 
meooement  of  his  connection  with  the  regiment,  he  ever  showed 
himself  prompt,  effldent,  and  remarkably  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  hie  dn^.  His  ctMnpany  was  dis^ngnished  for  its  neat,  soldierly 
a{i|)earanoe,  and  was  in  every  respect  fully  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  volunteer  si 


Colonel  Russell,  then  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment, 
says, "  that  in  drill,  discipline,  neat  and  soldierly  appearance, 
and  in  etprit  de  oorpt,  Abbott's  company  was  the  best  in  the 
raiment."  His  men,  too,  in  their  turn,  respected  and  were 
proud  of  him ;  and  when  they  saw  that  the  strictness  of  his 
distnpline  was  not  merdy  arbitrary,  but  aimed  to  make 
tliem  a  model  company,  and  that  he  was  rigidly  conscien- 
tiooB  towards  them,  —  when  they  knew  that  his  whole  pay 
and  more  too  was  spent  for  their  benefit, —  and  when  they 
witnessed  his  coolness  and  bravery  in  action,  —  then  re- 
spect and  admiration  ripened  into  a  warmer  feeling;  and 
liad  he  survived  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  there  is 
mrihii^  that  they  would  not  have  suGTered  or  dared  for 

For  the  profession  of  arms  Abbott  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted ;  and  had  he  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  foe,  would 
have  achieved  high  military  distinction.  As  one  of  his 
friends  wrote  of  him,  "  He  was  a  bom  commander,  cool, 
intrepid,  self-reliant,  indomitable,  and  took  to  the  leader- 
ship of  a&irs  as  naturally  as  an  eagle  takes  to  the  air." 
He  had  a  physical  frame  inured  to  hardship,  with  a  courage 
equal  to  the  leadership  of  a  forlorn  hope,  a  resolute  will, 
and  s  tireless  tenacity.  Few  have  fallen  in  the  war  of 
greater  promise.     But  his  "  leaf  has  perished  in  the  green." 
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It  was  less  than  thirteen  monthH  &om  the  tiine  Aat  the 
regiment  left  Brook  Farm  to  his  death.  Excepting  the 
skirmishes  in  Banks's  retreat,  the  hattle  of  Cedar  Mountain 
TBS  the  second  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two. 

"  He  only  lired  but  tin  he  wu  k  nun ; 
TIm  which  no  woncr  had  hii  pmren  oonfiimed. 
In  the  nnthrinking  itttkni  irtwn  he  fong-bt. 
Bat  tike  ft  man  be  died." 

Two  days  after  the  battle  Abbott* a  body  was  recoTered ; 
and  his  face,  even  in  death,  wore  a  singolarly  placid  expres- 
sion. At  the  request  of  many  citizens  and  firiends  in  Lowell, 
bis  parents,  who  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  bad  re- 
moved to  Boston,  waived  their  preference  for  Mount  Aubnm 
as  the  place  of  bis  interment,  and  it  took  place  at  Lowell. 
The  same  band  that  sprinkled  the  waters  of  baptiBm  upon 
his  infant  face  committed  bis  body  to  the  earth.  A  mona- 
ment,  inscribed  with  bis  name  and  a  brief  record  of  his 
services,  and  bearing  also  the  names  of  the  soldiu^  of  his 
oompanj  firom  Lowell  who  fell  with  him,  marks  his  last 
resting-place.  By  his  side  lies  the  bod;  of  his  brother 
Henry;  schoolmates,  classmates,  fellow-martyrs,  and  lov- 
ing brothers,  —  even  in  death  they  are  not  dissevered. 
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HENRY  UTERMORE  ABBOTT. 

Second  Lienteouit  SOtli  Mbh.  Vols.  (Inbnttj),  Jnlj  10,  IBSl ;  Fint 
Lietrtenuit,  November  8, 1861 ;  Captain,  Angnit  89,  IBS!;  ll^or,  M&jr 
1, 1863  -,  killed  at  the  bcttU«  <£  tbe  W)ldeni«M,  Majr  6,  1864. 

HENRY  UTERMORE  ABBOTT,  Major  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  while  commanding  his  regiment,  in  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness,  on  Friday,  May  6, 1864,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years. 

He  was  the  second  sou  of  Hon.  Josiah  G.  and  Caroline 
(Livermore}  Abbott,  and  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  21st  of  January,  1842.  He  entered  Harrard 
College  at  an  unusually  early  ^e,  and  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  1860.  WhUe  in  college  he  gave  a  good  deat  of 
time  to  athletic  sports,  both  in  the  open  air  and  m  the 
gymnasium,  and  to  miscellaneouB  reading.  His  mind  was 
already  of  an  active,  inquiring  turn,  and  he  gave  occasional 
proofs  of  such  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  of  such  capacity 
in  argument,  combined  with  modesty  and  firmness,  as  led 
his  classmates  to  entertain  high  expectations  of  his  future 
distinction.  His  cheerful,  amiable,  and  genial  disposition, 
and  his  frank  and  courteous  manners,  made  him  a  very 
general  favorite. 

He  began  to  study  law  as  soon  as  he  left  coll^,  and  he 
was  80  occupied  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  the  spring 
of  1861.  He  immediately  joined  the  Fourth  Battalion  of 
In&utry,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  as  a  private,  and 
served  with  it  for  one  month  at  Fort  Independence,  Boston 
Harbor.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  commissioned 
as  Second  Lieutenant  upon  the  recommendation  of  Captain 
Bartlett,  and  attached  to  his  company  of  the  Twentieth 
Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  While  the  regi- 
ment was  in  camp  at  Beadville,  Massachusetts,  his  rapid 
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progress  in  learning  his  duties,  and  his  extreme  assiduity 
in  performing  them,  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  his 
superior  officers.  It  vas  observed  particularly  that  he  vas 
patient  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  teach  his  men  the  im- 
portance and  dignity  of  the  duties  of  sentinels.  From  the 
commencement  to  tiie  close  of  his  military  career,  his  high 
estimate  of  this  honorable  function  of  the  soldier  vas  one  of 
his  distinguishing  tr^ts. 

He  went  irith  his  re^ment  to  the  field  in  September, 
1861,  and  on  the  march  and  in  camp  did  faithfully  all  that 
fell  to  him  to  do.  He  vas  present  at  the  battle  of  Ball's 
Bluff,  and  bore  himself  manfully  all  through  that  trying 
day.  -  He  was  one  of  the  five  officers  who  assisted  Captain 
Bartlett,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement,  in  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  exploit  of  causing  a  crazy  boat  to  make  sixteen 
trips  by  night  across  the  Potomac,  thereby  saving  eighty 
men  from  captivity.  He  remained  with  Captain  Bartlett 
and  Captain  Tremlett  oo  the  Yiiginia  shore  while  the  men 
were  crossing,  and  crossed  with  them  in  the  last  trip. 

His  regiment  suffered  heavily  in  officers  as  well  as  men 
in  the  aflair  of  Ball's  Bluff;  and  some  officers,  who  ranked 
him,  sent  in  their  resignations  at  about  the  same  time. 
It  thus  happened  that  the  young  Second  Lieutenant  came 
into  command  of  his  company  before  he  had  been  many 
weeks  in  the  field ;  and,  by  a  singular  chain  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  never  transferred  from  it,  and  continued  to 
command  it  till  he  became  Major  of  the  regiment. 

In  camp  at  Foolesville,  Maryland,  where  his  re^ment 
passed  the  winter  of  1861-62,  Lieutenant  Abbott  was  distin- 
guished for  regularity  and  precision  in  the  discbarge  of  his 
duties,  for  attentive  care  of  his  men,  and  for  promptness 
and  accuracy  in  every  matter  of  battalion  drill.  He  had 
great  fondness  for  the  study  of  tactics,  and  natural  aptness 
for  it,  and  he  rapidly  attained  an  unusual  mastery  of  the 
school  of  the  battalion. 
He  was  one  of  the  very  few  officers  of  the  Twentieth  who 
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did  not  apply  for  leave  to  go  home  in  the  first  winter  of  the 
war.  He  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  valley  of  the  Shen- 
andoah in  March,  1862,  and  went  with  it  to  ^e  Peninsula 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  month.  He  bore  hie  full 
tiiare  of  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  the  si^  of  York- 
town,  and  always  had  hie  company  in  Uie  beet  condidon, 
and  held  it  ready  for  duty  at  the  shortest  notice.  On  one 
occa^oD,  when  hie  regiment  was  engaged  in  supporting  an 
en{pneer  recoonoissance  before  the  enemy's  "  One  Gun 
Battery,"  he  di^layed  a  gallantry  and  a  control  of  his  men 
which  will  long  live  in  the  memoiy  of  those  who  were 
looking  on. 

He  was  present  with  hie  regiment  at  the  battle  of  West 
Point,  where  the  command  was  not  actively  engaged.  On 
the  31st  of  Hay,  when  the  lamented  Sedgwick  met  and 
crashed,  with  ten  regiments  of  his  division,  the  left  of  the 
enemy,  as  it  swung  round  die  beaten  left  wing  of  our  army 
at  Fair  Oaks,  Lieutenant  Abbott  commanded  and  fought  his 
company  with  the  brilliant  bravery  which  was  always  after- 
wards his  acknowledged  characteristic.  He  shared  with  his 
men  the  &tigaes  and  anxieties,  the  hard  marching  and 
bard  fighting,  of  the  seven  days ;  and  at  Glendale,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  while  cheering  and  directing  his  men  with 
voice  and  gestnre,  in  a  peculiarly  exposed  and  trying  posi- 
tion, he  was  shot  through  the  arm  which  held  his  out^ 
strotched  sword.  But  his  wound  did  not  dispose  him  to 
leave  the  field.  He  continued  to  command  his  company 
till  the  end  of  that  sharp  action,  and  commanded  it  again 
the  next  day  at  Malvern  Hill,  When  our  weary  army 
reached  tbe  James  River,  he  went  home  by  direction  of 
the  snrgeons,  but  he  came  back  to  hie  post  before  his  wound 
was  fairly  healed.  His  absence  was  felt  by  officers  and 
men  in  a  way  which  showed  their  deep  eense  of  his  worth. 
Tbe  march  across  the  Peninsula  was  a  peculiar  episode  of 
tbe  war.  It  brought  officers  and  men  very  closely  together. 
I&tigae  and  anxiety  pressed  heavily  upon  both  body  and 
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mind,  and  the  strain  was  such  that  those  who  bore  it  veil, 
and  as  Lieutenant  Abbott  bore  it,  were  recogoized  as  of  the 
truest  temper. 

A.  few  dajs  after  his  return  he  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  Edward,  senior  captain  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Infantry,  whO'Was  killed  at  the  songuinaiy 
and  disastrous  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust. The  brothers  had  grown  up  together;  they  had  gone 
to  school  b^tiier ;  and  at  coll^  they  had  been  classmates 
and  room-mates.  The  difference  in  their  ages  was  less  than 
sixteen  months.  The  tie  that  united  them  had  been  very 
close,  and  the  surrivor  mourned  bitterly  for  the  gallant 
brother  whom  he  had  lost. 

Lieutenant  Abbott  marched  with  the  army  from  Harri- 
son's Landing  down  the  Peninsula  to  Yorktown  and  New- 
port News.  At  the  latter  place  his  brigade  was  embarked 
and  carried  to  Alexandria.  He  was  with  it  on  the  march 
towards  Gentreville  and  at  the  battle  of  Chantilly,  and  white 
it  covered,  last  of  all  the  infantry,  the  retreat  of  Pope. 

In  the  Maryland  campa^n  ho  was  seized  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  field  for  a  while.  He  soon 
returned  to  his  regiment,  and  was  with  it  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1862,  when  it  cleared  the  main  street  of  Fred- 
ericksbui^.  The  Twentieth  was  most  conspicuous  that 
day,  as  it  was  the  only  re^ment  engaged  in  the  street  fight. 
It  crossed  the  river  in  boats,  and  formed  imder  the  bank  of 
the  farther  shore.  Then  it  advanced,  in  column  by  com- 
pany, up  the  main  street  leading  from  the  river.  Abbott 
(then  captain)  led  the  column,  with  his  company  of  sis^ 
men  divided  into  platoons.  The  fire  of  the  unseen  enemy 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  men  fell  fast  Capttun  Abbott 
displayed  the  noblest  courage  on  this  worst  of  days.  He 
fought  Ms  company  till  night  ended  the  carnage.  He  lost 
thirty-five  of  his  sixty  men  in  this  afibir,  which  lasted  only 
two  hours  and  a  half.  The  strain  was  as  hard  as  troops 
can  have  to  bear,  because  they  could  not  see  their  enemy, 
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and  because  the  regiments  ordered  to  support  their  advaQce, 
by  moving  up  on  the  right  and  left,  could  not  be  made  to 
go  forward ;  and  the  Twentieth  advanced  alone,  and  fell  in 
heaps  under  a  fire  that  came  from  erery  house,  from  garret 
to  cellar,  upon  their  front  and  both  their  flanks.  The  o9i- 
cer  conunanding  the  brigade^  in  his  official  report  of  this 
day,  after  stating  that  he  ordered  the  Twentieth  to  clear 
the  street  at  all  hazards,  used  the  following  language  :  — 

"  I  csimot  presume  to  expreas  all  that  is  due  to  officers  and  men 
of  the  Twentieth  Re^ment  for  the  unflinching  bravery  snd  splen- 
did disctpline  shown  ia  the  execution  of  this  order.  Platoon  after 
platoon  was  swept  away,  but  the  head  of  the  column  did  not  falter. 
Ninety-seven  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the 
•pace  of  about  fifty  yards." 

Id  the  great  attack  of  December  ISth  the  Twentieth  had 
the  extreme  right  of  our  line,  and  advanced  on  the  enemy's 
works  under  an  enfilading  fire  of  artillery,  till  it  approached 
the  rifle-pits,  when  a  withering  fire  of  musketry  was  opened 
upon  it.  The  conduct  of  the  regiment  in  this  exposed 
position  was  so  admirable  that  it  received  strong  commen- 
dation in  the  official  report, — commendation  the  more  note- 
worthy, as  it  contrasted  their  steadiness  with  the  waver- 
ing and  ultimate  retreat  of  neighboring  regiments,  which 
were  unable  to  bear  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Captain  Abbott,  in  this  attack,  was  in  command 
on  the  extreme  riglit,  and  he  and  the  regiment  met  with  a 
heavy  loss,  for  his  valued  lieutenant,  Alley,  was  shot  dead. 
Sixty  men  fell  in  this  attack,  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  of  the  three  hundred  and  seven  which  tlie  regi- 
ment numbered  when  it  crossed  the  river. 

When  General  Hooker  commenced  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Ghancellorsville,  in  Hay,  1863,  General 
Sedgwick  caused  his  command,  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  to  cross  below  Freder- 
icksburg.    Thus  the  Twentieth,  which  belonged  to  the  Sec- 
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ood  Division,  came  once  more  under  the  orders  of  the  gal- 
lant soldier  who  commaDded  that  division  all  through  the 
Peninsular  campugn  and  at  Aotietam.  Abbott  was  with  his 
regiment  in  all  the  movements  made  by  Q«neral  Sec^;wick, 
and  marched  with  it  through  the  streets  of  Fredericksburg^ 
passing  the  graves  of  the  many  gallant  soldiers  of  his  com- 
pany who  fell  there  in  the  previous  December.  He  saw  the 
storming  of  Maiye's  Heights,  and  was  with  his  re^ment  all 
the  long  4tli  of  May,  when  the  brigade  of  which  it  formed 
part  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and,  covering  a  front  of  nearly 
five  miles,  alone  held  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  and  held 
it  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  troops  recrossed  the 
river. 

In  the  forced  marches  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysbui^,  Abbott  displayed  the  greatest  efficiency  in  check- 
ing the  evil  of  stra^ling.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his 
exertions  that  his  regiment  arrived  on  the  field  without 
the  loss  of  B  single  man.  In  the  bitter  fighting  which  fol- 
lowed, he  was  of  the  faithful  few  who  first  checked  and 
finally  ropulsed  the  fierce  onslaught  of  Pickett's  division  of 
Lougstreet's  corps.  The  ariillery  of  the  enemy  was  massed 
in  front  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  concentrated  fire  of 
more  than  one  hundred  guns  was  poured  upon  it  for  two 
hours.  Then  came  the  majestic  advance  of  their  inikntty. 
Regardless  of  the  gaps  made  in  their  ranks  by  the  fire  of 
our  artillery,  they  moved  steadily  forward.  The  fire  of  our 
infantry  was  reserved  till  the  faces  of  the  enemy  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  Then  Lieutenant^i'Olonel  Hacy,  conmiand- 
ing  the  Twentieth,  opened  a  fire  which  was  so  rapid  and 
well-directed  Uiat  the  enemy  in  front  broke  and  scattered. 
They  rallied  to  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  Twentieth, 
and  there  &e  collected  masses,  looking  like  an  acre  of  men, 
made  a  desperate  rush,  and  efiected  a  paridal  lodgement  in 
the  line.  Then  came  the  very  tug  of  war.  Troops  from 
the  right  and  left,  the  Twentieth  among  the  latter,  hurried 
to  the  spot,  and  formed  a  half-circle  round  the  gap  into 
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vbich  the  enem^  wqs  pushing.  The  colors  of  the  Northern 
R^ments  and  the  batUe-flags  of  the  Southern  troops  vared 
thickly  in  this  valley  of  death.  Northern  and  Southern 
siddiera  fought  gallantly  and  fell  thickly  here,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  frith  us.  Few  of  the  Southern  troops  vho  chained 
our  lines  got  safely  back.  Of  those  who  were  not  killed, 
the  majori^  threw  down  their  arms,  hopeless  of  retreating 
safely  under  oar  fire. 

In  a  letter  written  in  the  following  September  by  Abbott 
to  Captain  Mason,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  the  Twentieth, 
vho  was  disabled  by  a  wound  received  in  this  engagement, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  — 

"  Jn  the  midst  of  tlie  execution  of  the  order  to  form  line  to  the 
right,  I  looked  round  and  saw  several  companies  on  the  centre  and 
left  going  to  the  rear.  I  immediately  suspected  the  truth,  that  the 
order  bad  been  miannderatood  to  be  one  to  go  to  the  rear,  with  the 
object  of  forming  a  new  line  not  outflanked  b^  the  Rebels,  who  had 
occasicHied  the  first  order  b;  breaking  in  and  putting  to  flight  the 
gnnnen  some  few  rods  on  oar  right. ....  I  knew  that  one's  vtrioe 
ooold  not  be  heard,  bat  that  an  example  could  be  seen.  So  I  imme- 
diately rushed  at  the  head  of  my  company  to  the  critical  spot,  aod  got 
there  just  in  time,  for  there  was  hardly  a  soul  tbere,and  several  Rebels 
were  already  over  the  fence,  and  th«r  masses  were  thick  close  be- 
hind it.  Two  thirds  of  my  company  were  kilted  or  wounded  here. 
But  reiDforeements  shortly  arrived.  Our  regiment  tooo  reformed 
line  under  Macy ;  but  he  was  shot  just  as  they  marched,  in  perfect 
nder,  up  to  the  critical  spot  Their  gallantry  here  is  attested  by 
the  number  killed,  —  one  third  as  many  as  the  wounded.  Most  of 
our  dead  were  found  at  this  spot  close  lo  the  Rebel  lines." 

The  close  of  this  action  found  Abbott  in  command  of 
his  regiment,  with  two  officers  only  to  assist  him.  Colonffl 
Severe  had  received  his  death-wound  the  day  before,  Lieu- 
tenuit-Colonel  Macy  had  lost  a  hand ;  and  of  the  ten  offi- 
cers and  two  htmdred  and  eighteen  men  who  went  into 
action,  bat  three  officers  and  one  handred  and  sixteen  men 
remained  unhurt. 
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When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  fell  back  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Warrenton,  in  October,  1868,  the  Second  Corps 
formed  the  rear-guard,  and  did  much  marching  and  some 
fighting.  Abbott  (then  major)  was«t  that  time  in  command 
of  the  Twentieth.  As  the  Second  Division,  to  vhich  the 
Twentieth  had  been  attached  from  the  be^ning  of  its  his- 
tory, approached  Brietoe  Station,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
the  enemy,  in  line  of  battle,  vere  seen  sweeping  down  upon 
the  flank  of  the  marching  column.  They  were  advancing 
in  tiiree  lines,  as  at  Gettysbui^,  and  extremely  near,  and  the 
movement  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  the  position 
was  critical  in  the  extreme.  But  the  troops  preserved  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  promptly  threw  themselves  behind 
the  railroad  embankment,  parallel  to  which  they  had  been 
marching.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  magnificent,  but 
their  repulse  was  terrible.  Major  Abbott  waited  till  they 
were  within  a  few  paces,  and  then  delivered  a  fire  that 
crushed  the  line  in  his  front.  The  regiments  on  his  right 
and  left  were  equally  successful.  The  enemy,  who  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  A.  P.  Hill,  fell  back,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  our  men,  following 
them  up,  seized  five  guns  and  brought  them  oS.  Two  of 
them,  the  first  that  were  taken,  were  secured  by  a  company 
of  Abbott's  command. 

Abbott  was  present  with  his  refpment  at  Mine  Run,  at 
the  close  of  November  in  the  same  year.  His  regiment, 
deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  covering  the  front  of  the 
whole  division,  there  drove  in  the  enemy's  line  of  skir- 
mishers so  rapidly  that  they  did  not  stop  to  reload  after 
their  first  fire.  The  following  morning  his  regiment  took 
its  place  in  the  great  storming  column.  The  work  before 
them  was  known  to  be  awful.  For  eight  hours  they  bore 
the  terrible  suspense  of  expectation,  to  the  suffering  of 
which  every  soldier  knows  that  actual  battle  brings  un- 
speakable relief, — and  then  learned  that  the  attempt  would 
not  be  made. 
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At  the  batUe  of  the  WUderness,  on  the  6th  of  Hay,  1864, 
his  regiment  was  taken  into  action  by  its  colonel.  The 
dirision  was  sent  forward  at  about  seven,  A.  K.,  to  support 
General  Bimey,  who  was  then  pressed  hard  by  Longstreet. 
Uajor  Abbott  waa  second  in  command,  and  rode  on  the 
flank  of  his  battalion  with  a  cheerful  look.  It  was  re- 
marked of  him  at  the  moment,  that  he  rode  into  the  fight 
with  a  smile  on  his  face.  The  battle  raged  very  fiercely, 
and  the  dense  trees  turned  white  as  the  streams  of  bullets 
stripped  them  of  their  bark.  Colonel  Hacy  fell,  and  was 
carried  to  the  rear.  The  command  devolved  upon  iSajor 
Abbott,  -who  was  still  unhurt.  An  advance  was  ordered, 
and  he  was  gallantly  leading  on  bis  faithfiil  vetenutf,  when 
a  bullet  struck  him  down,  and  ho  also  was  borne  to  the 
rear,  mortally  wounded.  He  survived  for  a  few  hoars. 
His  devotion  to  his  men  was  shown  in  his  last  suffering 
moments,  by  a  direction  that  alt  the  money  he  left  should 
be  used  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  of 
his  regiment. 

It  is  shown  by  this  brief  record  that  Major  Ablmtt  had 
been  present  at  almost  every  one  of  the  considerable  battles 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Clasps  and  medals  cover 
the  breasts  of  many  European  soldiers  who  have  never 
approached  the  merit  of  his  services.  Many  European 
generals  die  in  bed,  at  a  good  old  age,  who  have  never 
had  more  than  a  fraction  of  his  experience  of  marehing 
and  fighting.  The  worth  of  mUitaty  service  is  to  be  es- 
timated, not  by  rank  or  length  of  years,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  dangers  bravely  &ced,  and  the  amount 
of  good  done.  Judged  by  this  standard,  Major  Abbott  de- 
serves a  very  high  place  among  the  heroes  of  the  war.  At 
an  age  when  most  men  are  completing  their  education,  or 
serving  their  -  apprenticeship  to  their  future  calling,  this 
young  veteran  was  wisely  forming  and  bravely  loading 
soldiers.  That  his  rank  was  no  higher  when  he  fell  was 
owing  only  to  his  youth,  and  to  his  bumble  grade  on  enter- 
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ing  the  semce ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  more  than  half 
oar  generals  eould  have  been  better  spared  by  our  country 
and  our  army  than  this  remarkable  officer.  He  had  been 
in  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  so  of^n  stood  unharmed, 
hour  afl«r  hour,  in  the  midst  of  bis  brave  men  as  they  fell 
in  heaps,  that  it  seemed  as  if  there  vere  really  ground  for 
hoping  that  he  vas  reserved  to  render  his  country  the  same 
rare  serricea  on  a  large  scale  that  he  had  long  been  render- 
ing on  a  comparatively  small  one. 

His  company  vas  always  the  pride  of  the  re^ment. 
Composed  of  brave  and  intelligent  men,  mostly  natives  of 
Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod,  commanded  at  first  by  the  bril- 
liant soldier  whom  our  people  now  admire  as  Brevet  Major* 
General  Bartlett,  with  Brevet  Major-General  Kacy  and 
Major  Abbott  as  his  lieutenants,  it  constantly  bore  the 
highest  reputation,  and  rendered  the  most  gallsnt  and  effi- 
cvsat  service.  It  gave  to  the  regiment  irom  its  ranks  the 
lamented  Alley  and  foiir  excellent  officers  besides.  The 
soldiers  were  worthy  of  their  officers,  and  tiie  officers  were 
worthy  of  their  men. 

Major  Abbott  was  long  in  conmiand  of  his  regiment,  at 
different  times;  and  the  high  tone  which  he  inculcated,  the 
discipline  he  maintained,  and  the  instructiott  be  imparted, 
combined,  with  its  gallantly  in  action,  of  which  he  offered 
BO  bright  an  example,  to  ^ve  it  the  name  of  having  no 
superior  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  merit  was  ap- 
preciated wherever  he  was  known,  and  his  reputation  was 
spreading  in  the  army.  He  was  recognized  tiu^u^out  his 
corps  as  a  model  commander ;  and  that  corps  was  the  sturdy 
Second,  which  was  reported  long  after  his  dea&  to  be  the 
only  corps  in  the  army  which  never  had  lost  a  gun  or  a 
color.  General  Sedgwick,  who  knew  bim  well,  declared 
with  emphasis  that  he  was  "  a  wonderfully  good  soldier*' ; 
and  his  division  commander.  General  Gibbon,  pronounced 
his  military  services  and  ability  to  be  of  the  highest  order, 
and  declared  that  in  him  he  had  lost  the  best  re^mental 
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officer  in  his  divinm.  The  knowledge  of  his  eztraordinair 
merit  had  even  reached  General  Meade,  under  whoee  im- 
mediate command  he  had  nerer  served ;  and  when  he  heard 
of  Abbott's  death,  he  tamed  to  General  Grant,  and  spoke 
of  the  departed  in  strong  terms  of  praise  and  regret.  EUs 
corps  commander,  General  Hancock,  in  a  letter  written 
nearly  ten  montlis  after  hia  death,  used  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

"  He  was  perhapi  more  widely  known  in  the  Rrmy  than  tmy  offl- 

MT  of  equal  rank,  and  wag  an  officer  of  great  promue Hi> 

reptrtatioa  iraa  bnilt  upon  a  solid  foandatioa,  and  the  cloeeet  scmtiny 
could  not  i^iminiBh  it.  ... .  Had  M^jor  Abbott  lived, ....  and  coo- 
timied  in  the  profesrion  of  anna,  he  would  have  been  one  of  our 
moat  distingtushed  commanders." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  hia  death,  Major  Ab- 
bott was  a  diligent  studrait  of  his  profession.  His  mind 
was  well  adapted  for  grasping  and  for  retaining  its  prind- 
[Jes  and  its  details.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  fomOiar 
with  tlLe  school  of  the  soldier,  of  the  company,  and  of  the 
battalion,  and  with  the  army  regulations  and  the  Bitictes 
of  war.  He  informed  himself,  by  methodical  reading,  of 
the  military  sjstoma  of  other  nations,  and  was  constantly 
adding  to  hia  knowledge  of  the  great  campaigns  of  history, 
especially  of  those  of  Napoleon.  He  took  especial  delight 
in  tactice.  He  loved  to  tbmk  about  movements,  and  to 
talk  about  them,  and  found  great  pleasure  in  discussing 
difficult  questions,  and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  simplest 
and  most  rapid  methods  of  putting  troops  into  every  posi- 
tion which  the  chances  of  war  ought  make  desirable.  He 
saw  troops  more  clearly  with  his  mind's  eye  than  most  men 
with  the  eye  of  the  flesh,  and  he  manceuvred  them  rapidly 
and  accurately  in  &ttcy.  Hie  perfect  &miliarity  with  all 
such  matters  gave  him  a  singular  command  of  his  men. 
It  was  his  habit  to  form  his  line  in  places  where  there 
seemed  hardly  more  than  room  for  the  men  to  stand,  and 
tben  to  drill  ihem  in  battalion  movements,  with  such  inge- 
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Duit;  aad  precisioD  and  nice  calculation  of  distance,  that 
men  collected  from  all  the  neighboring  camps  to  look  on 
and  Tonder.  He  woidd  also  sometimes  drav  up  his  bat- 
talion as  a  brigade,  and  drill  it  skilfullj  in  evolutions  of 
the  line.  He  devised  some  y«ej  rapid  and  beautiful  move- 
ments, executed  by  breaking  ranks  and  re-forming  on  the 
colors.  He  taught  his  men  to  perform  these  movements  so 
perfectly,  that  at  a  review  of  the  Second  Corps,  in  April, 
1864,  in  presence  of  General  Hancock,  General  Meade,  and 
General  Grant,  he  von  great  applause  hj  causing  his  regi- 
ment  to  break  from  the  line,  change  front  in  any  direction 
at  a  ran,  and  to  form  square  from  line  at  a  run,  and  com- 
mence firing  from  every  front  as  &6t  as  each  man  took  his 
place.  These  movements  vere  not  mere  embroideries,  — 
pleasing  at  parade,  useless  under  fire.  Besides  the  general 
advantage  of  teaching  officers  and  men  to  be  rapid,  ready, 
and  precise  in  every  movement,  they  had  the  particular 
and  practical  advantage  of  being  serviceable  in  action. 
Probably  none  but  a  steady  and  highly-disciplined  regiment 
could  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of  such  movements 
under  fire ;  but  in  the  siirging,  swaying  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, where  fianks  were  constantly  exposed  and  turned, 
the  Twentieth  repeatedly  changed  Iront  by  breaking  ranks 
and  re-forming  at  a  nm  on  the  colors.  They  thus  had  the 
triple  advantage  of  rapidity,  and  of  exposing  to  the  enemy 
no  company  flank,  and  no  rear  of  a  marching  company. 

Major  Abbott  was  the  strictest  of  disciplinarians.  His 
care  of  his  men,  his  regularity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  his  justice,  were  so  well  understood  that  he  seldom  had 
occasion  to  be  severe ;  but  hia  men  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  never  hesitated  to  be  severe  if  the  occasion  called 
for  it.  He  compelled  his  men  to  exercise  the  most  scru- 
pulous cleanliness,  not  only  in  their  arms,  equipments,  and 
uniforms,  but  in  their  persons.  He  was  careful  of  their 
health  in  every  way.  He  never  grew  careless  about  rou- 
tine matters,  as  so  many  able  officers  do.     He  was  al- 
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Ts/s  prompt  at  his  roll-calls,  regular  and  thorough  in  his  in- 
spectioQs.  The  rifles  of  his  men  were  kept  in  a  couditioa 
that  would  appear  incredible  in  description.  His  early 
regard  to  tiie  perfonoaDce  of  the  duties  of  sentinelB  never 
left  him.  In  his  last  camp,  near  Brandy  Station,  when  the 
third  year  of  the  war  was  nearing  its  end,  he  was  as  atten- 
tiTe  to  this  matter  as  if  his  men  tiad  everything  to  learo. 
It  was  his  daily  habit  closely  to  supervise  the  inspection  of 
his  camp  guard,  and  to  catechize  the  whole  guard  in  their 
duties  before  they  marched  on. 

His  strict  discipline,  his  perfect  familiarity  with  his  du- 
ties, and  his  conspicuous  gallantry,  made  his  men  respect 
and  prize  him.  His  readiness  to  share  all  their  privatioDS 
and  exposiires  and  fatigues,  his  watchful  caro  over  them, 
his  gentleness  and  cheeriness  as  he  moved  among  them 
Then  off  duty,  his  sympathetic  letters  to  the  families  of 
those  who  suffered,  filled  them  with  the  truest  and  best 
afiection  that  soldiers  can  feel  for  their  officers.  He  never 
gave  his  men  any  unnecessary  work,  never  worried  them  in 
any  way.  He  was  never  nervous,  never  gloomy,  and  never 
permitted  any  gloomy  talk  within  his  hearing.  His  men 
"  thought  everytiiing  of  him,"  and  well  they  might.  The 
hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  are  almost  immeasurably  light- 
coed  to  those  who  serve  under  such  an  officer.  An  army 
officered  by  such  men  would  be  irresistible.  What  bouud 
can  we  set  to  our  regret  and  mourning  for  such  a  man  ? 

Major  Abbott's  character  was  one  of  singular  maturity 
and  completeness.  He  was  as  &ee  from  petty  vices  as  he 
was  conspicuous  for  capacity  and  fearlessness.  The  forced 
maction  and  monotony  of  winter  quarters  or  hot  summer 
camps  never  tempted  him  to  dissipation  in  any  form.  He 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  put  a  stop  to  pro&nity  and 
card-flaying  among  his  men.  He  set  the  example  of  every 
nrtue  he  strove  to  inculcate.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that  those  guilty  of  drunkenness  always  felt  the  weight  of 
his  heaviest  displeasure,  for,  next  to  cowardice,  nothing  is  so 
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destructiTe  to  the  soldier  as  drunkenneBs.  He  toq  the  love 
of  his  brother  officers  as  completely  as  he  did  the  derolioti 
of  his  meo.  Their  affection  and  their  admiration  vent  hand 
in  hand.  He  was  always  helpful,  always  ready  to  relieve 
any  comrade  of  whatever  work  might  press  too  heavily  npon 
him.  The  effervescence  of  youtb  had  quite  departed  from 
liim,  and  left  in  its  place  the  clear  spirit  of  a  generous,  ma- 
ture, and  vigorous  manhood. 

He  had  far  more  Mptt  du,  eorpa  than  was  usaal  in  our 
army.  He  vaa  perfectly  devoted  to  his  regiment  always; 
and  to  his  company,  while  he  was  a  company  officer. 
He  declined  promotion  at  first,  rather  tiian  be  tnasferred 
firom  his  company,  and  he  never  left  it  till  he  rose  to  tbe 
rank  of  a  field-officer.  No  temptation  oould  induce  him 
to  leave  his  regiment  to  perform  the  easier  and  safer  and 
more  ^reeable  duties  of  the  staff.  It  was  wonderful  to 
see  the  effects  of  his  influence  in  giving  high  tone  to  the 
men  who  rose  from  die  ranks  to  be  officers.  His  example 
was  copied,  his  instructions  were  heeded,  and  a  band  of  gal- 
lant, true,  accomplished  officers  was  formed  around  him,  to 
take  the  places  of  the  many  who  had  gone  beyond  the  shin- 
ing river,  and  to  sustain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  his 
steady  regiment. 

In  the  correspondence  that  he  has  left, — 


may  be  found  constant  proofs  of  the  remarkable  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart.  His  letters  are  wonderful  produc- 
tions for  so  young  a  man ;  for  besides  showing  the  warmth 
of  his  attachments,  the  freshness  of  his  sympathies,  the 
clearness  of  his  views,  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and 
all  the  manliness  and  modesty  of  the  man,  they  show  his 
pride  in  his  regiment  and  his  sensitiveness  to  its  honor,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  military  principles  and  military 
history,  the  vigor  of  his  thought,  the  extent  to  which  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  largest 
military  problems,  and  the  great  advances  he  had  foimd 
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time  to  make  trhile  becoming  a  consummate  master  of  tac- 
tics, into  the  wider  dom^n  of  strategy. 

Sndi,  and  more  and  better  than  he  has  been  described, 
waa  the  yoang  veteran,  whose  last  day  on  earth  began  with 
forioos  battle,  of  which  he,  the  survivor  of  so  many  battles, 
vas  not  to  see  the  end.  Bis  body  was  sent  to  Massachu- 
setta  and  btuied  in  the  cemetery  of  his  native  city,  beside 
^e  remains  of  his  brother  Edward.  On  the  lid  of  his  coffin 
rere  engraved  the  words,  Sant  pew  tt  aani  reproche. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  fearless,  blameless  young 
R^dier  fought  his  last  fight.  The  cmel  war  is  over ;  Peace 
EJts  once  more  under  her  olive ;  and  the  time  has  come 
vben,  in  the  fields  of  Virginia, 

"  AgrkolK,  incoTTO  temm  molitu  watro, 
Ezeak  inveniet  tcabn  mbigine  pil>  .... 
Giandiaqoe  effixiii  nui>bitiir  owa  Mpolciu." 

The  dram  no  longer  heats  the  roll-calls  of  the  Twentieth ; 
the  smoke  of  battle  no  longer  envelops  its  brave  officers 
and  sergeants  and  privates;  ite  colors,  torn  and  stuned, 
ve  safely  fixed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Stete  Capitol.  The 
memory  of  the  horrors  of  the  war  is  passing  from  our  minds 
and  hearts,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  memory  of  those  whom 
ve  learned  in  those  dark  days  to  prize  the  highest.  There 
sn  many  hesrts  which  will  not  cease  to  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  Heury  Abbott  so  long  as  memory  holds  her  seat. 
Those  who  knew  him  knew  that  his  growth  in  the  last  four 
jears  of  his  life  was  almost  beyond  belief.  His  career, 
short  as  it  was,  was  long  enough  to  prove  that  his  early 
death  deprived  his  country  of  one  of  its  most  faithful  and 
most  precious  champions,  his  State  of  one  of  its  moat  wor^ 
thy  sons,  bis  companions  in  arms  of  an  associate  beyond 
pnuse.  No  name  holds  such  a  place  as  his  in  the  hearts  of 
the  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment.  And  so 
long  as  the  American  people  shall  rejoice  in  the  hlessingB 
which  the  war  was  waged  to  secure,  so  long  will  their  best 
gratitude  be  due  to  those  who  were  so  faithful  and  efficient 
in  their  service  as  he. 
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NATHANIEL  SALTONSTALL  BAKSTOW. 

Second  Lieatenuit  S4tii  Man.  Voli.  (labntrr),  September  2,  1661 ; 
Urat  LJentenaiit,  December  28, 1863 ;  died  at  Newbem,  N.  C,  Ma^  23, 
1664. 

NATHANIEL  SALTONSTALL  BAESTOW,  eon  of 
Gideon  and  Nancy  (Forrester)  Barstov,  was  bom  in 
Salem,  MaBsaohusetts,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1839.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  vhich  remained  in  Salem 
but  a  few  years  after  his  birth,  and  then  went  to  Detroit, 
Michigan,  where  they  remained  sflTcral  years.  The  fam- 
ily returned  at  length  to  Massachusetts,  and  resided  for 
some  time  at  Dedham,  where  he  attended  the  school  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Gapen.  He  was  a  bright,  sensitive  boy,  easily  ruled 
throngfa  his  reason  and  oQectioiis.  He  was  quick  at  Ills 
books,  and  fond  of  reading,  especially  of  poetry  and  ballads. 
His  memory  was  ready  and  retentive,  and  the  coltivation 
it  received  in  childhood  made  it  quite  remarkable  in  after 
years.  He  was  fitted  for  college,  together  with  his  friend 
Caspar  Crowninshield,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney,  at  North- 
field,  and  entered  in  July,  1856.  He  remained  at  the  Uni- 
versi^  until  January  19th,  1858,  when  he  took  up  his  con- 
nections and  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  soon 
after  studied  some  months  at  Stockbridge,  with  the  Sev. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Parker,  with  some  intention  of  rejoining  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  which  purpose  he  never  carried  out.  At  college 
he  took  no  high  standing,  but  imbibed  a  taste  for  histori- 
cal, philosophical,  and  even  theological  reading  which  was 
somewhat  remarkable  for  a  youth  of  his  years.  He  bad 
some  fondness  for  the  classics,  but  little  for  mathematics 
and  the  more  precise  studies.  He  also  excelled  in  physical 
exercises,  and  was  a  good  boxer,  rower,  and  walker.  In 
1860  be  entered  the  lav  office  of  Charles  F.  Blake,  Esq., 
in  the  city  of  Boston.    His  mind  was  lineal  and  well  fitted 
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for  the  Btudy  of  the  law ;  and  this  quality,  united  to  bis 
great  power  of  memory,  rendered  this  pursuit  easy  and 
agreeable  to  him,  and  gave  earnest  of  future  success  at  the 
bar.  He  was  thus  occupied  when  the  war  broke  out,  — 
not  twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  many  ways  young  even  for 
fliose  years,  but  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Barstow's  temperament  was  not  easily  fired  by  the 
promptings  of  ambitiou  or  the  dreams  of  military  glory. 
He  coolly  reasoned  to  himself  with  that  clear  logical  habit 
of  mind  which  bad  always  marked  him,  —  a  boy  in  so  many 
other  respects,  —  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  to  defend  those  principles  which  were  now 
assailed.  "  I  go,"  he  said  to  his  mother,  "  of  my  own  fi-ee 
iriU,  not  because  I  am  ashamed  to  stay  at  home,  but  others 
bare  gone  to  defend  my  rights,  and  I  think  I  ought  to  go." 
^  sole  military  education  had  been  a  month's  garrison 
duty  at  Fort  Independence  that  spring,  in  the  Fourth  Bat- 
talioo  of  Massachusetts  Infantry,  commanded  by  Major 
Thomas  G.  Stovenson,  who  afterwards  was  Colonel  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  and  fell  a  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness. 

Serving  with  Barstow  at  the  fort  were  many  of  those  who 
were  afterwards  among  the  bravest  and  brightest  soldiers 
Thorn  their  State  or  their  College  produced.  Among  them 
were  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  classmates, — 
names  whose  fuller  history  in  this  volume  forbids  more 
than  a  mention  in  this  place.  There  were  his  classmates 
Henry  Abbott,  Charles  Mudge,  Henry  Russell,  and  Caspar 
Crowninshield,  his  dear  friend  Tom  Robeson,  Wendell 
Holmea,  and  a  host*  of  others.  Livii^  bother  in  this  little 
fort,  hearing  the  daily  beat  of  drums  and  rattle  of  arms 
within,  and  the  rumors  of  war  from  without,  each  one's 
thought  found  a  quick  response  in  some  other  breast. 
Many,  eagerly  grasping  at  the  first  opportunity  for  duty, 
came  up  to  town,  while  the  battalion  was  still  at  the  fort, 
and  joined  the  Second  Massachusetts.    Among  them  Bar- 
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Btov  would  ffiin  have  been.  He  would  gladly  have  ToUoved 
his  friends  Madge  and  Robeson.  He  even  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  commission,  and  came  to  Boston  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  joining  them,  but  found  on  amving  that  his  mother, 
through  the  absence  of  his  brothers  Simon  and  George, 
who  had  already  joined  the  army,  would  be  left  entirely 
by  herself.  It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  him  to  surren- 
der bis  conmiission ;  but  he  saw  his  duty  clearly,  and  beheld 
with  regret  the  Second  pass  on  its  way  in  the  path  of  duty 
and  honor  which  he  so  fervently  yearned  to  tread  with 
them. 

A  summer  passed,  and  at  its  close  his  old  commander 
and  friend  Colonel  Steveneoa  began  to  raise  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Regiment.  AKiirs  at  home  were  chai^ied,  and  Bar- 
stow  was  one  of  the  first  applicants  for  a  commission,  and 
was  (September  2,  1861)  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in 
Company  C,  then  commanded  by  his  friend  Captain  Robert 
H.  Stevensoa,  afterwards  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  re^- 
ment.  During  the  recruiting  season  Lieutenant  Barstow 
was  chiefiy  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  where  he 
had  lived  and  studied,  and  whence  he  brought  many  good 
men  into  the  ranks  of  the  regiment.  After  his  company 
was  filled,  it  was  sent  wiUi  three  others  to  Fort  Warren  to 
guard  prisoners  of  war.  There  it  remained  untO  the  early 
days  of  December,  when,  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment,  it 
took  the  field,  and  was  encamped  at  Annapolis  -mih  the 
other  regiments  of  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the 
"  Bumside  Expedition." 

While  the  Twenty-fourth  was  at  Annapolis,  Baratow's  old 
friend  Lieutenant  Tom  Robeson  of  the  Second  Massachu- 
setts, then  an  officer  of  tlie  Signal  Corps,  was  sent  thither 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  certain  officers  of  the  Buroside 
expedition  in  the  duties  of  that  corps.  Two  officers  were 
required  of  the  Twenty-fourth.  A  quick  wit,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  ready  command  of  language  were  requiEdte. 
All  these  lieutenant  Barstow  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
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gree.  Tiere  was  something  fascinating,  too,  in  the  uew 
sfgtem  of  communicating  by  the  waving  of  colored  flags, 
imparted  only  under  solemn  oath  of  secrecy.  There  were 
the  best  and  swiftest  horses  supplied  by  the  government  to 
carry  the  messages  of  the  generals;  the  two  orderlies,  with 
their  bundles  of  flags  and  posts  and  field-glasses ;  and,  above 
til,  tiiere  was  the  companionship  of  his  friend  Robeson. 
Uraleuaat  Barstow  at  once  obtained  the  detail.  Singular- 
ly veil  fitted  for  his  new  position,  he  at  once  mastered  all 
die  minutiee  of  the  secret  art,  aud  sailed  in  the  early  winter 
in  a  little  schooner  called  the  Colonel  Patterly,  with  some 
doien  corapanions,  —  the  entire  corps  of  signal  officers  of 
the  expedition,— their  destination  hidden  in  a  sealed  packet 
which  their  ekipper  was  forbidden  to  break  until  he  should 
be  many  leagues  from  shore. 

It  is  needless  to  narrate  the  storms,  the  gales,  and  the 
nuseries  of  the  expedition  off  those  perilous  and  shifting 
Bands  of  Hatteras  in  the  depth  of  winter.  When  the  majoiv 
ity  of  those  tempest-tossed  vessels,  which  the  providence 
of  God,  and  not  the  design  of  man,  preserved  from  utter 
destruction,  had  at  length  assembled  within  the  narrow 
sand-spit,  —  and  men,  recovering  from  the  apprehension  of 
tbeir  own  danger,  began  to  question  as  to  the  fate  of  their 
comrades,  —  the  little  coasting  schooner  containing  that 
half-score  of  signal  officers  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Great 
anxiety  was  felt  for  them,  but  it  was  not  until  a  week  had 
passed  that  the  little  craft  at  length  cast  anchor  among 
her  consorts.  She  had  been  driven  out  to  sea  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind,  and  had  just  beat  back.  The  storm  had 
not,  however,  chilled  the  spirits  of  her  inmates,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they  had  come,  not  from  the  bleak  ocean,  but 
from  some  pleasant  garden,  to  cheer  their  disheartened 
friends  among  the  sands.  Barstow's  spirits  were  always 
baoyant,  and  he  related  the  perils  of  the  passage  with  as 
much  gusto  as  though  he  were  describing  a  yachting  voy< 
age.    Though  the  mast  might  go  by  tiie  board  at  any  miu- 
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ute,  he  had  still  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  'a  chcermoss 
vhich  nothiog  could  discoiirage. 

He  T&G  at  once  transferred  to  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore 
Ooldsboron^,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  the  Sounds, 
to  afibrd  the  means  of  communication  between  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  —  a  distinction  vhich  sboTS  how  fully  he 
had  mastered  his  difficult  art.  Let  him  now  speak  for 
himself. 

"  Off  Boahokb  Isluts,  Nokth  Caxouita,  Febnuuy  9. 

"Ht  drab  Mothbb,  —  My  lost  letter  left  me  on  board  the 
schooner  Cobael  Patterly,  having  just  arriTed  in  Hatteras  InleL 
From  thence  I  was  transferred  on  board  Commodore  Goldshor- 
ongh's  flagship,  to  act  as  etgnal  officer  on  Iiis  staff.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  yon  the  change  from  the  dirty  qnartus  and  short  mticKiH 
of  the  schooner  to  the  elegant  cabin  and  table  of  the-  Commodore. 
Our  mess  consists  of  the  flag-officer,  Captain  Case,  and  three  naval 
officers.  The  day  after  we  came  on  board,  the  expedidtm  sailed  ; 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  fleet,  as  it  steamed  np  the  Sound, 
presented  a  grand  sight.  Towards  night  we  anchored  within  tan  or 
fifteen  miles  of  Roanoke  Island,  waiting  for  morning,  to  commence 
the  fight  Captun  Case  ordered  Tom  Bobeson,  who  is  also  on  the 
Commodore's  staf^  to  be  ready  to  go  on  board  the  gunboat  Sonth- 
fleld  at  daybreak.  I  went  to  bed,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
flag-officer's  servant  aw^ened  me  to  go  on  deck  and  signal  to  Gen- 
eral Bumside.  Early  in  the  morning  we  got  op,  and  went  on 
board  the  Southfield.  The  day  proved  stormy,  and  we  were  unable 
to  engage  the  enemy ;  but  Ihe  next  day  proving  fine,  we  stood  in, 
the  Southfield  leading  tiie  way.  At  half  past  ten  the  action  com- 
menced, the  farce  of  the  enemy  consisting  of  eight  steam  gunboats, 
eapported  by  two  forts  and  a  battery.  At  first  I  felt  as  though  my 
last  hour  had  come,  for  I  was  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  pilot- 
honse.  Every  minnte  I  expected  to  be  hit ;  bat  in  quarter  of  an 
hour  it  all  passed  oW,  and  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  sbeU. 
All  day  the  firing  continued,  the  transports  remaining  in  the  rear. 
At  five  o'clock  the  flag-officer  signalled  to  Bumside  to  land,  we  cov- 
ering the  landing ;  and  before  dark  moat  of  the  troops  were  ashore. 
The  Commodore  then  ordered  the  fleet  to  dose  with  the  batteries. 
Then  the  firing  was  tremendous ;  the  shell  were  rained  into  the  toi\. 
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bat  (he  men  Mood  to  tlieir  guna  like  heroeo.  Then  it  wu  I  had 
the  Inckiest  escape  of  the  day.  Several  times  the  shell  cune  very 
near  ua.  I  wm  stondiog  oa  the  pilot-hoase,  when  a.  round  shot 
fitUQ  the  Tort  struck  at  mj  feet  within  uz  inches  of  me.  An  old 
man-of-war's-man  fell  with  a  splinter  in  his  head  ;  and  he  remarked, 
as  be  pnt  his  hand  up  to  his  temple,  that  it  was  a  '  Damn  good  shot, 
nr.'  It  DOW  being  night,  we  drew  off,  and  I  assure  jou  we  felt  quite 
^oomj  i  we  had  silenced  none  of  their  batteries  and  all  our  gun- 
boats had  been  hit,  some  of  them  disabled,  and  many  lives  had  been 
koL  We  had  indeed  landed  the  army  without  losing  a  single  man ;. 
but  we  knew  that  on  the  next  da;  a  battle  on  shore  would  have  to 
be  fought  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  stood  in  and  engaged  the  strongest  battery ;  but  we  drew  off 
soon,  for  fear  of  hitting  our  own  men.  As  we  lay  at  anchor,  we 
beard  the  roll  of  musketry  and  report  of  field-pieces.  But  towards 
night  we  aaw  the  United  States  flag  run  np  on  their  batteries.  Then 
the  blae-jackets  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  Commodore  ordered  an 
extra  allowance  of  grog  all  round.  In  the  evening  we  learned  that 
Bunuide  was  completely  successful,  having  captured  two  thousand 
prisraien  and  fourteen  cannon." 

Lieutenaat  Baretow  wns  also  engaged  in  the  brilliant 
a^r  of  destroying  the  enemy's  fleet  by  Captain  Rowan. 
Of  this  he  says :  — 

"  We  bad  the  other  day  a  short  but  desperate  affair  at  Elizabeth 
Gty ;  the  fighting  was  mainly  hand  to  hand,  and  little  quarter  was 
given  or  asked.  One  boat-load  of  Southern  Bailors  was  pulling  to- 
wards the  shore,  when  one  of  our  gnnboats  exploded  a  nine-inch 
sbtapnel  amongst  them,  and  only  one  man  escaped  out  of  the  twen- 
ty OT  thirty  in  the  boat. 

**....  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  Captain  talk  about  his  home  and 
his  diildren,  and  how  glad  he  shall  be  to  see  them  when  the  war  ia 
over,  and  what  a  pride  be  takes  in  tbem  all  The  old  sailors  say 
it  is  worth  five  dollars  to  hear  the  Captain's  vmce  in  a  fight  To 
show  how  considerate  be  is  during  the  battle :  I  was  standing  near 
him,  and  a  shell  came  whistling  over  our  heads.  I  nodded,  but  the 
Captain  did  n't  budge  an  inch.  Seeing  that  I  felt  rather  ashamed, 
be  tamed  to  me  and  said,  '  No  man  can  help  dodging ;  I  dod^  my- 
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self.'  I  watched  him  throngh  tbe  action,  and  ha  was  the  only  man 
that  did  not  dodge." 

From  Boani^e  Island  Oeneral  Bumside  and  the  fleet 
turned  to  Newbem,  which  was  captured  after  a  brisk  en- 
g^ement.  Lieutenant  Barstow  was  during  this  action 
with  Captain  Rowan,  who  had  Bucceeded  Commodore  Golds- 
borough  in  command  of  the  Sound  Squadron. 

He  continued  in  his  duties  as  dgnal  officer  for  about  a 
year,  semng  in  all  the  active  operations  of  the  army  in 
Korth  Carolina  with  enei^  and  bravery.  Upon  the  Golds- 
borough  expedition  he  served  as  signal  officer  upon  the  staff 
of  his  friend  General  Stevenson.  During  this  time  the 
exposure  to  the  damps,  chills,  and  beats  of  the  insidious 
marshes  of  North  Carolina  was  by  degrees  imdermining 
a  naturally  strong  constitution.  He  often  had  attacks  of 
fever,  and  could  no  longer  take  the  vigorous  exercise  of 
which,  especially  in  the  saddle,  he  was  very  fond.  When 
duty  called  he  was  careless,  or  rather  utterly  neglectful,  of 
his  own  health.  The  seeds  of  the  disease  which  finally 
overcame  him  were  taking  root.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
a  small  redoubt  on  the  side  of  the  Xeuse,  opposite  Newbem, 
garrisoned  by  some  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Rebels,  who  poured  upon  it  a 
whirlwind  of  grape  and  canister,  literally  tearing  to  shreds 
the  canvas  of  the  tents  and  riddling  the  barracks.  Lieuten- 
ant Barstow  was  then  signal  officer  of  this  outpost ;  and  wMe 
all  others  were  crouching  behind  the  works,  shielding  them- 
selves from  the  force  of  the  tempest,  it  was  his  duty  to  mg- 
nal  by  his  flags  to  the  main  forces  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  coolness  and  bravery  with  which  he  performed 
this  difficult  undertaking  won  him  great  praise. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short  visits  at  home, 
he  continued  in  and  near  Newbem  until  that  fatal  disease, 
which  had  already  taken  strong  hold  on  his  constitution, 
finally  overcame  him.  As  the  duties  of  a  signal  officer  were 
now  more  severe  than  he  was  able  to  perform,' he  resigned 
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that  poGition,  and  vna  appointed  Assistant  Commissary  of 
Uusters.  At  about  the  same  time  he  vas  commissioned 
Yixst  Lieotenant.  Higher  rank  he  might  have  attained  by 
returning  to  his  r^;iment ;  but  he  felt  himself  better  suited 
for  staff  duty,  and  preferred  serving  where  he  could  be  of 
moat  use,  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  rank.  At  one  time  he  woe 
detailed  at  Little  Washington,  first  as  Judge-Advocate,  af- 
terwards aa  Asaistant  Gngineer.  "  I  am  at  present,"  he 
vrites.  May  15, 186S,  *'  putting  up  tro  earthTorks,  one  to 
mount  a  hundred-pounder  Farrott  and  three  long  thirty- 
twos,  and  the  other  a  tSU-d»-p<mt  on  the  redan  principle.  It 
nukes  one  brush  up  the  mathematics."  He  became  attached 
to  North  Cuolina,  and,  although  offered  positions  at  other 
places,  continued  at  Newborn,  fated  soon  to  become  a  city 
of  the  dead  imder  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  yellow  fever. 
Although  this  diseaee  was  not  recognized  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  weakened  constitution  rendered  him  an  easy  prey 
before  the  plague  had  approached  any  other.  He  was  ill 
for  about  ten  days,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1864.  His 
disease  was  then  thought  jaundice ;  "  complicated,"  wrote 
his  friend  Colonel  Thomas  J.  C.  Amory  (so  soon  to  follow 
him  in  death),  "with  typhoid  fever."  He  breathed  his  last, 
not  on  the  battle-field  nor  from  the  scathe  of  shell  or  bul- 
let, but  through  the  hostile  malaria  of  that  unwonted  cli- 
mate, more  deadly  to  him  than  any  lead  or  steel.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that,  with  his  almost  romantic  attach- 
ment to  the  heroes  of  the  post,  and  his  love  of  the  ballads 
of  old  times,  full  of  deeds  of  bravery  and  deaths  of  knights 
on  the  battle-plain,  he  might  well  have  desired  that  an- 
other kind  of  death  might  have  been  his.  Yet,  however 
this  may  be,  his  friends  will  remember  that  his  life  was  as 
much  a  sacrifice,  his  death  as  noble  and  as  honorable,  as 
that  of  those  who  fell  when  the  artillery  was  roaring  and 
the  bullets  singing  their  requiem. 

In  Lieutenant  Baretow's  character  was  to  be  found  an 
agreeable  and  rather  peculiar  intermixture  of  the  boy  and 
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the  man.  In  many  things  his  mind  exhibited  great  ma>- 
turity,  while  in  others  it  had  all  the  characteristicB  of  early 
youth.  He  was  especially  fond  ofhistorical  and  philosophical 
reading.  His  knowledge  of  history,  particularly  of  Elnglish 
history,  vaa  extensive  and  accurate.  His  powers  of  reason- 
ing were  excellent.  Hie  memory  was  extraordinary;  he 
was  not  only  able  to  repeat  long  ballads,  of  which  be  was 
very  fond,  hut  could  even  recite  pages  of  prose  which  ha 
hod  not  seen  for  years.  Macaulay  was  his  favorite  author; 
and  it  was  his  delight  to  deliver  from  memory  his  long  and 
finished  periods,  with  an  emphasis  which  no  one  who  has 
heard  him  can  forget.  His  comrades  of  the  mess-room  will 
long  remember  how  he  enlivened  the  duluess  of  many  a 
winter  evening  by  reciting  Thackeray's  "  Ballad  of  the 
Drum,"  or  some  stirring  lay  of  Aytoun.  Napoleon  was  his 
favorite  hero.  When  a  boy  of  ten,  he  would  cany  about  a 
life  of  the  £Imperor  under  his  arm,  and  read  and  reread  it, 
and  refuse  to  part  from  it.  Among  the  volumes  of  a  de- 
serted library  at  Xewbem  he  came  upon  Napier's  "  Penin- 
sular War,"  and  he  was  wont  to  descant  to  his  friends  on 
the  strategy  of  the  campaigns  in  Spain  and  the  greabiess 
of  the  hero  of  Austeriitz.  He  was  a  delightfiil  companion. 
Many  a  time  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  present  writer 
to  sit  with  him  long  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morniog, 
listening  to  his  pleasant  and  genial  voice.  Yet  of  worldly 
affairs  he  was  singularly  ignorant.  He  had  little  experi* 
ence  of  men.  He  was  without  ambition  almost  to  a  fault. 
About  making  or  keeping  money  he  had  very  little  idea. 
He  spent  readily  what  he  had,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  next  pay-day  or  the  next  remittance  from  home. 

His  friend  and  TrinBtnun  Governor  Andrew  writes  of 
him:  — 

"  I  used  to  be  slrnck  wilh  the  cheer,  the  friendship,  the  fresh  and 
lively  feeling  with  which  on  his  visits  home  he  talked  of  the  anny, 
of  his  life  in  the  service,  of  bis  f&vorite  friends,  of  his  own  regiment, 
and  of  ltd  rival  the  Tenth  Conoecticut,  of  hit  commander,  his  da- 
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ties,  and  his  ponuits.  He  mu  very  cammanicatiTe,  alw&ya  gare  m, 
vben  iie  called,  many  personal  anecdotes  amusing  and  joooee,  but 
never  iU-natoTed  or  critical  Being  attached  to  the  Signal  Corps, 
Tery  scxhi  after  hia  regiment  marched,  in  which  there  was  lit- 
tle chance  for  promotion,  he  thereby  lost  the  chances  of  his  own 
r^ment,  according  to  the  rule  alwaja  obaeired  among  Uossachu- 
Mtls  Volnnteen.  He  was  one  of  quite  a  number  of  men  from  Has- 
saehaaettB  whose  very  fitueBS,  by  education  and  ability,  to  do  staff 
dntj,  and  woric  reqairiug  a  certain  superiority  of  general  training 
and  a  certaio  quickness  and  expertness  of  mind,  hand,  and  eye,  and 
a  certain  &culty  of  independent  work,  stood  in  the  way  of  their 

Eneal  advance In  a  certun  sense  he  was  yoaoger  than  his 

years,  aa  it  seemed  to  me,  when  compared  with  many  of  his  com- 
panions. And  he  showed  that  feature  in  ways  wliich  made  him  at- 
tractiTe  and  interesting.  I  thought  he  had  qoalittee  which,  as  he 
matured  ia  age,  would  have  developed  in  him  more  of  a  man  thaa 
would  be  found  in  many  others  who  developed  decidedly  earlier  in 
some  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  always  found  him  quick  to  per- 
ceive, ready  to  observe  and  to  comprehend,  exhibiting  a  bright,  re- 
liable, and  acUve  intelligence.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  who  went 
out  in  the  Massachusetts  service  whom  I  really  loved." 

His  yoting,  open,  and  generous  natore  won  him  the  love, 
not  merely  of  the  Govemor  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  fel- 
low-ofiScers,  but  of  maoy  others  less  known  and  honored. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  tears  running  down  the  cheek  of 
an  old  negro-woman,  with  whom  he  sometimes  lodged  in 
Newbem,  as  she  told  of  him  and  his  ways.  He  had  scarce- 
ly entered  on  the  path  of  life;  but  those  steps  which  he 
had  trodden  showed  him  full  of  generous  promise,  when  he 
was  cut  off  by  a  cruel  disease  in  a  dangerous  and  inhospita- 
ble land. 
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THOMAS  BATLEY  FOX. 

Second  Lienten&nt  Sd  Haaa.  Toll,  (b&attj),  Augnat  14,  1862;  I^nt 
IJenlenuit,  Kovember  I,  1662;  Captain,  Jnna  6,1863;  died  at  Dot- 
cheiter,  Mass.,  July  25, 1S6S,  of  wouods  recMved  at  G«t^Rbnrg,  Jnlj  3. 

THOMAS  BATLET  POX,  Je.,  fourth  and  youngest 
sou  of  Thomas  Bayley  and  Feroline  Walley  (Pierce) 
Pox,  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  February  1, 
1839.  He  was  a  healthful,  bright,  happy  child ;  afifection- 
ate,  thoroughly  good-tempered,  requiring  only  the  mildest 
gorenmient,  fond  of  play,  and  equally  fond  of  books.  The 
peculiar  activity  and  bent  of  his  mind  were  shovn  in  an 
firtlesB  inquiBitivenesB  about  subjects  not  apt  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a  sportive  lad,  an  amusing  fondness  for  ail- 
ment, and  a  iknciful  ingenuity  in  the  contrivance  of  amuse* 
ments  for  himself  and  his  compsnions.  He  would  say,  in 
the  moat  decided  tone,  that  "  he  meant,  when  be  grew  up, 
to  go  to  coll^;e,  study  law,  and  plead  the  cause  of  free- 
dom." From  this  almost  iastinctiTe  choice  of  a  profession, 
made  when  he  was  hardly  beyond  infancy,  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved.  It  shaped  his  whole  intellectual  career, 
and  colored  all  his  tastes  and  pursuits.  The  unfolding  of 
his  mental  and  moral  character  was  a  natural  and  harmo- 
nious growth.  He  received  most  of  his  elementary  instnio- 
tion  in  two  of  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Dorchester,  to 
which  town  his  father  removed  in  1845.  The  following  &- 
miliar  letter  from  the  then  principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
William  J.  Bolfe,  correctly  describes  Thomas's  diligent  and 
promising  boyhood,  while  it  has  a  further  interest  as  indi- 
cating how  he  and  others  were  unconsciously  fitting  them- 
selves  for  a  future  then  undreamed  of. 

"  Tom  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remaibble  boy  in  that 
very  remarkable  group  of  boys  who  formed  the  first  cUas  in  the 
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Dorchester  High  School.  He  wh  not  the  qaickest  echolar  of  the 
ffDop.  He  h^  to  work  u  hard  u  the  average  of  boys  to  get  his 
kMona.  Ve  was  good  in  both  the  claasics  and  the  mathematics, 
bat  (howed  no  mailed  aptitude  for  either.  But  as  a  writer  and  « 
^teaker  he  soon  gave  indicatioBS  of  extraordinaiy  promise.  Manj 
of  Ub  sdMml  ooanpositionB  were  admirable,  both  in  plan  and  execu- 
lioa.  Ther  were  singnlari^  free  from  the  naoal  eztravagancea  and 
afieetatioas  of  the  school-bo^s  fint  attempts  at  writing. ....  He  ez- 
imned  his  best  thoughlo,  and  exprewed  them  in  the  best  wovds ; 
and  a  fine  instinct  taught  him  that  the  simplest  words  were  the 

beM. 

"  He  was  a  bom  orator.  In  all  mj  experience  as  a  teacher,  I 
bate  never  known  his  equal  as  a  speaker.  He  declaimed  with  the 
tune  simplidty  and  eameatness  with  which  he  wrote.  All  bis  ocm- 
dnct  and  demeanor  at  school  was  equally  nature),  unassuming,  and 
lupretentions,  jet  marked  b;  a  manly  eameatoess  and  dignity  be- 
yout  his  years.  He  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all,  teachers  as 
well  as  scholan.  He  was  as  pure  in  heart,  as  frank,  and  truthliil, 
and  artless,  as  a  child ;  yet  aa  brave,  as  cbivalrona,  as  hercdc  in 
Spirit,  as  when  be  fought  at  Andetam. 

"  Torn  and  '  Henry  W.,'  as  we  used  to  call  him.  Adjutant  Henry 
Ware  Hall,  Pifty-fiiat  Illinois  Tolnnleer  Infantry,  [whose  memcur 
will  be  found  ia  this  volume,]  and '  Charlie  Humphreys '  (Cbaplun 
C.  A.  Hampbreys,  Second  Massacbusetts  Cavalry),  were  three  out 
of  seven  boys  who,  in  Jane,  1853,  formed  a  sdiool  debating-eociety, 
which  was  kept  np  wiih  remarkable  spirit  and  ability  for  three  years, 
w  more  than  one  hundred  meetings.  Here  these  boya  were  uncon- 
•cioosty  preparing  themselves  for  the  parts  they  were  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  lifo  and  of  history,  (en  yean  later.  The  first  debate  in 
the  eodety  was  on  the  question, '  Is  it  our  duty  to  obey  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  P '  These  three  boys  took  an  active  part  in  the 
discnsaion,  after  which  the  question  was  dedded  in  the  negative  by 
a  very  strong  vote.  A  few  months  after  this  we  find  them  debating 
the  question,  '  Whether  slavery  or  intemperance  is  the  greater 
cnrae  to  this  country  7 '  Tom  leads  the  affirmative,  and  the  merits 
of  both  the  argument  and  the  question  are  decided  by  vote  to  be  on 
thai  side.  Later,  we  have  the  trial  of  H.  W.  Hall,  an  allq^  Ai- 
gidre  from  Sooth  Carolina,  before  the  United  States  Commissioner 
(ae),  and  Tom  is  coonsel  for  the  defendant,  who  had  been  duly 
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blackened  for  the  port  he  was  to  plaj .  The  CommisBioaer  dedded 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  evideoce  to  justify  the  giving  ap  of  the 
D^ro  to  the  chumaoL  Had  he  decided  otherwise,  there  would  have 
been  a  rescue.  Agun,  the  sodet;  becomes  a  State  Senate,  and 
here,  too,  with  Hooaac  Tunnel,  the  Liquor  Law,  and  the  like,  is 
again  the  Fugidve  Slave  Law.  Soon  we  find  thia  is  the  question 
for  debate,  '  Is  a  man  justified  in  obeTing  a  law  of  bis  coantry 
which  he  believes  to  be  morally  wrong  ? '  And  '  T.  B.  Fox,  Jr. 
and  H.  W.  Hall '  aie  the  r^tdar  disputants  on  the  negative.  All 
the  leading  political  qnestioiu  of  the  day  were  discussed  in  this  lit^ 
tie  lyceam.  ....  The  m^rity  of  the  members  had  a  decided  taste 
and  no  small  talent  for  theatricals  ;  but  from  first  to  last,  debating 
and  oratory  were  the  miun  woii  of  the  eode^." 

The  lyceum,  referred  to  in  the  above  letter,  led  to  the 
formatioii  of  the  "  Pickwick  Club,"  an  associatioD  of  Dbi^ 
Chester  young  men  for  mutual  improvement.  Of  Uussoci- 
ety  Thomas  vas  an  interested  and  active  member.  One  of 
the  best  of  his  javenile  performances  was  an  oration  on 
*'  The  Youth  of  Great  Men,"  delivered  at  the  request  of  his 
associates,  July  4,  1857.  The  maturity  of  his  thoughts, 
the  chaste  beauty  of  his  diction,  and  bis  sincere  eloquence 
impressed  all  who  listened  to  him  on  that  occaraon.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  this  fraternal  Club,  including,  as  it  did,  a 
m^ority  not  yet  of  age,  may  be  inferred  from  these  facts  in 
its  history.  Thirteen  of  the  twenty-eeven  active  members, 
and  nine  of  the  twen^-two  honorary  members,  joined  the 
Union  army.  Four  of  the  former  and  tliree  of  the  latter 
died  of  wounds  or  sickness.  Among  those  who  became 
soldiers  were  one  lieutenant-colonel,  four  captains,  three 
adjutants,  and  one  chaplain.  Two  of  these,  as  already 
intimated,  have  their  names  inscribed,  with  prefixed  stars, 
on  Harvard's  roll  of  honor. 

In  1856  Thomas  entered  college,  one  of  four  graduates 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School  who  passed  the  examination 
unconditionally,  and  took  foremost  places  in  their  Class. 
Of  this  happy  portion  of  his  life,  his  most  intiniate  daily 
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assomte  from  childbood  and  nearly  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  ([ReT.  C.  A.  HumphreTs)  writOH  thus :  — 

"Ton  ttavfl  aaked  me  to  ^ve  some  accoimt  ofTom'i  college  life. 
Ho»  aa  I  compress  four  yean  into  as  many  pages,  especially 
four  such  years,  so  fall  of  experience  and  growth  ?  Our  prepara- 
tioo  for  collego  was  more  broad  than  thorough  ;  so  ia  the  first  year 
ve  bad  no  stock  to  fall  back  on,  except  a  good  will  to  work.  Tom 
\oA  a  good  stand  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  he  was  sixth 
in  lank ;  and  in  the  third,  he  was  second  in  bia  Class,  and  obtained 
a  Mfaolarehip.  He  was  very  bithful  in  his  studies,  trusting  lees  lo 
memory  than  to  a  clear  insight  into  principles.  In  deportment  he 
wo*  perfect,  gaining  the  respect  of  all  bis  instructors.  He  was  reiy 
food  <tf  literary  societies,  and  was  a  leader  in  all  of  those  with  which 
he  was  connected.  He  was  especially  fi>od  of  speaking  in  debate, 
and  was  a  very  formidable  opponent  in  an  argument  This  was 
only  the  unfolding  of  a  desire  and  purpose  entertaiQed  for  years  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  a 
cataral  orator,  and  spoke  with  elegance,  calmness,  and  deep  impres- 
siveness.  His  elocution  was  rich,  full,  and  clear,  and  brought  bim 
one  of  the  Boylston  prizes.  His  pieces  for  declamation  were  gen- 
erally <4iosen  from  the  great  parliamentary  and  forensic  speakers, 
Burke  and  Webster  being  his  &Toritea.  In  his  oratory  he  pro- 
vailed  as  much  by  his  face  and  figure  as  by  his  vtMce  and  gesture. 
He  bad  a  bright,  flashing  eye,  and  a  commanding  presence,  a  form 
fnU  of  dignity,  and  a  face  full  of  tmth.  He  was  chosen  Class  Ora- 
tor, and  embodied  in  a  production  of  great  simplicity  and  earnest- 
ness the  best  feelings  and  hopes  of  the  Class.  What  shall  I  say 
more,  except  that  among  his  classmates  he  was  universally  loved 
and  respected  ?  . . . . 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  this  simple  statement  better  befits  Tom's 
cbaiacler  than  (be  loCliest  ealogy.  Ton  wiU  please  accept  it  from 
his  college  chum." 

These  concise  but  BuggeBtive  seutences  leave  hardly  a 
word  more  to  be  said  of  four  years  full  of  enjoyment  and 
narked  progress.  The  allasion  to  the  slight  stress  Thomas 
laid  on  anj  success  he  had  already  gained,  points  to  a  trait 
iji  Itis  character  which  relieved  it  of  all  boaetfulness,  ego-  . 
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tism,  and  self-coDceit.  He  did  not  believe  in  genius  and 
natural  abilities  as  substitutes  for  perserering  dOigence. 
A  few  BenteDces  in  bis  Class  Oration  expressed  the  decision 
of  hia  clear  good  sense  and  described  his  own  deliberately 
chosen  meUiods  and  purposes :  — 

"  Some  jean,"  be  said,  "  must  elapse  before  the  best  of  ua  can 
make  anj  perceptible  advance  ia  oar  new  lire.  We  shall  be  stroDg- 
Ij  tempted  to  rush  rashly  forward  into  notice.  The  hardest  lessoa 
men  have  to  learn  is  to  sacrifice  a  present  to  a  fbtnre  good ;  bat  if 
any  one  has  reason  to  reserve  his  powers,  it  is  a  scholar.  He  knows 
that  every  great  work  is  matured  in  silence,  and  long  seclusion  must 
ripen  the  mind  which  brings  it  forth.  When  we  are  laying  the 
fenndationa  of  professional  success,  how  can  we  hope  to  reach  its 
height  if  we  allow  our  attention  to  be  called  away  and  become  ab- 
sorbed in  other  objects,  if  we  are  enticed  by  public  applause  to  seek 
it  too  soon,  or  if  we  wa.'te  our  energies  by  turning  them  to  many 
directions  before  we  have  ever  concentrated  them  in  one  ?  As 
many  fail  from  premature  efiorta  as  from  the  lack  of  any  effort  at 
alL" 

Notwithstanding  his  fondness  for  literature,  there  vas 
nothing  about  him  of  the  ascetic  or  Uie  recluse.  He  was 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  love  of  manl;  sports,  vindicating 
some  of  the  roughest  of  them  as  a  salutary  discipline  for 
the  body.  He  welcomed  the  establiahment  of  the  Oymua- 
sium,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  word  and  practice  in  the 
formation  of  the  public  sentiment  of  a  Class  which  left  the 
nurture  of  Alma  Mater  as  remarkable  for  its  muscle  as  for 
any  of  its  other  qualities.  His  own  physical  system  was 
trained  by  exercise  to  tonghnesa  and  strength  ;  and,  without 
losing  anything  of  the  dignity  and  grace  of  his  carriage,  ha 
added  great  firmness  and  power  of  endurance  to  a  fine  but 
somewhat  sensitive  constitution. 

Immediately  on  graduating  he  began  the  study  of  his 
chosen  profession.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  the  offices  of 
ex-Govemor  Andrew  and  A.  G.  Browne,  Esq.,  and  then 
entered  the  Law  School  in  Cambridge.    It  was  said  of  him 
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by  one  of  the  professors  of  that  School,  "  He  will  maie  jnst 
»  gtwd  a  lawyer  as  he  chooses  to  he."  Tlie  truth  of  that 
temark  was  indm-sed  hj  every  one  who  noted  his  determi- 
10600  to  win  eminence  at  the  bar.  As  two  of  liis  brothers 
altered  the  army  soon  after  the  commenoement  of  bostili' 
ties,  Thomas  was  led  by  his  strong  preference  for  the  pur- 
niits  of  civil  life  and  the  wishes  of  his  kindred  to  resist,  aa 
Img  as  he  conscieatioaBly  could,  the  patriotic  impulse  to 
Moir  them  into  the  field.  The  critical  condition  of  the 
national  cause  in  the  sommer  of  1862  conTinced  him  that 
it  ras  Ms  duty  to  abandon,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  perhape 
rorerer,  his  long-cherished  hopes  and  plans,  and  giro  him- 
kV  to  his  country,  where  the  services  of  her  loyal  young 
men  were  then  most  needed.  As  soon  as  his  resolution 
ns  known  to  his  dassm&tes  and  friends  in  the  SecoDd  Mas- 
tachosetts  Inf^try,  to  which  one  of  his  brothers  already 
belonged,  they  sought,  with  success,  to  obtain  him  for  a 
comrade.  He  was  commismoned  as  a  Second  Lieuteaant^ 
August  14,  1862,  and  joined  the  regiment  soon  alter  Uia 
bitde  of  Cedar  Mountain.  Just  before  leaving  home  he 
made  a  few  xmstudied  remarks  at  a  "  recruiting  meeting" 
in  Dorchester.  One  of  his  sentences  is  worthy  of  repeti- 
tion,  as  indicating  his  own  feeUngs  and  motives.  Saying 
fliat  tbe  hour  for  mere  enthusiasm  had  passed,  and  that  the 
honr  for  obedience  to  principle  and  for  action  had  come,  he 
closed  his  modest  litUe  speech  with  these  words :  <*  Here- 
after, if  our  Hves  are  spared,  should  our  children's  children 
>sk  what  we  did  for  our  country  in  this  its  great  crisis,  a 
blnsh  Buch  as  never  should  be  seen  on  an  old  man's  face 
Tonld  come  upon  our  foces  if  we  were  obliged  to  answer, 
—Nothing." 

His  military  career  lasted  only  eleven  months,  but  it  was 
crowded  with  dangers  and  hardships.  At  the  outset  his 
whole  strength  was  taxed  in  the  march,  full  of  privation, 
Then  Banks's  division  was  cut  off  from  the  main  army.  His 
endurance  while  marching,  entirely  on  foot  and  without  the 
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partial  relief  from  riding  which  othera  were  obliged  occa- 
sioDall;  to  seek,  during  those  terrible  weeks,  was  a  proof 
of  his  physical  vigor,  until  then  undiminished.  His  first 
battle  was  that  of  Antietam.  After  &at  conflict  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  was  encamped  on  Maryland  Heights. 
Here,  having  bad  no  chance  to  become  gradually  accli- 
mated, he  was  attacked  with  a  slow  malarious  fever.  This 
sickness  took  him  &om  active  duty  for  a  few  weeks,  most 
of  which  he  spent  as  a  convalescent  at  Frederick.  He 
returned  to  his  post  in  season  for  the  ensuing  campaign, 
and  fought  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Beverly  Ford, 
and  Gettysbai^.  Rising  in  rank  by  regular  promotion  to 
fill  vacancies,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  No- 
vember 1, 1862,  and  Captain,  June  6, 1863. 

Colonel  B.  G.  Shaw  expressed  to  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts a  desire  to  have  Captain  Fox  for  the  Major  of 
the  Fifty-fouri;h  (colored)  B^ment.  But  this  fact  was  not 
known  until  the  classmates  and  fiiends  had  both  fallen. 
Had  they  lived,  and  had  the  promotion  been  offered  to  Cap- 
tain Fox,  his  belief  in  the  policy  of  emancipation  and  in  the 
capacity  of  the  negro  as  a  soldier  would  probably  have  in- 
duced him  to  accept  it,  notwithstanding  bis  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  Second  Massachusetts. 

In  his  letters  he  made  but  few  references  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, none  whatever  to  his  conduct  in  times  of  peril,  and 
declined  to  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of  war.  He  leit,  as  bad 
always  been  his  wont,  his  actions  to  speak  for  him ;  and  it 
was  from  others,  not  from  himself,  that  those  who  were 
most  interested  in  his  well-being  and  his  well-doing,  learned 
of  unswerving  fidelity.  His  scholarly  tastes  were  never 
weakened,  and  it  may  be  almost  said  that  his  scholarly  pur- 
suits were  never  intermitted.  He  asked  to  have  sent  him, 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  standard  books,  arguments 
on  the  grave  questions  of  the  day,  and  works  on  government 
His  Horace  and  his  Shakespeare  were  always  a  part  of  his 
accoutrements.    Whatever  anticipations  he  may  have  had, 
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ihoold  hiB  lift  be  spared,  bore  reference  to  bis  choseQ  pro- 
fessum ;  bat  thej  never  made  bim  impatient  or  discon- 
tented, or  caased  bim  to  sbrink  from  tbe  obligations  of  the 
pretent.  It  was  his  waj  to  give  bimself  vbolly  to  tbe  spe- 
dal  work  on  band.  Writing  on  tbe  eve  of  an  expected 
movement,  and  referring  io  a  wish  he  bad  entertained  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  be  said,  "  I  have  little  hope  or  desire  to 
get  home  now." 

His  ability,  coolnesB,  and  determination  as  a  soldier  vere 
shown  in  tbe  closing  scenes  of  his  service  in  tbe  field.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Jul;  2,  1863,  tbe  division  to  vrhich  his 
lament  belonged  iras  moved  Irom  tbe  right  to  reinforce 
tbe  left  of  the  line.  In  the  evening  tbe  command  vas  or- 
dered back  again,  and  tbe  regiment  set  out  for  the  intrenob- 
menta  it  bad  before  occupied.  Before  reaching  them,  the 
sccute  in  advance  reported  them  as  held  by  the  Rebds. 
The  regiment  vas  manceuvred  with  great  skill  and  prompt- 
ness by  its  young  commander,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mudge, 
to  u  to  be  prepared  for  an  attack,  and  a  company  was  sent 
ont  (o  reconnoitre.  It  returned  without  bringing  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  information.  The  night  was  dark,  tbe 
ntoalion  critical,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  discover 
the  exact  position  and  force  of  the  foe.  In  this  exigency, 
C^tiun  Fox  was  directed  to  push  forward  bis  compEuiy,  and 
at  all  hazards  to  find  and  ascertain  tbe  numbers  of  tbe  ene- 
my. Deploying  bis  men,  he  advanced  rapidly  and  silently 
until  be  met  and  captured  some  of  tbe  hostile  skirmishers, 
and  carried  bis  company  neariy  up  to  the  opposing  line  of 
battle.  This  demonstration  drew  a  heavy  fire,  under  which, 
the  object  of  the  reconnoisBauce  having  been  accomplished, 
he  fell  back.  Tbe  regiment  at  once  threw  up  new  defencea, 
being  tbe  works  it  £ad  previously  built,  and  waited  for  the 
day.  Early  tbe  next  morning  tbe  Second  Massachusetts 
and  the  Twenty-seventh  Indiana  were  ordered  to  advance 
across  tbe  open  meadow,  and  take  the  position  now  held  by 
the  enemy  on  tbe  other  side.    It  seemed  certain  destruc- 
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tioQ,  but  the  order  waa  instaDtly  obeyed.  The  attack  vaa 
at  first  snccessful ;  bat  the  heavy  fire  of  the  outnumbering 
foe,  intrencbed  behind  breastvorks,  trees,  and  rocks,  com- 
pelled the  two  regiments  to  tall  back  to  save  themselves 
from  annihilation.  How  near  the  Second  came  to  thie  fate 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  a  distance  of  about  four  bondred 
yards,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes,  out  of  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  men  and  twenty-two  officers,  it  lost  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  killed  and  woimded. 

Captain  Fox  was  near  the  centre  of  the  meadow,  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  men,  when  he  was  hit  in  the  left  ankle. 
The  wound  was  serious,  but  was  not  thought  to  be  fatal. 
In  a  few  days  he  was  able  to  reach  home,  weak  and  weary, 
but  80  cheerful  and  uncomplaining  that  his  appearance  at 
first  disarmed  all  anzie^  as  to  his  recovery.  A  sad  change 
took  place;  the  hurt  was  found  to  be  more  severe  than 
was  at  first  supposed ;  the  previous  stnun  upon  the  ner^ 
Tons  system  had  been  too  great;  fever,  accompanied  by 
delirium,  supervened,  and  the  fine  constitation  which  he 
carried  into  the  war,  worn  and  shattered  by  the  labors  and 
exposures  of  one  short  year,  refused  to  rally  from  the  deep 
prostration.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  July  25th 
he  died,  unconsoiously  and  without  a  stru^le,  of  sheer 
ezhaufition.  And  yet  he  is  not  dead ;  for  how  St^gly  may 
the  true  words  spoken  at  the  burial  of  his  body  be  repeated 
here:  — 

"  The  life  that  waa  still  is,  but  broader,  parer,  nobler.  Let  ns  not 
weep  for  onr  own  lose.  He  has  only  exchanged  this  transient  life  in 
mortal  flesh  &>r  an  eternal  life  in  immortal  memories  and  uDdying 
affections.  His  shrine  is  now  in  onr  own  hearts.  His  fitting  monu- 
ment is  his  remembered  life.  Let  ns  not  weep  for  him.  He  fon^t 
for  his  country;  who  could  leave  a  brighter  record?  He  died 
for  his  conntry ;  who  ooold  wish  a  better  epitaph  t " 
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HENBY  WAHE  HALL. 

Fnt  LientaUDt  61«t  BUnob  ToU.  (Infubr),  DMember  M,  lUl ; 
Adjntanii,  Sept«a>b«t  SO,  1861 ;  kiQed  U  Keneww  Monnuin,  Gk.,  Jane 
17,  ieC4. 

HENRY  WASE  HALL,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah 
Eliz^>eth  (C!offin)  Hall,  was  boni  in  Dorchester, 
MaBBBchiisetts,  March  21,  1889.  His  childhood  was  rich 
in  promise,  nncommonly  attractiTe  in  person,  he  had  a 
correepondflDt  charm  of  bearing  and  disposition.  He  won 
til  hearts  l:^  his  gentle  and  confiding  ways.  Nor  were 
these  characteristics  less  prominent  aa  he  grew  in  years. 
The  moral  lineaments  of  the  child  were  clearly  traceable  in 
the  youth,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  unfolding ;  and  a  grow- 
ing manliness  of  thought  and  charaoter  was  combined  with 
a  retained  childlikenees  of  temper  and  disposition.  As  a 
ao^  iUostration  of  this,  it  may  be  related  that,  his  father 
being  from  home,  during  his  boyhood,  for  a  continuous 
■pace  of  eighteen  months,  and  his  mother  left  with  himself 
and  three  younger  children,  so  tar  from  t^ing  advantage 
of  this  larger  liberty,  he  Toltmtarily  abridged  his  pastimes 
that  he  might  take  his  father's  place  in  such  cares  and 
labors  as  he  was  competent  to  share  ;  making  himself,  with 
no  persuasires  save  those  of  his  own  heart,  the  most  de- 
rot«d  of  sons.  "  I  can  see  him,"  says  a  Tisitor  at  his  home 
during  that  period,  "  as,  each  noon,  he  came  whistling 
from  school,  his  books  strapped  together  and  slung  over 
his  shoulder,  —  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  out  again,  at  work 
oa  the  grounds,  whisking  still,  a  living  picture  of  simple, 
healthy,  hearty  happiness,"  ■ —  a  happiness  drawn  from 
deeper  fountuns  than  he  knew. 

He  obtained  his  preliminary  education  at  the  public 
Bcfaools  of  his  native  town ;  showing  more  and  more  clearly 
the  possessioii  of  superior  mental  fiaculties.    What  he  was 
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in  this  respect,  his  te&cher,  the  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  that  time,  thus  teatifiea :  — 

"  He  wu  the  bnghtest  and  quickeet  of  bis  class.  He  learned 
readily  and  rapidly,  and  retained  what  he  learned  better  Uian  ntost 
who  acquire  so  eaulj.  Hia  recitations  in  Latin  were  the  best  I 
ever  beard ;  and  in  all  his  recitationi  ha  had  an  easj,  confident  way, 
which  I  recall  very  Tividly," 

From  the  journal  of  a  school  debating-dab  of  which 
he  vas  a  member,  it  appears  that  the  favorite  themes  for 
debate  had  reladoii  to  great  national  issues,  upon  which  he 
and  the  rest  would  so  soon  be  called  to  stake  their  lives ; 
while  it  also  appears  that  his  name  was  invariably  recorded 
as  taking  the  side  of  universal  freedom  and  abstract  r^t. 
Not  that  this  shows  in  him  any  truer  regard  for  these  than 
they  had,  who,  for  ends  of  debate,  took  the  opposite  side, 
some  of  whom  nobly  proved,  in  the  final  event,  how  dear  to 
them  was  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of  right.  "  But,"  sajs 
his  teacher,  who  was  president  of  the  club,  "  Hall,  I  well  re- 
member, always,  in  the  debates,  took  the  side  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  chose  to  do  so,  and  we  allowed  him ;  though,  it 
being  an  exercise  for  intellectual  training  munly,  sides 
were  taken  irrespective  of  convictions." 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1856,  with  an  uncondi- 
tioned acceptance,  and  took  early  and  easily  a  highly  re- 
spectable rank  among  his  classmates,  —  a  rank  which,  it  is 
due  to  truth  to  say,  he  failed  to  keep  permanently,  through 
a  temporary  dominance  of  indifferent  and  careless  ways, 
causing  thereby  the  only  disappointment  he  had  ever 
brought  upon  a  single  heart  that  knew  him.  At  the  close 
of  his  Sophomore  year  it  was  Uiought  best  by  h^  father,  — 
ajudgment  which  hehimselfcordiallyapproved,— to  trans- 
fer his  academic  relations  to  Antioch  College  in  Ohio. 
OETering  himself,  with  no  loss  of  time,  for  admission  to  the 
Junior  Class  of  that  institution,  he  was  readily  accepted ; 
and  there,  emerging  from  the  shadow,  in  a  noble  reasser- 
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tion  of  his  better  self,  he  faoaorably  completed  the  collegi- 
ate course,  gradnating  with  dietinction,  and  ei^oying  in 
eminent  meaEure  the  good-will  and  afiectioD  of  fellow-stu- 
dents  and  officers.  A  profeesor  in  tiie  institution  at  that 
time  writes :  "  He  always  interested  me.  He  impressed  me 
from  the  first  as  one  having  a  prodigious  amount  of  latent 
manhood  and  strength  and  worth." 

The  ensuing  fall  and  winter  were  spent  at  home,  in  an 
nncertaint;  as  to  tlie  calling  he  should  adopt.  There  was 
no  EDch  decided  bent  of  taste  or  conscious  aptitude  as  to 
make  the  choice  an  easy  one.  He  leaned  at  first  to  a  bnsi* 
ness  calling ;  partly  in  distrust  of  his  abilities  for  any  good 
sQCcess  in  a  professional  career,  and  yet  more,  as  was  un- 
designedly indicated  rather  than  expressed,  that  he  might 
more  surely  thus  become  a  pillar  of  pecuniary  dependence 
to  thme  who,  he  foresaw,  might  have  need  of  such  aid. 
Meanwhile  he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  this  iDt«rme- 
diate  season,  by  a  diligent  application  to  such  general  stud- 
ies as  would  be  available  for  any  calling.  He  determined 
at  length  upon,  the  law ;  a  decision  entirely  his  own,  and 
yet  coincident  with  that  of  those  who  knew  him  best ;  his 
mind,  aa  all  saw,  being  eminently  judicial  in  its  cast  and 
tone, —  clear,  broad,  discriminating,  just,  —  while  the  ac- 
companying moral  qualities  were  of  a  high  order.  In  the 
same  exercise  of  independent  judgment  which  determined 
him  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  he  made  choice  of  the 
West  as  the  sphere  for  its  exercise ;  influenced  in  part  by 
the  impressions  he  bad  guned  at  Antioch  College  in  inter- 
course with  some  of  its  representative  minds,  and  especial- 
ly by  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  certain  largeness  and  lib- 
erality of  thot^ht  and  action.  And  so,  with  a  single  letter 
of  introduction,  stating  simply  his  name  and  connections,  — 
the  writer  knew  no  more,  —  to  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, he  left  home,  March,  1861.  Obtaining  at  once  a  posi- 
tion as  student  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  bore  his 
letter,  he  gave  himself  without  reserve  to  the  work  before 
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him.  "  I  have  kept  in  the  office  all  summer,"  he  writes, 
"  a  thing  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  had  to  do  before, 
m;  summen  hitherto  having  been  largely  spent  in  recrea- 
tion. But  I  dcMi't  know  that  this  has  been  less  pleasant 
for  it,  thou^  one  gats  a  little  tired  sometimes,  this  hot 
weather,  and  longs  for  sea-shore  or  oouutry."  He  did 
not  add,  —  what  was  true,  —  that  almost  the  only  recrea- 
tion he  allowed  himself,  through  those  heated  months,  was 
in  the  drill-room.  For  a  call  was  sounding,  at  which,  as 
he  felt,  all  personal  considerations  and  plans  and  prospects 
were  to  be  subordinated  and  set  at  naught.  His  letters 
best  tell  his  state  of  mind  at  this  time.  He  writes  to  his 
fether,  August,  1861 :  — 

"  For  Bome  time  I  have  been  debating  wbetber  it  was  not  mj 
dntf  to  offer  m;  humble  Mirices  in  aid  of  a  most  rig^teoaa  cause, 
which  calls  most  imperatively,  as  it  Beenis  to  me,  on  every  nun 
who  has  not  ethers  dependent  en  him,  to  fi^t  in  its  defence.  Illi- 
nois is  greatly  in  need  of  troops.  Becroiting  goes  on  slowly.  I 
feel  that  the  call  which  the  Govemtnr  made  last  week  waa  to 
me,  and  have  made  up  my  mind,  subject  always  to  anything  at 
home  which  shall  eeem  to  forbid,  to  join  the  army.  I  should 
have  gone  long  ago,  but  I  felt  it  as  much  a  dnty  to  go  in  the 
best  manner  aa  to  go  at  aU.  So  I  have  waited,  and  veiy  impa- 
tiently sometimes,  till  at  last  I  think  I  can  go,  and  in  a  way  to 
give  you  as  little  solicitude  as  may  be.  I  go  probably  the  lad 
of  this  week  to  Camp  Butler,  near  Springfield,  with  three  others, 
all  of  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  whoy  I  am  sure,  are  all  yoa 
could  wish,  and  we  Bhall  constitute  a  fellowship  of  mutual  aid  and 


To  anotiier  relative  he  writes,  a  few  weeks  later :  — 

"  I  suppose  yon  have  heard  already  that  I  have  made  np  my 
mind  to  go  to  the  war.  It  was  no  immature  ded^n ;  but  from 
the  first  I  have  been  thiuking  strongly  of  it,  having  belonged  to  a 
Home  Guard  erer  since  the  war  began.  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing  in  this,  and  since  I  have  heard  from  home  I  have  felt  m 
all  the  mwe. ....  When  I  signed  my  utme  to  the  muster-rc^  I 
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had  a  feeHng  that  at  last  I  had  bee&  able  to  do  ooe  thing  which 
«U  of  serrice  to  some  one  ebe  than  mTHelf." 

An  intiioate  associate,  at  thia  time,  ia  Chicago,  writes  his 
recollectioDB  of  him  thus :  — 

"  He  had  that  pecnliarlj  quiet  and  anassniiiing  manner  which  is 
impceaive  hj  its  very  tetirement.  Tet  his  high  sense  of  honor, 
his  ihoroogh  scholarship,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  genial  hn- 
mor  made  him  a  most  welcome  guest  in  oar  circle.  It  was  in  those 
dajs,  after  the  election  of  President  Lincoln,  when  all  men  were 
taUng  Bides  on  great  vital  issuea  ;  and  in  the  frequent  discnssiona 
among  ns,  his  mature  jndgmeDt  and  irresistibte  wit  often  came  in, 
with  unanswerable  power,  in  behalf  of  aniversal  freedom. ....  On 
the  fint  slann  of  war  he  entered,  as  a  private,  a  company  organized 
in  Chicago ;  and  there,  ^ving  all  his  leisure  to  militaiy  tactics  and 
drill,  he  aoqoired  the  informatioa  and  skill  by  which  be  afterwards 
made  his  company  one  of  ibe  best  that  ever  came  from  a  Western 
pnirie." 

In  November,  1861,  be  himself  initee :  — 

"  I  never  thought  of  going  otherwise  than  as  a  private,  until  the 
pontioo  was  offered  me  without  my  seeking  \L  Now  I  hope  to  ee- 
core  it ;  but  if  not,  1  shall  fall  back  into  the  ranks,  somewhat  disap- 
pmoted  certainty,  but  ready  to  work  and  fight  with  just  as  true  and 
firm  a  seal  as  if  I  wore  a  sword  and  shoulder-straps.  ....  It  hat 
been  hard  work,  this  recniiting,  though  full  of  useful  experiences. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  passed  two  more  unpleasant  months ;  caused 
liy  bapw  and  fears  about  the  regiment,  and  by  having  my  motives 
suspected.  But  I  'm  glad  I  've  been  through  it,  distasteful  as  it  is. 
It  has  strengthened  my  conviclioa  in  the  ultimate  best  success  <^ 
trntb  and  honor,  and  made  me  more  independent  and  self-reliant,  I 
hope  and  twlieve." 

He  left  Gbic^o,  February,  1862,  proceeding  vith  his 
lament  to  Cairo,  vbere  it  was  assigned  to  the  army  of 
General  Pope,  then  moving  against  New  Madrid.  The  reg- 
iment saw  ita  first  field  service  before  that  place.  Writing 
tbeoce,  on  the  eve  of  aa  expected  battle,  he  says :  — 
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"  I  wn  perfectly  well,  and.all  mAj  ior  Bnjthing  that  may  tarn 
op.  That  tbe  issue  of  the  battle  here  mnBt  be  a  bloody  one,  and 
fatal  to  many,  we  all  know.  Who  will  be  takea  and  who  1^ 
none  can  tell.  I  shall  try  to  do  my  doty,  and  leave  the  reat  in  the 
hands  of  God." 

Later,  he  says :  — 

"  I  should  write  more  than  I  do  about  the  politics  of  the  war,  so 
to  apeak,  if  mind  and  time  were  not  so  occupi^  by  other  things. 
Father  may  be  sure  that  I  aympatbize  with  all  he  says  and  feels. 
I  'm  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  I  want  to  feel 
that  I  am  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom  too,  as  opposed  to  slav- 
ery ;  and  I  think  the  canee  of  Uqiod  and  freedom  has  oome  to  be 
one." 

Faseing  down  the  UiBsiBsippi  to  Island  No.  10,  and  re- 
turning to  participate  in  the  advance  on  Corinth,  his  la- 
ment TBS  afterwards  stationed  at  Decatur,  Alabama,  as  an 
outpost  of  Kosecrans's  army.  In  the  Ml  of  1862  he  ro- 
ceived  the  commission  of  Captain,  which  he  declined  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  adjutancy  of  the  regiment,  which  had 
also  been  tendered  him.  From  Decatur  the  regiment 
passed  to  Nashville,  engaging,  in  the  division  under  Sheri- 
dan, in  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  the  advance  to  Chattar 
nooga,  and  the  battle  of  Chickamauga. 

"  On  the  field  of  Stone  River,"  writes  a  fellow-offlcer  there  pres- 
ent, **  when  a  part  of  the  command  was  exposed  to  a  deadly  rain  of 
bullets  while 'not  acUvely  engaged  themselves,  some  one  called  out 
to  take  shelter  behind  a  bnilding  near  by.  Hall  instantly  checked 
the  impulse  to  do  so,  by  crying  out, '  Never  I  don't  have  it  said  we 
got  behind  a  bam.'  " 

In  the  battle  of  Chickamai^  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  wrote,  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
while  within  the  enemy'e  lines :  — 

"  Deab  Father  and  Mothbb,  —  The  fortunes  of  war  have 
mixed  me  a  new  cup.  I  *m  wounded  and  a  prisoner.  I  supposed 
I  most  lose  a  1^  but  the  surgeon  says  he  shall  try  to  save  iL . . , , 
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Give  my  lore  to  all,  and  don't  be  down-4iesrted  about  me,  for,  be- 
liere  me,  then  *b  do  reaioa  for  it." 

Tlie  folloiring  is  the  testunony  of  Suigeon  Uagee,  of  the 
Fifty-fiist  Illinois,  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  him :  — 

"On  the  19tfa  of  September,  after  the  regiment  had  partidpated 
m  a  gallant  cfaai^  driving  beck  the  Rebel  linei,  the  third  man 
bnnght  before  me  wbb  Adjutant  Hall,  with  a  Bflvere  gnn-ahot 
voood  through  the  knee.  After  a  c(»>iiltation  on  his  case,  the 
ctnclonoD  was  that  amputation  was  the  onlj  safe  practice  to  adopt, 
tad  I  at  once  notified  him  to  that  efiecL  He  pleasantlj'  replied, '  I 
woold  like  Tery  well  to  keep  mj  leg,  but  I  suppoee  I  can  do  du^ 
m  the  laralid  Corps  without  iL'  The  next  morning  be  was  placed 
<n  the  table  for  the  operation  ;  but  after  a  more  thorough  examiua- 
tioQ,  I  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  sare  the  limb. ....  Our  supply 
of  niioas  was  only  sufficient  to  last  to  the  fourth  day  after  our  ca[H 
tore,  when  we  had  to  naort  to  the  use  of  boiled  wheat,  stored  in  the 
bailding  we  occupied  ;  and  this  was  the  only  thing  between  us  and 
itarvation  for  the  succeeding  time.  I  can  see  now  the  Adjutant 
otiiig  his  boiled  wheat  from  a  dn  cup,  with  an  iron  spoon,  inter- 
ludiog  the  exercise  with  pertinent  remarks,  which  would  set  the 
*bole  ward  of  woonded  men  in  an  uproar  of  laughter.  During  his 
imprisonment,  thongh  in  almost  hourly  intercourse  with  him,  I  never 
heard  from  him  a  desponding  word.  He  always  expressed  his  firm 
eoatiction  in  the  final  success  of  our  anus  and  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Heseemed  to  have  at  that  time  bat  ono . 
source  of  trouble,  and  that  was  the  thought  of  the  anxiety  his 
parents  would  suffer  on  bis  account-" 

On  receiving  telegraphic  intelligence  of  his  state,  his 
&dier  went  to  him  at  ChattBno(^ ;  finding  him,  bravely 
Wppy,  in  his  hospital  quartere,  and  cheering  all  around 
him  by  the  sunshine  of  his  presence.  As  soon  as  suffi- 
dently  restored,  he  left  for  home ;  the  journey,  in  its  earlier 
stages  a  peculiarly  trying  one,  applying  new  tests  to  his 
manhood,  and  bringing  it  into  clearer  relief.  He  remained 
■t  home  five  or  tax  weeks,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  its 
l^ctionate  intercourse,  impressing  ail  who  saw  him  hy  the 
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m&nly  grace  and  modest  dlgni^  of  his  beariog.  The 
teacher  of  his  yoatb,  before  referred  to,  who  chanced  to 
meet  him  at  this  time  in  Boston,  writes :  — 

"  I  could  hardly  realize  at  first  that  the  noble  and  beantifbl  (no 
other  word  will  do)  man  before  me  was  the  alenderbojlfaadknown 
at  BchooL  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  the  deep  and  angular 
impression  )m  face  made  apoa  me  ;  an  expression  pure  and  almost 
saintly  was  blended  with  that  of  the  true  kni^t  and  heroic 
■ol<Uer" 

He  left  home  while  yet  lame,  declining  the  offer  of  aa 
extended  furlough,  and  reported  at  the  Paroled  Camp  at  St. 
Louis.  Wiuting  there,  in  patriotic  impatience,  be  was  at 
length  exchanged,  and  hastened,  with  oyerflowing  gladness, 
to  r^oin  his  regiment,  then  advancing  in  the  campugn 
through  Geoi^a  under  Sherman.  About  a  month  after* 
wards,  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  he  was 
ordered-  to  lead  his  regiment,  at  the  bead  of  an  assaultbg 
column,  against  the  enemy's  works ;  and  while  in  front  of 
his  men,  with  waring  sword,  cheering  them  on,  he  fell  by 
the  showering  bullets  of  the  intrenched  sbarpsbootcrs. 
The  body,  recovered  under  flag  of  trace  the  next  day,  was 
found  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Rebel  works,  pierced  by 
eleven  balls.  It  was  taken  within  the  Union  lines  and 
buried  there.  Colonel  Bradlee,  of  the  Fifty-first,  but  on 
that  occasion  commanding  the  brigade,  after  relating,  in  a 
letter  to  bis  father,  the  circumstances  of  bis  death,  says :  — 

"  Hie  loss  oomes  nearer  to  me  and  pains  me  more  than  any  that 
baa  ever  fallen  on  us.  He  waa  in  many  respects  the  foremost  man 
among  us,  and  in  capacity  and  cultivation  had  few  equals.  He 
was  a  natural  leader,  and  his  courage  was  equal  to  any  man's  ;  and 
these  qnalitiee  made  lum  especially  valuable  as  an  officer  and  eoai- 
panion." 

In  a  letter  to  his  Lieutonant-Colouel,  then  absent  &om 
injuries,  Colonel  Bradlee  writes :  — 

"  No  death  among  as  has  touched  me  like  Hall's.    He  was  the 
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aost  gdlsBt  man  I  evor  mw,  ud  »  ei^eiiAd  feUoir  in  all  RspeoM. 
Hii  etndoct  is  this  affair  came  a>  fully  to  the  bsrolo  u  anjrthiDg  I 
tut  ioH^iiim.  The  Babel  offlcen  whom  we  met  nadar  a  flag  of 
Iraee  to  recover  our  dead  swd,  '  He  was  a  veiy  gaCsat  feUaw.' 
Tiiej  had  ootieed  him  beTora  he  fefl,  and  promiaed  to  get  his  awoid 
md  letum  it  to  me,  as  a  mai^  of  respect  for  his  bravei;" 

Hie  following  teBtimoay  comes  from  the  moet  iutimats 
of  hia  associates  in  &rma : ' — 

"  During  the  three  jean  and  more  of  our  intimacy,  associated 
with  him  as  I  was  in  recrniling  expeditions,  in  camp,  in  the  march, 
m  the  field,  I  never  knew  him,  however  great  the  prorocation,  use 
I  pro&ne  or  paasitmate  or  hasty  word  towards  a  soldier,  while  at 
(he  sime  time  he  stood  high  as  a  disciplinarian.  Though  fresh  from 
llie  retirement  of  the  student,  and  aocustraned  to  the  refinements  of 
•odal  life,  he  at  once,  by  his  noble  sincerity  and  disinterested  hon- 
tttj,  won  the  admiration  and  respect  and  love  of  those  unpolished 
bnt  brave  men  from  Uie  Western  farms,  who  fought  with  him  at 
New  Uadrid,  Farmingtoo,  and  Stone  Biver,  and  wept  at  his  sap- 
poted  loaa  at  Cbidtamauga.  A  rough,  swearing  teamster  of  hia 
ngimait,  in  telling  one  of  his  c^ture  and  probable  death,  said, 
with  lean,  *  I  would  n't  have  cared  much  if  it  had  been  any  other 
■bul'  His  good  nature  and  original  humor  made  his  sodety  uni- 
TetssUj  desirable  ',  and  many  a  wet  bivouac,  dreary  lent,  and  ill- 
•npplied  table  weie  made  endurable  by  the  sunshine  of  his  dispoai- 
<iai-  He  flinched  from  no  duty,  no  hardship,  no  responsibility,  no 
dsnger.  From  the  time  he  entered  the  service  till  his  death,  he 
m  never  off  duty  a  day,  excepting  when  compelled  by  a  severe 
wound  at  Chickamauga.  While  a  line  officer,  in  all  the  long,  weary 
■nnbea,  he  was  never  known  to  ride ;  sharing,  by  choice,  the  fa- 
tigues and  exposures  of  the  men,  and  with  the  endnrance  of  an  old 
onpugner. ....  He  spoke  of  the  chances  of  death  with  feeling, 
Int  with  no  superstitions  forebodings.  He  had  frequently  said  to 
me,  that  should  be  be  Ulled  in  battle,  he  would  rather  be  buried  on 
the  field,  than  that  his  body  should  be  taken  home  for  burial ;  and 
H  ie  S8  he  preferred.    He  sleeps  where  he  fell." 

He  sleeps  where  he  fell.  The  hands  of  living  comrades 
prepared  for  him  a  Boldier's  grave,  and  laid  him  there,  as 
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they  found  him,  —  save  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  the 
lock  of  hair,  for  a  mother's  keeping.  There,  in  £ar-off 
Georgia,  among  the  momitun  solitudes,  broken  now  bat 
b;  the  Toices  of  nature,  vhich  echoed  the  uproar  of  that 
deadly  strife,  aw&j  from  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  away 
from  the  graves  of  his  kindred,  watched  over  but  t^  the 
eye  of  Him  who  has  received  his  mar^  spirit  to  s{^eres  of 
nobler  endeavor,  —  there  he  sleeps. 
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CHARLES  JAMES  HILLS. 

Seand  Lieotenaiit  2d  Hom.  Tob.  (In&ntij),  Aognat  14, 1881;  Fint 
Uenlefiut,  Aognrt  17,  18S3;  ilnt  Lieoteiiuit  SSth  MaM.  Vob.  (Infan- 
ttj),  kagatt  Sa,  1863 ;  C^tun,  Jalj  7,  \SSi ;  Captun  ud  A.  A.  G. 
(If.  S.  Tob.),  Jolj  SS,  18M ;  BrevBt  Hqor,  Jaautrj,  1866 ;  lulled  At 
Hucbcr'i  Ron,  Vk^  Harch  ai,  1865. 

CHA£LES  JAMES  MILLS  was  born  in  Boston  on  the 
8th  of  January,  1841 ;  being  the  sou  of  Charles  H. 
Hills,  a  Boston  merchant,  and  of  Anna  Cabot  Lovell, 
daughter  of  Edtnund  Dwight,  of  Boston. 

During  boyhood  he  was  never  long  separated  from  his 
pirents,  and  after  thorough  preparation  at  the  schools  of 
Hr.  T.  0.  Bradford  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dixwell,  he  entered  Hai^ 
mi  in  July,  1S56.  During  the  College  course  he  joined 
iKartHy  in  the  sports  common  among  students,  and  was 
noviEe  behindhand  in  study.  A  part  at  Commencement, 
on  graduating,  gratified  his  parents'  vishes  and  his  own 
Mlrition.  When  the  Class  of  1860  departed  from  Har- 
vard's halls  to  make  good  the  boast  of  its  song, 
"  Side  by  ride  we're  wnght  for  honor*, 
Sought  the  front  in  ereiy  frsf," 

BO  more  honest,  earnest,  warm  heart  entered  npon  the 
vorld  than  that  of  Charlie  Mills.  Younger  than  the 
average  of  graduates,  he  had  not  yet  made  choice  of  a  pro- 
imaa.  For  mental  training, and  useful  occupation  he 
entered  the  Scientific  School,  and  undertook  the  study  of 
Eu^eering.  He  also  devoted  much  time  to  computations 
fot  die  Xautical  Almanac. 

In  April,  1861,  came  that  great  blow  to  the  nation  which 
left  no  young  man  cause  for  hesitation  as  to  duty  or  occu- 
pation. Mills  was  soon  interested,  and,  on  bearing  of  the 
Bull  Bun  disaster,  became  devoted  to  the  cause.  From 
tiiat  period  until  August,  1862,  bis  time  was  employed  in 
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vain  attempts  to  procure  a  commission.  The  first  effort 
was  signalized  by  a  characteristic  trait  of  magDauimity. 
A  friend,  who  had  gone  through  the  Boll  Ron  campaign  in 
the  ranks,  was  an  applicant  tc^ther  with  himself  for  a  var 
cancy  in  the  Twenty-fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  On 
learning  this,  Mills  at  once  withdrew  his  application,  qd  the 
ground  of  his  friend's  previous  service.  Disappointments 
seemed  only  to  redouble  bis  zeal.  A.  trip  to  Washington 
in  Febmary,  1862,  was  fruitless ;  and  in  May  he  enlisted 
as  private  in  the  Fourth  Battalion  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Militia,  which  was  discharged  by  the  government  a  few 
days  after.  In  July  be  was  appointed  a  recmiting  officer 
for  the  Thirty-tbird  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  and  after 
much  labor  and  expense  fiuled  to  secure  enough  men  to 
obtain  a  commission.  "  If  I  don't  get  any  commission  at 
all,  I  shall  go  off  somewhere,  perhaps  enlist.  I  won't  bp 
seen  at  home,"  were  his  words. 

At  Isflt,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  perseverance  re- 
ceived its  reward,  and  be  was  commissioned  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers,  which  had 
just  immortalized  itself  at  Cedar  Mountain.  The  evening 
of  August  ITth  found  the  young  lieutenant  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Culpeper,  in  temporary  command  of  Company  D. 
"  The  regiment,  both  officers  and  men,  seem  in  excellent 
spirits,"  be  wrote;  "  the  true  Devil-may-care  spirit  pervades 
them,  though  of  course  they  feel  the  loss  of  their  comrades 
severely." 

His  introduction  to  the  field  was  of  the  rudest,  and  his 
experience  of  one  month  most  discoura^g  to  any  nature 
less  undaunted.  Joining  his  regiment  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  of  August,  he  set  off  at  midnight  of  the  18th  on 
that  disastrous  retreat  of  Pope  which  culminated  in  the 
second  Boll  Bun.    He  wrote :  — 

"  AuffuU  19.  —  We  marched  about  two  milcB  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  our  destination,  except  that  it  ia  somewhere  in  the  rear, 
there  bung  rnmon  of  a  fight,  in  which  every  one,  with  chancterii- 
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tic  md  gtoomy  calm,  ■aramea  that  w«  hare  been  thruhed.  How- 
erer,  aoldiets  alwaja  gmmble,  I  suppose." 

"  Aagutt  SO.  —  I  began  to  appreciate  how  little  an  officer  has  to 
ttl  oo  the  nunli.     It  u  rather  ridicnlona." 

"  Jxyiut  23.  —  We  were  aroused  b;  the  pleasant  prooesa  of 
btnog  our  wood  shelled  b;  the  Rebels.     I  muEt  coofeH  it  was 

tu^7  disagreeable. We  could  not  ndse  anythiug  to  eat  but  a 

few  onripe  applea." 

"Augtitt  24.  —  I^st  night  one  of  the  officers  said  he  wished  he 
wu  dead,  or  a  prisoner,  or  with  the  wagon  train,  he  did  not 
much  care  which ;  and  I  think  we  all  fialt  pretty  much  the  same 
nj  then.    Now  that  we  bare  /xuttd  on  mutton,  we  feel  better  I " 

''Auffutt25.  —  We  then,  aAer  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  soughtour 
OMcfa  on  the  grass.  This  marching  without  koapsacltt,  sleeping  on 
the  groond  without  blankets,  and  starving,  is  beginning  to  tell  very 
Krerdj  oD  men  and  officers." 

'  Avgutt  26.  —  Joy  of  joys  I  Two  wagons  arrived,  one  with  ra- 
tMDs  and  ooe  with  officers'  bedding.  I  suppose  you  know  that  let- 
t«n  are  cot  oC  The  Waterloo  of  this  war  will,  I  think,  be  fought 
ia  a  few  days  in  this  neighborhood.  You  have  no  idea  bow  heart- 
Bck  one  feels  at  a  mail's  arriving  with  nothing  for  one  in  iL  I  am 
very  much  struck  with  the  difference  of  the  feeling  about  the  Bebela 
bere  and  at  home.  I  hear  no  bitterness  of  feeling  expressed  to- 
TCrds  them  by  officers  or  men.  They  want  to  thrash  them  in  order 
to  end  ihe  war  and  get  home,  but  do  not  seem  to  hate  them  in  the 
tasiL" 

"  S^/^ember  2.  —  Completely  nsed  up ;  could  n't  hare  marched  a 
isile  Strther.  This  Btarving  takes  a  man's  strength  down  awfiilly." 
"  Camp  ickas  K>hlttowi>,  Makh-^itd,  September  4. 

"  1  hope  you  duly  appreciate  the  magic  of  the  word  camp.  It 
means  tents,  food,  washing,  clean  clothes,  the  presence  of  my  valise, 
*od,  in  short,  all  the  comforts  of  what  now  appears  to  me  a  luzuri- 
<■«,  in  bet.  Sybaritic  life.  I  feel  so  rej<nced  thereat,  that  even  the 
pnsoit  ^sastrous  state  of  affairs  sits  comparatively  lightly  on  my 


On  the  same  day  Mills  was  detailed  aa  Acting  Acyutant. 
He  wrote :  — 
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"  I  should  Ke  soon  have  tboaght  of  beiog  ordered  to  act  as  M^or- 
GeneraL  It  is  a  vei;  arduous  and  important  posL  One  odvan- 
tage  is,  that  I  have  a  horee,  —  an  immense  blessing  on  the  march 
which  we  shall  have  to-morrow." 

Mills  had  noT  suffered  Thatsoever  of  hardBhip  a  cam- 
paign has  to  offer,  except  a  voiind.  His  enthusiasm  had 
been  toned  down  to  steady  pluck.  One  great  battle,  and 
he  would  be  a  reterau  among  veterans.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  battle  of  Autaetam  he  passed  safely  through  a 
heavy  fire,  but  was  finally  shot  through  both  thighs.  Afier 
a  perilous  hobble  to  the  rear,  in  a  storm  of  bullets,  he 
reached  a  field  hospital.  In  two  weeks  he  was  at  home, 
passed  two  mouths  in  bed  and  for  four  months  more  used 
cnitcbes.  He  was  never  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
a  cane.  His  wounds  had  left  the  bone  uninjured,  but  a 
branch  of  the  sciatic  nerve  bad  been  injured.  It  was  be- 
coming evident  that  he  was  lamed  for  life,  thoi^h  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  ever  faUy  admitted  the  fact.  His  commission 
as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  bearing 
date  August  17, 1862,  had  been  issued ;  but  in  April,  1863, 
the  War  Department  sent  him  an  honorable  dischai^  for 
disability,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  then  adopted  towards 
officers  severely  wounded. 

In  May,  1863,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  a  Scientific  Commission  which  met  in  Washington  to 
determine  upon  the  merits  of  inventions  ofibred  to  the 
Navy  Department.  This  occupied  his  time  till  August. 
His  whole  thoughts  meanwhile  were  of  the  time  when  he 
should  be  able  to  resume  his  place  in  the  field,  and  of  his 
Mends  who  remuned  in  the  service. 

"  If  the  Secretary  keeps  his  promise,  I  shall  at  once  be  restored. 
....  I  am  perfectly  det^nnined  that,  as  soon  as  my  leg  is  well,  I 
shall  prefer  the  army  very  much  to  any  other  profession,  aa  long  u 
the  war  lasts." 

After  Gettysburg:  — 

*■  We  oeriaiuly  have  paid  veiy  dear  for  onr  success.    Boston,  u 
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nsDtl,  haa  her  hii  share  to  moaru.  However,  u  I  remember  WQder 
Dwi^t  quoting  the  night  before  Antietam,  cqnvpOM  to  the  same  enb- 
jM, '  Hen  most  work  and  women  must  weep ' ;  there 's  an  end  of  it." 

In  Aagust,  1863,  he  returned  home,  improved  in  walk- 
ing, and  quite  able  to  ride.  Soon  after,  he  was  oSered  the 
podtioQ  of  Adjutant  of  the  Fift7-sixth  Maasachusetts  Vol- 
■mteers,  then  oi^^iung.  He  accepted  the  place,  and,  in 
E[Hte  of  lameness  and  much  Buffering,  was  able  to  show 
himaelf  in  camp  at  Baadville,  through  the  winter  of  186S  - 
&4,  the  thorough  soldier  he  was. 

His  ori^al  intention  had  been  to  accept  an  appointment 
ODtbe  staff  of  BrigadieNGeneral  Gordon,  but  the  presence 
or  several  warm  college  &iends  in  the  Fifty-sixth  induced 
liim  to  remun  with  this  regiment.  New  duties  in  no  way 
weakened  his  pride  in  the  Second  and  his  love  of  his  com- 
rades of  1862.  In  January,  1864,  that  regiment  returned 
on  veteran  furlough,  and  he  "  had  the  great  and  glorious 
satisbction,  together  with  Abbott,  Shelton,  and  Gelray, 
abo  cripples,  and  formerly  officers  of  the  Second,  of  riding 
along  with  the  Second."  "  It  was  the  proudest  day  of  my 
life,"  he  adds. 

In  Uarcb,  1864,  the  Fifty-sixth  Uassachusette  joined  the 
Ninth  Corps  at  Annapolis.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Brigadier- 
General  T.  Q,  Stevenson  took  command  of  the  First  Di- 
vision, and  detailed  Mills  as  his  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General.  His  excellent  qualities  as  regimental  Adjutant, 
his  method  and  accuracy  in  books  and  accounts,  together 
witii  his  strict  enforcement  of  discipline,  rendered  him 
eminently  fit  for  the  place.  While  still  a  First  Lieutea- 
ant,  he  was  retained  in  this  capacity  by  three  successive 
generals. 

The  duties  were  arduous,  but  were  rendered  pleasant 
by  the  Mendship  and  commendation  of  the  admirable  sol- 
dier who  c<mmianded  the  division.  On  the  28d  of  April 
the  Ninth  Corps  set  out  for  the  front;  and,  in  spite  of  un- 
usual labor,  Mills  was  able  to  write,  "  Welt,  my  mind  is 
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reliered,  I  can  stand  the  marches."  On  the  march  to  the 
Bappahannock,  the  tired  indiSerence  of  the  young  inlantty 
officer  disappears. 

"  The  march  from  Washmgton  here,  over  ground  every  foot  of 
which  is  now  classic,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  tfhich  I  have  my  own 
associations,  was  very  interesting.  I  find  that  the  &ctB  that  (be 
grass  is  green  instead  of  burnt  up  by  August  suns,  and  that  I  lide 
instead  of  waiking,  give  me  quite  a  difierent  idea  of  Virginia,  whidi 
I  have  began  to  ttdnk  is  quite  a  nice  place,  after  alL" 

"  May  3.  —  The  whole  array  is  to  move  to-morrow,  A.  k.  We 
are  to  flank  Lee  by  the  left,  I  thinti,  and  have  every  hope  (^  suc- 
cesa.'' 

The  ezhausttng  march  of  thirty  miles  made  by  the  Ninth 
Corps,  on  the  4th  of  May,  nearly  broke  him  dovn ;  but  od 
the  7th  he  announces :  — 

"  A  great  and  glorious  battle  yealerday,  at  the  end  of  whicb,  to 
my  astonishment,  I  found  myself  unhurt.  It  seemed  very  nnnat- 
oral,  I  assure  you,  and  somewhat  agreeable.  It  was  little  more 
tban  a  drawn  battle  ;  but,  in  coi^unction  with  other  moTements,  I 
rather  think  it  answered  every  purpose  of  victory." 

On  the  10th,  General  Stevenson  vas  killed,  and  Mills 
■wrote:  — 

"Im^ne  our  horror  and  grief.  There  was  not  the  sb'ghtest 
hope.  Why  in  Heaven's  name  conld  it  not  have  selected  sonie 
other  spot,  and  even  taken  one  of  us.  His  loss  is  irreparable  to  the 
diviuon  and  his  friends.  He  was  the  most  gallant,  brave,  and  thor- 
ough soldier,  the  most  kind-hearted,  considerate,  geoerous-spirited 
man,  and  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions,  I  ever  knew.  I 
always  liked  him ;  and,  in  the  three  weeks  that  I  was  with  him, 
became  very,  very  deeply  attached  to  hun.  He  did  everything  for 
me  that  man  could  do,  and  always  thought  of  my  lameness." 

"  May  12.  —  It  is  uncommonly  disagreeable  to  rally  ninning  meo 
under  a  hot  fire,  and  I  had  plenty  of  it." 

■*  May  15.  —  Tonlay  is  Sanday.  I  wish  I  could  have  a  qniet 
Christian  Sunday  with  you  all  at  home,  away  from  all  this  weaiy 
fighdng  and  slaughter. ....  We  are  gradually  using  op  the  Rebs, 
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lot  it  is  slow  worL  !□  the  ultimate  raaolt  I  bave  ereiy  oonfl- 
dtDce. .  —  I  like  GfinenJ  Crittenden  macdi.'' 

'  Mag  18.  —  We  made  a  fraitleu  attack  on  the  vnemT's  worki. 
SbeDiiig  IB  trjing  to  the  nerrfls,  but  leldoin  very  daugeroui.  It  '■ 
tbcH  TenomooB  little  bolleta  that  we  are  afiwd  of." 

"  Am  S.  —  It  is  about  uz  o'clock  of  a  beaniiftil  evening,  and  the 
itf»  fighting  ia  over.   Tie  liege  of  Bicbmond  has  begun,  they  bb;." 

"/mm  11.  —  We  hare  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  smoke,  for  tha 
fint  time  during  the  campaign.  I  don't  tliink  we  aball  finish  thia 
ctmpaign  for  some  time  yet." 

"  Jiuu  19.  —  I  wrote  you  a  line  yeaterday  just  \o  aaj  that  I  was 
ttfe,  after  tlie  toughest  time  jeL  These  night  marchee  are  very 
pleasant  when  tiiere  is  a  moon,  except  for  sleepiness ;  but  when 
tbcf  are  continued  throngh  the  next  day,  they  are  frightfully  ex- 
bftustiDg." 

On  June  17di  he  says :  — 

"  Just  before  snneet  the  charge  was  ordered,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
ft  fiightfiil  flanking  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  battery  on 
Dor  left,  in  addition  to  the  severe  musketry  fire  in  front,  was  made. 
They  took  the  works,  however,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  I  waa 
up  dl  n^t,  getting  things  to  lights  agun,  and  was  under  mora 
ind  worse  fire  tlian  ever  before,  but,  thanks  to  a  merciful  Provi- 
dence, escaped.  Pro  patria  mori  is  all  very  well,  bat  it  is  a  contin- 
gency to  be  avoided  if  possible ;  and  the  more  battles  one  goes 
thrcKigh,  the  less  inclined  one  feels  to  come  to  gnat" 

From  that  time  until  the  80th  of  July  the  division  lay  in 
tlie  Torks  before  Petersburg ;  head-quarters  being  conetant- 
ly  exposed  to  random  bullets  and  mortar-eheUs. 

"  July  80. 

"We  have  made  a  well-planned,  but  frightfully  disastrous  and 
nnsaccessfiil  assault,  which  has  used  up  abont  half  tbe  division. 
Don't  think  that  I  have  given  up  yet,  for  I  have  n't,  but  it  always 
takes  me  some  time  to  get  over  even  a  victory." 

Od  the  Sd  of  August,  command  of  tbe  division  was  ob- 
eumed  by  Brigadier-General  Julius  White,  whom  Uilla 
eoon  found  reason  to  respect  and  admire.    Ailer  passing 
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safely  through  the  euccessful  actioiiB  of  the  19th  and  22d 
of  August,  he  was  assigned,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  FirEt  Division,  to  head-quarters  Ninth  Corps,  as  A^st- 
ant  Adjutant-General.  He  had  previously  received  pro- 
motion as  Captain  in  his  re^meut,  and  as  Asastant  Adju- 
taut-G(eneral,  with  rank  of  Captfun,  from  the  War  Dep&r^ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  nouunations  sent  in  two  months 
before.  "  I  was  never  d4siUuBiomi4  when  I  went  out  before, 
but  became  so  pretty  rapidly  this  time,"  is  his  conclusion  aa 
to  the  efiect  of  the  summer  campaign. 

Passing  unhurt  through  a  very  hot  tire  in  the  fight  of 
September  30th  at  Preble's  Farm,  he  ei^oyed  quiet  until 
the  18th  of  October,  when  he  was  ass^ed  to  Uie  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Second  Corps  as  Assistant  Adjutant-Qeneral. 
His  gallantry  and  coolness  at  Hatoher's  Bun,  on  the  26th 
of  October,  established  his  reputation  at  once  in  the  Second 
Corps.  At  last,  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  a  long- 
desired  leave  of  absence  was  obtained,  and  the  memory  of 
all  sufferings  drowned  in  the  delights  of  home.  Alter  a 
stay  of  thirty  days  he  returned  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1865,  was  sent  home  again  under  a  severe  attack 
of  illness. 

Those  last  days  at  home  were  among  the  brightest  of  his 
life.  A  brevet  as  Miyor  for  gallantry  in  action  reached  liim 
then,  when  such  rewards  are  sweetest.  On  the  23d  of 
March  he  set  out  for  the  army.  At  Fortress  Monroe  be 
proposed  to  remain  a  day  with  a  friend,  "  but  soon  after 
breakfast,  hearing  that  there  was  fighting  at  the  &ont, 
rushed  down  to  the  wharf,  and  luckily  found  a  steamer 
just  starting  with  despatehes,  and  came  up  on  her."  The 
last  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  begun. 
Wounded  at  Antiet&m,  Major  Mills  had  passed  safely 
through  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  two  at  Spottsylva- 
nia,  North  Anna,  Shady  Grove,  Bethesda  Church;  June 
17th,  at  Petersburg,  —  the  mine,  the  siege,  the  Weldon 
Railroad ;  Preble's  Farm  and  Hatcher's  Bun,  October  26, 
1864 ;  besides  skirmishes. 
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On  the  31st  of  March,  1865,  at  Hatcher's  Run,  Yirginia, 
oa  the  same  apot  where  be  had  been  exposed  to  the  lire  of 
a  Rebel  battery  the  year  before,  be  fell.  M^or-Oeneral 
Hmnphreys,  on  vhoee  staff  be  was,  thns  describes  bjs 
death:  — 

"I  rode  a  short  dulaoce  to  a  small  hollow,  from  which  I  oould, 
DDseen,  as  I  believed,  obaerre  the  operations  that  were  going  oa 
imder  mj  directioa  ;  but  in  a  few  aeooiids  I  was  conscious  that  some 
one  by  my  side  hwl  fallen.  Turning  towards  him,  I  received  the 
Issl  loc^  of  recognition  from  your  son.  So  btal  was  the  shot,  he 
onld  have  felt  no  paiD." 

A  solid  shot  had  struck  bis  side,  and  he  must  hare  dropped 
dead  from  his  horse.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  College 
Chapel  in  Cambridge.  His  body  lies  in  the  cemetery  at 
Forest  Hill. 

Thus  passed  to  the  other  world  one  more  pure  and  noble 
soul.  Those  who  knew  him  best  know  how  his  character 
deepened  and  strengUiened  throughout  his  term  of  service. 
From  principle  and  conviction,  rather  than  from  enthusi- 
asm, came  his  determined  perseveranee,  his  controlling  fidel- 
ity ;  and,  as  if  springing  from  the  same  root,  his  naturally 
strong  affections  quickened  and  grew  tenderer.  Life  was 
never  worth  so  much  to  him,  but  it  was  worth  most  as  part 
of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  bis  country. 

Of  his  worth  in  the  field,  the  esteem  of  the  general  on- 
der  whom  he  served  speaks  most  eloquently.  The  words 
of  General  Humphreys  bear  testimony  to  a  reputation  in 
the  Second  Corps,  of  which  Uitls's  modesty  never  permitted 
his  becoming  conscious.  "  His  gentle  manners,  intelligence, 
manly  courage,  and  other  noble  traits,  had  already  won 
my  affection,  and  his  loss  has  caused  me  sincere  sorrow." 
General  White,  his  old  commander  in  the  First  Division, 
Ninth  Corps,  says  truly  of  him :  "  Gentle  as  a  woman,  brave 
as  ttie  bravest,  fervent  in  patriotism,  frank,  genial,  truthful, 
tod  benevolent,  he  sleeps  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  glory, 
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his  memoir  fragrant  with  all  tiiat  is  sreet  in  the  poetry, 
the  romance,  and  the  truth  of  a  patriot's  life  and  a  patriot's 
death.  If  hie  pure  spirit  can  have  witnessed  the  imfiuling 
of  the  flag  over  every  foot  of  American  soil,  and  over  four 
millions  of  slaves  set  free,  which  was  the  immediate  result 
of  the  contest  in  which  he  fell,  I  think  he  would  rejoice  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  earthly  hopes  so  far  as  they  related  to 
all  else." 

But  dearer  than  all  praise  of  the  soldier,  to  those  who 
lore  him,  is  the  memory  of  the  pure  heart,  the  tender  affec- 
tion, the  magnanimous  generosity  of  Charlie  Mills. 
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CHARLES  REDINGTON  MUDGE. 

Entt  Lientenaot  9d  Ma«.  TtAa.  (Infantry),  tAhj  SB,  1861 ;  Ckptnin, 
iaij  8, 1861;  Mqcv,  No*«mber  B,  1S6S;  UeatsDut-Colonel,  Juiw  8, 
IMS ;  kOled  at  Gtttjibtns,  Fk,  3^j  8, 1868. 

CHABLES  REDINGTOX  KUDGE  vas  the  bod  of 
Enoch  Bedington  and  Caroline  A.  (Patten)  Uudge. 
He  was  bom  in  Nev  York  City,  on  the  22d  day  of  October, 
1S39.  He  studied  for  several  jreuti  at  the  private  school 
of  Ur.  Thomas  G.  Bradford,  at  that  time  a  &vorite  teachw 
in  BostoBf  and-  vent  thence  to  Harvard  College  in  the 
summer  of  1856,  joining  the  Class  of  1860.  The  most 
ralient  point  in  hie  college  career  vas,  beyond  question,  his 
exceeding  popolari^,  —  a  popularity  of  an  unusual  and 
vety  flattering  nature,  vhich  made  him  an  especial  favorite 
in  his  own  chosen  circle,  and  also  left  him  perhaps  nearly 
the  only  man  in  the  Class  who  could  be  sore  of  a  kind  word 
and  friendly  deed  from  every  member.  In  his  case,  this 
popularity  was  founded  apon  a  remarkable  unvarying  kind- 
linesB  of  nature.    An  instinct  assured  each  classmate  that  I 

there  could  be  no  chance  of  a  word  of  harshness  or  of  sar- 
casm £rom  him.  It  was  his  nature  to  appreciate  the  good 
traits  of  every  one.  Each  comrade  felt  that  Mudge  saw 
the  bright  side  of  his  character,  and  recognized  all  his  best 
qualities.  He  had  many  accomplishments,  too,  of  a  nature 
highly  esteemed  by  young  and  old.  He  had  a  good 
voice  and  ear,  and  sung  with  spirit  from  an  inexhaustible 
repertory.  He  was  lithe,  muscular,  and  athletic  in  build, 
and  very  fond  of  manly  sports  and  exercises.    He  was  a  I 

good  oarsman,  an  excellent  boxer,  and  distinguiBhed  in  the  I 

Gymnasium.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  college  course  i 

he  belonged  to  a  club-table,  very  many  of  the  members  of 
vhich  have  since  won  for  themselves  honorable  names  in 
tiie  war,  of  whom  Colonels  Robert  G.  Shaw  and  Henry  S.  | 
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Bussell  maj  be  mentioned  as  perhaps  the  most  conspicaoas. 
He  T&s  an  active  and  prominent  member  of  Uie  Olee  Glab^ 
and  a  leading  "brother"  of  the  Hastf-Pudding  Club.  Of 
the  last  he  was  also,  during  one  term,  Vice-President. 

After  graduating  he  made  preparations  for  entering  the 
manufacturing  business,  in  which  his  father's  prominent  po- 
sition gave  him  promise  of  an  excellent  opening.  But  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  at  once  changed  his  occupation, 
his  objects,  and  his  destiny.  Every  dweller  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  must  have  a  fresh  personal  recollection  of  the 
prompt  emulation  with  which  young  men  from  Boston 
and  its  neighborhood  hastened  to  solicit  commisdons  in 
the  Second  Be^ment  of  Hassachusetts  Volunteers ;  and 
among  these  Mudge  was  enrolled  from  the  outset,  his  com- 
mission as  First  Lieutenant  bearing  date  May  25,  1861. 
He  wrote,  November  16, 1862,  looking  back  to  these  open- 
ing scenes:  — 

*■  If  yoo  will  jost  look  back  to  that  Sunday  morning  when  you 
and  I  jomped  oat  of  onr  bed«  at  tlie  news  of  tlie  capture  (X  Fort 
Sumter,  —  I  fully  made  ap  my  mind  to  fight ;  and  when  I  say  fight, 
I  mean  win  or  di&  I  do  not  wish  to  stop  the  thing  half-way.  I 
wish  to  establish  the  goTemment  npon  a  fi)nDdBtioD  of  rock." 

The  resulta  of  this  earnest  trust  and  stem  intent  were 
marked  and  admirable  in  him,  as  in  so  many  others.  Boy- 
ish tilings  were  put  off,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
thoughtfulness,  a  depth  of  moral  conviction,  and  a  steadi- 
ness of  moral  purpose,  not  often  to  be  found  in  a  young 
man  scarce  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

The  principles  and  motives  leading  him  to  enter  the  war 
were  not  founded  in  any  wish  to  do  away  with  slavery. 
He  felt  no  such  active  hostility  to  the  great  Southern  *'  in- 
stitution"; and  a  conflict  based  solely  on  the  ground  of 
accomphshing  the  abolition  of  negro  servitude  would  have 
appealed  to  no  kindred  sentiment  in  his  heart,  at  least  to 
uone  of  sufficient  strength  to  induce  him  to  peril  health, 
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limb,  or  life  in  the  quarrel.  He  felt  and  said  that  if  slavery 
Elionld  come  athwart  the  march  of  Uie  Northern  armies,  it 
must  go  down ;  if  it  should  become  a  matter  of  military 
wisdom,  or  a  benefit,  in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  to  do 
vnj  with  staveiy,  then,  without  question,  away  it  must  go. 
But  the  matter  that  touched  his  soul  and  fired  his  spirit 
vas  the  outn^  done  to  the  country.  Full  of  patriotic 
pride  and  devotion,  he  resented  with  the  wrath  of  a  per- 
sonal indignity  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the  nationality  of  the 
United  States. 

The  regiment  left  Massachusetts  July  8,  1861 ;  and  on 
the  same  day  Lieutenant  Hudge's  commission  as  Captain 
iras  dated. 

On  the  field  of  war,  among  regiments  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  country,  the  Second  Massachusetts  Yolunteers 
maintained  a  high  character  for  drill  and  discipline,  the  re- 
sult of  the  will  and  character  of  its  oflScers.  It  was  first 
engaged  at  Front  Royal  and  Winchester,  where  it  was  or- 
dered to  protect  our  wagon-trains  from  the  attack  of  Gen- 
eral Swell's  forces.  Captains  Cary,  Russell,  and  Mudge, 
with  their  companies,  were  detailed  to  support  the  batteries 
which  were  covering  the  movement  of  our  troops  and  wag- 
ons on  their  road  to  Winchester.  Finally  they  halted  and 
undertook  to  hold  the  Rebels  in  check  while  the  battery 
could  also  be  withdrawn  into  the  town.  Night  fell  while 
they  were  still  engaged  in  this  duty.  The  Rebels,  with  wild 
sbonts,  made  continual  dashes  upon  them,  and  maintained 
an  incessant  fire  of  musketry.  The  only  light  was  &om  the 
blazbg  wagons ;  and  amid  all  this  the  Fifth  New  York  Cav- 
alry, mistaking  these  companies  for  a  body  of  Rebels, 
dashed  furiouBly  through  their  lines,  hewing  with  their 
sabres  and  firing  their  revolvers  rapidly  on  every  side,  with 
very  &tal  results. 

The  Second  then  fell  back  toward  Winchester,  into  which 
OUT  forces  had  been  rapidly  pouring  since  midnight.  At  a 
little  distance  outside  the  town  they  halted,  but  soon  the 
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fighting  became  general,  and  two  FenuB^lvania  regiments 
broke  and  ran,  leaving  the  Second  exposed  npon  its  Sank 
and  in  much  peril.  By  a  skilful  manceuvre,  executed  at 
double-quick,  they  extricated  themselves,  and  managed  to 
enter  the  tovB,  when  they  again  made  a  stand,  and  again 
found  themselves  flanked  by  a  force  of  Babels  who  fired 
upon  them  &om  a  parallel  street.  Here  Captain  Mudge 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  just  as  he  had  given  the  order  to 
his  men  lo  face  about  and  ^ve  tbe  Bebels  a  volley, — which 
had  had  the  good  ^fkci  of  scatterii^  them  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. In  this  brief  period  of  respite  a  sergeant  bronght 
hiin  a  horse  and  assisted  him  to  mount;  and  Bobert  6. 
Shaw  (then  Capt^  Mudge's  Lieutenant)  aided  him  to  ac- 
company the  troops  on  Qie  rest  of  their  way  through  the 
town.  The  wound,  though  bad  end  painful  for  the  time, 
fortunately  neither  imperilled  his  life  nor  maimed  the  limb. 
Oareful  nursing  cured  him,  but  not  in  time  for  him  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  where  his  r^iiment 
went  through  so  terrible  an  ordeal.  While  his  fiends  re- 
joiced at  his  escape,  he  himself  was  exceedingly  grieved  at 
his  enforced  absence;  but  as  be  was  at  the  time  upon 
crutches,  and  wholly  unable  to  move  without  their  asEost- 
ance,  he  had  no  option  but  to  remain  at  home. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1862,  Captain  Uudge  wrote  to 
his  father :  — 

"  For  the  last  ten  days  I  have  eaten  what  might  paaa  for  elerea 
meals.  For  three  days  oar  priocipal  food  was  green  applet  an^ 
water,  with  occasionally  a  cracker.  We  have  marched  somewhen 
every  day,  generally  bringing  up  where  we  started  from.  Tbera 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  with  varioaa  SDCcess.  I  doa't  think 
there  has  been  an  hoar  since  I  have  been  here,  when  I  was  awake, 
that  I  have  n't  beard  firing  ;  .  . .  .  but  we  are  in  the  best  of  EpiriU 
tmder  it  all ;  in  fact,  joking  more  when  we  expected  to  etarre,  ibu 
if  we  were  in  some  comfortable  place  enjoying  onrselTes.  I  have 
bad  a  blanket  and  overcoat  to  sleep  in  two  nights  out  of  ten  only." 

A  few  days  later  the  regiment  was  engaged  in  the  heat 
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of  tiie  battle  of  Aatietajn,  and  added  fresh  laurels  to  those 
already  gained.  It  suffered  severelj,  both  in  the  officers 
mi  LD  the  rank  and  file.  During  the  battle  CaptaJQ  Uudge 
was  in  the  perilous  oommand  of  the  color  company.  Hia 
part  in  the  fi^t  is  best  told  in  his  own  simple  and  soldier^ 
like  description :  — 


■  Ovr  r^:imeiit  went  in,  tliat  is,  was  actually  eogaged,  three  times 
ID  tin  battle  of  Wednesday.  Twice  we  were  veiy  ibrtunate,  mak- 
ing  ibe  Bebels  run,  and  not  Buffering  oanelves ;  but  the  other  time 
we  got  the  worst  of  it,  losing  thirteen  kiHed  and  fifly-flTe  wounded, 
oat  of  less  than  two  hundred.  ....  I  got  a  blow  on  the  riba  Irotn  a 
ball  vhich  penetrated  through  my  blouse,  vest,  and  two  shirts,  and 
Ainoed  my  ribe,  Imt  only  disabled  me  for  a  few  moments.  I  thought 
I  ns  killed  when  it  atnick  me,  hut  recovered  almost  immediately. 
He  flag.eta£f  was  ahot  almost  in  two  in  two  places,  the  socket  shot 
<f  the  lergeaafs  belt,  and  twenty  new  boles  were  put  in  the  flag ; 
t«o  corpraals  of  the  ooloivguard,  out  of  the  three  present,  were 

vonnded,  one  mortally As  the  newspapers  have  exhausted 

sU  the  most  expressive  terms  in  describing  other  engagements, 
tliere  are  no  words  left  to  ezpreu  what  Wednesday's  fight  was  j 
the  whole  ground  was  fought  over  twice,  each  side  feeling  how 
great  an  issue  was  at  stake." 

His  well-deserved  commission  as  Mfyor  vna  dated  on  the 
dth  of  November,  1862.  In  this  year  of  hard  marching 
and  fierce  fighting,  be  escaped  indeed  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksborg ;  but  he  vae  not  destined  to  ei^oy  repose  or  safety 
for  any  very  great  length  of  time.  The  regiment  was  or^ 
dered  hither  and  thither,  through  the  miry  ways  of  Yir- 
giuia;  and  was  occasionally  allowed  time  hastily  to  con- 
stmct  winter-quarters,  only,  as  it  seemed,  in  order  to  be 
straightway  summoned  therefrom.  At  last,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  it  began  a  series  of  manoBuvrings  which  had  as  their 
end  another  of  the  great  struggles  of  the  war,  —  the  battle 
of  GhancellorsTiUe. 

For  some  days  they  had  marched  and  skirmished  inces- 
santly.   On  the  2d  of  May  tiiey  threw  up  a  slight  defence  of 
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logs  near  United  States  Ford ;  but  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  ordered  out  to  capture  what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
wagon-train,  but  proved  to  be  Stonewall  Jackson's  Bebel 
corps.  Colonel  Quincy  was  at  this  time,  strictly  speaking, 
in  command;  but  that  gallant  officer,  though  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmoBt,  was  so  disabled  and  weakened  by  severe 
wounds,  from  which  he  had  by  no  means  recovered,  as  to 
throw  an  unusual  responsibility  upon  Ideutenant<7olonel 
Cogswell.  A  harassing  night  was  passed  amid  constiuit 
skirmishing  and  firing.  In  the  morning  the  Bebel  corps 
advanced,  three  lines  deep,  to  Uie  attack.  The  Second 
stood  its  ground  for  an  hour  and  a  half  of  hard  fighting. 
.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cogswell  was  wounded  early  and  car- 
ried from  the  field,  and  his  duties  then  devolved  on  Major 
Mudge,  who  handled  the  regiment  with  the  utmost  bravery 
and  success,  and  finally  broke  all  three  lines  of  the  enemy. 
In  doing  so  they  fired  sixty  rounds,  and  exhausted  their 
ammunition.  In  this  helpless  condition,  however,  they 
stood  fast  for  some  time  longer,  until  relief  came,  and 
they  were  at  lost  ordered  to  the  rear.  But  the  route  was 
no  peaceful  one ;  they  were  obliged,  still  with  empty  car- 
tridge-boxes, to  halt  at  (^oncellor  House.  The  enemy's 
fire  came  from  three  sides,  and  was  very  fotal  and  of  in* 
creasing  severity.  At  last  the  re^ment  was  removed  to  a 
less  dangerous  position,  where  the  men  enjoyed  a  short 
rest,  bad  their  cartridgeJxtxes  replenished,  and  were  then 
again  sent  into  the  battle  on  the  left,  marching  over  ground 
where  the  underbrush  was  fiercely  burning,  and  where  the 
black  dust  from  the  smouldering  patches  blinded  and  stiSed 
them  painfully. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  they  were  ordered  to  cross  the 
river,  preserving  the  strictest  silence ;  for  the  artillery  had 
been  withdrawn^  and  their  position  was  one  of  extreme 
danger.  But  these  orders  were  again  suddenly  counter- 
manded ;  and  they  passed  a  cold,  wet,  and  most  trying  night 
in  the  trenches,  until,  just  at  dawn,  they  were  again  ordered 
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to  cross.  Three  wear;  miles  they  dragged  their  chilled  limbs 
in  the  cold,  gray  morning,  to  where  a  throng  of  infantry 
and  artillery  was  confusedly  massed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  whose  swollen  and  tumultuous  tide  was  spaimed  by 
two  small  and  weak  pontoons.  They  came  across,  how- 
ever,  in  safety,  and  thankful  for  their  safety,  and  marched 
buk  thirty  miles  to  their  old  huts  at  Stafford  Court-House. 
Donng  the  whole  of  this  harassing  period  M^or  Mudge 
preserved  a  decision  and  coolness  which  never  allowed  the 
men  to  swerve  from  their  discipline.  After  it  was  all  over, 
he  wrote  to  his  father  the  following  unassuming  account  of 
the  perils  he  had  so  honorably  passed  through :  — 

"  Deas  Fathsb,  —  I  tnut  the  flnt  news  yon  will  hear  will  be 
of  my  taSttj,  so  that  yon  will  Buffer  no  anxiety.  I  have  not  even 
I  ballet  through  my  clothes.  ....  Our  men  behaved  better  than 
ever.  Cogswell  was  wounded  early,  and  I  then  took  oommand, 
gainiiig  and  holding  ground  for  flfleen  minutes  without  a  cartridge, 
nntil  ordered  to  retire,  which  I  did  very  Blowly,  halting  and  facing 
frequently.  We  took  in  four  hundred  and  thirty  men  and  twenty- 
two  officers,  and  lost,  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  at  preaent,  twenty- 
two  men  killed,  nineQ'-ei^t  wounded,  sixteen  miasing )  one  ofScer 
killed,  four  wounded,  several  grazed.  I  think  the  killed  is  larger, 
as  Dane  of  the  wounded  could  have  lived  long." 

Later,  on  the  29th  of  May,  186S,  he  wrote  farther :  — 

"  You  ask  me  what  my  feeling  was  during  the  fight  at  Chancel- 
knville.  Well,  it  was  just  what  it  should  be.  I  was  so  astonished 
■t  mj  own  coolneea  and  courage,  that  I  could  not  help  thanking 
ind  [Haifling  God  for  it  in  a  loud  voice  while  I  sat  there  on  my 
hone.  I  had  prayed  for  it,  to  be  aure  ;  but  I  never  believed  a  man 
cootd  feel  so  joyous,  and  such  a  total  sbsenoe  of  fear,  as  I  had  there. 
I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  a  game  or  race,  until  we  were  withdrawn ; 
and  from  that  time  until  we  were  safely  over  the  river,  I,  as  well  as 
every  one  else,  suffered  the  most  terrible  anxiety  you  can  imagine. 
Tel  I  had  courage  enough,  by  God's  help,  to  bear  it  all  coolly." 

This  letter  may  be  noted  as  almost  the  only  one  in  which 
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he  dwells  at  any  length  upon  himself  or  his  own  feelings  ; 
and  here  it  is  in  answer  to  interrt^toiies  from  home.  It 
is  always  of  the  regiment  and  of  the  men  that  he  seema  to 
Bpeak  and  to  Uiink. 

His  commission  as  Lieatenant-Golonel  was  dated  on  the 
6th  of  June  following  (1868).  Bat  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Colonel  Cogswell,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  &om  the 
wounds  received  at  Chancellowville,  he  was  in  actual  coin- 
mand  of  the  regiment,  and  he  had  the  honor,  before  he 
died,  of  twice  leading  it  into  battle,  —  at  Beverly  Ford 
and  at  Ckttjsburg.  At  Beverly  Ford  the  Second  was  one 
of  B.  small  number  of  regiments  specially  chosen  from  the 
whole  army  for  a  task  more  than  ordinarily  arduoos,  and 
detailed  to  support  a  cavalry  movement.  The  choice  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  distinction,  and  the  troops  strove  eager- 
ly and  snccessfiilly  to  acquit  themselves  with  even  more 
than  usual  honor.  At  Gettysbui^  the  disposition  of  the 
Union  lines  bore  a  rough  resemblance  to  Uie  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  the  Rebel  forces  being  upon  the  outside.  Late 
in  the  day,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  Second  Regiment,  which 
till  then  had  been  posted  behind  intrenchments  on  the 
right,  was  ordered  to  march  across  the  mouth  or  opening 
of  the  horseshoe  to  the  reinforcement  of  the  left  wing, 
which  was  engaged  and  under  a  hot  artillery  fire.  But 
they  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  position  before  darkness 
fell,  and  they  were  ordered  to  march  back  again  and  occupy 
their  old  position,  which  the  colonel  commanding  the  bri- 
gade told  them  they  would  be  able  to  do  without  opposi- 
tion. The  middle  portion  of  the  space  to  be  traversed  by 
them  was  a  marshy  field,  and  then  intervened  a  belt  of 
woodland,  upon  the  farther  side  of  which  ran  the  line  of 
their  old  intrenchments.  The  re^pment  came  into  the  wet 
ground,  marching  by  the  flank.  Bat  the  military  instinct 
of  Colonel  Mudge  whispered  to  him  that,  before  marching 
in  this  unguarded  manner  into  tlie  shadowy  grove  in  front, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  some  surer  knowledge  than  the 
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mere  EonoiBe  of  the  colonel  oommaDdiag  (he  brigade.  He 
aecordinglf  sent  out  a  few  GkirnuBhers,  who  reported  that 
tline  of  Kebels  was  in  position  among  the  trees.  Not  yet 
qnilQ  satisfied,  Colonel  Mudge  again  sent  out  his  largest 
company,  under  oonunand  of  a  gallant  and  trustworthy  offi- 
oer,  Captain  Thomaa  B.  Fox,  with  orders  to  come  back 
vith  tlie  whole  story.  They  found  a  strong  force  of  Rebels 
holdiug  die  old  position  of  the  Second,  and,  having  come 
dose  to  them,  drawn  a  Tolley  from  them,  and  taken  a  couple 
of  prisoners,  they  returned  and  reported.  Their  eituation 
BOW  was  trying  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Colonel 
Madge  did  not  know  what  might  have  taken  place  in  this 
fart  of  the  field  since  he  had  left  it  in  the  afternoon,  nor  in 
boT  great  peril  he  might  be.  The  men,  too,  evidently  ap- 
preciated tiie  awkward  state  of  afiairs ;  but  of  them  he  felt 
no  fear.  They  had  always  stood  by  their  officers ;  their  con- 
duct  depended  upon  his ;  and  he  now  showed  the  coolness, 
the  ready  resource,  and  the  tactical  skill  of  a  soldier  born 
and  bred.  He  at  once  gave  the  order  for  the  re^pmeat  to 
ebai^  front  on  the  centre  company  as  around  a  pivot,  the 
left  wing  falling  back  and  the  right  wing  advancing.  The 
maaoeuvre  was  executed  with  the  skill  and  promptness 
Titii  which  this  regiment  went  through  all  manieuvrea,  and 
in  a  few  short  minutes  the  Second  was  in  line  fronting  the 
foe.  The  readiness  of  thought  which  suggested  this  rather 
nonsoal  movement,  and  the  skill  with  which  it  was  cent- 
sammated,  have  often  since  been  spoken  of  by  military  men 
in  terms  of  tiie  highest  praise.  The  regiment  next  threw 
ap  a  riight  defence  of  earthworks  along  their  front,  behind 
which  they  anxiously  awaited  the  dawn.  Soon  after  day- 
break cune  the  rather  unexpected  command  for  the  line  to 
advance  and  reoccnpy  their  position  of  the  day  before. 
The  attempt  seemed  fatal  and  without  a  prospect  of  success 
in  &ce  of  the  oubiumbering  ranks  in  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  But  Colonel  Mudge  was  too  good  a  soldier  ever 
to  questioQ  the  merits  of  an  order  from  a  superior,  and 
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too  thoroughly  fearless  ever  to  tindertake  in  socb  a  case 
a  calculation  of  odds.  Straightway  he  gave  the  brief  or- 
der, "  Rise  up,  —  oyer  the  breastworks,  —  forward,  double- 
quick  !  "  And  up  rose  the  men  at  the  word  of  tlieir  daunt- 
less commander.  Without  stopping  evea  to  fix  their  bayo- 
nets, they  sprang  over  their  earthworks  with  him.  He  led 
them  boldly  and  rapidly  over  the  marsh  straight  into  the 
jaws  of  the  line  of  woods  whence  poured  the  tbick,  fast 
volleys  of  hostile  bullets.  The  regiment's  impetuous  charge 
carried  all  before  it,  and  tiiey  found  themselves  in  their  old 
lines.  But  Colonel  Mudge  did  not  see  this  tritunph ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  marshy  field  a  fatal  ball  struck  him  just 
below  the  throat,  in  the  midst  of  a  network  of  lai^  arteries, 
and  he  fell,  and  died  almost  instantly. 

In  considering  Goloael  Mudge's  character,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  bom  for  a  military  career.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  shown  many  excellent  and 
most  lovable  traits,  and  was  a  young  man  of  many  friends 
and  fine  promise ;  but  he  never  seemed  fwly  to  have  dis- 
covered his  peculiar  sphere  in  life  or  the  pursuit  for  which 
Nature  had  fitted  him,  imtil  he  found  himself  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  soldier  on  the  high  road  to  an  active  camp^gn. 
I  have  talked  with  very  many  officers  associated  with  him 
through  long  periods  of  hardship  on  the  march,  and  through 
hours  of  deadly  peril  on  many  a  stricken  field,  and  they  all 
have  one  phrase  upon  their  lips, — "  He  was  bom  a  soldier." 
Others  have  fitted  themselves  for  one  and  another  position 
in  military  life  by  labor  and  pains,  but  he  fell  into  its  ways 
tmd  met  its  requirements  by  a  natural  aptitude.  And  as 
some  soldiers  shine  most  in  the  daily  routine  of  camp  life, 
but  the  thorough  and  natural  soldier  is  most  tried,  and  most 
proved  in  the  midst  of  hardship  and  danger,  so  it  was  amid 
hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  and  under  a  deadly  fire,  that 
Colonel  Mudge's  comrades  report  all  the  military  tem- 
per of  the  man  to  have  stood  forth  in  its  fiilness.  He  was 
never  overcome  by  any  assault  upon  his  physical  powers. 
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He  rerelled  ia  his  capacity  to  endure.  His  Bpirits  rose 
as  he  vaa  called  upon  to  undei^  toil  and  sufiering. 
To  courage  he  united  caution  and  foresight,  all  the  more 
lem&rk&ble  in  one  bold  enough  to  have  been  tempted  to 
Rcklessnese.  He  was  TOnder^ly  ready  in  resource;  he 
saw  with  an  instinctiTe  eye  Jwecisely  what  each  emergency 
required;  and  he  acted  with  instantaneous  decision.  Not 
one  second  of  valuable  time  was  ever  lost  by  a  doubt  or  a 
blunder.  Upon  the  very  instant  when  action  was  deouinded, 
he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  If  the 
sbsrj  of  the  manoeuvring  and  fighting  at  Gettysburg  had 
been  the  only  event  in  his  military  career,  it  alone  would 
bsve  won  him  a  reputation  far  beyond  the  ordmary,  and 
would  have  proved  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Tlie 
steadfast  attachment  and  strong  love  of  the  man  —  which 
his  bmily  and  fiiends  know  to  have  been  very  deep,  con- 
stant, and  influential,  probably  &r  beyoad  any  degree  that 
I  can  express  here  —  was  shown  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  stood  by  the  rej^ent  of  his  first  choice  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  Dear  friends  of  old  college  days  left  him 
there ;  very  few,  indeed,  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  had 
set  forth  were  still  around  him  in  his  last  campaign ;  many 
bad  been  killed,  but  many  also  bad  left  the  regiment  to 
accept  higher  positions  elsewhere,  as  he  too  might  have 
done.  But  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  leave  the  Second, 
to  which  he  was  bound  by  a  romantic  love. 

He  was  bred  and  died  an  Episcopalian.  He  was  never 
vithout  religious  coovictionB,  but  the  course  of  military 
life,  with  its  separations  and  its  dangers,  worked  especially 
npon  his  feelings.  He  became  more  thoughtful  than  ever 
in  matters  of  religion.  He  was  never  without  the  Church 
Prayer^Book,  and  a  friend  took  it  from  his  pocket  after  he 
laj  dead  on  the  battle-field.  He  never  imperilled  his  life 
with  the  rash  thougbtlessness  of  one  who  has  paid  little 
heed  to  the  future,  but  always  with  the  full  sense  of  that 
hereafler  which  was  possibly  so  close  at  hand.     He  did  not 
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shrink  from  reading  the  eervice  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
before  the  regiment,  on  Sunday  morning  in  camp,  in  the 
absenoe  of  the  chaplain,  —  a  thing  which  many  Teiy  young 
men,  amid  the  infloences  of  camp  life,  would  hardly  be 
found  ready  to  do.  And  within  three  months  of  bis  death, 
he  received  the  rite  of  oonfinnattoQ  at  EnmiaQuel  Church 
in  Boston,  from  which  his  lifeless  body  was  so  soon,  with 
military  honors,  to  be  carried  forth. 
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EDOAB  MARSHALL  NEWCOHB. 

CotponI  I9tli  IUm.  Tola.,  Aogmt,  1861;  S«rgeaiit-M^ar;  SecoDd 
Uenteunt,  JaiM  18,186!;  First  Lieutenant,  Norember  13,  1862;  died, 
Dncaber  SO,  1863,  of  wounds  recuTsd  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Decem- 
bnlS. 

EDGAA  MARSHALL  NEWCOMB,  son  of  John  J.  &nd 
Harj  S.  Newcomb,  was  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  October 
2,  ISIO.  When  he  was  a  few  months  dd,  his  parents  re- 
nored  to  Boston,  which  city  wae  from  tbst  time  his  home. 
Having  received  his  eariy  education  at  the  Grammar  and 
Latin  Schools,  l)e  entered  Harvard  CoUege  in  1856. 

He  had  doring  that  year  become  a  member  of  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston.  Hub  step  was  in  his  case,  at  least,  no  idle 
ceiranony.  While  he  was  faithful  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
stodies,  tus  ooU^e  course  was  more  prominentiy  marked 
by  the  unusual  rectitude  and  purity  of  his  life  —  and  by  a 
reli^ns  activi^,  earnest  without  obtnisivenesG  or  arro- 
guice  —  than  by  high  intellectual  triamidis.  These  were, 
indeed,  precluded  by  the  state  of  his  beal^,  whidi  failed  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Sophomore  year,  so  that  it  was  only 
b;  the  utmost  perseverance  that  he  kept  up  with  his  Class, 
ud  Uterally  fought  disease  away.  Unable  to  study  more 
thaa  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  that  as  the  result  of  the  most 
caiefal  regimen,  and  at  times  confined  to  his  bed  by  severe 
tackness,  he  yet  resolutely  prosecuted  his  studies,  and  grad- 
oated  with  his  Class  in  1860.  Before  gradtyition,  however, 
be  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  the  summer  and  autunm  in 
travelling  on  foot  through  England  and  France,  in  the  hope 
of  reguning  health, 

Betuming  in  Xovember,  of  the  same  year,  with  strength 
partially  restored,  he  entered  his  father's  counting-room, 
and  engaged  in  active  business,  with  the  hope  of  soon  com- 
mencing a  course  of  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
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In  this  position  he  remained  till  the  ensuing  summer,  when 
the  call  for  "  more  men  "  roused  him,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  tarry. 

He  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachn- 
setts  Yolunteers  at  its  oi^;anizatlon  at  LynnGeld  in  August, 
1861,  and  was  made  a  Corporal  in  Company  F.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  detailed  as  a  clerk  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Brigadier-General  F.  W.  Lander,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  the  Corps  of  Observation,  Poolesville,  Maryland.  On  or 
about  November  1st  he  was  appointed  Sei^^eant-Major  of  his 
regiment,  and  returned  to  da^  with  it.  He  sul^equently 
passed  with  his  reg^ent  through  fourteen  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, without  receiving  a  wound ;  and  the  hard  activities 
of  army  life  had  the  effect  to  improve  his  health,  and  "  built 
up  his  youthful  person  into  the  stalwart,  sinewy  frame  of 
an  athletic  man."  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Second 
Lieutenant  for  gallant  conduct  while  in  action  on  the  seven 
days'  retreat  from  Richmond,  and  assigned  to  Company  C, 
then  under  command  of  Captain  Batchelder.  He  won  es- 
pecial commendation  on  the  part  of  his  commanding  officers 
at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  One  of  his  fejlow-sol- 
diers  thus  testifies :  — 

"  Hia  bravery  was  so  distinguished  aa  to  be  the  general  subject 
of  remark  among  men  who  were  accostomed  to  regard  all  dangers 
as  so  many  trivial  things  easily  forgotten  when  passed. ....  At  As- 
tietam  he  won  his  rank  of  Firet  Lieutenant ;  and  to  have  lived 
through  the  ordeal  of  that  day  was  to  have  come  from  the  very 
jaws  of  death." 

The  religious  zeal  and  integrity  which  had  marked  him 
in  college  characterized  also  bis  army  life,  but  were  never 
exhibited  ostentatiously.  The  reports  of  his  comrades  in 
arms,  with  a  warmth  of  expression  showing  a  depth  of 
personal  affection,  unite  in  placing  side  by  side  his  signal 
valor  in  the  field  and  his  eminent  holiness  in  the  camp. 
When  his  death  gave  prominence  to  all  the  incidents  of  his 
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fife,  his  family  learned  for  the  first  time,  what  his  letters 
oenr  mentioDecl,  that  he  had  frequently  officiated  as  chap- 
luD  of  his  raiment,  preaching  to  tha  men  and  holding 
prayer-meetings.  Captain  Chadwick,  vho  commanded 
Company  C  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  writes :  — 

'  Some  of  my  most  profitable  boars  have  I  tpent  in  his  oompanyi 
■iiile  in  onr  teot,  or  log-bouse,  after  the  day's  duties  were  done. 
^luise  were  the  hours  in  which  he  delighted  to  speak  of  his  '  beau- 
tilbl  hone,'  as  be  termed  it,  as  well  ■>  of  the  temptations  of  camp- 
liTe,  and  the  regard  he  felt  for  the  spiritnal  welfare  of  his  brother 
officer*  and  fellow-aoldiers." 

The  same  union  of  qualities  was  exhibited  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  his  life.  Before  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksbui^,  he  seems  to  hare  had  one  of  those  presenti- 
ments which  wo  count  so  angular  and  impressive  when  ful- 
filled,— though  many  more  may  pass  unnoticed,  when  con- 
tradicted  by  the  event,  —  remarking  to  his  captain  that  he 
did  not  expect  to  come  out  of  another  battle  safety.  When 
the  day  arrived,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer,  and 
Tas  among  the  earliest  of  those  who  crossed  the  Bappahan- 
Qock  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  Colonel  Devereuz, 
his  commander,  thus  narrates  the  rest :  — 

"  His  regiment  being  ordered  to  charge  the  batteries  directly  in 
fint,  (here  were  shot  down  in  the  storm  of  bullets  that  met  them 
DO  len  than  eight  color-bearers  in  snccession.  At  one  time  both 
Kre  killed  at  once,  and  both  colors  lay  on  tbe  ground.  Here  was 
ID  opportunity  for  a  8elf-«acrifi«£ng  manhood  that  young  Newcomb 
vu  eminently  fitted  to  pnt  forth.  Rushing  to  tbe  front,  he  seized 
both  odors,  and  waved  bis  regiment  on.  But  tbe  inevitable  conse- 
qocDce  ibllowed.  Like  all  who  had  preceded  him,  and  those  that 
foUoved,  every  man  that  bore  a  color  was  the  fated  object  of  tha 
UKniog  bullets  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  whilst  the  r^ment 
Kniained  in  the  open  field.  Newcomb  was  wounded  in  both  legs, 
*hich  were  very  much  shattered,  and  his  system  oould  not  sustain 
tbe  shock  rf  ampntation." 

This  occurred  in  the  third  assault  upon  tbe  enemy's 
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Torks,  in  the  aft«mooD  of  December  13th.  For  nearly  a 
veek  be  lingered,  "  fighting,  etru^ling  for  existence  as 
only  a  strong  man  can."  Amid  intenee  pain,  hia  brother, 
who  arrived  at  Falmouth  jast  before  the  battle,  could  hear 
him  softly  repeating,  "  Perfect  through  suffering,  —  perfect 
through  suSeriug."  He  held  and  vatehed  wistfully  the 
pictured  faces  of  those  dear  ones  he  was  to  see  no  more  on 
earth ;  and  in  an  interval  of  comparatiTe  freedom  Iran  pain, 
he  sent  to  each  a  epeml  message :  "  Tell  mother  I  could  not 
die  in  a  holier  cause,  or  more  happy " ;  **  It  is  all  light 
ahead  "  ;  "  I  am  only  going  to  a  different  sphere  of  labor  " ; 
"  To  live  is  Clirist,  and  to  die  is  gain."  He  called  his  fel- 
low^soldiers  to  hia  side,  and  giving  them  his  dying  charge 
**to  meet  him  in  heaven,"  gave  also  directions  that  no 
words  of  praise  be  placed  upon  his  tombsbMie.  Devising 
his  property  equally  to  the  Societies  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Uissions,  selecting  with  prophetic  faith  as  the  text  for  his 
ftmeral  sermon,  **  Until  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows 
flee  away,"  at  length,  on  the  morning  of  December  20th, 
he  died. 

On  that  day  week,  appropriate  funeral  services  were  held 
at  Park  Street  Church,  attended  by  his  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  and  suite,  by  Colonel  Hinks  and  otlier 
wounded  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Nineteenth  and  other 
r^meuts,  as  well  as  by  a  lai^  number  of  classmates  and 
friends.  The  sword  and  cap  of  the  soldier,  scarred  and 
riddled  with  bullets,  were  laid  among  the  flowers  on  Us 
coffin,  and  the  tattered  flags  of  the  Nineteenth  were  erossed 
behind  it.  An  eloquent  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  J. 
H.  Means  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  from  the  text  se- 
lected by  the  departed  ;  words  most  inspiring  and  comfort- 
ing te  those  who,  in  that  dark  night  of  national  disaster, 
were  anxiously  watehing  for  the  dawn,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  must  wait  yet  more  wearily  under  the  shadow  of  per- 
sonal bereavement  for  the  morning  of  a  better  day.  The 
remains  were  deposited  at  Mount  Auburn,  "  in  whose  sacred 
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precincts  he  had  delighted  vben  at  Cambridge  to  seclude 
liiiuself  for  stud;  and  meditatioii." 

In  peraoD  Lieutenant  Nevcomb  was  above  the  medium 
height,  with  well-proportioned  figure,  [deaaing  features,  and 
a  complexion  oT  feminine  fairness.  Somewhat  leserred  and 
diffident,  yet  amiable,  firm,  and  brave,  he  won  the  devoted 
lore  of  his  Mends  and  the  unhesitating  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Id  the  words  of  his  colonel,  "  As  an  officer 
he  was  prompt,  careflil,  and  zealous,  kind  to  his  men,  but  a 
good  disciplinarian." 

His  military  character  was  of  a  peculiar  type.  He  being 
Ae  last  man  who  would  ever  have  been  expected  to  become 
i  a^dier,  and  a  soldier's  career  being  the  last  be  would 
luTQ  chosen,  there  were  qualities  latent  in  his  character 
vhicb  needed  only  the  touch  of  duty  and  danger  to  make 
him  consiHcnoiu  among  the  brave.  When  his  sense  of 
datf  ni^ed  him  into  war,  it  would  have  been  expected  that 
be  woold  exlubit  a  sober  and  unshrinking  faitlifulness  in 
all  dnties  and  dangers.  The  enthusiastic  valor  he  dis- 
played was  a  surprise  to  many,  and  perhaps  to  all  who 
knew  him.  All  would  have  been  confident  that  his  Chris- 
tiaii  purity  and  rectitude  would  be  maintained  in  the  camp 
as  before ;  but  few  would  perhaps  have  expected  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  peculiar  and  earnest  zeal.  While  by 
mch  a  record  we  are  taught  the  power  and  passion  which 
may  slumber  unknown  in  the  depths  of  the  most  quiet  na- 
tores,  we  may  also  leam  anew  the  lesson  that  a  man  may 
be  a  hero  without  disregard  of  the  daims  of  humanity  or 
defiance  oi  the  laws  of  Ood. 
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WILLIAM  MATTICKS  ROGERS. 

Private  18th  Usm.  TdIb.  (iDfaDtiy),  September,  1861 ;  QaartermMtei' 
Sei^eftut ;  SergeAiit--Hqor ;  died  tX  Suvage'a  Stadoa,  Va.,  <rf  diseue  con- 
tracted in  the  tetriee,  June,  1862, 

WILUAM  MATTICKS  ROGERS  was  bom  in  Boston, 
October  26, 1838.  His  father  was  an  Englishman 
bj  birth,  but  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  brooght  to  this 
country,  and  is  well  remembered  as  in  later  life  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Winter  Street  Church  in  Boston.  His  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Adelia  Strong,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Solomon  Strong  of  Leominster,  and  a  lineal  descendant 
from  Elder  John  Strong,  a  stanch  and  pious  Puritan,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1629.  The  mother  died  in  1848, 
and  the  father  in  August,  1851;  so  that  William  Rogers 
was  left  an  orphan  in  early  boyhood.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, his  father  was  a  man  of  many  fiiends,  and  it  was  in 
the  household  of  oue  of  these,  the  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns, 
then  of  Cambridge,  that  he  found  a  home  for  the  fire  years 
following.  He  went  thence,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  to  the 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  where  he  was  under  the  care 
of  that  able  and  popular  teacher  "  Uncle  Sam "  Taylor. 
There  he  led  a  very  quiet  life ;  studied  well,  rose  above 
mediocrity  in  scholarship,  and  enjoyed  a  general  popular- 
ity among  his  schoolmates. 

In  1856  he  went  from  the  Academy  to  Harvard  College, 
and  entered  as  Freshman  with  the  Class  of  1860.  Daring 
the  first  of  his  four  years'  course,  his  life  flowed  as  calmly 
as  an  underground  stream ;  bis  room  WBS  at  qtiite  a  distance 
from  the  student  quarter  of  Hie  town,  at  the  house  of  an 
old  family  friend.  His  habits  led  him  to  await  friendly  ad- 
vances rather  than  to  make  Uiem,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond term,  few  of  the  Class  were  less  known  among  its  mem- 
bers than  he.    Still  he  was  not  a  hermit  by  nature,  but,  on 
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fte  OHitrary,  a  man  emmently  fitted  for  friendship.  And 
Then,  in  his  Sophomore  year,  he  took  Tooma  in  That  ma 
then  known  as  Graduates*  Hall,  he  began  both  to  find 
oat  osiers  and  to  be  fonnd  out  himself,  proving  himself 
companionable,  amiable,  and  courteous,  vith  an  erea  tem- 
per and  a  very  kind  heart.  He  seemed  indifferent  to  col- 
lege rank,  and  never  attained  it;  but  he  had  his  own  the- 
ories of  intellectual  training,  and  steadily  pursued  them. 
In  the  "Harvard  Magazine"  for  May,  1859,  there  is  an 
article  written  by  him,  entitled  "Non  omnia  possumus 
omnee."  It  is  a  reply  to  an  essay  in  a  preceding  number 
17  Wendell  Hiillips  Garrison,  on  the  sutgect  of  Woman's 
Bi^ts.  If  there  is  no  very  new  or  striking  idea  in  this 
production,  perhaps  it  is  because  the  subject  is  rather  trite ; 
bat  the  essay  has  many  merifs,  reflecting  well  the  traits 
of  his  mind,  which  was  quite  ai^umentative,  very  clear, 
very  logical,  and  enlivened  by  s  quiet  and  good-natured 
vuQ  of  ironical  wit. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  0.  K.,  a  society  then  only  one 
year  old,  to  which  Fox,  Humphreys,  and  others  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  and  speakers  of  the  Class  belonged,  —  a  socie^ 
to  which  it  was  certainly  at  that  time  an  honor  to  belong. 
His  principal  friends  in  college  were  the  old  friends  of  his 
childhood  and  boyhood, — Alpheus  Hardy  (the  son  of  Mr. 
A]|^U8  Hardy  of  Boston,  who  acted  as  his  guardian  after 
his  &ther'B  death),  and  his  classmates  Bobert  Willard,  Al- 
exander Wadsworth,  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir. 

He  had  a  small  property,  which  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
wants  which  his  moderate  tastes  imposed;  he  lived  com- 
fortably on  his  income,  and  had  prospects  of  an  increase 
in  die  future.  Therefore  feeling  no  eager  haste  to  dash 
into  the  turmoil  of  the  business  world,  he  resolved  le^rely 
and  thoroughly  to  complete  that  course  of  general  educB'- 
tion  which  he  bad  marked  out  for  himself  and  steadily  pur^ 
med  at  college.  With  this  view  he  decided  to  spend  two 
yearg  abroad.    A  few  days  before  Class-day,  having  made 
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arrangements  for  recei?ing  his  degree,  he  sailed  in  one  <^' 
hia  giiardnu's  ships  for  Spain.  Bat  he  did  not  find  tiie 
land  of  Bierras  and  bandits  much  to  his  taste ;  his  thoa^ts 
vere  fiill  of  Germany,  and  he  bavelled  ra|ndly  thither. 
Durii^  a  short  sojourn  in  Stuttgard  he  sbvre  asdduonsly 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  German  ttnigae  and  Oennan 
manners;  and  soon  after  coming  to  Heidelbei^  he  settled 
himself  in  the  family  of  a  Qerman  professor,  and  was  ma- 
triculated as  a  studfflit  la  the  Unirerraty.  He  wrote  that 
Eovitt's  "  Student  Life  in  Gennany  "  was  not  exactly  liiB 
life ;  bat  with  the  native  philosophy  of  his  temper  he  adapted 
himself  to  drcumstances,  and  entered  upon  the  labor  which 
he  had  marked  ont  for  himself.  He  wrote  home  with  de%lit 
that  he  was  getting  Germanized ;  but  he  was  at  heart  the 
genuine  American,  descendant  of  John  Strong,  Puritan, 
Elder,  and  Pilgrim  <^  1629.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  who  be- 
Icmged  to  the  society  of"  Wide  Awakes  "  (Dr.  Bobert  Wil- 
lard),  expressing  the  hope  that  Abraham  Lincoln  might  be 
elected  President.  Then  to  him  thus  situated  came  the 
news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  of  the  marshslling 
to  arms  of  the  North  and  South.  His  spirit  was  fired  for 
the  &ay.  He  aband<»ied  Heidelberg,  books,  history,  and 
German  studies,  and,  returning  directly  to  Boston,  resoWed 
to  join  the  army.  He  was  at  this  lime  anything  bat  an 
Abolitionist.  Li  regard  to  slavery  his  sentiments  had  al- 
ways been  conservative ;  indeed,  his  temperament  was  not 
that  of  a  reformer,  and  he  looked  upon  man's  ways  in  the 
spirit  of  a  philosophic  observer.  But  the  Bebellion,  ae  a 
war  at  the  existence  of  his  mother  coontry,  —  never  bo  dear 
as  after  a  year's  banishment, — fired  the  old  New  En^and 
blood  in  him.  Active  uid  healthy,  and  always  an  eager 
sportsman,  he  contemplated  military  life  with  no  dintiUA- 
He  arrived  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  orguiization  of 
the  Eighteenth  Raiment.  His  guardian,  Mr.  Hardy,  vu 
anxious  to  have  him  bide  his  time,  and  awwt  his  chance  for 
a  oommissirai,  that  he  might  go  to  the  field  in  the  capad? 
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which  he  undoabtedlj  deeerred.  It  mu  perh^ie  nnfortu- 
iiate  that  this  vise  advice  waa  not  followed ;  it  migbt  not 
We  saved  his  life,  bnt  it  voold  have  made  vhat  romaiued 
eT  it  more  happy  and  mOTe  comfortable,  by  plaoing  him 
in  more  congenial  society.  But  other  counsels  prevailed. 
Bis  intimate  friend  at  this  time,  Dr.  David  P.  Smith,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  close  intima^  abroad,  was  conunis- 
Honed  as  Surgeon  in  this  regiment.  Bogera  was  always  a 
man  peculiarly  detroted  in  his  friendships.  Probably  his 
eariy  orphanage  increased  his  natural  wannth  of  heart ; 
his  aSectioQ,  as  it  was  amiable  in  form,  was  also  very  deep, 
Teiy  clin^ng,  and  veiy  faithful.  So  his  friendship  for  Dr. 
Smith  carried  the  day  against  the  more  cool  and  prudent 
idvice  of  others.  He  cotmted  much,  too  much,  as  it  un- 
happily proved,  upon  hopes  of  promotion,  and  thus  enlisted 
u  a  private  in  Uie  regiment.  At  first  he  was  satisfied, 
cheerM,  and  hopeful ;  his  soul  was  in  the  work ;  he  was 
QoartermasteT^rgeont,  and  this  was  a  post  of  some  respon- 
dbility ;  hut,  as  time  wore  on,  the  prospect  of  promotion 
diminished,  and  he  found  that  as  Qiiartermaster-Sergeant 
he  was  out  of  the  line  of  advancement.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  this  position  and  took  that  of  First  Sei^eant  of 
Company  A,  and  afterwards  of  Sergeant-Miyor. 

The  dnties  of  each  place  he  performed  thorooghly  and 
conscientiously.  But  hope  deferred  was  wearing  upon  him. 
It  was  not  that  he  nourished  a  greedy  ambition ;  but  he 
yearned  for  a  position  in  which  be  could  show  what  he 
knew  was  in  him,  and  where,  above  all  other  blessings,  he 
might  find  some  congenial  companionship.  The  mind  waa 
daUy  less  able  to  sustain  the  body  in  its  hardships ;  and  in 
the  terrible  retreat  of  McClellan  from  the  Peninsula,  those 
dread  seven  days  of  marching,  fighting,  exposure,  and  fom- 
ine  found  him  a  patient  under  the  hands  of  the  hospital 
nirgeon.  In  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  that  cruel  time 
he  was  separated  in  the  very  height  of  malarious  fever,  for 
tven^-four  livelong  hours,  fit}m  his  medical  attendant. 
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Ax  the  close  of  that  time,  vhen  the  two  again  met,  it  was 
too  late  to  revive  the  flickering  flame  of  life.  But  Ihe  Bur- 
geon tenderly  cared  for  Tiim  in  his  last  momenta,  closed  his 
eyes,  decently  folded  his  bands,  and  huried  him  in  a  marked 
spot,  from  which  so  late  as  January,  1866,  his  remains  were 
obtained  by  his  friends,  brot^ht  to  Boston,  and  finally  in- 
terred in  Christian  burial.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
commission  was  actually  making  out  at  the  State-House, 
—  that  commi^on,  whose  long  delay  bad  perhaps  hastened 
the  end  and  certainly  thrown  a  shade  of  disappointment 
over  the  last  days  of  a  most  generous,  devoted,  and  tender- 
hearted man. 
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WABHEN  DUTTON  RUSSELL. 

Secmd  Lientenint  ISth  MaM.  Tola.  (Infuitrr),  Angoit  30,  1861; 
Tint  Ueutsnant,  'ivij  16,  186S;  killed  U  Bnll  Boo,  Va.,  Aognrt  80, 


WARREN  DUTTON  RUSSELL  vaa  the  son  of  James 
Datton  and  Ellen  (Hooper)  Russell.  His  &tber 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Class  of  1829,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  but  never  actiTelj  pros- 
ecuted his  profession.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Long- 
wood,  Brookline,  a  feir  months  before  Warren  entered  the 
military  seirice. 

The  mother  of  Lieutenant  Russell  vas  the  dai^bter  of 
William  Hooper,  Esq.,  cS  Marblehead.  She  was  a  person  of 
most  noble  and  beantiful  qualities,  and  in  a  singular  degree 
combined  the  finest  and  most  attractiTe  vomanlj  graces 
vith  great  fortitude  and  elevation  of  mind.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-one,  when  Warren  was  eight  years  old,  she  died, 
leaving  two  daughters,  who  still  surrlTe,  and  two  sons,  War- 
ren and  Francis,  who  both  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try. Excepting  this  irretrievable  bereavement,  the  boyhood 
of  Lieutenant  Russell  had  no  marked  event.  The  first 
school  be  attended  was  kept  by  Mr.  T.  Russell  Sullivan  in 
Boston,  under  the  Fork  Street  Church.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  the  removal  of  his  home  from  Boston  to 
Nooaotum,  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Newton,  he  was  placed 
at  the  boarding-school  of  Mr.  Cornelius  M.  Vinson,  at  Ja>- 
muca  Plain.  But  his  final  preparation  for  college,  made 
alter  his  father's  removal  to  Longwood,  was  accomplished 
under  the  tuition  of  Hr.  Thomas  Q.  Bradford,  a  teacher 
vf  high  repute  in  Boston. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  the  year  1856,  with  the 
class  that  graduated  in  1860,  and  remained  there  till  the 
end  of  the  Freshman  year,  then  took  up  bis  connections 
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at  Harvard  and  entered  college  again  at  Amherst.  He  had 
been  at  Amherst,  boverer,  only  a  few  months,  when  he 
decided  not  to  complete  a  coU^ate  course,  but  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  already 
chosen  as  his  profession.  He  read  in  the  elententary  text- 
books for  a  while  at  homo.  Then  for  about  a  year  aad  a 
half  he  continued  his  studies  with  the  writer  at  bis  office  in 
Boston,  until  the  fall  of  1860,  when  he  entered  the  Law 
School  at  Cambiii^,  and  remained  ttiere  until  he  bad  de- 
termined to  jcnn  the  Army  of  the  Union. 

Tltoogh  bom  in  the  city,  and  for  some  years  attending 
Boston  s<^i0ol8,  bis  life  was  mainly  passed  in  the  coontay, 
or  within  easy  access  to  tiiose  opportunities  of  rural  sport 
which  an  enterprising,  spirited  boy  is  always  eager  to  im- 
prove. The  woods,  hills,  and  pastures  of  Nonantum,  West 
Roxhury,  and  Longwood,  the  waters  of  Jamaica  Fond, 
Charles  BJver,  and  Boston  Harbor,  gave  ample  soope  for  a 
love,  which  in  him  was  very  strong,  for  adventurous  ezcur- 
sions  and  all  vigorous  exercises.  He  could  row  a  boat,  ride 
a  horse,  throw  a  ball,  skate,  swim,  and  climb  with  the  best 
of  his  fellows.  His  constitution  was  v^orons,  his  health 
perfect,  his  spirits  exuberant,  his  nature  generous,  his  tastes 
cultivated.  He  never  greatly  taxed  himself  in  study,  fen* 
the  field  of  his  ambition  was  elsewhere.  His  intellect  was 
the  ready  servant  of  a  stout,  warm  heart,  that  quickly  re- 
sponded to  actual  human  interests,  but  worked  reluctantly 
at  teaks  which  did  not  bear  directly  on  the  purposes  of  life. 
Real  interests  and  an  actual  purpose  be  found,  however, 
in  his  chosen  profession.  His  attendance  at  the  office 
was  unbroken  in  its  regularity.  In  all  its  business  he  took 
an  interest  as  personal  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  care- 
fully observed  the  progress  of  cases,  sought  out  the  reasons 
of  different  modes  of  procedure,  and  manifested  an  intel- 
ligent and  active  curiosity.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
his  course  of  professional  reading,  through  even  the  driest, 
most  technical,  and  difficult  parts  of  it,  with  steady,  cheer^ 
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fill,  and  effeclire  industry,  and  made  rapid  progress.  He 
did  not  confine  tumself  to  studies  purely  [Hrofessional,  but 
gave  his  spare  hours  at  home,  as  he  had  not  before,  to  read- 
ing of  a  general  and  instmctive  character.  Here,  too,  the 
inctieal  bias  of  bis  mind  asserted  itself.  He  read  history, 
tHOgrapfay,  travels,  and  polittcs,  but  not  the  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  rel^onista. 

la  the  political  canvass  that  immediately  preceded  the  Be- 
bellioQ,  thou^  he  vas  not  of  sufficient  age  to  be  a  voter,  his 
■fmpatlues  vera  most  heartily  vith  the  party  that  took  its 
name  fivm  the  Oonstitutioti  and  the  Union,  —  and  opposed 
to  the  party  which  prevailed  in  the  election.  He  attended 
the  meetings,  joined  enthunastically  in  the  public  demon- 
strations of  the  side  he  espoused-,  read  the  newspapers,  and 
eageriy  watched  the  contest.  He  Station  of  the  slavery 
question  imperilled,  as  he  believed,  the  ezistenoe  of  the 
Ciiion,  and  he  therefore  opposed  such  agitation.  Yet  when 
the  armed  attack  upon  the  Union  came,  it  mattered  not  to 
Hm  that  it  came  from  those  whom  in  politics  he  had  been 
regarding  as  friends,  and  that  the  government  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  whom  in  polities  he  had  opposed ;  he  was 
pron^y  ready  to  fight  against  all  who  sought  to  destroy  it, 
and  in  alliance  with  all  who  would  fif^t  to  mainfajn  it, 

bunediately  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  he 
began  to  jurepare  for  military  service.  He  joined  a  drill- 
dab,  [vactised  the  manual  of  arms,  and  acquainted  himself 
with  tiie  duties  of  an  officer.  He  did  this  at  first  without 
any  defined  purpose  of  going  to  the  war,  but  because  the 
times  called  for  military  training,  and  he  wished  to  be 
ready  for  possible  contutgencies.  The  defeat  of  the  na- 
lioiial  army  in  the  first  battie  at  SuU  Run  was  the  event 
that  decided  him.  He  applied  at  once  for  a  eommission, 
and  obtained  that  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  tlie  only  regi- 
ment in  which  be  ever  served.  The  examples  of  others, 
dtmbUess,  concurred  with  the  high  promptings  of  bis  own 
heart  to  lead  him  to  join  the  army.    He  had,  in  so  doing, 
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the  inspiing  compuiionship  of  his  near  kiDsmen, — the  broth* 
ers  Lowell,  James  and  Charles,  and  William  Lowell  Putnam, 
—  of  college  classmates,  and  many  an  old  comrade  at 
school.  His  younger  brother,  Frank,  too,  was  at  Uiis  time 
at  home,  recorering  from  his  wounds  after  three  months  of 
campaigning  in  Vii^^inla,  and  impatiently  waiting  to  be  well 
enon^  to  go  back  and  serve  under  the  commission  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  the  Regular  Army,  which  he 
had  just  received  from  the  Secretory  of  War.  It  was  be- 
stowed in  recognition  of  the  extraordinary  bravery  which 
he,  a  mere  lad  of  sixteen  years,  had  shown  upon  the  field. 
Warren  was  justly  proud  of  his  brother's  well-merited  hon- 
ors, and  he  might  well  have  found  in  them  an  augury  of 
like  capacity  in  himself  for  Uie  perilous  service  of  war. 

To  a  man  like  Russell  the  acceptance  of  his  commission 
was  the  critical  act  of  self-devotion.  For  any  danger  or 
hardship,  to  which  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  duty 
could  call  him,  or  an  intrepid  spirit  carry  him,  was  in- 
volved in  that  act  as  a  moral  necessity.  And  he  felt  it 
to  be  so.  Hence  came  a  strong  presentiment  of  bis  fate, 
to  which  he  casually  gave  expression,  before  his  depart- 
lire,  when  some  one  spoke  to  him  of  his  return  home  after 
the  war.  "  Why,"  sud  he,  with  some  surprise,  "  I  never 
expect  to  come  back."  This  feeling  did  not  spring  from 
any  despondency,  but  from  the  habit  of  continually  testing 
himself  in  thought  by  the  highest  standard  of  sacrifice. 
It  was  an  untried  hero's  vague  presage  of  his  heroism. 
He  went  to  the  war  in  a  cheerful  and  joyous  mood.  For 
he  reached  this  high  plane  of  conduct,  not  as  one  dragged 
by  a  dead  lift  of  the  will  up  to  the  level  of  his  conception  of 
duty,  and  there  left  exhausted  and  disheartened,  but  as  one 
who  rose  to  it  buoyantly  and  held  it  easily  by  the  constant 
enei^  of  noble  passion. 

The  impression  of  him,  derived  from  a  year  and  a  half  of 
daUy  intercourse,  is  fresh,  strong,  and  inefiaceable.  He 
had  a  bright,  pleasant,  manly  countenance.     It  refiected 
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lb  viradoosness  of  bounding  health  and  s^nrite,  a  thorough- 
Ij  amiable  disposition,  and  an  open,  ingeDUous  nature.  He 
na  quick  in  bis  impulses,  but  not  controlled  by  them,  and 
had  a  singularly  even  temper.  I  never  heard  &om  his  lips 
ui  ill-tempered  word.  His  thoughts  were  directed  outward 
npon  things,  rather  than  inward  upon  himself,  and  were 
hilntuaUy  kept  close  to  the  facts  of  observation  and  experi- 
ace.  He  magnified  the  present,  the  scene  of  action  and  of 
itty,  and  inclined  to  that  tbeorf  of  living  which  makes 
the  most  of  life.  A  firmness  of  mental  fibre  and  a  mirth- 
ful appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  kept  him  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  He  had  strong  common-sense,  simr 
pie  uid  unperverted  tastes.  Without  any  apparent  effort 
of  self-discipline,  a  certain  natural  rectitude  and  soundness 
pervaded  ttie  operations  of  his  mind  and  character.  His 
tnithfulness  was  ingrain.  He  was  no  more  capable  of  any 
fonn  of  cant,  imposture,  or  insincerity  than  of  falsehood. 
His  futhfuluess  to  trusts  was  most  conscientious ;  and  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  no  one  could  be  more  solicitous 
to  do  the  utmost  that  could  be  done.  His  manners,  while 
good-natured  and  unconstrained,  were  those  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  receive  and  pay  respect.  He  was  a  gentleman  in 
heart  and  courtesy.  As  a  friend,  he  was  intimate  with  few, 
bat  steadfast  and  most  cordial  in  his  fellowship.  To  those 
vho  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  he  was  tender,  con- 
nderate,  and  dutiful.  He  was  warm  in  his  Sections, 
though  reserved  in  the  exprestdon  of  them,  except  in  acts 
of  thoughtful  kindness.  In  this  reserve  of  character,  the 
instinets  of  self-reliance  and  modest  self-respect  were  equal- 
ly blended.  It  is  a  quality  that  always  impresBes  the  im- 
agination by  the  suggestion  of  unknown  resources,  and  is  a 
charm  of  great  power  in  miUtary  command,  or  any  form  of 
leadership.  His  personal  appearance  admirably  embodied 
the  strength  and  refinement  of  his  character,  and  illustrat- 
ed his  eminent  fitness  for  his  new  vocation.  Tall,  athletic, 
and  commanding  in  stature,  self-reliant  in  bearing,  prompt 
voi.  n.  12 
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and  enei^etio  ia  every  bodily  moremetit,  with  light  Saxon 
liair,  a  fftoe  of  smooth  and  delicate  &inios8  almoet  fnnioine, 
bat  a  ^tirit  fit  for  battle  ^aooiDg  &om  clear  blue  eyes,  he 
ooighl  Tell  staod  as  the  ty]Hcal  young  soldier  of  the 
North. 

Six  days  after  leoeiviiig  his  commiBsiaL,  Lieutenant  Ras< 
sell,  vith  bis  mgiment,  left  oamp  at  Beadville  for  Washing- 
ton. After  remaining  eacampad  in  Washington  two  days, 
on  tiie  8d  of  September  they  were  ordBied  to  cross  the  Po- 
tomao  and  report  fitr  duj^  to  Oeneral  Fit&John  Porter. 
Upon  doing  so  they  wore  assigned  to  Eiigadier-General 
U^trtindale,  who  cesunanded  the  first  brigsde  of  General 
Porter's  division,  and  was  stationed  near  Fort  Corcoran. 
Here  they  were  employed  in  drilling,  and  working  on  in- 
trencbments  thrown  ^  fi)r  tlie  jnotecticm  of  the  capital, 
nntil  September  26th,  when  the  whole  army  made  an  ad- 
vance which  brought  the  Ei^teentb  Begim«it  to  a  position 
at  Hall's  HiU.  On  the  10th  of  March  the  regiment  left 
Hall's  Hill  to  take  part  in  the  nege  of  Yorktown  and  the 
movement  upon  Bichmond.  They  had  no  sooner  arrrved  in 
front  of  the  fortifications  than  tbey  were  actively  engaged 
as  skinnishers  and  Bi^)p(siB  of  tiie  batteries.  From  this 
time  forward  until  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  works  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  nati(»ial  troops,  the  regiment  was  almost  daily 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  retreat  of  Hie  Rebels 
up  the  Peninsula,  the  Army  of  tiie  Potomac  followed  in  par^ 
suit,  —  one  portion,  and  the  hu^er,  marching  by  land,  — 
and  the  other  portion,  which  included  the  Eighteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  under  General  Franklin,  being  carried 
by  water  in  transports  to  West  Point.  From  White  House 
the  united  army  marched  to  the  Ghickahominy.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  contenqilated  a  junction  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  with  the  force  under  McDowell,  who  was 
to  come  down  from  Fredericksbu^.  In  pnisnance  of 
Hiis  plan,  the  corps  under  General  Porter,  to  which  Idea- 
tenant  Bussell  and  his  regiment  belonged)  havii^  been 
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thrown  otd,  for  tlw  pnipose  of  meetix>g  VaDo-wtH,  to  a  po- 
titioa  <m  the  uitreme  right,  came  into  collision  with  a  larga 
Bebel  forte  at  Hanoiwr  Ooart~HouM>  anA  then  fini^t  tat 
be  27th  of  Ifoy  a  notorioaB  battle.  It  w  hap^pened,  boT>- 
erat,  tbai  the  Bi^ttaanth  Begiment  was  onable  to  partioi- 
pate  in  the  honors  of  that  notory,  hairiKg  had  eight  oaiojA- 
ma  on  Aaiy  Us  twenty^ur  oontiiuious  hours,  and  being 
therefore  penoitted  a  few  hours  of  rest.  AAer  this  neQ0t> 
euj  delajf  the  r^pmeat  fiillewed  on  with  all  despatch, 
dned  l^  the  sonud  of  the  distant  f^nnnnfMi^  ■  ^Qt  it  did 
not  reach  the  field  nutil  after  the  battle  was  ina. 

The  moTement  of  the  Bebel  JOFoee  under  Jackson  up  the 
Shenandoah  Valley"  now  frustrated  the  junction  of  Peorter 
tnd  UcDovell  vhich  had  been  planned,  by  dnawing  off  Mor 
Dowell  to  c^poBQ  the  adranoe  of  Jaoksm  and  protect  the 
npilal.  The  ri^it  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  wai 
tbea  withdraws  from  its  runote  positioa  at  Hanover  Court* 
House.  The  Eighbe^ith  returned  to  Geinee'a  Mills  and 
remuned  there  tiU  the  2&tb  of  June,  the  day  before  the 
battle  there  fbugfat  by  General  Porter,  in  oommand  of  the 
nghtwingofe*ar  army,  after  Jaoksen  had  rejomed  Lee.  It 
via  the  first  of  thai  series  of  battles  which  attended  the  di» 
astrous  retreat  of  the  Union  Army  to  the  left  bank  aS  the 
riTer  Jbntes.  In  antjoipalion  of  this  retieat,  a  foroe  was 
seat,  on  the  2$th,  from  General  Porter's  oamp,  to  cooperate 
is  the  work  of  changing  the  base  of  the  army  from  White 
EoDBe  to  Harrison's  Landii^.  This  force  oonsiitod  of  light 
CKtaiTj  and  artaUeiy,  with  two  r^^ents  of  in&ntry,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  General  Stooeznan.  The  Mas- 
Bttehusetts  Eighteenth  wasone  of  the  r^i;imaQtB  selected  for 
this  arduous  servioe,  and  most  efficiently  did  its  part.  Gen- 
eral  Stoneman  and  his  command,  after  reaching  White 
House  and  aoeomplishing  the  object  of  ttie  expedition, 
ntored  down  the  Peninsula  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  em- 
barked for  Harrison's  Landing.  Here  they  rejouied  the 
shattered  army  on  the  2d  of  July. 
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For  a  little  over  a  month,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
Lieutenant  Bussell  was  pnunoted  one  grade,  his  regiment 
remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  on  the  James 
Biver,  making  reconnoissances  from  time  to  time,  and  keep- 
ing watch  of  the  enemy.  The  scene  of  active  operations 
was  then  traiuferred  to  the  northern  part  of  Yir^nia,  and 
the  raiment  shared  the  experiences  of  General  Pope's  cfon* 
paign. 

On  the  30th  of  Angost  the  battle  was  to  be  fooght  which 
would  determine  whether  the  Hebel  invasion  should  roll  its 
tide  northward  into  Maryland,  and  imperil  the  national 
capital,  or  should  be  effectually  stayed  on  tlie  first  battle- 
ground of  the  war.  It  was  the  first  and  only  general  battle 
in  which  Lieutenant  Bussell  was  engaged,  though  on  many 
previouB  occafdons  his  high  qualities  as  a  soldier  had  been 
fully  tested.  During  the  night  of  the  29th  and  the  morning 
of  the  SOth  the  troops  of  Jackson  had  been  so  &r  reinforced 
by  Lee  that  at  noon,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  Gen- 
eral Porter's  corps,  General  Pope  was  confronted  by  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  As  fresh  arrivals  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Bebels  were  continually  increasing  the  disparity, 
General  Pope  advanced  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  he  could 
bring  his  troops  into  action.  His  force,  amounting  to  about 
forty  thousand  men,  consisted  now  of  the  corps  of  McDow- 
ell, Sigel,  Beno,  Heintzelman,  and  Porter.  Unfortunately, 
Franklin  and  Sunmer,  at  Centreville,  had  not  come  up, 
Bumside  was  at  Fredericksburg,  and  Banks  at  Bristow's 
Station.  These  were  heavy  deductions  from  the  national 
side.  The  corps  of  General  Porter  was  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  began  the 
attack  by  an  attempt  to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  woods  in 
front.  Our  troops,  however,  were  soon  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.  As  they  retired,  the  enemy  advanced  to 
the  assault,  when  the  battle  became  general  along  the  whole 
line,  and  raged  for  hours  with  the  greatest  violence.  It  was 
upon  the  left  that  the  enemy  made  his  main  ^tack.    Heavy 
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teseTTes  vere  brought  up  and  hurled  agtunet  it,  maBB  after 
mass,  irith  overpovermg  effect,  vhile  a  couceutrated  fire 
from  Bebel  batteries  posted  on  a  commanding  position  nkade 
terrible  havoc  in  the  loyal  lines.  B7  dark  General  Porter's 
corps  had  been  forced  back  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
mUe,  but  vas  stiU  unbroken  and  firm.  So  heavy,  howerer, 
were  the  losses,  and  so  prostrated  with  hunger  and  fatigue 
were  the  soldiers,  that  at  eight  o'clock  orders  vera  given  to 
the  corps  commanders  to  ratreat  upon  Ceatreville. 

For  its  part  in  this  battle  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  received 
great  praise  from  the  generals  of  boUi  divinon  and  corps,  for 
its  steadiness  and  gallantry.  It  was  the  first  of  the  division  to 
idvance  to  the  attack  and  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  When 
it  left  Hall's  Hill  it  numbered  nine  hundred  and  ninetj-^ve 
enlisted  men.  The  hardships  and  perils  of  its  service  had 
BO  wasted  it  away  in  five  months  as  to  reduce  it  to  tiiree 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  of  whom  more  than  one  half 
vere  either  killed  or  wounded  in  this  battle.  Among  the 
firmer  was  Lieutenant  Russell. 

The  period  of  his  military  sendee  was  a  short  one,  too 
short  to  enable  him  to  rise  to  a  sphere  of  responsibility  and 
attain  a  distinction  equal  to  his  powers.  It  was  long 
aiongh,  however,  for  him  to  have  borne  a  part  of  the  great 
CfHiflict  for  freedom  and  nationality,  and  to  have  devoted 
his  life  in  his  country's  cause.  He  had' been  a  gaUant, 
&ithftil,  and  excellent  soldier.  The  capacity  for  endurance 
be  had  shown  was  remarkable.  The  winter's  encampment, 
the  damps  and  mimmftii  of  the  Chickahominy  swamps,  the 
marches  all  night  without  sleep,  the  marches  all  day  under 
aboroing  sun,  never  lowered  the  tone  of  his  health  or  spir^ 
its.  He  bore  the  disasters  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  un- 
dismayed, and  i»eserved  through  all  a  hopeful  courage. 
He  was  respected,  beloved,  and  relied  upon  by  both  officers 
and  men.  The  high  expectation  they  had  formed  of  him 
he  did  not  disappoint  in  his  first  and  greatest  trial.  The 
gallantry  of  his  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun  received 
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from  hb  Bup^on  in  conunand  tlt«  warmtet  praisd.  l%e 
last  mtnoent  of  his  lift  i>  thft  best  btozffia  oT  his  vtkit. 
Standing  eloee  by  die  colot«  of  his  r^imaBt,  -vavikg  his 
■word  »nd  eheM^g  oa  his  men  in  a  ehaif;e,  a  grapfr^ot 
ftrock  Um  in  the  neob  and  killed  hua  iMtonfly.  He  died 
ttithcmt  s  paaig.  As  he  U^  npoa  Ate  field,  his  ihee  irore  the 
expression  of  ft  perfect  repose.  On  the  epot  where  he  fell, 
be  mn  buried.  A.  pile  df  roogfaly  heva  stone  and  taaaett^ 
balls  has  been  raised  in  icOBUueitiMiitiCHi  of  the  battte  on 
Uwt  part  of  the  ground  vhich  vas  the  floene  of  the  nxKit 
iesperate  paasage  of  the  fight.  EQa  grave  it  Just  Ineide  the 
fence  tiuLt  eneireks  tlui  nMmoioMit 
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BOBEBT  GOULD  SHAW. 

Fcinta  Tth  New  fork  Tolunteer  UiUtift,  April  la,  1861 ;  Beixnd 
LienlaiiMt  Sd  Mu«.  Toll.  (Inftiitrj),  May  S6,  1661 ;  Fint  lieutanmot, 
JoljS,  1B61;  C^Aam,  Angntt  10, 1SS2;  Colonel  Hth  Mm.  Toll.  (In- 
ioetj),  Apra  17, 18S8 ;  kiUed  U  Fort  W^nar,  8.  C,  Jul;  18,  IMS. 

DUBINO  the  feus  1850  And  1860  then  mif^t  have  been 
■een  duly  on  the  Stateu  Isknd  feny~boat,  earl;  in  the 
mormng  and  late  is  Hie  aitemoon,  a  pale,  thoughtfut-look- 
ifig  joaag  jn&a,  wiA  a  majiner  bo  quiet  and  bbkos  sa  to 
nem  almost  lazy.  His  light  hair  and  moufitache,  and  fair 
complexion,  gav«  to  hit  &oe  a  oharaeter  ftMt  might  haw 
been  efieminate  but  for  the  well-defined  nose,  firm,  clear- 
cat  month,  and  the  steady  glance  of  the  pecnliarly-^ored 
li^t  gray  eye,  vhich,  together  with  his  alert,  quick,  decided 
rtep,  as  he  moved,  showed  that,  beneath  this  quiet  exterior, 
bj  all  the  qualities  that  belong  to  a  man  of  more  than 
common  character.  This  was  Bobert  Shaw,  who  now  lies 
bmied  on  Morris  Island,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  one  of  the 
aaaj  thousand  young  men  who  have  fallen  rictiuis  to  that 
Udoch,  American  Slaveiy,  or  we  may  iath«-  say,  to  whose 
rictoriouB  lives  and  deatha  the  Moloch,  Amenoan  SiKverj, 
has  {alien  a  rietim. 

He  was  b(vn  in  Boston  on  thb  lOth  of  October,  18ST,  the 
SOD  of  Francis  Gleoi^  tend  Sanb  Bloke  (Stnrgis)  Shaw. 
Be  eariy  showed  marked  traits  of  character ;  he  was  quick- 
tempered, but  very  aflbctiooate,  easily  led,  but  never  to  be 
driven.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of 
UisB  Uary  Peabody  (now  Mrs.  Horace  Mann) ;  then  to 
that  of  Miss  Cabot,  in  West  Rozbury ;  and  finally  to  that 
of  Mr.  William  P.  AtMnsoD,  with  whrai  he  began  1^  Latin 
Grammar.  Whra  he  was  nine  years  dd,  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Staten  Island,  where  be  went  to  a  small  private 
school,  kept  by  a  learned  and  Tei7  impativit  old  G^maaDi 
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who  did  not  help  the  little  fellow  to  aoj  more  Ioto  of  iiff, 
hoc,  hoe,  find  afler  a  year,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
vacatdon,  fae  told  his  mother  that  he  "  hoped  Mr.  Marscbalk 
Tould  die  this  summer,  so  he  could  never  come  back  and 
keep  school."  As  it  happened,  the  good  old  man  did  fall 
ill  and  die,  to  the  great  consternation  of  his  little  pupil,  who 
could  not  make  it  quite  clear  to  his  conscience  that  his 
nau^ty  wish  had  not  something  to  do  with  his  teacher's 
death.  After  Hob,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  bis 
parents  and  with  his  own  consent,  he  was  sent  from  home 
to  schod  at  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham,  near  New  York. 
How  he  fared  there  eztracta  from  some  of  bis  own  week- 
ly letters  shall  show,  beginning  with  one  written  on  his 
return  to  school,  after  a  short  visit  home :  — 

"  FoKDBAjf,  Jane  S,  1850. 
"  Dbab  Motheb,  —  I  got  here  safe  and  soand,  and  have  n't  f^t 
hongr^  jet,  though  it  ia  not  fiir  tnun  sapper-time.  I  wish  ym 
had  n't  sent  me  here  while  you  are  cm  the  island,  becaaae  I  want  to 
be  there  ;  and  now  I  Bhall  have  to  stay  np  at  thia  old  place.  I  'm 
sore  I  Bha'n't  want  to  ctme  here  after  vacation,  for  I  hate  it  Eke 
everythiog.  We  fbi^ot  to  carry  that  accordion  to  be  mended  ihis 
morning.  I  wish  I  did  n't  feet  this  way  every  time  I  go  home. 
The  boys  that  were  homenck  when  they  flnt  came  here  are  not  so 
now,  even  that  little  one  who  osed  to  be  crying  aU  the  time ;  and 
I  'm  homesick  whenever  I  go  home,  and  I  ^ways  feel  ngly  when  I 
think  of  home.  I  wish  yon  would  n't  want  me  to  go  away  to  school ; 
I  dcm't  see  why  I  can't  stndy  jost  as  well  at  home.  I  b^an  with 
Sam ;  and  see  where  he  is  now,  ia  Yirgil,  a  long  way  ahead  of 
me.  Don't  forget  to  take  that  accordion  the  next  time  yon  go  to 
the  dty.    I  feel  real  ngly. 

"  Toor  loving  son, 

"  R.  G.  Shaw." 

On  the  Ist  of  September  be  ran  away  from  school  and 
went  to  Xev  York,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  on  a 
visit.  His  father  took  him  back  very  soon,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  wrote  as  follows :  — 
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"  St.  Jon'i  CotLBtm,  S^teubm  T. 
■  Mr  DKui  MoTHXB,  —  I  recdred  your  letter  jettetiaj.  It 
wmld  not  have  made  me  fiwl  homesick  at  all,  if  I  had  seen  yoa.  I 
don't  know  the  reaaoo,  but  I  felt  just  the  Nune  as  if  I  were  going 
iDjwhere  elae.  I  wish  yon  would  g^ve  me  thoae  Waverley  Novels 
he  a  birthdaj  present,  or  I  think  I  could  take  care  of  a  watch  now ; 
bat  if  I  did  hare  one,  I  should  leave  it  at  home,  for  I  should  n't 
htTO  an;  use  for  it  here.  I  did  n't  feel  Ter;  homesick  that  time  I 
went  down  to  New  York ;  but  I  did  n't  like  to  stay  here,  while  70a 
were  in  the  atj.  If  they  bad  whipped  ma  then,  I  am  almost  cer> 
bio  I  should  have  run  awaj  again,  I  should  have  been  so  mad.  As 
it  WIS,  I  came  near  going  the  second  time  I  was  sent  oot  of  the 
ibidy-room.  One  of  the  boys  ran  away  from  here  during  vacation, 
ud  they  thought  his  bther  had  taken  bim  home,  aod  bis  &tber 
tho«^t  be  was  up  hen ;  but  he  went  aboard  a  aloop  on  the  Hud- 
no  River,  and  worked  there  for  a  month.  When  he  went  home, 
hii  &ther  asked  him  why  he  had  n't  written  to  biro,  for  he  thought 
be  was  at  the  (wllege  all  the  time,  and  nobody  knows  anything  about 
it  bat  a  few  of  the  boys.  After  I  came  up  from  New  Tork  with 
faiber,  this  boy  asked  me  to  run  away  with  him  again,  and  do 
the  same  as  he  did  before ;  and  then  I  would  have  done  it  if  it 
WIS  n't  getting  cold,  bat  I  wonld  n't  do  it  now.  I  fbit  sort  of  angry 
dien,  because  I  had  to  come  back ;  and  if  I  got  punished  when  I 
did  n't  do  anything,  I  should  feel  just  like  going  off,  and  I  don't 
know  but  I  would,  if  I  got  a  good  chance.  Will  you  please  to  send 
me  some  envelopes  ? 

"  Tonr  loving  son." 


IT  9,  IBSO. 

"  HxAS.  MoTHKB,  —  I  do  wiih  you  would  come  and  see  me  right 
0^  and  not  wait  eo  long^  as  I  feel  very  homesick.  I  thought  at  flraC 
I  would  n't  say  anything  about  it,  but  I  can't  help  it,  I  feel  so.  I  've 
ooly  been  back  here  two  or  three  days,  aod  it  seems  as  long  as  all 
the  time  I  was  at  home.  Whenever  I  think  about  home,  it  makes 
me  feel  Uke  crying,  and  sometimes  I  can't  help  crying  before  all  the 
boys.  Do  come  and  tee  me,  mother,  or  ask  &ther  to.  I  feel  just 
the  same  as  I  did  when  I  first  came,  and  worse,  if  anything.  I 
would  n't  care  half  bo  much,  if  I  thought  I  should  n't  come  back  here 
agun.    Any  how,  I  hope  you  viU  come  and  see  me,  and  as  soon  as 
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jou  can.    I  can  hardly  help  ayin^  now  when  I  am  wridng  tliis 
iMte.    I  'va  got  %  «on  Qirart  to^j.    I  b(^  joa  will  oome.    I 
feel  jmt  dm  wine  u  I  did  what  i  Btuted. 
**  Tout  loving  Boa, 

"R-O.  Sbaw. 

"  P.  S.  —  Hy  old  teacher  Molded  me  to-day  becaase  I  did  n't  do 
something  he  did  nt  tall  me  U>,  and  I  liAte  Mm  like  everything. 
&e  is  the  worst  old  fbllow  I  ever  sa.it.  They  bav«  n't  ^v«i  lu 
any  lesBons  yet,  except  two  or  diree  Hnee  in  Latin  hut  Taesdaj.  I 
don't  believe  I  ahd  learn  half  as  mudh  this  year  as  I  did  last  A 
good  many  of  tlie  boys  in  onr  clan  are  lafy ;  and  tf  one  boy  does  nt 
know  his  lesson,  the  teacher  makes  the  whde  dass  do  it  over  the 
ttext  day ;  and  so  we  Ve  been  <m  this  lesson  ai&ce  Tuesday,  and  it 
is  now  Saturday  evening.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  banel  tX 
apples  when  tliey  are  ripe.  The  teadier  scolded  me  becanse  I 
wnta  two  exerdses  oo  one  piece  of  paper,  and  he  did  n't  teS  me 
Aot  to.    I  wish  he  'd  go  on  a  little  fitster." 

One  might  Biippose,  from  the  fbregoing  letters,  that  the 
life  vX  tbis  little  man  was  upon  1;h«  vrfaide  Teoy  miser^e, 
Irat  thiB  VBs  for  from  being  the  case.  This  oonstant  habit 
of  writing  to  his  parents  all  hn  little  tronbteB  made  man; 
of  liis  letters  rather  Ingobrioos  in  their  tone ;  bat  there 
were  some  of  a  more  cheerfal  character. 

"OdobarSO. 

"  Deas  Motheb,  —  I  reoeiTed  your  note  thu  afiemoai.  I 
did  n't  expect  a  watch  when  I  was  fifteen,  if  I  did  n't  smoke,  be- 
canse I  thought  &ther  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  bendee,  I  dont 
care  for  one,  and  only  put  that  in  my  letter  beeanse  I  bad  soditng 
else  to  say.  Bat  I  dont  know  but  when  I  was  writing  I  tAon^t  I 
Would  1^  to  have  one.  I  am  beginning  to  draw  bow  more  than  I 
ased  to ;  and  in  ttndy  tinte,  when  I  have  done  ny  exerases,  I  tun* 
silly  draw.  I  am  going  to  try  to  sketdi  from  pictnw  now.  Too 
know  I  never  used  to,  except  fiom  my  own  mind.  This  boat  is  the 
first  one  I  ever  drew  from  a  picture,  exoept  the  one  in  that  big 
'  Homer's  Iliad,'  when  AchiDes  is  trailing  Hectic  b^und  his  diar- 
iot,  and  is  only  in  out£n&  I  wish  yoa  would  MUd  nn  tbat  book 
you  were  reading  when  yoa  were  here.    Itw«  the  life  (rf*  (hat  man 
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kbo  went  la  a  Bchool  when  tbe  muter  tued  to  Imto  Sib  of  abieiice. 
1  kip«  RoTer  and  Argus  are  well.  I  tua  reading  a  book  bj  Waah- 
agtoB  Irv^,  aaj  it  fa  virj  fbnnj.  It  bu  a  atoi7  in  wbidi  be 
feb  dw  origtb  of  pottibg  yo>ar  thumb  to  joar  nose  and  motiag  ytmt 
Bi^eis,  4)e  way  boya  do  ta  each  otber,  as  a  rign  of  contempt 

"  I  abcnld  like  to  hJiTe  joQ  ^re  BM  a  ttrang  and  pretty  large 
fa>ife,llBrI^te  BMe. 

"  Tour  afltekmate  and  lorfnj  son." 

Three  mooths  lattt*,  to  his  great  joy,  he  sailed  for  Europe 
rith  all  tbe  bmily.  After  passitig  a  happy  eammer  In 
Switzerluid,  ha  was  left  at  the  school  of  H.  Boulet,  in  Neu- 
cMtel,  where  he  remained  two  years.  During  this  time  be 
i«  Tery  bapp^.  After  ilie  custom  of  Swiss  schools,  h* 
made  many  ozcursionfi  on  foot  throtmh  T&rioas  parte  (^ 
(he  ooonbry.  He  acquired  a  great  deal  of  generftl  infonsa- 
ticn  oa  tiiese  journeys.  He  improred  very  tnuefa  in  his 
^uaeter,  and  became  also  a  good  French  scholar.  He  won 
the  affection  of  his  excellent  teacher,  who  kept  np  a  cor> 
respobdance  With  him  nntll  his  death,  and  who  writes  of 
him  as  follows  after  bearing  that  sad  news :  — 

*  De  ce  c0t4  de  I'oc^an,  toua  ceox  qui  ont  conna  Robert  Sbaw 
ngrettent  Tivement  sa  perte,  et  ^mpathiseot  da  fond  de  lear 
ran  avee  las  dooleon  qn'eOe  a  oaoadea  dana  sa  bmille  et  dans  boo 
paTB,  oil  il  avail  d^k  sn,  n  jenn^  te  falre  remarquer  par  aea  ricbeS 
fulit^" 

A  few  aztraets  irom  his  own  letters  £ram  Neuch&tel  will 
■how  lomethiag  of  bis  lifi)  there. 

■'NaucHliiL,  Normnber,  IBIt. 
"  Hum  Mothes,  —  I  waa  just  going  to  pnt  a  letter  to  &tber  in 
the  poa^  when  I  got  youn.  At  tbe  end  of  this  lake  there  ia  a 
greal  deal  of  low  conntry,  which  is  generally  overflowed  every  aa- 
tnmn;  but  tbia  year  it  baa  beeil  under  waleT  three  timea,  and  the 
ibhabitants  of  tbe  ViUagea  in  the  neighborhood  are  nearly  starving 
beanie  all  tbeir  eropa  have  been  Spoiled.  Why  do  you  like  tbe 
character  of  Harcna  BraUu?  He  murdered  Ma  adopted  fttlier, 
Kd  I  don't  tee  nmeh  to  adBire  in  that.    Hava  yon  seen  that  book 
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named '  Unde  Tom's  Cabin '  ?  Ton  said  something  about  not  being 
afraid  of  declaring  one's  opinion.  I  'm  sure  I  should  n't  be  a&aid 
of  saying  that  we  were  Unitarians,  if  there  oonld  be  any  kind  c€ 
nse  in  it ;  but  as  it  is,  it  would  only  bring  np  discnsmons  and  con- 
versations, which  would  be  very  stupid  and  tdiesome ;  and  as  I  don't 
want  to  become  refoimer,  apostle,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  tltere 
ifl  no  use  in  dcung  disagreeable  things  for  notiiing.  Hie  other  night 
there  was  a  great  fire  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  a  whole 
village  was  bornU 

"  There  was  a  row  here  the  other  night,  because  a  man  who  had 
been  the  cook  of  HcolenBe  Beauhamais,  Louis  Napoleon's  mother, 
illnmiuated  his  windows,  and  painted  on  them, '  Ftm  Ni^poUon  III' 
llien  the  Bepublicans  got  together  and  broke  aQ  his  windows.  I 
suppose  yon  know  that  Lonis  Napoleon  has  had  seven  millimi  votes, 
and  will  soou  be  crowned  Emperor.  He  has  liberated  Abd-el- 
Kader  and  has  sent  him  to  Brousse,  on  condition  that  be  would  go 
DO  more  into  Algiers.  He,  Abd-el-Eader,  is  so  grateful  that  be  has 
asked  leave  to  vote  for  Napoleon.  Do  you  like  St  Peter's  as  well 
as  the  Cathedral  at  Milan?" 

""StvaaXTKL,  Aagnn  T,  18S3. 

"  I  've  just  been  eating  a  lit^  bit  of  boiled  dog,  and  it  was  n't 
at  all  bad,  only  a  little  tough.  I  suppose  he  was  lather  old.  A 
puppy  would  be  better. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  about  the  new  slave  law  in  minds  ? 
I  think  it  is  much  worse  than  that  of  1850.  Have  you  read  tbe 
■Key  to  TJncle  T<Hn's  Cabin'?  It  is  a  collection  of  all  thefocU 
she  drew  her  story  from.  I  've  been  reading  *  Uncle  Tom's  Calnn' 
again  lately,  and  always  like  it  better  than  before,  and  see  more 
things  in  it  I  don't  see  how  one  man  could  do  much  against 
slavery." 

In  the  aatumn  of  1853  he  joined  his  parents  in  It&lj, 
where  he  remained  nearly  a  year,  most  of  the  time  in  FIo> 
ence.  He  studied  Italian  with  much  diligence,  and  in  Jul; 
of  1854  he  -want  to  Hanover,  in  order  to  study  Gennan, 
and  also  to  prepare  himself  to  enter  Harvard  College  on  his 
return  to  his  own  country.  His  parents  felt  such  confi- 
dence in  bis  character  and  habits  as  to  allow  him  to  be  his 
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on  suster  while  in  Gennaii;,  and  the;  never  had  reason 
to  r^ret  it.  He  learned  to  Tiite  and  speak  German  with 
flnenc;,  and  enjoyed  Teiy  much  the  opportunity  he  found 
there  of  hearing  good  mudc,  of  vhich  he  iras  very  fond. 
Hia  letters  shov  the  innocent  and  youthful  zest  with  which 
be  engaged  in  the  sooal  enjoyments  about  him,  while  there 
ire  glimpses  of  deeper  thought. 

"November  39,  1854. 

"I've  been  reading  a  deecription  of  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  —  it 
nut  have  been  horrible  I  I  thonght  how  we  ehonld  feel  if  father 
bd  been  in  her.  Do  yon  naderstBnd  why  some  people  have  so 
nn^  to  BaS^  dnnng  their  lives,  asd  othen  are  always  happy  7  I 
ncao  the  relativea,  more  than  the  people  tbenuelvea  who  were 
too.  It  most  be  dreadful  to  be  expecting  your  friends  and  instead 
of  tbem,  to  get  newa  that  they  are  dead  I  What  a  moment  it  must 
bare  been  for  those  on  board  just  befine  the  vessel  went  down ! " 

IWious  to  a  visit  to  Fans,  to  pass  Christmas,  he 
writes:  — 

'  "Win  yon  pleam  take  porticnlar  notice  tn  the  streets,  and  see  if 
ct^  (I  can't  say  yntng  men,  and  bot/a  won't  do  at  all)  of  my  age 
vear  hats  or  caps  ?  If  hats  are  the  fashion,  I  shall  come  with  a 
leuber  hat-box  like  flriher's I" 

After  going  to  a  fancy  ball  in  female  attire,  he  writes, 
February,  1865 :  — 

"  It 's  really  trne  that  everybody  at  the  ball  thonght  I  was  a  lady 
nitd  I  spoke  in  my  own  voice ;  then  it  was  very  fanny  to  see 
their  asiomshment.  I  was  introduced  to  a  great  many  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  not  one  has  rect^ized  me  since.    The  dreaa  mode 

ne  look  about  as  tall  as  Aunt  M ;  the  powdered,  curled  hair 

made  my  features  look  finer  and  my  forehead  very  white;  my 
dieeks  were  flushed ;  and  all  put  together  made  me  a  very  good- 
looking  lady,  to  judge  from  the  complimeiits.  I  never  eiyoyed 
ajsdf  so  much.     Don't  compare  me  with  any  of  my  aunts.     I 

mpossed  Annt  M by  half.    I  only  wish  you  oonld  have  seen 

■ne.  I  don't  think  yon  would  have  known  me  at  alL  It 's  a  sad 
Inih  that  I  was  obliged  to  shave,  the  prominence  of  my  beard  and 
■nonstache  bong  ad  obstacle  to  my  appearing  as  a  woman.    But 
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witboat  jokbg,  it  would  bava  sbowed,  Mpeciallj  b;  cmdlfr-Uglit,  to 
I  took  it  off. 

**  A  New  York  Tribime  csme  yesterday,  u>d  in  it  I  read  a  Icmg 
acconnt  of  the  hqw  '  Abolition  Society  of  New  Toi^  and  its  Ticin- 
itj,'  and  also  an  account  of  a  sUts  having  been  bunt  alive  in  Ala- 
bama.   I  did  not  think  this  laat  would  ever  happen  again." 

During  the  spring  of  1865  he  opttdQ  a  tow  throu^  Sve- 
d«a  and  Norway,  with  two  companiona,  and  enjoyed  it  to 
the  atmoBt. 

On  September  10th  he  wrote :  — 

**  What  awfnl  riots  there  have  been  in  America  lately  I  I  don't 
know  bow  the  country  teema  to  those  who  are  living  in  it ;  but 
looking  at  it  throagh  tbe  newspapers,  both  American  and  German, 
it  looks  pretty  bad.  But  then,  if  yon  ever  read  anything  abont 
America  written  in  Gennany,  yon  may  be  pretty  sore  that  aD  the 
dark  ride  of  the  case  will  be  shown  up;  and  if  Iheie  is  anjtiung 
good  in  it,  that  will  be  kept  ont  of  aght  aa  much  aa  poiriUe :  at 
least  it  always  strikes  me  so.  In  no  country  where  I  have  been  ii 
there  such  a  pr^ndice  against  America  as  here ;  and  whenever  I 
read  German  newspapers,  I  get  into  a  rage.  I  'va  met  «  gnat 
many  people  here  whom  I  alionld  lAe  very  much  indeed  if  tbey 
would  keep  their  mouths  shut  in  regard  to  America-" 


"  I  have  just  come  borne  from  a  small  tea-party  where  I  met  ■ 
cove  who  railed  against  America.  I  have  become  bo  accostomed 
to  that  eort  of  thing  that  I  thought  it  would  make  no  impresaioo  oo 
me  any  longer,  but  I  did  get  very  angiy  to-ni^t.  When  I  have 
such  a  discnseion,  it  makee  me  feel  uncom&rtable  for  a  day  or  tm. 
This  is  the  reascm  I  disliked  the  Geimana  at  first,  and  I  mtiK  bate 
them  when  they  talk  so  about  ua.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  they 
don't  say  anything  against  the  nal  abuse,  slavery,  but  always 
about  some  little  insignificant  thing.  They  never  say  much  about 
slavery,  which  I  think  rather  strange,  because  there  they  could 
have  a  good  handle  to  take  bold  of,  and  oonld  finish  us  directly.' 
"  Jsnwy  8,  ISa. 

1 1  have  just  got  back  here  after  having  passed  the  Qtrislmsi 
holidays  in  Berlin.    TUten  are  fiae  casta  of  meat  of  the  celebrated 
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ditaa  b  the  world  there.  I  recognixed  a  great  man;  M  acqniunl- 
wm,  ud  bad  a  real  good  time  looking  at  tbem.  Every  time  I 
ncnre  a  letter  £N>m  jou,  I  want  mora  to  go  home.  I  am  tirad  of 
Huowr,  ud  of  liviog  ben  alone ;  and  now  that  joa  are  Mttled,  ib 
foold  be  JQrt  as  well  for  me  to  go  t  and  I  siqipow  it  woold  b». 
tetter  to  btiTe  a  Qsriec  who  knows  jut  what  U  Deeded  to  enter 

"  Jmnnaij  30,  1B96. 

"iMt  Snndi^  wat  Uoxaifs  hnndredth  birthday,  and  his  oper« 
Doa  GiOTUiai  was  given  here ;  aod  on  Monday  I  went  to  a  beanti- 
M  ancert,  where  none  bat  hia  music  waa  Bang  and  played.  Thea 
baidap  these,  tbe  bands  of  two  or  three  regimenta  gave  conco^, 
■ud  plajed  only  Moiwi'«  mtwc  I  always  think  of  you  when  I 
bevfine  masic 

"Tonr  letter  of  the  13th  iostant  reached  me  to-day.  Ton  speak 
tf  my  ctming  home  as  early  in  the  spring  as  poesible.  I  shall 
ceHaiiily  do  so;  tor  I  want  very  much  to  be  with  yon  again. 
Tboagh  I  know  a  great  many  people  here,  I  never  get  coaSdential 
>ilh  any,  and  I  have  no  one  to  talk  to  as  I  can  to  yoD.  The  1st 
of  April  I  shall  leave  Hanover,  and  shall  arrive  in  America  about 
tbe  lit  of  May,  and  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  go  to  Cambridge" 

He  leacbed  Bostpa  in  Uaj,  just  at  the  bQg:iiuuiig  of  tbe 
Pieddontial  camptiga  of  18^6,  ia  which  he  took  a  strcmg 
i&tsK^  although  too  yoiuig  to  v(Ao.  He  passed  the  sum- 
mer at  Staten  Idand,  stadjing  under  tite  guidance  of  Mr. 
Butov  (since  Major-Gfinenl  Barlow),  and  entered  Har- 
vard College  8t  the  opening  (^  the  term  in  August. 

"  CAMBXisoa,  B«ptemb<r  S,  IBM. 

•>  lost  Monday  we  had  onr  six  annual  football  games ;  Fresh- 
men kicking  against  Sophomores.  In  the  last  three  games,  the 
Juniors  help  the  Freshmen,  and  the  Seniors  help  the  Sophomores. 
We  beat  the  third  game,  alone,  a  thing  which  has  happened  only 
three  times  since  the  ITctversity  was  founded.  The  Sophomores 
genemlly  beat  all  six  games,  b^canse  they  know  the  ground,  and 
knoir  each  other.  As  I  think  a  description  of  the  whole  afiair 
would  amuse  yoo,  I  will  ^ve  it  to  you. 

"  At  half  past  six  we  went  to  the  '  Delta,'  and  in  a  few  minutes 
lbs  vbole  Sophomore  Class  streamed  into  the  field  at  one  end,  and 
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abont  aa  large  a  class  of  Freshmen  into  the  olh«r,  and  Btood  oppo- 
site each  other  abaat  a  hundred  yards  apart,  like  two  hostile  armies. 
There  we  stood  cheering  and  getting  np  oar  conrsige  nntil  the  ball 
was  brought.  It  was  received  with  great  cheering  and  banaluDg, 
and  handed  over  to  tlie  Sophomores,  who  have  the  Bnt  kick  b; 
rights.  After  they  had  kicked  once,  they  waited  nntil  oar  cham- 
pion, Crowninshield,  had  one  kick,  and  then  rushed  in. 

"  They  knew  that  we  were  a  large  Qass  and  had  a  good  many 
big  fellows,  so  they  determined  to  frighten  os  by  hard  fighting;  and 
if  anything  was  calculated  to  firig^ten  fbUows  not  nsed  to  it,  it  was 
the  way  in  which  they  came  apon  ns.  Tliey  mshed  down  in  a  body, 
and,  hardly  looking  for  the  ball,  the  greater  part  of  them  tonied 
their  attention  to  kno<^ing  down  as  many  as  they  coaId,aiul  kitted 
the  ball  when  they  happened  to  come  across  iL  It  was  a  regolar 
battle,  with  fifty  to  seventy  men  <hi  each  side.  It  resembled  more 
my  idea  of  the  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  battles  of  the  anaeiils, 
than  anything  else.  After  the  fint  game,  few  had  tbeirown  bats 
on,  few  a  whole  shirt  In  the  be^nning  I  rushed  into  the  middle 
with  the  crowd,  bat  after  that  I  kept  among  fellows  of  my  own  siie 
on  the  outskirts.  My  experience  in  the  middle  was  thia :  befbra  I 
bad  been  there  more  tiian  a  second,  I  had  got  three  fearfol  raps  od 
the  head  and  was  knocked  down,  and  they  all  isn  over  me  after 
the  ball,  which  bad  been  kicked  to  another  part  of  the  field.  Itoi 
I  picked  myself  up,  aa  did  a  great  many  other  fellows  lying  about 
me,  and  looked  for  my  bat  among  about  tweo^  others  and  a  good 
many  rags.  I  found  it  some  time  afterwards  serving  as  football  to 
a  Sophomore  during  the  ' mUr^acte'  That  was  Monday, and  lo^y 
is  Friday,  bnt  my  head  is  not  entirely  well  yet  I  got  many  blawi 
which  I  did  n't  feel  at  all  till  the  next  day.  A  good  many  of  oar 
fellows  were  more  badly  hnrt,  becaose  they  bad  plnck  enoo^  to  go 
into  the  thick  of  it  each  time ;  once  was  enough  for  me.  It  wsa 
fine  to  see  bow  little  some  of  thom  cared  for  the  blows  they  got 
After  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  came  in,  there  must  have  been  t«o 
hundred  on  the  gronnd.  Of  the  last  three  games  we  beat  one,  sno 
one  was  voted  a  drawn  game.  This  is  a  moch  more  importul 
thing  than  one  would  think,  becaose  it  is  an  established  cnstom ;  and 
our  having  beaten  is  a  great  glory,  and  gives  the  other  Classes  a 
much  higher  opinion  of  us  than  they  would  otherwise  have.  Tbey 
talked  about  it  quite  amicably  the  next  day.    Several  of  the  Sopl» 
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ad  SenKHV,  who  were  both  opposed  to  db,  came  over  to  onr  ude 
dut  8Mne  eveniiig,  and  congratulated  us  upon  having  beaten  them, 
becuue  it  was  such  an  naoausl  thing.  Now  we  pla;  football  every 
Ktning,  but  all  the  classee  mix  up,  and  there  a  little  or  no  flut- 
ing.   There  will  be  no  boat-dubs  until  the  spring." 

■'October  1, 185T. 

"  I  drai't  remember  if  I  ever  told  yon  anydiing  about  the '  Inati- 
tote,'  a  debating-Bodety  which  was  started  in  1770,  and  is  handed 
down  to  every  SophtHuore  Clau.  There  is  a  meeting  every  Satur- 
diy.  First,  the  Secretai^'B  report  of  the  fiirmer  meeting  ia  read, 
then  there  ia  a  lecture,  and  then  a  paper  of  anonymous  contribn- 
liaaa  is  read,  and  then  there  ia  a  debate.  There  are  always  four  de- 
hiien,  two  on  each  side.  Some  of  these  meetings  are  very  inter- 
ttdng,  and  some  are  decidedly  slow.  But  what  I  wanted  to  come 
to  is  to  say,  that  they  have  put  me  np  for  a  lecture  two  weeks  from 
Uhdsy.  I  thought  it  would  be  easiest  to  write  abont  some  country 
I  have  seen,  and  as  Norway  is  the  least  known,  perhaps  that  would 
be  the  most  interesting." 

"HUrch,  ISSS. 

"I  acknowledge  my  wickedness  in  not  writing,  but  I  have  been 
rety  busy  indeed  with  the  boat-clab,  the  Pierians,  and  my  mosic 
ksBoos.  We  have  been  having  a  very  jolly  time  with  our  boat- 
^b,  for  it  is  great  flm  rowing  out  together.  She  is  an  eight-oored 
boat,  formerly  called  the  Iris,  and  beat  the  Tale  fbllows  a  year  or 
two  ago.  We  have  changed  her  name  to  the  Sabrina,  from  Mil- 
toe's  something,  you  know.  The  Pierians  are  getting  on  famously, 
sad  we  play  twice  a  week,  and  afterwards  partake  of  a  Uttle  re- 
freahmoit  in  the  shape  of  ale  and  crackers  said  cheese,  which  makes 
it  very  pleasant  Why  do  you  think  yon  shall  not  live  to  see  truth 
ind  justice  prevul  in  the  land  ?  I  can't  help  hoping  there  will  be 
s  disunion  some  time,  and  I  suppose  there  will  be  before  many 
jean.  I  have  been  lookmg  over  various  books  about  America 
Islely,  and  they  all  say  that  slavery  is  the  only  fault ;  and  we  get 
JQst  IS  much  blame  for  it  as  the  Sonthemen,  besides  the  disgrace 
of  aQ  thur  shameful  actions." 

He  left  Cambridge  before  the  completion  of  bis  third 
year,  in  order  to  t^e  advantage  of  an  oSer  from  his  uncle 
of  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  office  in  Nev  York. 

VOL.  n.  IS 
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He  bad  passed  three  happy  years  in  Cambridge,  making 
friends  of  many  of  his  classmates,  and  intimates  of  several. 
One  of  diem  thus  vrote  of  him  after  his  death :  — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  jroa  ever  met  him ;  but  if  70a  h&ve, 
bis  uDgnlar  frsukness  and  puritj  of  character  must  have  itrnck 
yon.  He  waa  uniTerBally  beloved,  and  could  do  what  few  men 
can,  and  that  ia,  tell  his  iiiends  of  their  faults  in  racb  a  way  u  not 
to  give  offence,  and  also  make  them  correct  them. ....  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  ezpreis  what  I  think ;  and  after  all  the  besudful  things 
that  have  been  siud  and  written  about  him,  any  common  language 
mnst  ^pear  trite  and  stale  to  yea.  But  I  have  never  thoagbt 
that  justice  has  yet  been  done  to  tus  merits.  I  have  known  him 
rix  years,  and  known  him  only  to  lOTe  him  more  and  more  every 
year." 

He  took  no  rank  as  a  scholar,  never  at  uiy  timo  standing 
even  among  the  first  half  of  his  Class.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  of  his  life, — fimm  1859  to  1861,^he  lived  at 
home  vith  his  parents,  the  pride,  the  joy,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  family  drcle,  a  devoted  son,  an  afifectionate  brother, 
a  courteoos  neighbor,  and  a  true  friend.  He  did  not  love 
his  new  life  in  the  office,  feeling  that  he  had  not  much  tal- 
ent for  business,  but  nevertheless  performing  all  his  duties 
conscientiously  and  punctually,  and  thereby  winnii^  tiie 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  employers. 

In  November,  1861,  he  cast  his  first  and  only  Freffi- 
dential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  this  time  he  en- 
listed as  private  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  New  York  Na- 
tional Guards,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  step  that  be 
thought  there  would  be  trouble  in  tlie  country  after  the 
inauguration,  and  in  that  case  he  should  not  be  willing  to 
remain  in  the  office  at  work,  if  the  country  needed  soldiers. 
Four  months  proved  the  truth  of  his  anticipations ;  and  bis 
parents  being  in  Nassau,  he  writes  thus  :  — 

"Aprils. 

**  We  have  very  exciting  news  to-dsy  from  Uie  South.  It  ia  no« 
almost  certain  that  Mr.  Linn^  is  going  to  ronibrce  the  United 
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States  forts,  aod  in  that  case  the  Sonthemen  wQl  Burely  reuct. 
AH  the  vessels  in  the  iuitj  an  being  got  ready  for  sea,  and  Beveral 
kQ  from  ben  lo-day.  Lincoln  has  kept  his  own  coonsel  so  well 
bhherto,  that  the  newspapers  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  anything, 
and  have  oonseqnently  been  filled  with  the  most  oontradiototy  rn- 
mora.  Bat,  now  that  almost  all  the  important  appointments  hare 
been  made,  and  the  State  elections,  Ac.  are  over,  it  is  the  nnirenal 
belief  that  tomething  dedsive  is  to  be  done. 

"  Ereiy  other  man  has  a  different  opinion  as  to  what  will  be  the 
conwqoeDces.  Some  think  it  will  drive  all  the  Border  States  into 
tbe  Southern  Coiifederacy,  and  that  we  shall  all  be  ruined ;  and 
otben  say  it  will  encourage  the  Union  party  in  the  South  to  make 
itielf  heard.  For  my  part,  I  want  to  see  the  Southern  States 
cdiher brought  back  by  force  or  else  recognized  as  independent; 
tnd,  as  Lincoln  cannot  do  as  he  likes,  but  must  abide  by  the  Con- 
ititDtion,  I  dont  see  what  be  can  do  bat  collect  tbe  revenue  and 
Tetake,  by  force  of  arms,  tbe  United  States  property  which  they 
bsve  stolen.  As  for  making  conoeaaioQS,  it  is  only  patching  the 
i&ir  np  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it  would  break  out  worse  than 
ever.  At  any  rate,  we  should  have  this  same  row  over  again  at 
eveiy  Freeidential  election ;  and  if  we  gave  them  an  inch,  they 
would  be  &ai«  to  want  thousands  of  ells,  as  is  proved  by  their  his- 
tofy  and  oon  for  die  last  fifty  yeare.  Indeed,  they  would  not  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  a  total  change  of  public  opinion 
thnnghout  the  North  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  that,  of  course, 
they  can't  have.  In  the  mean  time,  they  tar  and  feather,  hang, 
drown,  snd  bum  oor  dtizens  who  are  travelling  there,  attending 
(0  their  own  business  and  troubling  no  one.  I  have  been  a  dis- 
munnst  for  two  years ;  bat  as  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  mak- 
ing a  peaceable  separation  withoat  giving  np  everything,  I  am 
glad,  for  the  credit  of  the  county,  that  they  will  probably  act  now 
with  some  firmness.  A  great  many  people  say  they  are  ashamed 
of  thdr  country,  but  I  feel  proud  that  we  have  at  last  taken  such  a 
hug  step  forward  as  to  turn  out  the  proslaveiy  government  which 
hss  been  disgradng  ns  so  long;  and  they  begin  to  grumble  now 
about  tbe  present  administradon  being  no  stronger  tlian  the  last, 
when  it  has  had  barely  one  month  to  make  thonsands  of  appoint- 
nenis,  pat  money  into  its  empty  tressnry,  and  extricate  almost 
erery  department  from  the  Infernal  state  of  confusion  in  which  it 
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was  lefl  by  the  nscala  that  hare  been  in  power  for  the  last  fonr 

On  the  19th  of  April,  at  the  President's  call  for  serentf- 
five  thousand  men,  he  marched  with  his  regiment  to  Wash- 
ington, leaving  the  following  note  for  his  father,  who  was 
expected  home  in  three  days :  — 

"Sum  lauKs,  Apdl  IB,  IB6I. 

"  Mt  dear  Fatheb,  —  When  joa  get  home  you  will  hear  why 
I  am  Dot  here  to  receive  yon.  Badly  as  I  feel  at  going  before  you 
come,  it  seeme  the  only  way,  onless  I  give  it  op  altogether,  whidi 
yoa  could  not  wiah  any  more  tbao  I.  Ton  shall  hear  from  me  aa 
often  as  I  possibly  can  write,  if  only  a  few  words  at  a  time.  We 
go  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  hope  to  be  in  Washington  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  want  very  mnch  to  go ;  and  with  me,  as  with  moat  of 
the  ollters,  the  only  hard  part  Is  leaving  our  frieods.  God  Ueas 
you  all,  dear  father.    Excoee  the  shortness  of  this  &rewell  note." 

His  descriptions  of  the  &mouB  march  from  Ann^>olis 
are  very  graphic,  but  must  be  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
The  call  for  tha  Seventh  B^;iment  extending  only  to  durty 
days,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  left  with  that 
regiment  for  the  seat  of  war  in  July,  1861.  The  following 
extract  will  give  a  glimpse  at  his  Gist  year's  life  in  camp:  — 
"GtrAKD-TiMT,  SacoHD  RBOiitaiiT,  Cuit  Hickb, 
Neu  Frederick,  Md.,  3}  a.  m.,  Dec.  U,  1S6I. 

"  Drabest  Mother,  —  It  ts  Christmas  morning,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  hi^tpy  and  merry  one  for  you  all,  though  it  looks  eo 
stormy  for  our  poor  country  one  caa  hardly  be  in  a  merry  humor. 

"  I  should  be  very  Borry  to  have  a  war  with  England,  even  if  we 
had  a  fine  army,  instead  of  a  pack  of  politidans  for  officers,  with 
their  conatitiienta  for  rank  and  file  j  and  all  the  more  so,  of  coune, 
thinking  that  we  shall  have  to  take  many  '  whoppings '  before  we 
are  worth  much.  War  is  n't  declared  yet,  but  does  n't  it  look  very 
much  like  it  to  every  one  at  home  ?  Here,  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  shall  have  much  more  soldiering  to  do  than  we 
expected  when  we  started.  I  think  we  may  as  well  consider  our- 
selves settled  for  life,  if  we  are  to  have  a  war  with  England  t 
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"My  GbriBtmas-eTe  bu  been  very  much  lik«  nun;  other  eres 
daiing  Um  laet  six  miHiths.  On  the  whole,  I  hare  passed  quite  a 
pleaunt  ni^t,  though  vbat  onr  men  call  the  '  fore-part '  of  it  was 
{ffinctpaUy  occupied  in  taking  care  of  two  drunken  men  (one  of 
lliem  with  a  broken  pate),  and  in  tjing  a  sober  one  to  a  tree. 
After  this  was  orer,  I  did  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and,  towards  one 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  had  some  toast  and  hot  co^e,  —  having  previously 
ioTited  my  eergeant  to  take  a  ni^i,  so  that  I  might  not  be  troubled 
by  hiuigry  eyes,  and  made  to  feel  mean,  for  there  was  n't  enough 
to  give  any  away.  The  dmmmer  (who  with  the  sergeant  of  the 
gnard,  for  some  reascn  which  I  never  discovered,  sits  and  sleeps 
in  the  officen'  tent)  kept  groaning  in  his  sleep ;  and  I  could  n't 
help  imagining  that  his  groan  always  came  in  just  as  I  took  a  bite 
of  toast,  or  a  large  gnlp  of  coSee.  This  diminished  my  enjoyment  j 
ind  when  he  suddenly  said,  *  Martha,  there  is  n't  any  breakfast  1 '  I 
was  certain  that  my  proceedings  were  influencing  his  dreams. 

"  It  began  to  snow  about  midnight,  and  I  suppose  no  one  ever 
kid  a  better  chance  of  seeing  Santa  Claus;  but  as  I  bad  my 
itoc^gs  on,  he  probably  thought  it  not  worth  his  while  to  come 
down  to  the  goard-lenL  I  did  n't  see  any  of  the  guards'  stockings 
pinned  up  outside  their  tent ;  and  indeed  it  is  contrary  to  army  reg- 
ulatjons  for  them  to  divest  themselves  of  any  part  6f  their  clothing 
daring  the  twenty-foor  hours. ....  Merry  Christmas  and  love  to  alL" 

At  the  battle  of  Ged&r  Mountain  he  was  serving  as  Aid 
on  General  Gordon's  Staff. 

"NaAa  CuuiFSB  Coubt-Hodbi,  Yixamu,  An^ait  IS,  1B6S. 
"Dkarxbt  Mothkb,  — .  ...  I  was  in  difierent  parts  of  the  field 
widi  General  Gordon,  who  finally  sent  me  back  to  get  some  artillery 
through  tbe  woods.  It  was  impossible  to  do  it,  because  the  brush 
was  so  thick,  and  beddes,  I  had  n't  been  gone  five  minutes  before 
tbe  enemy  got  as  under  a  cross-fire,  and  our  brigade  had  to  retreat. 
Ttwy  advanced  so  doee  to  the  Second  before  the  latter  gave  way, 
thai  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  all  their  features.  I  think  our  regi- 
ment lost  most  at  this  time ;  they  also  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  on  the 
regents  opposed  to  them.  So  from  what  I  can  gather,  I  was 
saved  from  the  hottest  fire  by  being  ordered  to  look  for  the  artil- 
lery. There  were  foor  hundred  and  seventy-four  enlisted  men 
taken  into  action  in  the  Second.    Of  these  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  tliiity-ssTea  tmsdng.  Titej 
were  not  under  flre  more  tlum  thirty  minuteB.  Twen^-two  <A- 
oen  went  in,  and  eight  came  out ;  flve  were  killed,  five  wounded, 
four  captured,  three  of  whom  are  thoagfat  to  be  wounded. 

"  We  hear  to-day  tliat  the  enemy  hare  retired  to  aome  distance. 
If  true,  we  may  won  hear  more  of  our  miaeing.  Goodwin,  Cary, 
Choate,  and  Stephen  Perkins  were  all  quite  ill,  but  would  not  stay 
away  from  the  fight.  Choate  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  Dot 
killed.  0oodwin  could  n't  keep  np  with  the  raiment ;  but  I  saw 
him  toiling  up  the  hill  at  some  distance  behind,  with  the  aiwnnlanoe 
of  his  servant.  He  hardly  reached  the  front  when  he  was  killed. 
AU  our  officers  behaved  nobly.  Thoae  who  ought  to  have  stayed 
away  did  n't.  It  was  splendid  to  see  those  sick  fellows  walk 
straight  np  into  the  shower  of  bullets,  as  if  it  were  so  much  rain ; 
men,  who  until  this  year,  had  lived  lives  of  perfect  ease  and  lax- 
nry.  0,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  shall  never  see  them  again, 
after  having  been  constantly  together  fbr  more  than  a  year.  I 
don't  remember  a  single  quarrel  of  any  importance  among  our 
officer*  during  all  that  time. 

"  Yesterday  I  wait  over  the  battle-field  vrith  the  General.  TIib 
first  man  I  recognized  was  Cary.  He  was  lying  on  his  back  whh 
his  head  oa  a  piece  of  wood.  He  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if 
he  were  merely  sleeping ;  his  face  was  besadfiil,  and  I  could  have 
stood  and  looked  at  it  a  long  while.  Captain  Williams  we  found 
-next.  Then  Goodwin,  Abbott,  and  Perkins.  They  had  all  prob- 
ably been  killed  instantly,  while  Gary  lived  until  two  o'dodc,  f.  h., 
of  the  next  day.  His  First  Sergeant  was  shot  in  tlie  1^  and  lay 
by  his  aide  all  the  time.  He  says  he  was  very  quiet;  spoke  little, 
and  did  n't  seem  to  suffer.  We  fonnd  a  dipper  with  water,  which 
some  Bebel  soldier  bad  brooght  They  took  everything  from  him 
after  he  died,  but  returned  a  ring  and  locket  with  hia  wife's  minia- 
ture to  the  seigeant.  His  was  the  only  dead  body  I  have  ever 
seen  that  it  was  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  it  was  beautifiiL  I  saw  it 
again  in  Culpeper  lat«  that  night  All  these  five  were  superior 
men ;  every  one  in  the  regiment  was  their  friend.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  as,  when  they  were  brought  in  dead,  and  they  cannot  be 
repl&ced. 

"  The  bodies  were  taken  to  town,  and  Lieutenant  FranciB  and  I 
had  them  packed  in  charcoal  to  go  to  Washington,  where  they  wiU 
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h  pit  b  BMtallic  ooffins.    I  took  a  lock  of  hair  from  each  one  to 
md  to  tbeir  friends.    It  took  almost  all  night  to  get  them  leadj 


After  tiie  battle  of  Antietam  he  writes :  — 

"Haxtlajts  HaiasTS,  8«piambar  II,  IBS9. 

■Dear  Fathu,  — We  left  Frederidc  on  the  14th  instant, 

mucbed  that  da;  and  the  next  to  BooDiboroogh,  passing  through  a 
gip  in  the  monntain  where  Bntnside  had  had  a  fight  th»  da;  be- 
tes. On  the  16th  onr  corps,  then  commanded  b;  Gieoera)  Blans- 
field,  \o6k  np  a  position  in  rear  of  Siunner's,  and  lay  there  all  da;, 
lla  Uanachosetts  cavalry  was  very  near  us.  I  went  over  and 
spent  the  evening  with  them,  and  had  a  bng  talk  wiUi  Forbes 

■boot  home  and  friends  there We  lay  (m  his  blanket  before 

the  fire  mitil  nearly  Usi  o'clock,  and  then  I  left  him,  little  realising 
whst  a  day  the  next  was  to  be,  though  a  battle  was  expected ;  and 
I  thought,  as  I  rode  off,  that  perhaps  we  should  n't  see  each  other 
igsin.  Fortnnately,  we  have  both  got  through  safely  bo  far.  At 
■boot  eleven,  p.  k^  Mansfield's  corps  was  moved  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  right.  At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  we  rested 
in  %  wheat^eld.  Our  pickets  were  firing  all  night,  and  at  daylight 
we  were  waked  np  by  the  artiUeiy ;  we  were  moved  forward  imme- 
dialaly,  and  went  into  action  in  aboat  fifteen  minntes.  The  Second 
Hsasachosetts  was  on  the  right  of  Gwdon's  brigade,  and  the  Third 
Viscansin  next ;  the  latter  was  in  a  very  exposed  posidm,  and 
lost  as  many  as  two  hundred  killed  and  wounded  in  a  short  time. 
We  were  posted  in  a  little  ordiard,  and  Colonel  Andrews  got  a 
mw-flre  on  that  part  of  the  enemy's  line,  which,  as  we  soon  dis- 
ayrered,  did  a  great  deal  of  execntion,  and  saved  the  lliiid  Wis- 
eonan  from  b«ng  completely  used  np.  It  was  the  prettiest  thing 
we  have  ever  done,  and  onr  loss  was  small  at  that  time ;  in  half  an 
honr  the  brigade  advanced  tiirongh  a  corn-field  in  front,  which 
mtil  then  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy ;  it  was  fall  of  their 
dead  snd  wounded,  and  one  of  our  sergeantfl  took  a  re^mental 
cokr  there,  belonging  to  the  Eleventh  Misrisdppi.  Beyond  the 
coni'Jeld  was  a  large  open  field,  and  anch  a  mass  of  dead  and 
womided  men,  mostly  Rebels,  as  were  lying  there,  I  never  saw 
before ;  it  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  our  men  had  to  be  very  careful 
to  arud  treading  on  them ;  many  were  mangled  and  torn  to  pieces 
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by  artillery,  but  moet  of  tbem  had  been  wounded  by  mnfiketry  fire. 
We  halted  right  among  them,  and  the  men  did  ererytluDg  tfaey 
could  for  their  comfort,  giving  them  water  from  their  canteens,  and 
trying  to  place  them  in  eaay  poaitions.  There  are  so  many  yooi^ 
boys  and  old  men  among  the  Rebels,  that  it  seems  hardly  posEJble 
that  they  can  have  come  of  their  own  accord  to  fight  as ;  and  it 
makes  you  pity  them  all  the  more,  as  they  lie  moaning  on  the  field. 

"  The  Second  MassachoEetts  came  to  close  qnarters,  L  e.  within 
musket  range,  twice  during  the  day;  but  we  had  several  meir 
wonnded  by  ebdi,  which  were  flying  about  loosely  all  day.  It  was 
the  greatest  fight  of  the  war,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  yon  a  satis- 
foctory  account  of  everything  I  saw 

"  At  last,  nigbt  came  on,  end,  with  the  exceptioD  of  an  occaatKul 
shot  &om  the  outposts,  all  was  quiet  The  crickets  chirped,  and 
the  frogs  (Toaked,  just  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  h^pened  all  day 
long  i  and  presently  the  stars  came  out  bright,  and  we  lay  down 
among  the  dead,  and  slept  soundly  until  daylight.  There  were 
tweo^  dead  bodies  within  a  rod  of  me.  The  next  day,  moch  to 
onr  surprise,  all  was  quiet,  and  the  burying  and  hospital  parties 
worked  hard,  caring  for  the  dead  and  wounded.  .... 

"I  never  felt  before  tbe  exdtement  which  makes  a  man  want  to 
rush  into  the  fight,  but  I  did  that  day.  Every  b^e  makes  me 
wish  more  and  more  that  the  war  was  over.  It  seems  almost  as  if 
nothing  conld  justify  a  battle  like  that  of  the  17tb,  and  the  horrors 
inseparable  from  it." 

"Faiutaz  Statiov,  Jumaij  I,  1863. 

"Dba^  ,— It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  to  you 

of  my  feelings  when  I  beard  of  Joe's  death.  He  and  Theodwe  are 
two  more  of  the  best  ones  sacrificed.  So  &r,  among  our  friends, 
the  beM  and  dearest  seem  to  have  been  picked  out. ....  And  is  n't 
it  fearful  to  think  of  the  families  on  both  sides  who  have  had  ami- 
lar  losses  for  the  last  two  years  ?  This  life  gradually  makes  us 
feel  that,  bo  far  as  a  man  himself  is  concerned,  he  may  as  well  £e 
now  as  a  few  years  hence  t  but  I  never  see  one  killed  without 
thinking  of  the  people  he  leaves  at  home :  that  is  the  sad  part  of  it 

"I  had  to  get  up  at  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  to  make  tbe 
rounds,  and  as  the  New  Tear  came  in,  I  wondered  what  the 
next  twelve  months  would  bring  fbrth.  What  a  day,  and  what  a 
year  this  is  going  to  be  in  the  histoiy  of  tbe  world,  if  the  Eman- 
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dpatim  Produnation  is  reallj  what  we  hope  it  is.  At  any  rate, 
it  must  be  an  eveotfal  one  for  our  country,  even  if  nothing  de- 
(iave  takes  place." 

Early  in  1863,  when  the  goTemment  detennined  to  fonn 
negro  raiments,  GoTemor  Andrew  offered  him,  by  the  fol- 
lowii^  letter,  the  colonelcy  of  one  to  be  raised  in  Hassa- 
cfansetta ;  being  the  first  recroited  under  State  authority, 
although  one  was  already  in  service  in  South  Carolina  and 
inother  in  Kansas. 

"  CoiaiOErwxAi.TB  or  MAMACHuiBrri,  EzacDTiva  DarAanoar, 
BoSTOx,  Jaaurj  so,  1663. 

"CAfTAUf   BOBBBT   G.   SbAW, 

Second  Jttgimmt  MauaehuuUt  Volunteer  Stfiaitry. 
"CAFTAnr, — I  am  abont  toorganiie  in  MaBBachautts  a  colored 
re^ment  as  part  of  the  volunteer  quota  of  this  State, — the  oom- 
ouBaioned  officers  to  be  while  men.  I  bare  to-day  written  to  your 
btber,  expreasing  to  bim  my  sense  of  the  importuice  of  this  under- 
titin^  and  requeating  hint  to  forward  to  yon  thia  letter,  in  which  I 
o0er  to  yoa  the  conuniarimi  of  Colonel  over  it.  The  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  I  have  offered  to  Captain  HaQowell  of  the  Twentieth 
Masntchnsetta  Kegiment  It  is  importoiit  to  the  Qiganizotion  of 
thii  raiment  that  I  should  receive  your  reply  to  this  offer  at  the 
earliest  day  conustent  with  your  ability  to  arrive  at  a  deliberate 
eonclasioB  on  the  sutgecL 

"  Bespectiully  and  very  traly  yours, 

"JOHR  A.  Akdbew, 

Governor  of  MaaaehtuetU." 

This  letter  was  endoBed  to  his  father,  who  carried  it 
himself  to  Stafford  Court-House,  where  the  Second  Massa- 
chosetts  was  at  that  time  encamped  in  winter  quarters. 
KiA  son  was  now  Captain ;  and  he  had  also  during  this  win- 
ter added  to  his  happiness  by  his  engagement  to  one  who 
was  in  every  way  calculated  to  increase  it.  He  read  the 
letter,  and  after  a  short  pause  he  said,  "  I  would  take  it, 
if  I  thought  myself  equal  to  the  responsibility  of  such  a 
position." 
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After  some  consultatioii  vifh  hu  superior  officers,  he  felt 
encouraged  to  accept,  tuid  retired  to  his  tent  for  the  nigbt 
vith  that  determination.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he 
met  his  father,  he  told  him  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
did  not  feel  the  s^lf-confidence  to  tmdertake  so  important  a 
post.  His  father,  unwilling  to  use  any  influence  at  so  seri- 
ous a  moment  of  his  son's  life,  left  camp  soon  after,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  letter  to  Goremor  Andrew  firom  hjs  stm, 
thanking  the  Governor  earnestly  for  the  great  honor  done 
him  hy  his  offer,  and  stating  frankly  that  he  did  not  feel 
that  he  had  ability  enough  for  the  undertaking,  and  hojnng 
that  his  refusal  might  not  lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Governor.  This  letter  never  reached  Governor  Andrew, 
for  the  following  reason :  the  morning  after  the  other's 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  received  a  telegram  from  his  son. 
"  Staitobs  ConsT-HouiK,  Febroaij  S. 

"  Flense  destroy  my  letter  and  teU^iTaph  to  the  Goveraw  that  I 
aooepL" 

Elxtracts  from  two  letters  written  at  this  time  show  the 
state  of  his  mind : — 

"FWiniii74. 

"Father  has  just  left  here.  He  came  down  yesterday,  and 
hronght  me  an  t^br  &om  Governor  Andrew  of  the  ookmelcy  of  bis 
new  bladi  regiment.  The  Governor  considers  it  a  most  important 
command,  and  I  oonld  not  help  feeling,  from  the  tone  t£  his  letter, 
that  he  did  me  a  great  honor  in  offering  it  to  me.  Hy  fiuher  will 
tell  joa  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  thooght  I  ought  not  to  accept 
it  If  I  had  taken  It,  it  wonld  only  hare  been  from  a  seoBe  of 
duty,  for  it  would  have  been  aaything  bnt  an  agreeable  task." 

"FtebnuuyS. 

"  Tou  know  by  this  time,  perhaps,  that  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  the  black  regiment  After  father  left,  I  began  to  think  I 
had  made  a  mistake  in  refnsing  Governor  Andrew's  offer. .... 
Gioing  for  another  three  years  is  not  nearly  ao  bad  a  thing  fcr  a 
colonel  as  for  a  captain,  as  the  f(»mer  can  much  mora  euily  gA  a 
ftirlough.    Then  after  I  have  undertaken  tiiis  work,  I  (ball  feel 
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tiut  what !  IiKTe  to  do  ii  to  prove  that  ji  aagro  can  bo  made  a  good 
nldiBr,  kmI,  that  bong  establuhed,  it  will  not  b«  a  point  of  honor 
•ith  me  to  aea  the  war  through,  nnleai  I  reall;  oooapied  a  poutioa 
of  impoitaitce  in  the  army.  Handreds  of  men  might  leare  the 
m;,  jroa  know,  without  injuring  the  Hrrice  in  the  ilighteit  de- 
gree.  

"I  am  iadined  to  think  that  the  nndertsking  wQl  not  meet  with 
K)  much  opporition  aa  waa  at  first  inppoaed.  All  sensible  men  in 
die  aimj,  of  all  partiea,  after  a  Uttle  thought,  aay  that  it  ia  the  beat 
thing  that  can  be  done ;  and  aurelj  thoae  at  home  who  an  not 
bnre  or  patriotic  enough  to  enliat  should  not  ridicule  or  throw  ob- 
Kadea  u  the  way  of  men  who  are  going  to  fight  fbr  them.  There 
t>  ■  great  prejudice  against  it,  bat  now  tliat  it  has  become  a  govem- 
meat  matter,  that  will  probably  wear  away.  At  any  rate,  I  shaVt 
be  lightened  oot  of  it  by  ita  unpopularity 

"I  leel  oooTinced  I  shall  nerer  regret  baring  taken  this  step,  as 
b  as  I  myself  am  concerned ;  fbr  while  I  was  undecided  I  felt 
ubamed  of  myself,  aa  if  I  wen  cowardly.' 

He  soon  obtained  leave  from  the  War  Department  to  re- 
port at  Boston,  and  begin  the  labor  of  nusing  and  drilling 
ibs  Fi%>fourUi  MaBsachusetts  Segment.  Extracts  txm. 
his  letters  at  this  time  shov  his  opinion  of  black  troops. 

"BoSTOir,  Febmary  16, 18SS. 

"  I  arrived  here  yesterday  morning ;  things  are  going  on  very 
well  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  our  ultunate  succcbb. 

"We  go  into  camp  at  ReadviDe.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
belbre  us.  The  pay  ia  thirteen  dollan  per  montii,  the  same  as 
white  soldiers  receive." 

"UuchlT,  1BS8. 

"The  raiment  continues  to  fionrish.  Yesterday  we  had  some 
offloert  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  men.  They  all  went  away  very 
moi^  pleased.  Some  were  very  sceptical  about  it  beibre,  but  say 
now  that  they  shall  have  no  more  doubt  of  negroes'  making  good 
uldieis.'' 

"ICardiU. 

"  If  the  success  of  the  FiiVy-fbnrth  gives  yon  so  much  pleasore, 
I  iball  bate  no  difficult  in  giving  you  good  news  of  it  whenever  I 
wrii&    ETfiiything  goes  on  prosperously.    The  intelligenee  of  the 
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men  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  They  leam  all  the  details  of  gnard 
duty  and  camp  serrice  infinitely  mora  readily  than  most  of  the 
Irish  I  have  had  ander  my  command.  Hiera  is  not  the  least 
donbt  that  we  shall  leave  the  Stale  with  as  good  a  raiment  as  any 
that  has  marched." 

"March  30. 
**  The  mustering  officer  who  was  here  to-day  is  a  Yirgiman,  and 
has  always  thought  it  was  a  great  joke  to  try  to  make  Boldiers  of 
'Ifiggen^  but  he  tells  me  now  that  he  has  never  mastered  in  so 
fine  a  set  of  men,  though  abont  twen^  thousand  had  passed 
thiongh  his  hands  bidcs  September.  The  sceptics  need  only  to 
come  ont  here  to  be  codTerted." 

On  the  2d  of  May  he  was  married ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  month  he  left  Boston  at  the  bead  of  as  fine  and  well 
drilled  a  re^ment  as  had  ever  left  the  city.  Their  tri- 
umphal march  throt^h  Boston  has  been  often  described. 

He  himself  wrote  of  it  thus :  — 


"  The  more  I  think  of  the  passage  of  the  Fifly-fourth  through 
Boston,  the  more  wonderful  it  seems  to  me.  Just  remember  oar 
own  doubts  and  fears,  and  other  people's  sneering  and  pitying  r^ 
marks,  when  we  began  last  winter,  and  then  look  at  the  perfect  tri- 
umph of  last  Thursday.  We  have  gone  quietly  along,  fiinning  tlte 
re^ment,  and  at  last  left  Boston  amidst  a  greater  enthosiasm  than 
has  been  seen  since  the  first  three  months'  troops  left  for  the  war. 
Every  one  I  saw,  from  the  Governor's  staff  (who  have  always  given 
us  rather  the  cold  shoulder)  down,  had  nothing  but  words  c^jnaise 
tar  us.  Truly,  I  onght  to  be  thankful  for  all  my  happiness,  and  my 
saccess  in  life  so  &r ;  and  if  the  nusing  of  colored  troops  prove  snch 
a  benefit  to  the  country  and  to  the  blacks  as  many  pec^le  think  it 
will,  I  shall  thank  God  a  thousand  limes  that  I  was  led  to  take  my 
share  in  it" 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  his  short 
ezperiencea  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  After  visiting 
some  of  the  deserted  plantations  and  talking  with  the  ne- 
groes, he  writes :  — 
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"Jane  la. 
' '  A  deserted  bomestead  ia  aJwATS  s  ud  si^t ;  but  bere  in  the 
SmOh  we  most  look  a  little  deeper  than  the  sur&ce,  and  then  we 
Ke  that  every  soch  overgrown  plantatioo  and  empty  booee  is  a 
biriinger  of  fnedom  to  the  slavea,  and  every  lover  of  bis  conntiy, 
eten  if  he  have  do  feeling  for  the  alavea  tbemselves,  should  rejoice." 

"M. 

'  The  (mly  pereons  responsible  for  the  depravity  of  the  negroes 
in  their  scoimdielly  owaets,  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  ashamed  to 
tilk  of  the  ChristiaDizing  influence  of  slavery.  Whatever  the  con- 
£cion  of  tbe  slaves  may  be,  it  does  not  degrade  them  as  a  bad  life 
does  most  people,  for  thdr  &ces  are  generally  good.  I  suppose 
this  is  owing  to  tbeir  utter  ignorance  and  innocence  oT  evil 

"We  landed  on  this  island  [Fort  Royal  Island]  last  night,  and 
today  are  bringing  everytlung  to  oar  camp,  a  mile  from  the  land- 
ing, by  hand.  Having  a  great  many  stores,  it  is  a  long  job.  I  am 
■itting  on  a  box  in  the  middle  of  a  field  ol  sand,  under  a  tent-fly, 
tnA  writing  im  my  knee." 

He  most  imwilllngly  obeyed  an  order  to  allow  his  regi- 
ment to  take  part  in  the  destructioii  of  Uie  town  of  Darieo, 
Georgia.    Betuming  to  Port  Royal,  he  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  St.  HauMA  Isum>,  July  6. 
"  We  dtw't  know  with  any  cerlmnty  what  is  gmng  on  in  the  Nortb, 
bm  can't  believe  Lee  will  get  far  into  Pennsylvania.  No  matter  if 
the  Rebels  get  to  New  York,  I  shall  never  lose  my  faith  in  onr  nl- 
timate  roccess.  We  are  not  yet  ready  for  peace,  and  want  a  good 
deal  of  purging  stilL  I  wrote  to  General  Strong  this  aflemoan, 
and  espressed  my  wish  to  be  in  bis  brigade.  I  want  to  get  my 
men  alongside  of  white  troops,  and  into  a  good  fight,  if  there  is  to 
be  me.  Working  independently,  tbe  colored  troops  come  only  un- 
der the  eyes  of  tbeir  own  t^cers  ;  and  to  have  their  worth  proper- 
ty aiknowledged,  they  should  be  with  other  troops  in  action.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  them  to  do  their  best,  lliere  is  some  mmor  to- 
night of  oor  being  ordered  to  James  Island,  and  put  under  Gieneral 
Terry's  command.     I  should  be  satiafled  with  that." 

"  James  laLum,  Jnly  1 6. 
" . . . .  Ton  dtm't  know  what  a  forliuiate  day  this  has  been  for 
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me,  and  for  na  all,  excepting  gome  poor  fbllowB  who  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Two  hoikbed  of  m;  men  on  picket  tkis  morning  were 
attacked  by  five  re^menta  of  infitntry,  some  caroli;,  and  a  battery 
of  utilleiy.  The  Tenth  ConneeticDt  were  mi  their  left,  and  axy 
they  Bboold  have  had  a  bad  time  if  the  Fif^-£xirth  men  had  not 
Stood  ao  weU.  The  other  regiments  lost,  in  aU,  three  men  womid- 
ed.  We  lost  seven  killed,  twenty-one  wonnded,  six  missing  anp- 
posed  killed,  and  nine  anaccomited  for. 

"  General  Terry  sent  me  word  he  was  highly  gra^fied  with  the 
behavior  of  my  men,  and  the  officers  and  privates  of  other  regiments 
praise  us  very  macli.  All  this  is  very  gratifying  to  as  persmally, 
and  a  floe  thing  for  the  colored  troops. 

"  I  have  jnst  come  in  from  the  front  with  my  r^ment,  where 
we  were  sent  aa  soon  as  the  Bebels  retired.  This  shows  that  tibe 
events  of  the  morning  did  not  destroy  the  General's  confidaice  in 
ns." 

"  Colb'b  Isi.iin>  (opposite  fUlj  IsUnd],  Jolj  IT,  4  f.  N. 

"  Jamee  laltuid  was  evacuated  last  night  by  our  forces.  My  regi- 
ment started  first,  at  half  past  nine,  p.  k.  Not  a  thing  was  moved 
until  after  dark,  and  the  Bebels  most  have  been  astonisbed  this 
morning.  Teny  went  there  wiginally  only  to  create  a  diver«on 
from  Morris  Island,  and  it  was  nseleas  to  stay  and  risk  being  driven 
off,  after  Morris  was  taken.  It  thundered  and  lightened,  and  rained 
hard  all  night,  and  it  toc&  ns  from  ten,  f.  x^  to  five,  a^m^  to  come 
four  nules.  Most  of  the  way  we  had  to  march  in  single  file  al(Hig  the 
narrow  paths  thrmigh  the  swamps.  For  nearly  half  a  mile  we  had  to 
pass  over  a  bridge  of  one,  end  in  some  places  two  planks  wide,  with* 
out  a  railing,  and  slippery  with  run, — mud  and  water  below  several 
ftet  deep,  —  and  then  over  a  narrow  dike  so  slippei^  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  keep  one's  feeL  It  to(A  my  regiment  tiaao 
nearly  two  honrs  to  pass  the  bridge  and  dike.  By  the  time  we  got 
over,  it  was  nearly  daylight,  and  the  brigade  behind  ns  had  a  pretiy 
easy  time.    I  never  had  aach  an  extraordinary  walk. 

**  We  are  now  lying  on  the  beach  opposite  the  soathem  point  of 
Folly  Island,  and  have  been  here  since  five  this  morning.  When 
Ihey  can  get  boats,  they  will  set  ns  across,  I  suppose. 

"  There  is  hardly  any  water  to  be  got  here,  and  the  snn  and  sand 
are  dazEling  and  roasting  as.  I  should  n't  like  yon  to  see  me  as  I 
am  now ;  I  have  n't  washed  my  bos  sinee  day  befiwe  yesterday. 
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Mj  eoOBoence  la  peifactlj  tusj  about  H,  though,  for  it  was  an  im- 
pcoibilitf,  and  every  me  is  in  the  mm  oondition.  Open  air  dirt, 
L  c  mud,  Ac-,  w  not  like  the  indoor  article. .... 

'  We  have  had  nothing  bat  crackers  and  oofiee  these  two  days. 
It  seema  like  old  times  in  the  Annj  of  the  Potomac." 

"  HoKJUi  In.urD,  Jnly  IS. 
*We  ara  in  General  Stnm^s  Inigade.  We  came  np  here  last 
ligfat,  and  vera  out  again  alt  night  in  a  very  heavy  rain.  Fort 
Vagner  is  being  very  heavily  bombarded.  We  are  Dot  far  ftoxa  it. 
We  hear  nothing  but  pnuse  of  the  Fii^-fourth  on  all  hands.  Mont- 
pmery  is  nitder  Stevenaon.  I  wish  I  were.  He  is  a  good  officer. 
Strong  I  Uke  too." 

AAer  Triting  the  above,  the  last  words  he  ever  wrote  in 
tbis  world,  he  received  orders  to  repent  with  his  regiment 
It  Qeneral  Strong's  head-quarters,  and  there  he  was  of- 
fered the  post  of  honor,  because  of  the  greatest  danger, 
the  advance  in  the  work  assigned  for  that  very  evenii^, 
the  assault  upon  Fort  Wagner.  Here,  then,  came  the  op- 
portonity  he  had  waited  for,  when  his  men  "  should  fight 
alongside  of  white  soldiers,"  and  "  show  to  somebody  be- 
sides dieir  officers  what  stuff  they  were  made  of,"  and  he 
accepted  it  without  hesitation.  One  who  was  at  Qeneral 
Strong's  head-quarters  at  the  time  writes :  — 

"BnAirron,  6.  C,  Jnly  IS. 
"  Goieral  Strong  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Sbaw,  in  which 
the  desire  was  expressed  for  the  transfer  of  the  Fifty-fourth  to  Gen- 
eral Strong's  brigade.  So  when  the  troops  were  brought  away 
tma.  James  Island,  General  Strong  took  this  regiment  under  hie 
command.  It  left  James  lelaod  on  Tharaday,  July  1 6,  at  nine, 
p-  iL,  and  marched  to  Cole's  Island,  which  they  reached  at  (bur 
o'do^  on  Friday  morning,  marching  all  night,  most  of  the  way  ia 
nn^  file,  over  swampy,  muddy  ground.  There  tbey  remained  all 
daj,  with  bard-tack  and  ooS'ee  for  th^  fare ;  and  of  this  only  what 
wu  left  in  theb  haversacks,  not  a  regular  ration.  From  eleven 
o'ckick  of  Friday  evening  ondl  four  o'clock  of  Saturday  moming 
they  wera  lieing  put  on  the  transport  General  Hunter,  in  a  boat 
which  look  about  fifty  at  _a  time.    There  they  break&eted  on 
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the  game  fare,  and  had  bo  oHier  food  before  entering  Into  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  Wagner  in  the  evening.  The  General  Hunter  left 
Cole's  Island  Tor  Follj  Island  at  six,  a.  il,  and  the  troope  landed  at 
Pawnee  I.anding  about  half  past  nine,  A.  K^  and  thence  marched  to 
the  point  oppoaJle  Umtib  Ishuid,  reaching  there  about  two  <^clock 
in  the  aftemooa.  They  were  transported  in  a  steamer  acrosa  the 
inlet,  and  reached  General  Strmig's  head-quarters  about  six  o'clock, 
where  tbey  balled.  I  saw  them  there,  and  the;  locked  worn  and 
weary.  They  had  been  without  tents  during  the  peldng  runs  of 
the  two  i»«TioaB  nights.  General  Strong  had  been  impressed  with 
the  high  character  of  the  regiment  and  its  officers,  and  he  wished  to 
asugn  them  the  post  where  the  mo8t  severe  work  was  \o  be  done 
sod  the  highest  honor  was  to  be  won.  I  had  been  bis  guest  for 
some  days,  aad  know  how  he  regarded  them.  The  march  across 
Folly  and  Morris  Island  was  over  a  very  sandy  road,  and  was  very 
wearisome.  When  they  had  come  within  six  handred  yards  of  Fort 
Wagner,  they  formed  in  line  of  battle,  the  Colonel  heading  the  first 
and  the  Major  the  second  battalion. 

At  this  point  the  rej^ent,  together  with  the  next  supporting 
regiment,  the  Sixth  Connecticut,  Ninth  Mwne,  and  others,  remained 
half  an  hour.  Then,  at  half  past  seven,  the  order  for  the  charge  was 
^ven.  The  regimeot  advanced  at  quick  time,  changing  to  double- 
quick  when  some  distance  on.  When  about  one  hundred  yards 
thxn  the  fort,  the  Rebel  musketry  opened  with  such  terrible  effect, 
that,  for  an  instant,  the  first  battalion  hesitated ;  bat  only  {or  an  in- 
stanl,  for  Colonel  Shaw,  springing  to  the  front,  and  waving  bis 
sword,  shouted,  '  Forward,  Fif^-fourth !  *  and  with  another  cheer 
and  a  shout,  they  rushed  through  the  ditch,  and  gained  the  panqtet 
on  the  right.  Colonel  Shaw  was  one  of  the  first  to  scale  the  walk. 
He  stood  erect  to  ni^  forward  his  men,  and  while  shouting  for  tbem 
to  press  on,  was  shot  dead  and  fell  into  the  fort.  I  parted  with 
Colonel  Shaw  as  he  rode  forward  to  join  his  regimeot-  As  he  was 
leaving  he  tnmed  beck  and  gave  me  his  letters  and  other  pq>ere, 
telling  me  to  keep  them  and  fbrward  them  to  his  &ther  if  anything 
occurred." 

Later,  flie  Surgeon  of  the  regiment  writes :  — 

"  BEAUFoac,  S.  C.,  Angnst  1. 
"  Eveiy  day  adds  to  the  great  loss  we  have  had,  and  we  miss 
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tlw  CQOtnlUng  and  reallj  leading  person  in  the  regiment,  (br  be 
«» indeed  the  bead ;  brave,  careful,  just,  cwiscientiotu,  and  thougbt- 
loL  He  bad  woo  the  napect  and  affection  of  bis  men,  and  they 
iQ  bad  great  pride  in  bis  gallantry.  Honj  a  poor  fellow  fell  dead 
or  mOTtally  woanded  in  fbUowing  him  even  into  the  very  fort  where  - 
be  fell ;  glad  thua  to  show  tb^  affection,  or  unwilling  to  seem  back- 
•wd  or  afraid  to  follow  their  dear,  brave  colonel,  even  to  death." 

"He  has  been,  I  think,  qaite  happy  unce  we  have  been  out,  and 
finnd  mncb  to  enjoy  in  our  life,  particularly  at  St.  Simon's.  He 
bad  also  great  reason  to  be  prond  of  his  regiment,  and  their  good 
mbdnct  on  James  Island  showed  for  the  first  time  their  quality  as 
uldien.  They  showed,  he  thought,  in  the  moat  trying  position, 
anlnesB  and  courage  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

"  The  ten  days  preceding  his  death  had  been  days  of  great  ^a- 
comfort,  much  anxiety,  and  part  of  the  time  considerable  exposure 
sod  tiaidsbip,  but  be  was  always  bright  and  cheerful ;  and  the  night 
before  the  fl^t,  he  stood  aU  night  on  the  wet  beach,  superintending 
ibe  embarkation  of  the  regiment,  and  at  daylight  I  saw  him  steer- 
ing  with  his  own  band  the  last  boat-load  of  men  to  the  steamer. 

"  Tlie  last  time  I  spoke  with  him  was  when  we  were  moving  to 
die  front,  —  he  rode  by  me  again  with  General  Strong.  He  spoke 
tbeerfolly,  but  of  course  there  was  a  seriousness.  All  knew  and 
felt  the  terrible  danger  that  was  before  them.  But  bravely  he  led 
the  men,  and  fell,  as  a  brave  and  noble  soldier  should,  in  the  very 
front,  into  the  fort,  and  now  sleeps  there  with  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  with  him  in  his  life,  anxious  to  shield  him,  to  rescue,  to 


One  of  the  young  lady  teachers  at  St.  Helena  Island, 
describing  the  celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  by  the  freed 
people,  writes  of  him  after  hearing  of  his  death :  — 

"  Among  the  visitors  present  was  the  noble  young  Colonel  Shaw, 
whose  raiment  was  then  stationed  on  the  island.  We  had  met  him 
a  few  nights  before,  when  be  came  to  our  house  to  witness  one  of 
the  people's '  shoots.'  We  looked  upon  him  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est There  was  something  in  his  face  finer,  more  exquisite,  thaa 
me  cAen  sees  in  a  man's  fitce,  yet  it  was  full  of  courage  and  decis- 
ion.   The  ran  and  singular  charm  of  his  manner  drew  all  hearts 

Toi,  n.  li 
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to  bim.  A  few  dnys  after,  we  saw  his  regiment  on  dresa  parade, 
and  admired  its  remarkably  fiae  and  mBol;  appearance.  After 
taking  supper  with  the  Colonel,  we  sat  oatnde  hie  teoL  Erery 
moment  we  became  more  and  more  charmed  with  him.  How  liill 
of  life,  hope,  and  lofty  aspirations  he  was  that  ni^t  I  How  eagerly 
be  expressed  his  wish  that  they  might  soon  be  ordered  to  Charles- 
ton. 'I  do  hope  they  will  ^tb  us  a  chance,'  he  said.  It  was  the 
desire  of  his  soul  that  his  men  shonld  do  themselres  honor,  that 
they  shonld  prove  themselves  to  an  anbeliering  world  as  brave 
soldiers  as  though  their  skins  were  white.  And  for  himself,  be  was, 
like  the  chevalier  of  old,  '  without  refRoach  or  fear,'  After  we  had 
mounted  our  horses,  and  as  we  rode  away,  we  seemed  still  to  feel  the 
kind  clasp  oS  hu  hand,  to  bear  the  pleasant,  genial  Vaaea  of  his  voice, 
as  he  bade  us  good  by,  and  hoped  that  we  mi^t  meet  again.  We 
never  saw  him  afterwards.  In  two  short  weeks  came  ibe  terrible 
massacre  at  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  beautifnl  head  of  the  yooog 
hero  was  laid  tow  in  tbe  dnst.  Never  sfaall  we  Ibrget  the  heart- 
sickness  with  which  we  heard  of  his  death,  —  we  who  had  eeea  Iiim 
BO  lately  in  all  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  manhood.  We  knew 
that  be  died  gloriously,  but  still  it  seemed  very  hard." 

He  woB  buried  within  tlie  fort ;  and  aa  there  have  been 
contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  manner  of  his  burial,  ve 
close  this  memoir  with  a  letter  {rom  one  who  had  the  envi- 
able privilege  of  looking  upon  the  beautiful  dead  lace,  of 
which  a  Southern  soldier  has  since  sud,  "  It  looked  as 
calm,  and  fresh,  and  nfitural  as  if  he  were  sleeping."  Tbe 
author  of  the  letter  was  Assistant-Surgeon  John  T.  Luck, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  it  was  dated  at  New  York,  October  21, 
1865 : — 

"  To  THE  EdFTOS  of  TBE  AbXT  AHD  NaVT  JotJBKAI. : 

"  Sib,  —  I  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rebels  the  morning  after 
the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  South  Caralina,  July  19,  1863. 
While  being  conducted  into  tbe  Son  I  saw  Colonel  Shaw,  t£  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  (colored)  Begiment,  lying  dead  npon  the 
ground,  just  outside  tbe  parapet.  A  stalwart  n^ro  man  bad  fallen 
near  him.  The  Rebels  said  the  n^ro  was  a  ctdor-sergeanL  The 
Colonel  had  been  killed  by  a  rifle-shot  through  the  chest,  though  be 
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bd  rHeived  other  woandB.  Brigadier-General  Haygood,  com- 
audii^  the  Rebel  forces,  said  to  me :  'I  knew  Colonel  Shaw  be- 
ki  tbe  war,  and  than  esteemed  him.  Had  he  been  in  command 
li  vliite  troops,  I  ahould  have  given  him  an  honorable  burial.  As 
hit,  I  shall  bnry  him  in  the  common  trench,  with  the  negroes  that 
1^  nth  him.' 

"Tbe  borial  partj  were  then  at  work,  and  no  doubt  Colonel  Shaw 
na  buried  just  beyond  the  ditch  of  the  fort,  in  tbe  trench  where  I 
M*  our  dead  indiBcriminately  thrown.  Two  days  afterwarda,  a 
Sebel  snrgeoD  (Dr.  Dawson  of  Cbarleitoa,  South  Carolina,  I  think) 
Gil  me  that  Haygood  had  carried  out  his  threat  I  am  sure  I  was 
ibe  lut  Union  man  that  saw  the  remains  of  the  brave  Colonel." 
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GEORGE  WEOTON. 

Frirate  44th  Mua.  Tok  (In&iiti?),  September  1!,  1S<2 ;  Second 
Lieutenant  18th  Man.  ToU.  (In&nti?),  Harchl,  186S;  died  at  Boston, 
Jannaiy  6, 1864,  of  a  woond  received  at  Bttppabannock  Statjcm,  Tk^ 
NoTBiiiber  7, 186S. 

GEORGE  WESTON,  the  youngest  chUd  of  Calvin  and 
Eliza  Ann  (Fiske)  Weston,  was  bom  iu  Lincoln, 
Massacbusetts,  ou  the  27th  of  October,  1839.  EDa  child- 
hood and  youth  vere  passed  in  his  native  tovn,  and  at  its 
High  School  be  began  to  fit  for  college,  in  the  year  1852. 
Fop  the  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  college 
examination,  hovever,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Phillips 
Academy,  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  vas  admitted  to 
the  Freshman  Glass  iu  the  summer  of  1856. 

In  college  his  few  intimates  soon  learned  to  appreciate  the 
quiet  strengUi  of  his  character,  and  counted  upon  his  na- 
tive shrewdness  and  good  sense  as  promises  of  profes^onal 
success,  while  there  could  hardly  have  been  one  who  did 
not  at  some  time  come  under  the  influence  of  bis  joyous 
vivacity.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  war  and  the  piunful 
experiences  of  a  soldier's  life  to  bring  out  the  strongest 
points  of  his  character. 

Before  entering  the  army  he  had  fairly  embarked  iu  the 
study  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  which  his  tastes  had 
decidedly  inclined  bim  almost  from  early  boyhood.  Imme- 
diately after  graduation  be  entered  the  office  of  Hon. 
Charles  B.  Train  aud  A.  B.  Underwood,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
and  remained  as  a  student  with  them  until  the  spring  of 
1861.  He  then  went  into  the  office  of  lUchard  H.  Dana, 
Jr.  and  Francis  E.  Parker,  Esqs.,  leaving  them  to  enter  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  College  in  the  following  summer. 
Here  he  remuned  for  one  term,  and  be  spent  the  last  £dx 
months  of  his  professional  study  with  Francis  B.  Hayes  and 
Charles  F.  Choate,  Esqs. 
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In  the  summer  of  1862,  and  about  the  time  of  the  dieas- 
ters  to  Pope's  armj  aod  the  battles  of  Cedar  Mountain  and 
MuBssas,  came  the  call  for  nine  months'  volunteers,  and 
Weston  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond,  enlisting  from  the 
lown  of  Lincoln  in  Company  P  of  the  Porty-fourth  Masaa- 
chuaetts  Volunteer  Militia.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
itraggle  he  had  been  anxious  to  take  an  active  part  in  it, 
ind  had  reluctantly  postponed  doing  so,  from  time  to  time, 
OD  account  of  pressing  family  considerations ;  but  now  that 
^  danger  to  the  country  seemed  so  great,  he  could  restrain 
himself  no  longer.  Just  after  the  bloody  battle  of  Cedar 
tfoontain,  in  which  several  of  his  firiends  were  wounded, 
ukd  one  classmate,  Captain  Abbott,  was  killed,  Weston 
aid,  with  impressive  earnestness,  to  an  intimate  friend  who 
thought  that  the  fatal  results  of  the  fight  should  keep  him 
out  of  the  service,  "  You  only  strengthen  me  in  my  resolu- 
tioD ;  for  Abbott  was  killed  just  because  I  and  such  as  I 
vera  not  in  our  places  to  help  him." 

Ib  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Augast,  1862,  Weston 
signed  the  enlistment  roll  of  his  company,  and  with  the 
rest  of  its  members  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  tiie 
United  States  on  the  12th  of  September  following.  From 
this  time  he  shared  tiie  fortunes  of  his  company,  in  North 
Carolina,  marching  and  fighting  with  it  on  the  Tarborough 
expedition  of  November,  and  in  the  Goldsborough  expedi- 
tioD  of  the  month  after. 

Very  early  in  bis  experience  as  a  soldier  Weston  found 
oat — what  his  friends  had  feared  from  the  time  of  his  enlist- 
ment —  that  his  physical  strength  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  exposures  of  military  life.  On  the  first  expedition  to- 
wards Tarborough,  andjust  before  tiie  retreat,  he  became  ut- 
terly prostrated  by  a  violent  attack  of  camp  diarrhoea,  and 
at  Hamilton  he  was  ordered  by  the  surgeon  to  leave  his 
regiment,  and  take  pass^e  down  the  Boanoke,  for  New- 
bem,  in  a  gunboat.  I  can  recall  with  perfect  distinctness 
his  appearance  and  manner,  and  the  very  tone  of  his  voice, 
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his  eyes  burning,  yet  full  of  teara,  as  he  told  me  Tbiit  the 
orders  vere  which  he  had  receiTed  from  Dr.  Ware.  Sev- 
eral of  hia  compauioQB  sud  that  tiiey  had  rarely  been  so 
much  touched  as  1^  die  sight  of  Weston's  grief  and  naorti- 
ficatioD  at  his  separation  from  his  company. 

During  all  his  military  career  he  was  subject  to  the  comr 
plaint  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  the  most  aeute  form 
of  neuralgia  in  the  face,  which  often,  for  nights  in  succes- 
sion, kept  him  without  a  half-hour'a  comfortable  sleep.  At 
Bucb  times  he  rarely  complained,  but  would  keep  as  still  as 
possible,  &nd  usually  went  about  his  duty  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.  During  the  expedition  to  Gkildsbcff- 
ough  he  suffered  incessantly  from  neuralgia,  often  to  the 
extent  of  great  physical  ezhauBtion,  but  Dever,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, fell  out  of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  his  jduck  and  de- 
termination more  than  supplying  the  place  of  mere  bodily 
strength.  Ono  who  stood  by  him  in  the  ranks  used  to  say 
of  him  at  this  time ;  — 

"  Tou  ought  to  see  how  the  cnA  of  the  gam  wakes  Weaton  np. 
On  moraings  when  everything  is  quiet  he  limps  off  with  hia  &oe  as 
white  as  chalk  ftom  the  pain  of  bis  neuralgia,  and  his  teeth  set 
tight  together,  hat  the  color  mounts  up  in  hia  &oe  when  the  gonnen 
once  get  to  woik,  and  hii  head  goes  np  like  a  waMiwae's." 

Such  were  the  qualities  which  he  exhibited  in  the  more 
trying  part  of  his  service.  In  the  camp  and  on  the  0eld, 
when  well,  or  even  iu  tolerably  good  health,  his  personal 
and  social  qualities  made  him  the  life  of  the  company 
and  a  universal  favorite.  He  had  the  true  New  England 
type  of  humor,  qutunt,  quick,  and  dry,  fiill  of  surprises  and 
htuil  to  reproduce  in  narration.  I  recall,  however,  one 
characteristic  speech  of  his.  His  company,  on  returning  to 
Newbem  after  their  first  expedition,  found  their  camp  with- 
out firewood,  and  were  ordered  off  to  the  forest,  a  mile  dis- 
tant, to  bring  in  a  supply  on  their  shoulders.  Weston,  who 
was  still  quito  weak  from  his  roceat  sickness,  set  out  for 
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tin  barracks  on  tlie  return  of  the  party,  himself  carrying 
but  one  very  email  stick.  On  their  way  back  they  met 
Uentenant  T.  of  Company  F,  and  Weston  saw  the  rebuke 
in  the  officer's  eye  as  it  lighted  upon  him,  but  prevented 
the  expression  of  it  by  saying,  respectfully,  vbOe  his  eye 
tvinkled,  "  No,  I  don't  mind  the  physical  labor,  Lieuten- 
tnt  T.,  —  it  *s  the  d^adation  that  tries  my  soul." 

To  shine  in  the  company  of  which  Qeorge  Weston  was  at 
this  time  a  member  was  in  itself  a  sort  of  distinction  ;  for 
though  it  was  not  called  on  for  very  important  services,  its 
ingredients  were  peculiar.  Its  first  and  second  officers  were 
bodi  Harvard  men,  and  there  were  also  in  the  ranks  four- 
teen graduates  and  ondet^radnates  of  our  coll^^.  Nearly 
iH  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  pursuits  were  numer- 
ously represented  among  the  privates,  as  well  as  all  the 
learned  profesEdons.  There  were  two  civil  engineers,  sev- 
eral authors,  and  three  artists,  —  at  least  one  of  the  lat- 
ter being  of  considerable  reputation ;  and  of  the  college- 
bred  men  several  had  been  distinguished  by  rank  and  abil- 
i^  at  the  University,  and  one,  who  was  taken  away  by  dis- 
ease after  five  months'  service  (Hopkinson),  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writen  and  Latin  scholars  among  our  recent 
graduates.  Company  F,  it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  afterwards 
coDtribnted  from  its  own  ranks  to  the  three  years*  regiments 
ia  service  one  brevet  brigadierf;eneral,  two  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, nine  captains,  one  first  and  one  second  lieutenant. 
Three  of  these  officers  performed  signal  service  and  were 
voonded  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  and  t^vo  others, 
Captain  Simpkins  and  Captain  Russell,  wera  Uiere  killed. 

The  conunission  of  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Eighteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  was  issued  to  Weston  by  Governor 
Andrew  on  March  4, 186S,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
month  he  sailed  &om  Newbem  for  Boston.  After  a  prepar 
ration  of  some  ten  days  be  set  out  for  his  command  in 
Virginia,  and  joined  it  in  its  camp  near  Falmouth  on  the 
18th  of  April. 
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The  history  of  Lieutenant  Weston,  from  May  to  Novem- 
ber of  1863,  is  identified  with  that  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Hassa- 
chosetts,  in  all  whose  marches  and  battles  during  that  time 
he  shared,  never  failing  to  do  hie  work  well.  Both  at  Chan- 
cellorsrille,  which  was  his  first  great  engagement,  at  Gettys- 
bui^,  and  at  Rappahannock  Station,  his  gallantry  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  commanding  officer  of  bis  re^ment. 
Marches,  far  more  than  battles,  seem  to  have  given  him 
anxiety,  for  his  bodily  strength  was  never  equal  to  the  drains 
they  made  upon  it.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  kept  in 
his  place  all  through  the  exhausting  service  that  preceded 
and  followed  the  engagement  at  Chaocellorsville,  as  well  as 
in  the  terrible  fatigues  of  the  race  with  Lee's  anny  into  Penn- 
sylvania. But  after  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^  his  strength 
fuled  him  utterly,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  to  an  ambu- 
lance. In  writing  to  his  sister  on  the  18th  of  July,  he  says, 
hiding  the  fact  of  his  weakness  and  sufFeriug  iu  humorous 
words,  as  was  his  wont:  — 

*'  We  cnwaed  the  FotomKc  last  night,  and  are  to-day  engaged  in 
the  pleasant  occupation  of  marching,  that  is,  the  regiment  is.  Aa 
for  myself,  two  days  ago,  when  I  fonnd  there  was  no  prospect  of 
overtaking  Geoeral  Lee  on  my  feet,  I  condaded  to  give  chase  in  an 
ambulance,  which  our  doctor  agreed  with  me  in  thinking  the  beat 
plan." 

Weston  had  been  a  good  private  soldier  and  he  made  an. 
admirable  officer,  —  cheerful  and  bright  when  in  health,  un- 
complaining and  patient  in  sickness,  and  in  the  march  and 
on  the  battle-field  the  soul  of  fortitude  and  courage.  In  a 
letter  written  to  a  member  of  the  family  after  his  death,  the 
commanding  officer  of  his  regiment,  Colonel  (afterwards 
General)  Joseph  Hayes,  says :  — 

"  Let  me  express  to  yon  my  Bense  of  the  character  and  servicea 
of  Lieutenant  Weiton  during  the  period  of  his  service  as  an  officer 
in  my  re^ment ....  Although  an  entire  stranger  to  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  regiment  at  the  time  of  joining  it,  he  soon,  by  his  oonr- 
tesy,  manly  conduct,  and  strict  attention  to  duty,  made  many  fneods 
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ud  wm  the  oonfidence  and  esteem  of  M.  At  the  battle  of  Chan- 
edlonTille,  where  the  Tegiment  wu  first  engaged  after  be  had  joined, 
1,  la  his  oommanding  officer,  had  occasion  to  mark  his  courage  and 
gaQutiT. 

'  Upon  the  sabseqneat  march  tfaroogh  Maryland  and  FennaylTa- 
ni«  to  GettjEburg,  cme  of  the  most  painful  and  difficult  this  army 
bu  erer  perfonned,  Lieutenant  Weston,  although  suffering  from 
Krere  iUneaa  at  the  time,  marched  with  his  ocMnpanj,  and  by  hia 
ptti«Dce  and  fortitude  won  the  regard  of  all  who  participated  with 
bim  in  that  trying  duty. 

"At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  his  conduct  was  no  less  deserving 
of  pnuse,  being  alt  that  a  gallant  officer's  should  be. 

"  Thron^^HHit  Lienleuant  Weston's  military  career  to  the  hour 
when,  leading  biB  company  in  the  attack  on  Rappahannock  Station, 
be  received  his  mortal  wound,  his  bravery,  fidelity,  and  patriotism 
eodtle  him  to  my  warmest  approbation,  and  must  render  his  mem- 
ory forever  sacred  in  the  bearts  of  his  friends  and  comrades." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  while  leading  hia  company  at 
Rappahannock  Station,  he  was  strack  in  the  irrist  of  the 
right  hand  by  a  bullet,  which  passed  entirely  through  it. 
Weston  himself  always  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
this  bullet  came  from  a  shell  which  exploded  nearly  orer 
his  head ;  "  one  of  the  kind,"  as  he  wrote  with  his  left 
hand  to  a  friend  afterwards,  "  that  are  filled  with  anything, 
from  a  bullet  to  a  horseshoe." 

His  wound,  though  very  painiul,  was  not  at  first  thonght  to 
be  dangerous,  and  during  the  two  weeks  of  his  stay  in  the 
Horewood  Hospital  in  Washington  it  does  not  appear  that 
ampntation  of  his  band  was  ever  suggested  by  his  surgeons. 
Bnt  it  told  fearfully  upon  his  already  enfeebled  health  and 
exhausted  strength.  The  hospital  at  Washington,  though 
doubtless  as  well  managed  and  comfortable  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  at  all  the  place  for  him, 
and  he  failed  rapidly  during  the  two  weeks  he  passed  in  it. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  an  intimate  friend,  who  had  come  to 
Waabingtou  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  home,  succeeded, 
after  the  most  persistent  and  rigorous  efforts,  in  getting  the 
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fiirlongh,  which,  if  obtuned  a  few  da^e  earlier,  might  per- 
haps have  Bared  his  life ;  and  after  a  vaasA,  painful  journey, 
alleviated  so  far  as  human  watchfulness  and  care  could  ac- 
complish it,  he  arhTed  in  Boston  and  was  taken  at  once 
to  private  rooms  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Here  all  that  the  best  skill  could  do  was  done,  united  with 
all  the  appliances  of  tender  nursing,  but  without  avail. 

On  the  4th  of  December  his  right  hand  was  amputated 
just  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and  for  several  days 
after  the  operation  his  recovery  Ecemed  probable ;  but  the 
tone  of  his  system  was  never  restored,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  5th  of  January,  1864,  he  died.  Throughout 
his  entire  sickness  his  sufferings  had  been  most  acute ;  but 
in  the  intervals  of  comparative  relief,  his  mind  was  clear 
and  active,  aad  his  spirit,  as  ever,  brave  and  hopeful.  At 
the  last,  and  when  conscious  of  the  nearness  of  death,  he 
breathed  no  word  of  rogret  at  the  sacrifice  he  had  made 
for  his  country,  but  rather  r^oiced  in  it. 

From  the  etery  of  George  Weston's  life,  short  and  simple 
88  it  is,  the  main  points  in  his  character  may  be  inferred, 
and  hut  a  few  words  need  be  added  in  conclu^on.  The 
most  prominent  of  bis  intellectual  characteristics  were  his 
shrewdness  and  his  sharp  good  sense,  to  which  was  added  a 
natural  gifl  of  reading  men's  characters  and  divining  their 
motives.  These  talents,  joined  to  the  enthusiasm  and  in- 
dustry with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his  profession, 
would  have  apparently  imured  him  a  more  than  ordinary 
success.  Several  of  the  lawyers  with  whom  he  studied 
spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  students  ever 
taken  into  their  ofiSces.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
both  from  his  father's  and  his  mother's  &mily  he  had  an 
hereditary  bent  of  mind  toward  his  profession,  inheriting 
directly  an  uncommon  astuteness  and  shrewdness  from  his 
father,  and  counting  in  his  mother's  family  very  many 
lawyers,  and  several  of  eminence. 

One  marked  trait  of  George  Weston's  mind  and  charao- 
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ter  calls  for  Bpecial  mention  here,  because  its  existence- was 
nnfaiom)  to  many  of  hia  acquaintances,  and  to  Bome  eveu 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  This  was  a  remarkable  and 
ahnost  impenetrable  reserve  of  nature, —  a  tnut  which  in 
him  was  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  either  bashfulness 
or  diffidence.  Indeed,  it  lacked  almost  all  those  outward 
marks  which  reserve  usually  impresses  upon  the  characters 
of  which  it  is  a  decided  element.  The  apparent  openness 
aod  frankness  of  his  nature,  hia  kindness  and  geniality,  his 
power  of  lively  and  fluent  conversation,  and  his  habitual 
ease  of  manner,  were  all  liable  to  mislead  the  observer, 
though  all  these  gifts  and  traits  were  natural  and  unas- 
Eumed.  The  deeper  part  of  his  nature  was  scarcely  ever 
revealed,  even  to  his  most  intimate  friends.  But  the 
glimpses  afibrded  on  some  rare  occasions  were  such  as  to 
show  a  strength  and  patience  of  soul  and  a  power  of  self- 
repression  that  were  little  short  of  wonderful.  Oonscien- 
tions  in  the  conduct  of  his  life,  he  never  made  any  fine 
talk  about  duty  and  responsibiUty,  but  it  was  observed  that 
his  performances  were  almost  always  better  than  his  prom- 
ises. 

But  the  strength  of  his  character  was,  after  all,  in  the 
exquisite  kindliness  and  geniality  of  his  nature.  This  it 
was  which  made  him  so  universally  a  favorite.  His  sunny 
humor  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  outgrowth  of  these  traits 
of  hb  moral  nature,  and  seemed  to  answer  perfectly  to 
diat  deflnition  of  a  great  writer  which  makes  humor  to 
consistr  of  '*  love  and  wit."  Among  his  friends  Weston's 
name  was  almost  a  synonyme  for  sunshine.  One  was  con- 
scious of  an  incessaut  and  healthy  stimulus  of  niind  and 
spirits,  which  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  be  dull  in  his 
company ;  and  oftentimes  in  the  midst  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances of  camp  life,  or  after  the  severer  trials  of  a  day's 
niarcbing,  his  merry  voice  sounded  the  signal  for  returning 
good  humor  and  good  spirite  to  his  companions  in  arms. 

The  testimony  of  his  friends  is  abundant  as  to  the  beauty 
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of  his  character  and  hia  power  of  vimung  love.    One  fiiend 
eays,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Weston :  — 

"  God  made  joa  the  mother  of  one  who  shed  sunlight  about  him 
wherever  he  moved.  There  was  no  company  he  entered  that  was 
not  the  brighter  for  hia  presence.  And  his  sunn 7  temper  and  pleas- 
ant words  threw  a  chann  over  the  whole  circle  of  hia  companions." 

And  another  writes  to  his  sister :  — 

"  The  united  tesdniDnf  of  all  who  knew  him  beara  me  out  in 
saying  that  one  seldom  meets  with  a  more  tine  and  honorable  man 
than  your  brother.  He  united  with  a  manly  courage,  which  elicited 
the  applause  of  a  whole  regiment,  a  tMidentess  for  the  feelings  ctf 
others  and  a  charity  for  their  imperfections  which  made  him  a  &■ 
vorite  with  all  with  whom  he  came  ia  contacL" 

Qeorge  Weston  entered  the  army  just  as  he  waa  com- 
pleting the  preparation  for  his  profession,  and  died  in  his 
twenty-Sfth  year.  From  so  young  a  man  very  httle  of 
absolute  achievement  could  have  been  expected ;  and  jret 
those  who  loved  him  feel  that  much  was  accomplifibed. 
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LEONARD  CASE  ALDEN. 

Second  Lientenmnt  fiJlth  Msm.  Vols.  (laftntrj),  May  IS,  1883  ;  died 
■I  HilbiD  Head,  S.  (X,  October  0,  18G3,  oT  diaeaM  contractad  in  tho  aer- 


LEONARD  CASE  ALDEN  was  .bom,  December  22, 
1839,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  —  the  sod  of  William 
Tinton  Alden  and  of  Nancy  Adama  (Tinton)  Alden.  His 
antobic^raphy  in  the  Ctass-Book,  after  stating  these  facts, 
omtinaes  as  follows :  — 

"  On  my  Ikther'B  side  I  am  descended  Fdmb  Jolm  Alden,  one  of 
the  pasBengers  in  the  Mayflower  upon  its  first  voyage  to  Ply- 
mcnth,  A.  D.  1620.  The  moat  important  fa4^  of  his  history  can 
be  fbond  in  any  work  apon  the  early  history  of  Plymouth  ;  and  the 
nmaotic  story  of  his  coortahip  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lmgfellow 
the  sabject  of  his  poem,  *  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standieh.'  John 
Alden  settled  first  in  Plymoath,  afterwards  in  Dnxbury,  and  was 
It  a  later  period  one  <^  the  original  proprietors  of  the  old  town 
d  Bridgewater.  In  some  part  of  the  old  town,  my  ancestors  in 
the  line  of  my  family  name  have  resided  since  that  time,  engaged 
principally,  as  I  suppose,  in  fiirmiog. ....  John  Alden  himself  is 
■apposed  to  have  been  of  Giennan  blood. 

"  On  my  mother's  side  I  am  descended  Jrom  John  Vinton,  who 
ome  lo  this  ooontry  not  &r  irom  the  year  1640.  His  branch  of 
the  Eunily  had  probably  recently  lived  in  Franoe,  and  belonged  to 
the  French  Hngneoots.  The  &mily  is,  bowerer,  an  old  English 
me,  and  the  name  can  be  traced  back  in  England  BeTeral  centuries. 
■  -  ■  ■  The  branch  of  the  fomily  from  which  I  am  descended  has 
lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  town  of  Bruntree. 

"  I  have  lived  in  Boston  aU  my  life ;  and  previous  to  entering 
coliegB  I  bad  attended  only  the  public  schools  of  that  dty.  I  began 
my  education  at  a  primary  school,  kept  in  the  basement  of  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  from  which  I  passed  suoceaeively  through 
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the  higher  grades  of  public  schools.  .In  1846  I  entered  the  Brim- 
mer Grammar  School,  taught  by  Ur.  Joshua  Bates ;  in  1852,  tbe 
Eogliah  High  School,  taoght  hj  Mr.  Thomas  Sherwin ;  and  in 
1855,  the  public  Ladn  Schocd,  taught  by  Mr.  Frauds  Ciardner. 
AfW  fpendiiig  two  jean  in  this  lut  insStntioa,  I  entered  Harvard 
Gollc^  in  Seplamber,  1857.  At  the  Brimmer,  the  English  High, 
and  tbe  latin  S«boob  I  received  Franklin  medak.  I  also  reeeiTed 
a  Lawrence  priite  each  year  of  my  attendance  at  the  High  School, 
for  proficieDcy  either  in  sdentific  or  the  literaiy  department ; 
and  in  the  second  year  of  my  course  there,  I  took  an  additjousl 
lAwreDce  prize  for  an  essay  upon  '  Human  Progress.'  At  the 
Latin  School  also,  in  the  last  year  of  my  attendance  there,  I  re- 
oeived  a  Lawrence  prize  for  a  translation  into  Greek  of  the  oon- 
duding  stanzas  of  Oiilde  Harold. 

"  In  college  I  have  been  a  regular  attendant  upcm  recitations, 
never  having  lost  a  day  from  dckneas  or  other  cause.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Bnmford  Sode^,  the  loadtute  of  1770,  the  Tern* 
perance  Society,  and  the  4  B  K.  I  may  also  mention,  that  in  the 
Exhibition  which  took  place  October  18, 1859, 1  delivered  a  I«ltD 
veruon  Irom  a  speech  of  Brougham  on  'The  Law  Bef<um*;  and 
fbr  the  Exhibition,  May  7, 1861,  an  English  oradon  was  aamgned 
me  as  my  part,  for  the  subject  of  which  I  sdected  <  Compromise.' 

"  My  life  has  thus  &r  been  a  quiet  one,  spent  prindpally  in  study, 
and  not  diversified  by  many  events  of  special  interest.  In  study, 
my  tastes  lead  me  prindpally  towards  physical  and  mathemati- 
cal sdence,  though  I  am  also  fond  of  philolo^cal  study  and  of  lit- 


"  Daring  my  Senior  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  reading  Dante 
with  Frofeasor  Lowell,  and  have  spent  many  pleasant  evenings 
with  him  over  the  pages  of  the  Divirta  Oommedia.  Of  my  devotion 
to  mathematics,  I  have  also  given  a  painfnl  proof  by  continuing 
alone  the  study  of  that  science  witii  Professor  Peirce,  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Hstheniatical  Division  having  relinquished  the 
study  at  the  dose  of  the  Junior  year. 

"  The  idea  of  oonung  to  college  has  been  familiar  to  me  ever  since 
I  was  quite  yomig.  During  tbe  last  part  of  my  attendance  at  the 
English  High  School,  however,  I  had  in  a  great  degree  ^ven  up 
this  purpose,  as  I  then  intended  to  make  dvU-eogineering  my  pro- 
Csssion ;  and  therefiu«  designed,  as  soon  as  Ileft  that  inadtution,  to 
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prepare  myself  for  that  biuineaB.  But  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  I 
ma  then  too  yoang  to  pursue  with  Kdvantage  the  studies  of  the 
Scieotific  School,  and  therefore  I  decided  to  oome  to  college.  But 
I  nevertheless  still  cherish  the  intention  of  becoming  a  dril-eD^- 
neer,  and  have  continued  to  do  so  until  quite  reoently. 

"  Of  late,  however,  my  plans  for  the  fiitare  bave  become  rmther 
nnaettled,  and  I  have  no  conise  well  marked  out  before  me." 

Cloring  bis  college  course  by  delivering  the  oration  seo- 
oad  in  rank  at  Commencement,  on  "  National  Oharacter  el- 
eTttted  by  National  Affliction,"  —  which  indicated  the  lively 
concern  he  even  then  felt  in  his  country's  highest  interests, 
—  Alden  continued  his  studies  during  July  and  August,  as 
was  his  wont  even  during  his  vacations,  and  returned  to 
Cambridge  in  September  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  "  Proo- 
tor  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry."  While  he  held  that  ap- 
pointment, his  time  was  spent  in  assisting  Professor  Cooke  in 
the  lecture-room,  in  hearing  recitations,  in  the  instructioB 
of  private  pupOs,  and  in  personal  scientific  invesdgationB. 

Although  study  was  his  life,  and  from  his  physical,  mso- 
tal,  and  moral  constitution  he  was  averse  to  war,  still  the 
holy  cause  of  our  country  appealed  to  him  with  great 
power.  If,  however,  he  felt  imeasy  on  this  account  in  his 
position  at  Harvard,  he  concealed  the  ftct  from  his  friends 
until  the  last  moment.  Continuing  futhfol  to  every  duty, 
as  be  had  always  been,-  few  knew  that  occupatiouB  which 
would  have  been  in  ordinary  times  most  in  hannony  with 
his  tastes  were  now  chafing  his  soul.  At  last  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relieve  his  burdened  mind. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  the  date  January  SO,  1863,  he 
says :  "  The  question  sometimos  comes  to  me  very  seriously, 
espetually  when  the  American  cause  has  met  with  reverses, 
or  when  I  bear  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  have 
laid  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  patriotism,  whether  I  ought 
to  be  here."  This  passage  bints  at  what  is  believed  to  have 
had  great  influenoe  on  his  mind,  —  the  patriotic  death  of 
many  lamented  classmates.    When  in  charge  of  the  Class- 
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Book  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  from  September,  1862, 
to  June,  1863,  he  watched  with  well-grounded  pride  the 
Bwelling  army  and  navy  list ;  and  when  death  took  away 
one  after  another  of  those  whose  names  were  there  re- 
corded, he  said  to  himself,  "  The  places  of  these  brothers 
must  be  filled.  Is  it  not  my  turn  now  7  "  In  his  bic^ra- 
pbies  of  his  classmates, — Almy  and  Doolittle,  —  to  be  found 
later  in  this  volume,  this  working  of  inward  solicitude  is  to 
be  plainly  traced. 

When  permission  was  finally  obt^ed  for  Massachu- 
setts to  send  out  colored  regiments,  and  he  saw  how  they 
would  need  brave,  intelligent,  sympathizing,  Christian  offi- 
cers, his  duty  seemed  to  him  plain,  —  so  plain  that  neither 
the  entreaties  nor  the  arguments  of  friends,  who  thought 
his  usefulness  as  a  patriot  would  be  greater  in  the  study 
than  in  the  camp,  could  convince  him  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. In  this  state  of  mind  he  writes :  "  I  r^ret  now  that 
I  did  not  enter  the  struggle  earlier.  My  mind  is  pretty 
well  decided  that  I  shall  take  the  first  commission  I  can 
get.  I  may  go  even  as  a  private,  —  at  least  I  am  willing  to 
go  in  that  capacity." 

Another  extract  from  a  letter  will  show  that  it  was  to 
him  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  his 
country's  defence. 

"  Too  en^eat  a  donbt  whether  it  is  my  dnty  to  go  to  the  war. 
....  Ought  I  to  wait  till  it  is  prootd  to  a  demonstratioD  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  go  ?  Or  should  I  feel  uiy  happier,  if  I  shoald  one  day 
have  it  to  reflect  upon,  that  though  the  country  was  ruined,  I  had 
been  so  pmdent  as  to  save  myself  harmless.  Is  it  not  as  much  a 
privilege  aa  a  duty  to  fight  in  this  holy  war? 

'  Dulce  et  deconun  est  pro  patriS  mori.' " 

Accordingly,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  classmate  Hal- 
lowell,  then  the  prospective  Colonel  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts, Alden  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  in  that 
regiment,  May  12,  1863 ;  and  he  immediately  reported  at 
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BeadTille.  We  liave  the  comfortiiig  assurance  in  hu  own 
words  that  he  did  not  regret  his  decision ;  for  he  e&js,  "  I 
have  felt  happier  since  I  have  known  that  I  am  going,  for  I 
hare  been  a  looker-on  long  enoagh."  He  was  not  one  to 
take  sach  a  step  without  the  most  serioiis  consideration  of 
all  the  possible  consequences. 

He  did  not  await  the  summonB  of  disease  before  prepar- 
ing himself  to  encounter  its  results.  Evidence  of  this  fore- 
thought  is  conlinuallj  recurring  in  his  letters :  — 

"  I  hftTe  not  a  gnat  deal  of  that  sort  of  courage  which  renders 
OM  insenuble  to  danger.    But  jet  I  trust  I  can  meet  danger  or 

dutb  without  flinohing If  it  please  God,  my  life  is  as  safe  oa 

the  battle-field  as  at  home ;  and  if  not,  wb;  atioiUd  I  wish  to  live  ? 
■ ...  I  have  gained  aomeUiing.  A  man  is  not  completely  a  man, 
tmtil  be  is  Htrong  enough  to  lay  down  hia  life  with  composure  and 
amCealment.  I  am  at  least  much  nearer  to  that  pmnt  than  I  was. 
And  whether  I  go  or  stay,  I  shall  feel  much  happier  now  that  I 
bife  settled  that  point,  that  I  am  ready  to  go.  I  don't  know  that 
I  erer  qnite  understood  before  —  certainly  I  did  not  by  experience 
—  what  those  words  of  Christ  meant,  ■  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it,  and  he  that  loses  his  life  for  my  sake,  the  same  shall  find 


In  the  last  part  of  this  extract  our  attention  is  called  to  an 
epoch  in  Alden's  spiritual  experience.  He  was  justly  char- 
acterized, in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Class  upon  learn- 
ing his  death,  as  "  possessed  of  a  spirit  thoroughly  progres- 
sire  and  craving  growth."  This  was  seen,  not  merely  in  his 
course  with  regard  to  the  common  moral  reform  questions 
of  the  day,  in  which  he  gradually  reached  and  then  openly 
and  firmly  maintained  positions  at  that  time  called  rad- 
ical, but  also,  and  perhaps  quite  as  clearly,  in  his  own  in- 
ner  religious  life.  No  one  would  have  called  Alden  in 
college  an  irreligious  man,  —  so  pure,  so  true,  so  conscien- 
tious, so  earnest  for  the  right  and  against  the  wrong, — 
and  yet  we  find  him  not  satisfied  with  rectitude  of  deport- 
ment and  unimpeachable  morality,  but  seeking  during  the 
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laet  year  of  his  life  somethiDg  higher.    This  ma;  be  de- 
■Ecribed  in  hie  own  words:  — 

"April  i. 

"  Someljmea  it  seenu  to  me  duU  I  have  entered  upon  a  new  Ufe ; 
and  I  think,  when  I  read  the  words  of  Jesoa,  m;  heart  answen  as  it 
did  not  before. 

"  If  siacere  penitence  for  un§  oommitted,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
unwortfaioess  in  the  sight  of  God,  —  if  the  putdng  away  of  (we'i 
own  righteousness,  and  the  casting  of  himself  htunbly  on  God's 
infloite  merc^,  —  if  the  renunciation  of  self-seeking,  and  a  hearty 
desire  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  grow  into  his  likeoeea,  — 
if  these  constitute  the  new  birth,  then  perhaps  I  may  think,  though 
with  trembling,  tliat  I  have  passed  from  death  to  life. 

"  I  believe,  too,  that  I  need  a  Saviour,  and  that  it  was  Christ's  di- 
vine mission  to  save  ns  from  oar  sins ;  that  he  is  indeed  the  Way, 
the  Trnth,  and  the  Life ;  that  Christ  died  fbr  as,  the  just  for  the 
nnjnst,  and  that  be  is  truly  the  Bedeemer  and  Saviour  of  the 
world." 

And  ^ain :  — 

«  Do  I  truly  live  now  ?  O,  I  dare  not  speak  confidently,  bot  I 
hope  I  da 

"  I  do  love  God.  I  do  desire  to  take  up  my  cross  and  fdlow 
Christ  and  be  his  disciple.  I  do  wish  to  live  in  communion  with 
the  Holy  Spirit." 

Here  we  see  the  guiding  principles  which  led  him  to  take 
his  life  in  his  hand  and  to  fdly  himself  with  a  despised  race, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  something  for  their  etevadon  and  the 
salvation  of  his  native  land.  Here  are  the  sentiments 
plainly  expressed  by  him  in  health  and  strength,  which  he 
cherished  as  his  chief  consolation  in  the  sad  hours  of  his 
lonely  sickness  and  death. 

His  regiment  was  ordered  in  July  to  Newbem,  North 
Carolina.  Staying  there  only  a  few  days,  it  was  trans- 
ported to  Port  Royal,  and  thence  to  Folly  Island,  where  it 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  that  trying  climate,  Alden  was  taken  dck,  and, 
the  surgeon's  efforts  to  check  the  disease  proving  unavailing. 
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nothing  reimuQed  but  to  seek  home  air  again.  After  a 
great  Btruggle  he  BODt  in  his  resignation,  and  set  out  for 
the  North ;  bat  too  late.  He  sank  rapidly,  and  died  in  the 
hospital  at  Hilton  Head,  avay  from  home  and  awajr  from 
his  lament,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1S68.  His  body,  ob- 
tuned  by  bis  brother  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only 
liter  an  appeal  to  the  President  himself,  was  brought  home 
<m  the  steamer  Arago ;  hia  classmate,  E.  P.  Gould,  coming 
\orth  by  the  same  boat.  Gould,  with  a  few  other  class- 
mates, attended  the  funeral  services,  which  were  held  in 
Shavmat  Church  on  March  11,  1864.  The  remtuns  were 
deponted  in  the  Vinton  family  tomb  in  Brtuntree,  where 
rests  the  body  of  hia  father,  with  those  of  other  relatives. 
As  a  scholar  Alden's  high  positiou  was  never  questioned ; 
jet  college  rank  lists,  oa  which  his  name  was  always  very 
near  the  head,  told  only  part  of  the  story.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  his  dea&ess  was  a  constant  obstacle  to 
his  creating  a  &vorable  impression  in  the  recitation-room ; 
and  also  that  his  attainments  were  not  limited  to  the  studies 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  To  him  study  was  its  own  re- 
ward, mental  progress  was  a  necessity,  and  the  school  and 
coU^e  honors,  so  often  received,  were  rather  incidents  than 
aims.  His  scholaxly  acquisitions  were  not  the  hasty  gains  of 
genius,  but  the  gradual  accumulations  of  talents  faithfully 
employed.  '  Composition  was  difficult  to  him,  yet  he  ex- 
celled in  it ;  and  a  certain  delight  in  overcoming  obsta- 
cles seems  to  have  induced  him  to  give  what  he  calls  "  a 
painful  proof  of  his  devotion  to  mathematics  by  continu- 
ing  alone  the  study  of  that  science  with  Professor  Peirce  " 
during  his  Senior  year.  His  proficiency  in  this  depart- 
ment was  attested  by  his  taking  the  "  Gray  Prize,*'  of  two 
hundred  and  G%  dollars,  for  proficiency  in  mathematics 
during  that  year. 

As  a  friend  he  was  &ithiul  and  true,  cordial  with  his  in- 
timates, cheerfiil,  and  even  mirthful.  This  was  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  often  resorted  to  his  room,  from  which, 
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bowerer,  his  sociability  carried  him  too  seldom ;  and  yet 
hardly  a  member  of  the  Glass  was  more  interested  in  the 
welf^  of  the  rest  than  was  Alden.  To  say  that  do  one 
of  the  many  patriots  who  went  out  from  among  its  was 
moved  by  purer  views  of  duty  thao  he,  or  performed  more 
consdeDtioasly  the  work  ass^^ned  him,  is  indeed  to  give 
the  highest  praise,  bat  still  no  higher  than  is  deserved. 
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PARDON  ALMY. 

Second  licratenaiit  18tli  t&tM.  Toll.  (Infuitiy),  Angot  SO,  1861 ; 
Uled  at  Ball  Bos,  T»^  Augort  90,  ises. 

THE  folloTing  is  extracted  fixim  the  aatobiograpby  of 
Pardon  Aim;,  given  in  the  Clas»-Book :  — 

"  I  wsa  born  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  at  nine  o'clodc, 
ML,  Ml  Hoodajr,  Jnl;  4, 1836.  I  am  the  son  of  Maiy  and  Pai^ 
ha,  taa  of  Sanford,  son  of  John,  Mn  of  Job,  son  <^  Job,  son  of 
^^Uiam,  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  the  sontbem  part 
rf'HveTtoa,  Rhode  Island.  There,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
tdjcnaiog  tomi  of  Little  Compton,  the  line  of  his  descendanta  from 
*b(m  I  come  have  ever  unce  resided,  and  have  all  been  larmeis. 
The  old  homestead  is  still  in  the  Almy  familj. 

"  U;  mother's  maiden  name  was  Mai;  Cook The  first  six- 

teen  years  of  my  life  were  spent  on  a  fium.  I  began  to  go  to  school 
when  five  jears  old,  attending  only  the  summer  term  for  the  first 
tvo  yeara,  then  for  three  years  botih  the  summer  and  winter  terms  { 
then,  ontil  I  was  sixteen,  only  the  winter  term,  working  on  the  farm 
in  the  sammer.  In  September,  1852, 1  went  to  Pierce  Academy, 
Hiddleborough,  Massachnsetts,  where  I  stayed  three  terms,  until 
Us;,  1853.  During  the  summer  I  worked  on  the  &rm.  In  Sep- 
tember I  went  back  to  school,  and  stayed  one  term.  In  the  winter 
1B53  -  54  I  taught  school  in  the  sootheastem  part  of  my  native 
ton.  The  summer  was  again  spent  on  the  farm ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber I  again  went  back  to  school,  and  remained  two  terms,  until  Fel> 
niary,  1855.  I  then  went  into  the  office  of  Dr.  M.  B.  Roche,  in 
New  Bedford,  Uasaachasetts.  With  bim  I  studied  medicine  a  lit- 
tle, but  was  not  veiy  attenUve  to  my  studies,  as  I  had  no  fancy 
for  bdng  a  physician,  baring  gone  there  at  the  solidtation  of  my 
broker  rather  than  from  any  wish  of  my  own. 

"  I  was  there  about  seven  months.  Then  I  was  for  a  time  out 
of  employ,  quite  nndedded  what  to  do  nexL  I  had  an  excellent 
offer  to  go  into  business,  if  I  woald  wait  until  the  next  March, 
which  I  should  probably  have  accepted  if  it  had  been  immediate.  I 
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bad  for  tome  time  deeiied  to  go  to  cc^ege,  but  had  not  the  means. 
I  consalted  my  father,  and  was  promiaed  aucb  aosiBtacce  as  he  coald 
render.  In  December,  1855, 1  again  went  back  to  I^erce  Acade- 
my, and  began  the  slody  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  taidon  oT 
C.  C.  Burnett.  In  September,  1857, 1  was  admitted  into  Harvard 
College.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  and  of 
the  O.  K.  Where  I  shall  go,  or  what  I  shall  do,  immediately  af- 
ter leaving  college,  is  quite  nnoertaiD." 

Pardon  Almy  was  the  second  of  the  Class  to  die,  —  he 
was  the  first  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  Unhappily  he 
was  not  the  last  so  to  die ;  and  how  many  more  cherished 
friends,  how  many  more  valuable  lives,  the  wicked  Slave- 
holders' Rebellion  will  cost  us,  it  is  impossible  to  say.* 

Immediately  after  Commencement,  1861,  (where  he  de- 
livered an  essay  upon  "  The  Prospects  of  Afiica,")  Almy 
Tent  to  New  Bedford,  where  his  brother  Charles  Almy 
resided,  and  opened  a  recruiting-office  in  that  city,  —  hav- 
ing been  pronused  by  Governor  Andrew  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  case  he  should  enlist  a  company.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  his  brother  to  the  Mayor  of  Xew  Bedford  and  to 
other  persons  of  influence  there,  and  received  from  them 
such  help  as  they  could  afiTord.  But  recmiting  went  on 
very  slowly.  After  persevering  a  few  weeks  in  his  efforts 
to  raise  a  company,  Almy  rehnquished  the  attempt ;  and, 
having  sent  into  camp  the  recruits  he  had  raised,  he  him- 
self went  to  Beadville,  and  acted  as  instructor  in  drill. 
During  the  mopth  of  August  he  was  commissioQed  by  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  as  Second  Lieutenant,  Company  K,  Eigh- 
teenth Raiment  Massachnsette  Volunteers,  Colonel  Barnes. 
This  regiment  went  quite  early  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  ar- 
rived in  Vii^;inia  August  30, 1861,  — just  one  year  before 
Almy's  death.  It  was  stationed  at  this  time  at  Hall's  Hill, 
opposite  Washington. 

'  NaU  bg  the  Editor.  —  Thii  sentence  u  allowed  to  remwn  M  origiwllj' writ- 
Kq  in  the  Clasa-Book,  April  22,  1863,  by  iti  author,  wbo  himtelf  enlisted 
witblD  a  month  after  that  time,  tnd  died  widiin  £x  month*,  in  the  KTvice. 
His  biograpb)'  precede*  thit  in  the  rolmne. 
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During  the  foUoving  winter  this  regiment,  with  others, 
ns  principally  emploj^d  in  cutting  down  woods  and  build- 
ing roads,  no  proper  military  operations  being  at  that  time 
curied  on.  When  Manassas  was  evacuated  by.  the  Bebels, 
in  the  spring  of  1862,  Almy's  regiment  went  to  Vienna,  a 
few  miles  west  from  Washington.  When  General  McClel- 
Ud  moved  down  the  Peninsula,  this  regiment  went  with 
him,  in  .General  Fitz-Johu  Porter's  division.  It  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  but  did  not  participate  in 
mnch  of  the  fighting  in  the  campaign  ogunst  Kchmond. 
A  singular  accident  fn^Tented  it  from  taking  part  in  the 
seven  days'  battle  immediately  before  Richmond.  The 
regiment,  with  others,  was  sent  out  on  an  expedition  under 
General  Stoneman,  expecting  to  meet  the  enemy  and  to  see 
some  bard  service.  Bat  they  did  not  find  the  enemy  as 
they  expected  ;  and  they  were  cut  off  from  the  mun  body 
of  die  Federal  forces  by  a  movement  of  the  Rebels  in  their 
rear.  For  several  days  the  whole  force  was  supposed  to  be 
eiq)tiired  by  the  Rebels ;  hut  General  Stoneman  retreated 
dcnni  the  York  River,  and  then  marched  up  the  James,  re- 
joining the  main  body  of  the  army,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
or  eight  days,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  They  thus  escaped 
iu  safety  &om  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  they  lost  all 
Qieir  camp  equipage,  which  was  burned ;  and  for  three 
weeks  after  their  return  they  were  without  tents  to  shelter 
them. 

After  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  withdrawn  &om  the 
Peninsula,  Almy's  regiment  was  joined  to  General  Pope's 
army,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Manassas,  August  29 
and  30, 1862.  From  the  first  day's  fight  Almy  came  out 
unharmed,  but  upon  the  second  day  he  was  killed.  His 
company  was  ordered  to  take  a  certain  battery.  They 
charged  and  took  it.  But  on  capturing  this  battery,  they 
found  a  second  still  in  front.  WhUe  advancing  against  the 
second  battery  they  came  under  a  very  severe  cross-fire,  and 
were  forced  to  retire.    While  retreating,  Almy  was  heard 
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to  exclaim,  "  God !  they  '11  annihilate  tu ! "  and  the  words 
had  scarcely  been  spoken  vrhen  a  bullet  etnick  him  in  the 
head  and  inBtantty  killed  him.  The  field  was  left  in  poBses- 
sion  of  the  enemy  ;  hence  his  body  was  not  recoTcred,  and 
no  memento  marks  its  restiiig-ptace. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  twent7-6iz  years  and  two 
months  old.  His  career  as  a  soldier  was  every  way  credit- 
able to  him,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  &om 
Hiyor  Joseph  Hayes  of  the  Eighteenth  Regiment  will  testi- 
fy.   Major  Hayes  says :  — 

**  His  conduct  in  the  late  engagement,  in  which  he  fell,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  highest  praise  by  all  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
with  bim.  He  fell  right  in  the  very  front,  while  bravely  cheering 
on  his  men  nnder  a  most  galling  fire,  and  displayed  to  the  last  a 
spirit  of  intrepidity  and  gallantty  surpassed  by  no  one.  Lieutenant 
Almy  was  always  prompt,  ^ithful,  and  zealous,  and  cheeifo!  too^  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier." 


Almy's  cheerful  performance  of  his  duty  was  especially 
noteworthy.  His  letters  to  his  friends  were  always  writ- 
ten in  good  spirite,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  more  distin- 
guished, however,  by  the  general  balance  of  his  faculties 
than  by  extraordinary  pre-eminence  in  any  special  depart- 
ment. He  possessed  good  judgment,  the  best  common 
sense,  and  great  tact  in  all  practical  matters.  He  had  much 
kindness  of  heart  and  was  always  good-natured  and  dieer- 
ful.  His  qualities  as  a  friend  and  companion  cannot  be 
spoken  of  too  highly.  He  enlisted  in  the  military  service 
of  bis  country  from  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  in 
dying  he  ended  generously  a  life  which  he  bad  generous- 
ly lived. 
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Secmd  LJentenant  ISth  Mus.  Vols.  (Infantiy),  Januu?  16,  1883; 
Tint  lieutenant,  May  18, 1863 ;  killed  at  Fredericbbnrg,  Ta^  Decun- 
ber  IS,  186S. 

ARTHUR  DEHON  was  born  January  24,  1841,  the 
son  of  William  and  Caroline  (Inches)  Dehon  of  Bos- 
Ion.  He  was  prepared  for  college  at  Mr.  Tower's  school 
in  Boston ;  at  the  boarding-school  of  Mr.  T.  F.  Allen  in 
Sterling,  Mass,  (afterwards  removed  to  New  Bedford) ; 
ind  finally  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  entered  college  as  a  Freshman  in 
the  Class  of  1861,  and  he  continued  with  it  for  nearly 
two  year?.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Theodore  Dehon,  where  he  was  do- 
ing excellently  until  his  health,  which  was  always  delicate, 
gave  way.  He  was  accordingly  led,  in  February,  1861, 
to  try  the  rough  medicine  of  a  Toyf^  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  war  found  him  in  California.  He 
soon  returned,  however,  and  at  once  showed  his  eagerness 
to  join  the  troops  already  in  the  field.  At  first  it  seemed 
that  he  might  be  unable  to  follow  out  his  wishes  immediate- 
ly, and  in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend  dated  October  18,  1861,  he 
TTote, "  I  mean  to  be  reconcOed  and  do  wbat  I  can  to  live 
uu  jMur  et  9aM  reproche."  Later,  alter  Ball's  Bluff,  in  the 
same  spirit  he  wrote  again :  "  The  more  reverses  the  more 
I  wish  to  go.  But  at  present  my  duty  keeps  me  here,  and 
I  mean  to  try  to  be  cheerful  and  keep  up  my  spirits."  He 
bad  not  long  to  wait  before  his  wishes  were  fulfilled.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, Colonel  Webster. 

His  letters  &om  the  field  began  the  same  month,  and  in 
February  he  was  already  so  pleased  with  his  new  profession 
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as  to  Trite :  "  I  viah  to  see  one  fight  as  a  line  officer,  and  I 
should  not  desire  to  change  were  it  not  that  I  vish  to  get  into 
the  Regular  service."  On  the  13th  of  Maj,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  First  .Lieutenant.  In  a  letter  of  the  16tli  of  the 
same  month,  dated  near  Fredericksbui^,  he  thus  mentions 
one  of  his  first  experiences  of  the  hardships  of  the  march: — 

"  We  anived  here  at  twelve,  a.  h.,  on  Wednesday,  in  a  pouring 
rain,  alter  a  march  of  thirty-four  miles.  We  started  on  Monday  at 
twelve,  A.  K.,  —just  forty-eight  honrs.  Tuesday  we  marched  eigh- 
teen miles  under  the  hottest  sun,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  did  it 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.  Every  step  seemed  to  be  the 
last;  bnt  I  was  bound  to  go  in  with  the  regiment.  Only  two  o(hd- 
panies  brought  in  more  men  than  I  did." 

Meanwhile  he  had  learned  the  true  feeling  of  an  officer 
towards  his  men.     He  says  :  — 

"  I  do  this  to  show  the  boys  I  take  an  interest  in  their  sending 
thar  money  home,  and  so  encourage  it.  I  want  them  to  feel  I  am 
interested  in  them,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to  assist  them." 

At  Cedar  Mountain  he  had  his  first  taste  of  battle.  He 
writes:  — 

**  I  was  ordered  to  monnt '  Joe,'  and  lake  an  order  to  the  wagon- 
train.  WheD  I  returned  the  regiment  had  moved  toward  the  firing. 
The  firing  commenced  about  two. ....  I  caught  the  regiment  about 
six,  and  dismounted  and  took  my  place  in  the  company.  We 
leached  the  field  about  half  past  seven.  About  eight  o'clock  we 
were  in  first  positiiH],  and  a  shell  came  and  exploded  over  us.  We 
moved  quickly,  sopposing  the  Rebels  were  at  least  a  mile  or  two 
ofi*.  When  we  reached  the  second  powtioo,  what  was  our  sotioise 
to  receive  a  volley  of  rifio-balb ;  for  a  moment  I  feared  the  regi- 
ment would  break.  We  were  marching  by  the  fiank,  and  the  men 
started  a  little  for  (he  right.  Every  officer  promptly  stopped  thetn, 
brought  them  to  the  front,  and  ordered  them  to  lie  down  on  their 
bellies.  We  delivered  one  volley,  the  Rebel  battery  openiog  with 
shell  and  grapeshot  all  the  time.  The  rifie  firing  lasted  fiom  fif- 
teen to  twen^  minutes,  and  the  enemy  were  within  fifty  yards. 
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....  We  were  under  fire  about  two  boon  and  a  half,  and  only 
■boot  fire  men  left  the  ranks,  none  from  our  company. ....  The 
time  we  were  nnder  fire  seemed  to  me  about  half  an  faoor.  I  did 
■Ml  feel  frightened  or  want  to  ran,  bnt  I  eonld  not  help  stooping 
\a  aToid  the  sheila,  though  they  were  not  half  so  bad  as  the  rifle- 
billi.  The  crack  of  the  rifles  made  me  feel  a  little  nervoos,  bnt  I 
ni  too  mnch  taken  up  with  the  company  to  be  scared. ....  I  be- 
lieve the  Rebels  have  skedaddled;  bnt  the  papers  will  tell  you 
Dore  than  I  know.  I  am  waiting  for  them  to  find  out  about  the 
latde." 

A  little  later  be  served  as  Adjutant  of  his  re^ment,  and 
was  consequently  a  good  deal  in  the  society  of  Colonel  Web- 
ster, for  whom  all  his  letters  show  the  warmest  affection  and 
the  most  soldierly  loyalty.  That  the  feeling  was  not  only 
on  his  part  is  manifeeted  by  a  pass^e  in  one  of  the  Colo- 
nel's letters :  "  There  site  by  my  side  Arthur,  —  a  hero  in 
the  conflict,  cool,  calm,  and  brave."  Unfortunately,  Arthur 
was  only  too  soon  to  prove  hie  faithfulness  to  his  conunand- 
er  aod  his  father's  friend,  and  to  deserve  and  win  once 
more  the  praise  which  he  had  already  earned. 

Colonel  Webster  was  killed  at  the  second  Bull  Run ;  and 
Uentenant  Dehon,  when  the  flght  was  over,  obtained  per- 
nussion  to  go  outside  the  lines  of  our  armjr  to  search  for  his 
body,  although  he  was  informed  that  tl^  intention  of  the 
Confederates  was  to  retain  all  officers.  He  was  detained, 
in  fact ;  but  Dr.  Guild,  General  Lee's  Medical  Director,  on 
bearing  the  circumstances  from  Dr.  McFarland,  the  Medi- 
cal Director  of  General  Pope's  army,  very  courteously  gave 
him  a  pass  for  the  desired  purpose.  Then  for  several  hours 
he  searched  in  rain,  but  having  at  last  found  the  remains, 
he  buried  them  himself  on  the  spot.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, baring  obtained  an  ambulance,  he  returned,  disin- 
terred the  body  from  ite  deep  grave  with  his  naked  hands 
for  want  of  any  instrument,  and  succeeded  by  his  untiring 
eaeigy  in  having  it  sent  home  to  Massachusetts,  where,  but 
for  his  efforts,  it  would  never  have  arrived. 
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He  vrote  :  "  Every  one  I  have  met  feels  and  deplores  Qio 
loss  of  the  Colonel ;  he  was  bo  brave  and  gentle.  The  regi- 
ment feels  it  most,  and  moams  him  as  a  friend  and  com- 
mander." How  he  had  fared  in  the  engagement  maj  be 
judged  from  his  ovn  vords :  — 

"The  B«beb  stole  1117  eword,  pistola,  and  belt.  I  had  a  ballet 
throngh  my  coat  and  pantaloons  in  the  fight,  which  rained  them, 
and  in  the  stampede  of  the  wagon-tnin  moat  of  my  ba^age  was 
lost,  which  leaves  me  neariy  deatitnte. .  —  Williams  says  I  look 
ten  years  older  since  I  retamed  from  Bebeldom ;  but  I  sm  well 
and  hearty,  though  this  work  is  enough  to  make  the  jonngest  old." 

At  South  Mountain  the  writer  met  him,  and  he  expressed 
a  modest  satisfaction  that,  joining  the  regiment  as  he  did  in 
the  field*  vei7  young,  and  being  at  the  outset  unknown  to 
most  of  the  officers,  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  their  re- 
spect. A  boy  fresh  tram  coIl^;e,  he  might  well  be  pleased 
to  have  successfully  endured  the  severe  scrutiny  of  older 
men  ;  but  bis  gallantry  was  already  known  beyond  the  Iim< 
its  of  his  regiment. 

Three  days  later,  at  Antietam,  he  had  another  chance  to 
prove  his  manhood,  and  he  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
need.  Most  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  were  killed  or 
vounded,  and  hardly  an  officer  remained  unhurt. 

"  Theu,"  he  says,  "  they  seemed  to  oome  to  me  for  orden,  as  I 
was  the  only  field  or  staff  officer  left.  AAer  the  color-sergeant  was 
shot,  I  ordered  three  diSerent  men  to  take  the  colors  op,  and  saw 
one  after  another  wounded ;  and  when  the  last  fell,  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  order  another  up,  so  I  picked  them  up  and  broa^t  them 
off  myself,  till  we  were  out  of  danger,  and  thee  gave  them  to  one 
of  the  men." 

For  this  he  was  honorably  mentioned  in  the  report  of  his 
brigade  commander.  But  his  labors  did  not  end  here.  As 
soon  as  his  regiment  was  sent  to  the  rear,  he  rode  to  Colo- 
nel Coulter,  now  commanding  the  brigade  in  the  absence  of 
General  Hartsuff,  woimded,  and  offered  his  services,  which 
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vere  accepted.  For  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  for  sereral 
dijs  afterwards,  be  accordingly  did  double  duty,  as  Adju- 
tint  of  his  regiment  and  as  Acting  ABfiiatant  Adjutant-Oen- 
enl  of  the  brigade. 

In  the  same  month  of  September,  Lieutenant  Debon  vas 
detuled  as  Acting  Aide-de-Gamp  to  Major-Gteneral  Meade, 
then  temporarUy  commanding  the  Twelflh  Army  Corps. 
He  was  present  in  bis  new  position  at  the  reriev  when  the 
President  visited  the  army,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam,  and  it  seems  to  have  suf^^ted  a  contrast  to  bis 
mind.  "  I  notice  these  reviews  in  the  field  are  not  so  well 
condncted  as  the  militia  reviews.  No  collation,  no  cham- 
pigne,  etc.,  but  hard  work  and  no  dinner.  I  give  my  vote 
for  the  militia." 

There  is  little  to  tell  from  this  time  until  the  day  of  bis 
death.    In  his  last  letter  be  writes  as  follows :  — 

"  D«oeiiiber  9. 

'  It  seems  quite  (bnny  to  be  aUing  in  one's  tent,  jast  as  comibrt- 
ibk  as  can  be,  and  with  the  consdomneM  that  there  wQl  be  an 
Ktka  to-morrow.  Generally  the  night  before  an  acUon  we  have 
been  so  basy  or  so  tired  that  rest  and  sleep  were  most  sought  after. 
But  DOW  one  has  a  perfect  opportunity  to  ut  down  comfortably  and 
contemplate  it.  We  shaJl  crosa,  I  tiunk,  without  a  serioas  flgbt, 
and  thall  not  have  one  till  we  get  near  Richmond;  but  I  can't 
lelL  I  hope  we  shall  thrash  them  severely,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  Bstig&ctory  peace.  I  shall  try  to  do  my  duty  to-morrow,  and 
be  of  what  assistance  I  can  to  the  Greneral,  and  endeavor  to  repay 
bj  well-d(»ng  bis  uniforxa  kindness." 

"Decemlier  10,  V,  a.  k. 

"  P.  S. — No  orders  for  us  yet,  though  some  of  the  artery  has 
been  put  in  motion.    Good  by.    The  batteries  are  moving." 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  told  by  General  Meade's  letter  to 
Ur.  Dehon :  — 

"  CiMT  OFFOsm  S^asxBiOKBBuao,  Vx.,  December  16, 1B6S. 

"  Dub  Sm,  —  It  was  my  p^fiil  duty  to  telegraph  you  yeft- 
terday  of  the  loss  of  your  son  Arthur.    He  feu  m  the  i 
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of  the  13th  instant,  while  endeavoring  to  cwry  aa  impcoluit 
order  to  one  of  mj  brigade  ccminuuiden.  He  was  seen  to  &]]  from 
hia  bone,  and  was  immediateljr  approached  b;  an  officer  in  Hie 
▼idnitj,  who,  finding  life  extinct,  removed  hia  watch  from  bis  per- 
aon.  The  ground  on  which  he  fell  remaining  at  the  doae  of  the 
action  in  the  possession  of  the  enamj,  hla  &te  was  involved  in  nn- 
certtunty  nntil  jeaterday  afternoon,  when,  under  a  fiag  of  trace,  a 
search  was  made  for  our  dead  and  wounded,  and  Arthur's  body  was 
foond  where  he  was  seen  to  &U. 

"  My  experience  of  the  unneceaaary  sufibring  oocaaioned  to  rela- 
tions and  fiienda  by  the  premature  announcement  of  the  loss  of 
officers,  and  the  bope  I  would  not  abandon  till  forced  l^  positive 
evidnooe,  that  it  mi^t  please  God  in  his  infinite  men^  to  spare 
Arthur,  induced  me  to  make  no  effort  to  tel^raph  you  till  the 
result  of  yeaterday'a  examination  proved  he  was  no  more.  His 
body  was  immediately  taken  chai^  of  by  the  offioen  of  my  staff, 
and  every  respect  pud.  This  morning  my  aide-de-camp.  Captain 
Coxe,  has  taken  him  to  Washington,  with  his  servant,  horse,  and 
hia  personal  efi'ecta,  and  was  directed  to  telegraph  yon  of  this  &ct, 
and  make  such  arrangements  as  you  might  deiire. 

"  In  addition  to  the  pain  which  always  acoompanies  the  dnty  I 
am  now  discharging,  I  have  now  to  mourn  the  loaa,  not  only  of  a 
&ithfdl  and  effldent  officer,  but  that  of  a  valned  and  cherished 
&iend.  During  the  brief  apace  that  Arthur  and  myself  have  bem 
officially  oonnected,  I  bad  time  to  learn  his  many  good  qoaUtiea,  hia 
hif^  sense  of  duty,  his  anuability  of  dispoution,  and  that  which 
most  particnlariy  charmed  me,  his  earnest  desire  to  promote  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  hi^pinees  of  yourself  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

"I  am  aware,  my  dear  sir,  of  the  impoaaibility  of  offering  cons(d»- 
tiwi  to  one  afflicted  as  yon  are.  All  I  can  oSer  is  sympathy  aod 
condolence,  in  wlucb  I  am  joined  by  the  whole  diviutm,  to  whom 
Arthur  had  become  endeared  by  his  manly  character  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  personal  gallantry.  In  the  army  yoor  sod  is  tivly  and 
8inoer«1y  mourned ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  be  reomdled  to  the 
sacrifice  you  have  been  called  on  to  make,  the  repotation  he  bad 
acquired,  the  love  that  waa  borne  him,  and  the  grief  his  death  has 
oocasimied,  might  in  a  measure  soften  tbe  severity  of  the  blow. 

"  Believe  me,  I  feel  most  deeply  Cia  yon,  and  earnestly  pray  God 
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win  give  yon  strength  to  support  the  .affliction  which  He,  for  Koaa 
(ood  pnrpoee,  bu  vinted  you  with. 

"  Host  truly  nod  sincerely  yonrs, 

"  Geo.  6.  Mkadb. 
"Wh.  Dehoit,  Esq." 

Id  his  report,  which  fomiB  part  of  his  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  General  Meade 
pays  this  further  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  young  aid : 
"The  loBB  of  Lieutenant  Dehon  (Twelfth  MassacbusettB 
B^iment),  my  aid,  is  greatly  to  be  deplored,  aa  he  was  a 
young  man  of  high  promise,  and  endeared  to  aU  who  knew 
him  for  his  manly  virtues  and  amiable  qualities." 

There  ore  delicacies  of  youthful  character  which  it  is  as 
hard  to  portray  in  words  as  for  the  sculptor  to  fix  in  marble 
the  changing  beauty  and  evanescent  grace  of  youthM  fefr- 
tnrea.  To  say  that  Arthur  Dehon  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  chivalrouB  of  soldiers,  the  truest  of  friends,  the 
most  affectionate  of  sons  and  brothers,  is  still  to  miss  the 
secret  of  his  virtue  and  his  charm.  His  short  story  haa 
been  told  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  but  his  deep- 
est and  most  sacred  feelings  cannot  appear  in  any  public 
lecord.  The  writer  saw  him  a  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
and  he  then  spoke  witii  a  most  touching  humility  and  ten- 
demess  of  his  aspiration  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  of  the  afibction  of  which  he 
was  the  centre.  But  these  things  cannot  be  told.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that,  unselfish  and  devoted,  he  lived  fbr 
others  and  he  died  for  his  country. 
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HENRY  JONAS  DOOUITLE. 

Captun  (md  A.  D.  C.  (U.  S.  Yob.),  April,  1662;  died  at  Bacine, 
Wa.,  Augmt  10, 186%,  o(  diwBse  contracted  in  the  aeirice. 

HENEY  JONAS  DOOUTTLE  was  bom  March  4, 1839, 
in  Rochester,  Nev  York,  the  boq  of  James  B.  and 
Hary  Lovina  (Cutting)  DooUtUe.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Abraham  Doolittle,  Dovlittle,  or  Dulitell,  who  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Colony  of  New  Haven  in  1644, 
and  was  chosen  marshal  of  the  Colony  twenty  years  later. 
In  his  autobiography  in  the  Class-Book  he  thuB  describes 
his  school  and  college  days :  — 

"  I  was  kept  steadily  in  school  (the  common  school)  till  I  was 
ten  years  old,  when  I  was  transferred  to  a  high  school  at  Wanaw, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Horace  Briggs.  My  father  remoTed  to 
Wisoonsin.  When  I  was  twelve  I  entered  the  school  of  one  Stow, 
in  Racine,  and  began  Latin. 

"  Id  aboat  one  year  I  was  put  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  RosveQ 
Faik,  D.  D.,  who  opened  a  school  at  Racine,  aoder  a  charter  from 
the  State  incorporating  Racine  College.  I  continued  at  school  here 
ontil  I  was  seTenteen.  I  then  left  foroneyear;  and  during  the  lum- 
mer  months  I  worked  with  a  party  of  en^neers  on  the  oonitnictioo 
of  the  Radne  and  Hienssippi  Railroad.  In  Jnne,  1857, 1  deter* 
mined  to  come  to  Harvard ;  and,  after  a  little  brushlDg  up  in  my 
studies,  came  on.  I  reached  CanUiridge  in  August,  was  examined 
in  September,  and  admitted  as  an  undergraduate.  Owing  to  my 
poor  fit  in  the  classics,  and  especially  in  the  Greek,  I  was  condi- 
tioned in  Greek  Grammar  and  prose  reading,  but  soon  nibbed  the 
conditions  off. 

"The  first  vacation  I  spent  with  my  relatives  in  Wycmung 
County.  The  next  term  I  'trained'  with  other  members  of  my 
Class  for  the  race  to  come  off  at  Springfield  in  July,  1858.  Owing 
to  the  deatb  of  one  of  the  Tale  crew  by  drowning,  the  race  was 
^ven  up.  I  trained  the  next  term  for  rowing.  We  pulled  in  the 
Juniata  at  the  celebraloon  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
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ker  HQI,  our  boat  taking  the  second  prize.  In  Jul^  folloiriDg  I 
pclled  at  Worcester  in  the  College  Begalto.  Our  boat  (the  Avon) 
wu  beaten  hj  the  shell  boats  (bung  a  lap-streak),  but  beat  the 
otben  of  the  same  dtase." 

IT  any  member  of  the  Class  of  1861  had  been  asked,  at 
the  time  of  graduation,  which  of  our  number  would  be 
die  first  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  disease,  perhaps  the  subject 
of  this  brief  sketch  would  have  been  the  last  to  be  selected. 
His  large  and  powerfiil  &ame,  bis  strong  constitution  made 
still  firmer  by  athletic  habits,  seemed  to  promise  him  a  life 
of  Tigorous  health  prolonged  to  a  green  old  age.  And  yet 
he  was  the  first  to  die ;  and  he  died,  not  as  some  others 
of  the  Class  who  soon  followed  him,  by  the  bullet  of  the 
enemy,  but  on  the  bed  of  sickness. 

The  materials  which  the  writer  of  this  notice  has  at  his 
command  are  but  scanty.  Only  a  few  facts  of  Doolittle's 
histoiy  after  graduating  can  be  given.  The  summer  of 
1861  he  spent  in  Washington  with  his  father,  Senator  Doo- 
little  of  Wisconran.  He  soon,  however,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Racine,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  law.  He 
also  acted  as  military  instructor  to  two  companies  of  Wis- 
ixNisin  troops,  —  one  the  company  of  Captain  Lynn,  the 
other  a  company  at  Darlington.  He  sought  for  himself  an 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in  the  field,  and  was  prom- 
ised by  Governor  Randall  the  position  of  Migor  in  one  of 
the  Wisconsin  regiments ;  but  for  reasons  not  stated,  the 
Governor  failed  to  fulfil  his  promise.  But  his  patriotism 
did  not  grow  cold  under  this  disappointment,  and  early 
in  the  spring  of  1862  he  received  and  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment upon  the  staff  of  Generid  C.  S.  Hamilton,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  served  first  under  General  McGlellaa 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign  against  Richmond,  afterwards 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  still  later  near  Corinth,  Mississippi. 

A  sliort  time  before  his  death  be  applied  for  a  ten  days' 
furlough,  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  celebrar 
tion  of  bis  parents'  silver  wedding,  July  27,  1862.    But 
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before  he  received  the  furloi^h,  he  vas  attacked  wit^  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  was  carried  home  only  to  die.  A  touchiug 
circumstance  connected  with  his  ilhiess  ia,  that,  while  in  the 
delirium  of  fever,  after  his  return,  he  ima^ned  himself 
still  on  his  journey,  and  piteously  entreated  that  he  might 
be  taken  home.  But  the  skill  of  the  physician  was  unable 
to  save  him,  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-throe  years  and  five  months,  he  died. 

The  cast  of  Doolittle's  mind  eminently  corresponded  wiUi 
the  Btnicture  of  his  body.  Both  were  unusually  strong 
and  vigorous.  He  was  a  man  of  firmly  estabhshed  convic- 
tions, and  he  adhered  to  them  with  great  tenacity.  But 
his  mind  was  well  balanced,  and  his  judgment  was  clear 
and  sound.  His  moral  character  was  unimpeachable,  and 
his  regard  for  duty  hearty  and  unwavering.  He  gave  him- 
self with  true  patriotic  ardor  to  the  military  service  of  his 
countiy,  and  he  would  be  the  last  to  regret  the  life  which 
he  sacrificed  in  his  zeal  for  her  cause. 

If  he  bad  lived,  he  would  have  been  sure  of  an  hono^ 
able  and  useful  career.  His  strength  of  character  must 
necessarily  have  given  him  a  commanding  position  in  any 
community ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  made  for  himself  a  place  among  the  most  honored 
public  men  of  his  State. 
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STEPHEN  GOODHUE  EMERSON. 

Privite  1st  MuB.  Tob.  (InAntr^),  Jdj,  1863 ;  killed  at  Chancellon- 
nQe,  Vs.,  May  3, 1863. 

rpHE  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  autobiogra- 
-L  phy  of  Ste|dien  Emerson  in  the  Glasa-Book.  They  are 
givea  at  some  length,  because  in  no  other  waj  can  the  traits 
of  his  simple  and  manly  nature  so  veil  be  shown :  — 

*■  I  was  bom  on  tbe  17th  of  July,  188S,  in  Cheiter,  New  Hunp- 
ttiire.  My  fatiier'a  name  was  Nathaniel  French  Emerson,  and 
be  was  also  a  native  of  this  town,  u  well  as  my  grandfather, 
John  Emerson.  Up  to  1858  my  &tfaer  owned  a  Urge  &nn  in 
Chester,  and  I  was  brought  up  a  farmer's  boy,  which  I  hare  always 
esteemed  a  drcunutance  to  congratulate  myself  on,  though,  in  many 
respects,  likely  enough,  it  was  not  sa  At  any  rale,  they  wer«  hap- 
17  years,  and  gave  me,  perhaps,  a  good  degree  of  bodUy  strength, 
snd  a  great  mass  of  pleasant  recollecti<Hi8  pertiuning  to  rora)  scenes, 
Arming  occupations,  the  pleasant  vidssitudea  of  the  seasons,  and  a 
thoDsaDd  other  lu^ipy  things  of  that  nature,  which  I  shall  carry 
with  me  all  my  life.  If  I  were  ever  to  be  a  poet,  I  would  go  back 
to  those  halcyon  days  for  the  material  of  my  poetry  ;  and  now,  my 
■Section  for  the  soil,  for  the  plough,  the  scythe,  and  the  apple-bas- 
kel  is  slill  fresh,  and,  as  far  as  mere  propensities  go,  I  would  love 
to  be  a  &nner  now  better  than  almost  anything  else.  But  these 
particulars  are  unessential,  and  I  pass  them  over. 

"  I  attended  diatrict  schools,  &&,  until  I  was  thirteen  years  old, 
when  I  first  became  interested  in  study  at  a  school  kept  by  Silas 
V.  Uoore  of  Chester,  who  was  an  expert  teacher,  and  drew  out  my 
ambition  remarkably.  Then  I  attended  Chester  Academy  for  three 
jeus  (also  tinder  him),  and  studied  Latin  and  Greek  somewhat, 
and  in  1855  went  away  to  try  ray  hand  at  school-teaching  in  Salem, 
New  Hampshire. 

"  I  was  now  thinking  of  going  to  college,  not  from  any  special 
circnmstance  tibat  I  know  of,  excepting  that  I  liked  study  and  such 
pmsuits  pretty  well ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  my  father's  financial 
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f  roepecU  vere  not  favorable.  But  I  had  an  impression  that,  har- 
ing  only  one  life  to  live,  it  was  beat  to  commence  it  wisely  and  de- 
liberately, and  fiirthennore  that  a  college  education  woold  add  moch 
to  one's  power  of  enjojing  life,  even  a  iarmer's,  thioagh  opening 
literature  to  him,  and  cnltivatiDg  his  taste. 

"  I  fitted  for  college  at  FhillipB  Academy,  Andover,  (Dr.  Tay- 
lor, principal,)  entering  the  aeoond  middle  class  there  in  the  spring 
of  ISfiS,  and  gradaating  in  1856.  Then  I  deferred  gnng  to  col- 
lege, and  taught  school  that  fkll  and  winter,  two  terms  in  Efiing- 
ham.  New  Hampehire,  which  is  on  the  Maine  line,  np  near  the 
mountains.  This  was  a  pleasant  period,  and  my  snccess  was  very 
good ;  but  it  was  by  accident  that  I  went  so  far  back  oat  of  the 
world.  I  spent  that  summer  at  home  agtun  on  the  farm,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1858,  a  year  and  a  half  after  graduation  at  Andorer, 
entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Harvard  College,  one  term  in 
advance. 

*'  Captmn  John  Emerson,  my  grandfather,  was  the  son  of  Sam- 
uel Emerson,  who  came  to  Chester  from  Haverhill,  Massachnsetts. 
Samnel  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Emerson  of  Haverhill  ....  Jon- 
athan's astxr,  Hannah,  was  Mrs.  Dustin  of  Haverhill,  who  was 
carried  away  into  Canada  (as  I  have  the  story)  by  tJie  Indians,  in 
their  descent  upon  Haverhill,  and  who  killed  her  captors,  and  made 

her  way  home  throng^  the  wilderness My  father  has  been  a 

teacher  for  quite  a  period  of  his  life.     Then  he  carried  on  bu^ineea 

in  Boston In  the  financial  crifiis  of  1857  he  fiuled,  and  is  siill 

involved,  to  some  degree,  in  the  troubles  resulting  therefrom. 
This  has  made  me  difficulty  in  my  educational  course,  ^ongh  no 
serious  hardship  ;  nothiug  which  I  am  not  better  for. 

"  My  mother  before  her  marriage  was  Clarissa  Goodhue.  She 
was  daughter  of  Stephen  Goodhue,  who  resided  in  Hebron,  Hew 
Hampshire,  and  a^erwards  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  .... 

"My  college  course  has  been  attended  with  difficulties,  more  or 
less  (of  a  pecuniary  kind),  all  the  way.  I  have  depended  on  tbe 
College  somewhat  for  assistance.  I  practised  economy  by  way  of 
boarding  myself  for  a  while  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
course,  and  I  held  the  office  of  monitor  in  the  Junior  year.  Last 
winter  (1860  -  61)  I  taught  school  fourteen  weeks  in  Putnaoisvilte, 
Danvers.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  school  indeed.  I  like  the  baaa- 
ness  of  teaching  so  much  that  I  would  almost  be  indnoed  to  fbUovr 
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ii  for  life,  if  there  were  not  another  pursuit  akin  to  it  which  has 
bigfaer  cUims  and  attractions.  .... 

"Hj  college  life  has  been  uneventful  j  jet  there  is  one  event 
vhicb,  as  being  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  to  me,  I 
DISC  not  pass  over  here.  In  February,  1660,  about  the  oom- 
mncement  of  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year,  there  occurred 
I  change  whicb  related  to  the  inmost  feelings  and  affections  of  my 
heart,  —  a  change  towards  God.  I  bninbly  thank  Him  tor  such  a 
cbange.  The  beginning  was  small,  but  light  and  peace  have  grown 
ID  my  mind  since.  It  promises  greater  and  happier  things  to  me 
in  the  future.  It  was  through  my  relations  with  the  Chestnut  Street 
Society  in  Chelsea,  and  throngh  the  efforts  of  its  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Ur.  Plumb,  that  this  was  brought  abooL  I  have  been  connected 
vidi  that  society,  Sabbath  school,  Ac,  throngh  most  of  my  stay 
here,  and  have  been  a  member  of  tbe  church  there  since  last  Jnly. 
I  have  spent  my  Sabbatiis  mostly  at  home  in  Chelsea. 

"  My  intention  now  is  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and  I  shall 
go  to  Andover  for  that  purpose  either  inimetUately  or  in  the  course 
<^  a  year  or  two,  after  teaching,  it  may  be,  awhile.  But  I  am 
very  sanguine  now  about  my  future.  It  would  not  have  been 
mnch,  without  such  an  event  as  that  spoken  of  above ;  bnt  with 
Ihu,  my  purpose  in  life  is  at  once  clear,  my  success  sure." 

Emerson  carried  out  bis  intoDtion  of  eotfiriDg  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  conaectiDg  himself  with  that  ineti- 
tntion  in  September,  1861.  There,  by  hia  qoiet  eamest- 
oess  in  his  duties,  be  bood  gained  the  esteem  of  nev 
acquaintances,  as  he  had  in  his  college  life  gained  the 
aflectioQate  regard  of  his  Class. 

hi  the  summer  of  1862,  vhen  disaster  had  come  upon  our 
armies,  and  thinned  regiments  were  appealing  for  "  more 
men,"  bis  heart  vas  stirred  witbin  him ;  yet  he  was  not  one 
to  taUc  patriotism,  and  few  knew  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
He  had  been  away  for  some  weeks  to  recover  from  a  slight 
sickness,  and  one  day  after  bis  return  he  was  with  a  knot 
of  fellow-students  who  were  discussing  their  duty  in  view 
of  Uie  state  of  the  country.  Tlie  question  was  rather  jok- 
ingly asked,  **  Emerson,  will  you  enlist  if  we  will  ?  "    He 
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replied  in  the  calmeet  tone,  "  I  tave  enlisted,"  to  the  great 
surprise  of  those  about  him,  all  of  whom,  it  may  be  added, 
speedily  followed  his  example. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  mustered  in  as  a  private  in  Com- 
pany H,  First  Massachusetts  Yolunteers.  He  had  expected 
to  go  out  with  a  Chelsea  company  of  nine  months*  men,  but 
on  account  of  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  appointment  of  officers 
of  that  company,  and  also  on  account  of  his  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  filling  up  the  old  regiments,  he  changed  his 
mind. 

He  was  sent  to  Camp  Cameron  in  Cambridge,  July  31, 
1862 ;  and  in  a  short  time,  with  other  recruits,  was  for- 
warded to  Fortress  Monroe.  Owing  to  the  rapid  army 
movements  and  consequent  confusion,  be  did  not  reach  his 
regiment  till  September  4th,  when  be  foimd  it  near  Alex- 
andria. Not  many  weeks  elapsed  before  a  cousin  fi-om 
Williams  College  joined  his  company,  whose  society  proved 
a  great  acquisition. 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  mostly  in  picket  du^ 
and  road-building.  On  December  13th  Emerson  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  of  Fredericksbui^,  in  which  his  re^- 
ment  was  mostly  employed  in  skirmishing,  and  covered  the 
rear  when  the  army  recrossed  the  Rappahannock.  His 
powers  of  endurance  were  again  tasked  in  Bumside's  at- 
tempted advance,  which  was  stopped  by  the  mud ;  and  once 
more  his  regiment  returned  to  camp  routine  near  the  I^tz- 
hugb  House.  Ae  a  part  of  Carres  brigade,  of  Sickles^s 
corps,  the  First  Massachusetts  then  took  part,  under  Gen- 
eral Hooker,  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  Emer- 
son's name  was  in  the  list  of  "  missing."  His  cousin  had, 
with  him,  left  a  rifle-pit  at  a  critical  moment,  but,  being 
himself  just  wounded  for  the  second  time,  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  excitement.  His  relatives  hoped  that  he  had  been 
captured,  but  his  name  was  not  on  the  roll  of  prisoners  in 
Richmond.  A  friend  was  sent  to  recover  his  body,  if  in- 
deed he  had  been  killed,  but  was  not  permitted  to  reach 
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tbe  field.  The  terrible  sospicion  that  he  had  been  burned 
to  death  while  lying  wounded,  in  the  fire  which  followed 
the  battle,  added  pain  to  the  deepest  anxiety. 

ffis  classmates,  meeting  on  Commencement  day,  though 
monniiug  him  as  dead,  yet  passed  resolutions  so  worded  as 
not  to  mock  the  feeble  hope  yet  cherished  by  bis  parents. 
Weary  mouths  passed  on,  and  November  came  before  his 
fate  was  learned.  Then,  from  a  comrade  who  had  been 
vounded  and  taken  prisoner,  tlie  information  was  obtained 
tliat  our  classmate  was  instantly  killed  on  Sunday,  May  8, 
1S63.  This  informant  stated  that  he  himself,  Emerson, 
and  another,  not  having  heard  any  order  to  retreat,  were 
the  last  to  leave  a  rifle-pit  which  the  Rebels  had  nearly 
nuTounded.  As  they  were  retreating,  all  were  shot.  A 
b«Il  passed  through  Emerson's  head,  and  he  fell  ou  his 
back  without  a  word. 

No  words  were  necessary  from  him  in  bis  last  moments. 
His  tokens  of  affbction  bad  been  distributed  before  he  left 
home.  When  an  order  for  an  advance  came,  he  had  writ- 
tea,  "  I  am  very  glad  of  it I  am  ready.    Feel  as 

little  concerned  about  me  as  you  can.  Coounend  me  to 
God,  and  I  will  try  and  commend  myself  to  Him."  Ha 
was  ready,  not  merely  to  fight,  but  to  die.  Not  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  daring  or  braggadocio  did  he  say  this.  He  did 
not  know  from  experience  what  such  feelings  were.  He 
wrote,  moved  by  the  solemn  conviction  that  he  was  in  tbe 
path  of  duty,  his  heart  throbbing  with  a  patriotic  devotion 
which  shrank  at  no  sacrifice  for  his  country's  good. 

"  Let  tlie  war  go  on,"  he  says, "  let  it  take  all  that  it  needs, 
until  the  Rebellion  is  utterly  crushed."  Yet  there  was  no 
extravagance  in  his  nature.  Modesty,  gentieuess,  fidelity, 
conscieutiousuesB,  were  his  characteristics.  He  distrusted 
himself  almost  too  much.  Partiy  this,  aud  more,  perhaps, 
the  conviction  which  be  thus  expresses,  —  "  There  ore  oW 
soldiers  by  the  thousand  la  the  army  who  deserve  commts- 
nons,"  —  prevented  his  yielding  to  Uie  entreaties  of  friends 
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and  seeking  a  higher  poeitiou ;  and  ve  cannot  help  hoaoring 
the  feelings  which  prompted  the  words,  "  If  I  can  engage  in 
one  good  Tictorious  battle,  my  place  in  the  ranks  is  good 
enough  for  me."  We  think  of  what  our  classmate  was, 
of  hia  excellent  abUity  as  a  scholar,  and  of  the  weight  of  his 
character  as  a  man  and  a  ChriEtian,  and  picture  to  our- 
Belves  what  he  might  have  been  in  his  chosen  profession,  — 
honored,  useful,  and  happy,  —  happy  rather  in  usefulness 
than  in  honors.  We  then  recaJl  the  last  words  of  his  auto- 
biography,—  "My  success  is  sure,"  —  and  then  his  early 
and  sudden  death.  Is  this  the  success  of  which  he  was  so 
confident  ?  we  ask.  Yes,  true  success  ;  for  he  wrote  not  in 
arrogance  or  self-sufficiency,  but  with  a  calm,  steady  pur- 
pose ever  to  do  and  to  sufier  the  will  of  Him  whom  be 
rejoiced  to  call  Master  and  Saviour.  Thus  as  he  looked 
forward  into  the  future,  the  tomb  was  no  harrier  to  real 
saccess  ;  death  was  no  disappointment,  but  rather  tiie  en- 
trance upon  the  consummation  of  his  soul's  highest  hopes. 
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JOHX  LYMAN  FENTON. 

Prirata  9th  Mnu.  Battery,  Aagnst  5,  1S62 ;  Sergeant ;  died  at  Balti- 
mnt,  Joly  88,  ise3,  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  !. 

JOHN  LYMAN  FENTON,  bod  of  Orrin  and  Mehitable 
(White)  Fenton,  was  bcum  in  Mansfield,  Coonectiout, 
March  5, 1835.  He  vas  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  four. 
Vheu  he  was  about  a  year  old,  hie  father  removed  to  Diz- 
field,  Maine,  and  died  four  years  later.  The  widowed 
mother,  being  dependent  on  her  own  exertions  for  support, 
came  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  leaving  John  with  his 
grandmother,  in  Dizfield,  till  he  was  ten  years  of  e^  ;  when 
he  also  vaa  brought  to  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  Mr. 
Mansfield's  school.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  hia  knowU 
edge  of  his  mother's  circumstances  induced  him,  greatly 
agdnst  his  tastes  and  inclinations,  to  leave  school  and  assist 
in  his  own  support.  He  entered  into  mercantile  business  ; 
and  while  employed  at  Cambridge,  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  some  students,  which  rekindled  a  strong  desire  for  lit- 
erary knowledge.  At  last  he  determined  upon  his  course, 
and  though  expecting  to  contend  against  many  obstacles, 
rcsolred  to  acquire  a  professional  education.  On  returning 
home  one  evening,  he  expressed  his  intentions  to  his  moth- 
er, vho  was  astonished,  and  -saw  no  way  of  gratifying  bis 
vishes.  But  there  was  a  will,  and  a  way  was  provided. 
He  entered  the  Webster  Qrammar  School  in  Cambridge- 
port  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  rapidly  fitted  him- 
self to  enter  the  Cambridge  High  School,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  William  ■ 
P.  Bradbury.  He  completed  the  prescribed  course  in  1857, 
and  entered  Harvard  College  the  same  year,  then  twenty- 
two  years  old.  Owing  to  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  left 
college  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
and  entered  the  Dane  Law  School.  He  afterwards  studied 
in  the  office  of  J.  P.  Bichardson,  Esq.,  in  Cambridge,  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  June  21, 1860,  and  appointed  a  juBtJce 
of  the  peace  on  the  80th  of  August  in  the  same  year.  He 
practised  law  in  CharlestoTn  and  Gambridgeport,  Massa- 
cliusetts,  for  two  years,  with  good  success,  —  being  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Tweed  in  the  fonner  place,  and  wiUi  Mr. 
WOliam  F.  Engley,  in  the  latter. 

In  the  summer  of  1862,  when  government  was  mgently 
calling  for  enlistments,  and  men  were  greatly  needed  for 
their  country's  protection,  he  responded  by  enrolling  bis 
name  in  the  list  of  the  Ninth  Massachusetts  (De  Tecchies, 
afterwards  Bigelow's)  Battery,  August  5, 1862 ;  and  after 
a  month  set  out  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  returned  home 
during  the  following  spring,  on  a  short  furlough,  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Adelaide  Victoria  Burrill  of  Gambridgeport,  Mas- 
sachusetts, March  18, 1863.  She,  with  an  iniant  son,  sur- 
Tives  him. 

The  battery  was  in  no  engagement  until  the  afternoon  of 
July  2, 1863,  at  Gettysburg.  It  there  assisted  in  support- 
ing the  Third  Corps,  under  Major-General  Sickles.  When 
the  corps  was  driven  back,  the  battery  was  the  last  of  Gve  to 
leave  the  field,  while  Longstreet  was  advancing.  Reaching 
an  angle  made  by  two  stone  walls,  it  was  ordered  to  halt 
and  hold  the  position  at  any  cost,  without  infantry  support, 
until  a  new  line  could  be  formed.  Bravely  did  Captun 
Bigelow  hold  his  post  against  a  whole  Rebel  brigade,  whose 
centre  alone  could  be  reached  by  his  fire,  while  the  wings 
closed  in  on  either  side. 

After  Eufiering  a  fearful  loss,  with  every  horse  killed,  and 
only  one  commissioned  ofiicer  and  one  sergeant  left  for 
duty,  the  heroic  little  band  was  recalled,  having  given  Ma- 
jor-General Sickles  time  to  prepare  for  a  counter-charge,  in 
which  the  lost  ground  was  reguned,  and  the  guns  secured 
by  the  Fifth  Massachusetts  Battery,  Captain  Phillips. 

Among  the  disabled  sergeaats  was  Fenton,  who  was 
wounded  in  the  right  leg,  l>eIow  the  knee.  He  was  in  the 
most  exposed  position,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  af- 
terwards retaken  by  our  forces.    He  was  removed,  after 
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thiee  days,  to  the  Jarris  Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  vas 
Ihoo^^t  not  to  be  dangerouslj  wounded ;  but  fever  pros- 
tnted  him,  and,  gradually  sinking,  he  died  on  the  28th  of 
July.  His  wife  and  mother  reached  him  a  few  hours  before 
iuG  death,  and  were  present  at  his  burial  in  Loudon  Park, 
BUdmore.  During  the  following  autumn  his  remuns  were 
remoTed  to  the  Cambridge  Cemetery.  The  funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  Lee  Street  Church,  Cambridge,  the  Bev. 
H.  F.  Harrington  officiating,  and  the  Cambridge  Reserve 
Guard  performing  escort  duty. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^,  Captain  Big- 
elov,  (who  was  a  college  classmate  of  Sergeant  Fenton,) 
obtained  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  War'  for  Fenton  to  appear 
before  the  Board  of  Examining  Officers  for  the  United 
States  Colored  Service.  "  The  battery,  however,  receiving 
marching  orders,  he  preferred  to  remain  tmtil  the  campaign 
should  be  completed."  If  he  had  yielded  to  cupidity,  or 
ereo  commendable  self-interest,  he  might  have  saved  his 
life ;  scorning  such  personal  advantage,  he  sacrificed  his 
life  willingly  in  his  country's  holy  cause.  So  much  greater 
was  lus  desire  to  serve  his  country  where  he  was  most  need- 
ed than  to  secure  preferment. 

A  pleasant  incident  occurred  to  Sei^ant  Fenton  while 
in  the  hospital  at  Baltimore.  Mrs.  Johnson,  one  of  those 
angels  of  mercy  whose  visits  to  our  hospitals  always  brought 
cheerfulness  and  hope  to  the  inmates,  inquired  if  there  were 
any  Massachusetts  soldiers  at  the  hospital.  She  was  told 
that  there  was  one  named  Fenton.  She  remembered  that 
tLis  was  l^e  name  of  the  person  who  had  signed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Cambridge  High  School  at  the  sudden 
death  of  her  son,  the  former  principal  of  that  school.  She 
sought  him  out,  and  found  in  him  the  same  Fenton  who 
had  been  the  first  person  to  see  his  teacher  fall,  had  assisted 
to  remove  him,  and  had  been  by  his  side  when  be  died.  In 
return,  she  watohed  by  the  wounded  soldier  till  his  death, 
uid  provided  a  home  at  her  own  house  for  his  wife  and 
mother  while  at  Baltimore. 
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WILUAM  YATES  GHOLSON. 

First  LieaWnant  lOSth  OhioTok.  (Inftntr^),  J11I7I6, 1SS3;  Capttn, 
J11I7  S4,  1362;  kOled  U  Hartsrille,  Tenn^  December  7, 18G2. 

WILLIAM  YATES  GHOLSON,  Je.,  was  born,  March 
11, 1842,  in  Pontotoc,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Misrasmppi.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Yirgiuia 
and  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  whose  first  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Chancellor  Taylor  of  Vii^ia,  had  left  him  two  chil- 
dren,— Samuel  Creed  Gholson,  subsequently  a  physician 
in  Mississippi,  and  Ann  Jane  Gholson,  who  married  Mr. 
Gla^ow,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tred^ar  Iron  Works 
in  Richmond.  Removing  to  Mississippi  in  1835,  Ur.  Ghol- 
son there  married  Miss  Elvira  Wright,  the  mother  of  the 
subject  of  this  biography.  In  1845,  for  private  reasons,  he 
relinquished  hie  flourishing  law-practice  and  removed  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  became  at  one  time  city  soUcit- 
or,  and  in  1855  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
This  office  he  held  till  1860,  when  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Since  that  date  he  haa  resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench,  and 
resumed  the  profession  of  an  advocate. 

"The  GholsoDB,"  wrote  WOIiam,  in  1861,  "were  originally  of 
Saxon  deacent. ....  The  name  ib  a  very  rare  one,  borne,  I  think, 
only  by  oar  own  family.  My  father  has  examined  a  great  mnnj 
lists  of  EDglish  names,  and  found  in  one  gas^tteer  the  name  Ghol- 
Bton.    The  Pretender  st  one  time  assumed  the  name  (^  Ght^loo. 

"  Before  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Gholsons  were  settled  in 
Orange  County,  Tir^ia,  at  the  residence  lately  occnfoed  by 
Philip  P.  Barbour.  Doe  of  the  sons,  Thomas,  ray  great  gnuid* 
father,  moved  to  Brunawiii  County,  near  the  Meherrin  Biver,  and 
gave  the  name  to  a  town  there,  Gholsonville.  His  third  smi, 
TliomaB  Gholson,  Jr.,  my  immediate  ancestor,  was  tmn  in  1780, 
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muried  Miss  Ann  Tates,  wu  a.  member  of  Congresi  from  1807 
imtil  Ilia  destb,  Julj  i,  1816,  leaving  three  children,  of  whom  my 
&lber  waa  the  eldesL  Daniel  Wright,  my  great-Krandfather,  on 
the  mother'a  aide,  lived  in  Vit^nia.  His  son,  Daniel  Wright,  my 
graodbther,  moved  to  Miasieaippi,  and  married  Miaa  Martha  Pat- 
rick, a  celehrated  beauty  and  most  eatimable  lady.  He  was  Judge 
or  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi.  He  left  but  one  child,  Miss 
Elvira  Wright,  who  married  my  father  in  1639.  One  of  my  an- 
cestors, William  Yatee,  was  President  of  William  and  Mary's  Col- 
lege.    His  son,  Wdliam  Yates,  Jr.,  was  a  colonel  of  the  ReTO- 

These  genealogical  details  bare  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
case  of  one  who  was  to  take  up  arms  against  his  own  blood, 
as  it  were,  and  to  fall  in  the  second  American  revolution. 

Qholson's  schooling  began  in  1850,  and  was  confined  to 
private  institutions.  He  fitted  for  college  in  three  years, 
and  entered  Harvard  in  March,  1858,  at  the  commence- 
ueiit  of  the  second  tenn  of  the  Freshman  year  of  his  Class. 
"  I  cazinot,"  he  wrote,  "  exaggerate  the  importance  of  my 
college  experience.  Although  my  Sophomore  and  Junior 
fsars  afford  me  cause  for  poignant  regret,  yet  even  their  in- 
fluence  has  been  beneficial.  I  have  never  during  my  col- 
lege course  received  any  species  of  punishment  &om  my 
mperiors  ;  and  although  I  cannot  say  I  deserve  my  fortune, 
I  have  had  neither  '  private,' '  public/  nor  '  parietal '  admo- 
nition. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oneida  Boat-Club, 
the  Institute  of  1770,  the  Hasty-Pudding  Club,  and  two  se- 

cret  societies.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  College  choir 

Expect  to  study  law,  although  there  is  a  chance  of  my  en- 
tering the  army." 

That  the  latter  career  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  ia  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  seek  an  entrance  into  West  Point,  but  was  prevent- 
ed by  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  enlarging  that 
academy.  Deeming  the  measure  postponed  merely,  he  re- 
tamed  to  his  father's  country  residence  at  Avondale,  three 
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miles  from  CiDcinnati.  Here,  caring  little  for  society,  he 
becamo  a  diligent  student.  In  September  he  -nrites  to  a 
classmate  that  he  is  well  and  happy,  enjoying  his  home  and 
the  delightful  scenery  about  him.  Thirsting  for  the  lan- 
guages, he  takes  lessons  in  French  three  times  a  ireck,  and 
withal  bends  vigorously  to  the  law.  His  belief  in  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  national  cause  is  strong ;  and  his  mind, 
assured  by  the  reading  of  Buckle,  watches  with  tranquillity, 
though  with  deep  interest,  the  march  of  &te.  He  sees  that 
the  negro  must  fight,  and  that  the  peace  traitors  of  the 
North  are  the  moat  dangerous  foes  of  liberty. 

In  October  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  thought  of 
West  Point,  and  Senator  Slierman  advised  him  to  enter 
into  active  service.  To  this  he  was  also  urged  by  a  vague 
sense  of  duty  and  the  example  of  his  mates,  but  reason 
and  conscience  forbade;  and  hence  arose  "the  greatest 
stniggle  of  his  life." 

While  the  policy  of  the  government  appeared  to  him  dis- 
graceful and  the  war  not  yet  wholly  for  the  right,  his  heart 
could  not  participate  in  the  conflict.  He  turned  for  advice 
to  his  father,  who  counselled  (not  bade)  him  to  remain 
quiet  for  the  present.  He  so  decided,  but  with  this  reser- 
vation :  "  If  ever  the  war  becomes  one  of  right  and  justice, 
I  will  engage  in  it,  even  as  a  private  "  ;  and  he  went  back 
to  law,  French,  German,  and  Latin,  music,  philosophy,  and 
general  science.  The  year  elapsed  while  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed. 

The  contest,  meanwhile,  was  never  absent  from  Ghol- 
son's  thoughts.  In  February,  1862,  he  wrote :  "  I  confess 
I  do  not  much  like  the  law,  and  study  it  only  because  it 
seems  for  my  advantage."  In  May,  however,  "  I  now  find 
it  very  interesting."  This  spring,  the  first  he  had  ever 
passed  in  the  country,  was  highly  enjoyed  by  him,  and  in 
place  of  his  former  walks  he  rode  much  on  a  horse  which 
was  the  ^ft  of  bis  father.  "  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever 
been,"  he  writes.    In  July  came  the  President's  call  for 
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three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  but  the  West  showed 
no  response.  The  hour  had  struck  for  Gholson.  He  ob- 
toined  permission  of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  Germans,  inasmuch  as  the  religious  vievB  of  that 
class  vere  consonant  with  his  own,  and  because  he  desired 
to  leam  their  language  better.  He  opened  the  first  recruit- 
ing office  in  Cincinnati  under  the  new  call,  and  in  the  six 
weeks  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  regiment,  —  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Ohio,  —  he  frequently  visited  the 
capital,  Columbus,  on  business.  To  Oholsou  was  promised 
the  Acyutancy  ;  but  yielding  it  to  a  German,  he  was  made 
Lieutenant,  July  16th,  and,  on  the  24th,  senior  Captain. 
The  rendezvons  was  Camp  Dennison. 

While  he  was  here  drilling,  the  Sebels  made  their  feint  on 
Cincinnati,  and  suddenly,  on  the  night  of  September  3d,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  was  ordered  into  Kentucky,  badly 
armed  and  imperfectly  equipped  and  disciplined.  Company 
A,  however,  as  being  the  best  drilled,  was  actively  employed 
in  scouting  and  picketing.  On  the  13th  of  September  their 
station  was  Tunnel  Batteries,  Kentucky,  near  Cincinnati. 
On  the  23d  they  went  from  Covington  to  Louisville,  which 
they  found  in  chaos,  owing  to  the  disorderly  arrival  of 
Buell's  retreating  army.  In  four  days  the  regiment  was 
placed  in  as  many  different  brigades,  and  with  poor  tents, 
no  overcoats,  and  Austrian  rifies,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  fared  hardly. 

Od  the  1st  of  October  Gholson  left  Louisville  for  Colum- 
bus on  business,  and  wrote  from  the  latter  place  on  the  8d, 
having  just  heard  by  letter  of  the  death  of  his  classmates 
Doohttle  and  Almy.  From  Columbus  he  returned  imme- 
diately to  Louisville,  but  found  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  begun 
and  tlie  regiment  Sown.  At  short  notice  he  took  tlie  cars 
to  Frankfort,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  last  twenty  miles 
of  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  the  same  day  marched 
("  I  was  too  proud  to  ride,"  he  says)  twenty-five  miles 
with  his  regiment. 
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He  was  detailed  Captain  of  Provost  Guard  in  South 
Frankfort,  and  his  first  act  was  to  arrest  bis  brigade  com- 
mander, Colonel  G.  F.  Linberg,  One  Hnndred  and  Eighth 
Ohio,  on  a  charge  of  hoFBe-stealing.  This  officer's  succes- 
sor, Colonel  Hoore,  (hie  Hundred  and  Fourth  lUinois,  prom- 
ised Gholson  the  place  of  Brigade  Adjutant,  and  the  tatter 
so  acted  on  the  tea  days'  forced  march  to  Bowling  Green. 
But  liere  Colonel  J.  K.  Scott,  Nineteenth  Illinois,  replaced 
Colonel  Moore,  bringing  his  own  Adjutant;  yet  Gholsou 
was  made  Aid&4e-Camp  and  Chief  of  Staff,  October  26tb. 
This  change  was  most  grateful,  for  Gholson  had  been  sadl; 
disappointed  in  the  officers  of  his  regiment  (all  Germans 
except  his  First  Lieutenant,  Julius  Dexter,  Class  of  I860}. 
In  tlie  five  days  spent  at  Bowling  Green,  BueU  was  relieved 
by  Rosecrans.  On  the  9tb  of  November  the  Thirty-ninth 
Brigade  was  ordered  alone  to  Glasgow,  Kentucky. 

From  this  place  Gholson  wrote  on  the  14Ui,  being  then 
the  Acting  Assistaiit  Adjutant-General  to  Colonel  Scott, 
Acting  Brigadier-General.  Thence  the  btigade  advanced  to 
Hartsville,  Tennessee  ;  Colonel  Scott  departed  and  Colonel 
Moore  resumed  command.  Owing  to  seme  lack  of  capaci- 
ty or  precaution,  the  brigade  was  surprised  by  a  slightly 
superior  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry  under  John  Uot^an 
at  daylight,  Sunday  morning,  December  7th.  Captiun  Ghol- 
son was  first  on  the  left,  where  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 
was  posted.  When  it  broke  he  hurried  over  to  the  One 
Htmdred  and  Fourth  Illinois  on  the  right,  where,  gallant- 
ly leading  this  regiment,  which  seems  alone  to  have  fought 
bravely,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  killed  instantly,  bearing  three 
wounds,  —  one,  a  graze  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  con- 
cealed by  his  hair ;  a  second,  made  by  a  buck-shot  over  his 
left  eye,  at  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  (also 
concealed) ;  and  the  third,  from  a  minie-bullet,  entering 
just  above  the  heart,  and  glancing  downward  directly 
through  it,  swift  and  fatal.  His  body  was  stripped  of  cap, 
boots,  and  overcoat,  sword  and  revolver,  but  was  sent  home 
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safely,  aniTiag  December  11th.  A  strictly  private  funeral 
took  place  the  next  day,  vhen  the  remainB  were  committed 
to  the  &mily  lot  in  Spring  Grove  Cemetety,  near  Cincin- 
nati. The  deceased  vas  but  treaty  years  and  nine  months 
old.  The  grief  of  the  family  was  proportionate  to  the  Iobs 
of  Huch  a  son.  His  mother  had  a  presentimeat  of  his  death 
on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  though  the  news  did  not 
reach  her  till  the  following  Tuesday. 

Thus  lived  and  perished  a  heroic  young  man.  He  vas 
tall  for  his  years,  of  handsome  figure  and  finely  cut  fea- 
tures, and  the  beauty  of  his  clear  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  Sazon  hair  will  not  quickly  &de  from  the  memory  of 
&iend  or  classmate.  It  remains  to  speak  of  the  character 
and  princiides  which  were  the  foundation  of  a  life  and 
death  so  fur.  The  writer  of  this  sketch,  happy  in  an  inti- 
macy derived  from  immediate  contact  for  four  years  on  the 
college  benches,  and  confirmed  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
natures,  has  elsewhere  expressed  some  measure  of  his  re- 
spect and  love  for  William  Gholson.  His  morals  were 
pore  and  his  language  chaste.  Free  firom  vice,  he  was 
wont  to  confront  himself  daily  in  the  diary  which  he  kept, 
and  in  which  he  recorded  bis  careful  criticism  of  himself, 
his  ]dans,  his  hopes,  bis  successes,  and  bis  disappointments. 
And  this  fact,  coupled  with  his  youth,  sufficiently  indicates 
his  thoughtfiilness,  as  another  &ct  illustrates  his  unshrink- 
ing independence  of  thought.  He  came  to  college  an  Epis- 
copalian by  faith,  or  at  least  by  training.  Diligent  read- 
ing, before  and  after  graduation,  induced  him  to  adopt 
materialistic  views  of  the  universe,  —  of  creation,  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  and  it  was  bis 
boast  that  bis  merit  as  a  soldier  was  due  to  these  his  latest 
convictions.  One  cannot  but  pay  cheerful  homage  to  the 
strength  of  mind  which  is  able  to  forsake  the  idols  of  tra- 
ditiou  and  custom  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  soul  for 
truth.    But  looking  at  Uie  lofty  aims  and  fearless  self-devo- 
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tion  of  bim  yrho  reaaoned  thas,  we  J11&7  feel  sore  tbitlie- 
cauee  lie  died  fae  lives,  and  is  not  lost  to  parents,  cliss- 
mates,  country,  or  the  holy  cause  of  the  dovn-troddeD,  fat 
-which  he  ^adly  bled.  His  mind,  it  is  gisteful  to  beliere, 
has  aided,  and  hia  soul  rejoiced,  in  the  overthrow  of  Ameri- 
can slavery. 
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THOUAS  JOSEPH  LEATTIT. 

Frinte  eth  I«w«  Cimlij,  October,  186S;  SergeMt-UigOT;  Second 
liestenint,  JaaiuirSl,  1868;  died  «t  Wliite  Stone  Bill,  DaooUh  Tw 
ntary,  SeptemtMr  4,  IHS,  of  wonndi  nedved  September  8. 

THOMAS  JOSEPH  LEAVITT  was  the  bod  of  JoBejOi 
Meleher  sod  EUn  (Tendell)  liwntt,  and  vaa  born  in 
Boston,  October  81, 1840.  His  father  died  in  1848,  vhen 
hk  mother  removed  to  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,  and  &n 
jvkn  later  to  Wobnm,  Uasnchiuetti,  vhere  she  still  to- 
sides.  The  son  was  fitted  for  college  at  Bockingbam  Aoad- 
emf  and  at  the  Wobum  High  School.  He  entered  ooll^ 
wi^  his  Class,  but  spMit  most  of  hit  Senior  year  at  Boiling- 
bm,  leva,  in  the  employment  of  the  Burlington  and  Missoori 
fiailroad  Company,  temporarily  returning  to  Cambridge  to 
graduate  wi&  his  Clan. 

He  continaed  in  his  work  at  Burlington  nntil  the  autnnm 
of  1662,  although  he  had  been  exceedingly  desiroua  to  enter 
the  army,  and  had  been  prerented  <mly  by  the  dissnasionB 
of  his  mother.  The  time,  however,  arrived  when  he  could 
be  reetraioed  no  longer ;  and  in  October  of  that  year  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry.  Within  a 
month  (November  T,  1862)  he  was  appointed  Sergeant- 
Major,  and  within  three  months  more  (January  81, 1868) 
became  Second  Lieutenant. 

To  Leavitt's  great  regret,  the  duty  assigned  to  the  regi- 
ment  was  that  of  defending  our  broken  frontier  against  the 
hostile  Sioux  of  Uumesote  and  Dacotah.  After  spending 
much  of  the  winter  in  camp,  and  making  some  toilsome 
marches,  they  were  ordered  by  Brigadier-General  Sully,  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1868,  to  lead  an  attack  on  a  large 
encampment  of  Indians  near  White  Stone  Hill,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Dacotah  Territory.  Leavitt  was  then  Acting  Ad- 
jutant of  the  regiment,  and  is  sud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
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first  to  eater  the  fight.  The  contest,  though  finally  saoceBs- 
ful,  vaa  prolonged  into  the  erenuig,  and  therefore  involTed 
in  some  confusion.  It  is  supposed  that  Leavltt,  haying  got 
beyond  the  support  of  his  men,  vas  surrounded,  his  horse 
shot,  and  he  himself  stabbed,  partly  stripped,  and  left,  for 
dead.  Strengtli  enough  hoTflver  remuned  for  him  to  crawl 
to  his  own  camp  the  next  morning,  where  he  died  amoi^ 
his  men. 

The  soldiers,  making  a  rough  coffin  from  such  mate- 
rials as  were  accesrable,  brought  his  body  with  them  for 
many  miles  upon  thdr  homeward  march ;  and  when  its 
&rUier  conveyance  proved  imposEnble,  they  buried  it  by  the 
banks  of  the  Cheyenne  Biver,  a  short  distance  above  Fort 
Pierre. 

Lieutenant  Leavitt  was  a  young  man  of  cordial  and  gen- 
erous nature,  and  of  strong  convictions,  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  slavery.  He  evidently  had  the  afiection  and  con- 
fidence of  his  army  associates ;  and  was  once  ofibred  a 
commission  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  which  he 
declined,  preferring  to  remain  in  his  original  raiment. 
He  was  an  only  son,  and  left  behind  him  a  widowed  moth- 
er, a  betrothed  bride,  and  several  sisters ;  these  last  having 
been  well  known  as  accomplished  and  successful  teachera 
in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
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I  THOMAS  KODMAN  ROBESON. 

Second  lieotenutt  Sd  Mm  Tcdf.  (LuBmby),  tSa.j  S8, 1881 ;  fint 
I  Uentenant,  Norember  SO,  1861 ;  Cftptun,  Aogiut  10,  1863 ;  died  July 

6, 1863,  at  Get^ibnrg,  Fa.,  of  woaodi  receored  Jnlf  S. 

I  mnOMAS  RODMAN  ROBESON  wae  bom  in  Nev  Bed- 
X  ford,  November  T,  1840.  He  vaa  a  son  of  Thomas 
Rodman  and  Sibjl  CWashbnm)  Robeson.  Through  his 
mother  he  vas  a  descendant  of  Roger  WilUamB.  "Bis  father 
was  long  engaged  m  the  shipping  business,  and  died  August 
13, 1848.  He  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Robeson,  a  prominent 
merchant  and  successful  manufacturer  of  New  Bedford. 
Andrew  Robeson  established,  under  many  discouragements 
and  difficulties,  the  print-works  which  bore  his  name  in 
Fall  River,  the  first  eBtablishment  of  the  kind  in  the  State, 
and  made  the  business  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  Robe- 
son family  is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  a  portion  of  it  resided  la 
Germantown,  PenDsylvania,  for  many  years. 

When  thirteen  years  old,  Robraon  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Mr.  Thomas  PrentieB  Allen,  at  Sterling,  in  Worcester 
County,  and  remained  under  his  instruction  two  years. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Oehon  was  one  of  his  schoolmates  at 
Sterling.  His  mother  having  removed  to  Brookliue  in 
1854,  he  was  next  put  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam P.  Atkinson,  in  that  town,  and  was  by  him  fitted  for 
coll^,  except  that,  immediately  before  entering  college,  he 
studied  for  about  two  months,  during  Mr.  Atkinson's  ab- 
sence in  Europe,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Marion 
Tower,  at  Boston.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1857. 
He  did  not  take  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  either  at  school  or 
in  college  ;  but  there,  as  in  after  life,  he  was  in  all  things 
manly,  generous,  and  honorable,  won  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  his  acquaintances,  and  made  many  friends. 
He  took  much  interest  in  the  College  societies,  and  was  a 
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member  of  the  Institute,  and  the  PorceUian  and  Has^* 
Padding  Clubs. 

In  the  spring  before  his  CIabs  graduated  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  best  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for 
ihs  military  service  of  hia  country,  feeling  that  he  vaa 
needed  there,  and  beUeving  Hoi  be  could  be  more  use- 
ftil  as  a  soldier  than  in  any  other  position  in  life.  He  ob- 
tained the  oonaent  of  hia  relatiTBs,  and  of  the  Faoolty  of  the 
College,  vho  at  the  next  Commencement  conferred  upon 
him,  in  his  abseooe,  the  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  on  April  2S, 
1861,  he  vent  down  to  Fort  Independence  to  drill  vith  the 
Fourth  Battalion.  His  clasBmates  Hallowell  and  Holmes 
irent  to  Fort  Independence  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  en* 
listed  in  the  Second  Begiment  of  Hasssobusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  which  was  then  being  recruited  by  Colonel  Oecffge 
H.  Gordon,  and  was  commissioned  as  Second  Lieutenant  in 
that  regiment.  May  28,  1861.  His  regiment  was  in  camp 
at  Camp  Andrew,  in  West  Bozbury,  until  July  8th,  when  it 
received  marobing  orders.  Lieutenant  Bobeson  had  been 
assigned  to  Company  F,  of  which  Charles  R.  Hudge  was 
Captain  and  Robert  O.  Shaw  First  Lieutenant,  and  per- 
fi^rmed  his  duties  in  camp  with  fidelily  and  success.  He 
was  much  praised  for  his  readiness  and  determination  in 
suppressing  some  acts  of  insubordination  on  one  oocaaitHi 
very  socm  after  his  arrival. 

On  July  8th  the  Second  started  for  Virginia,  after  some 
interesting  presentatioas  of  fli^  at  Camp  Andrew  and  an 
enthunastic  reception  in  Boston.  Another  cordial  recep- 
tion greeted  them  in  New  York.  They  were  first  stationed 
at  Martinsburg,  Virginia,  under  the  coomiand  of  M^or- 
General  Patterson.  They  were  afterwards  stationed  for 
more  than  a  month  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  subsequently 
at  Dame&town.  At  the  latter  place,  on  September  12, 
1861,  Lieutenant  Bobeson,  with  Lieutenant  Howard,  having 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  from  four  officers  of  the  r^- 
meut  by  examination,  was  detached  for  edgnal  duty,  and 
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ivdered  to  the  eagnal  oamp  at  Geoi^town,  D.  C.    He  wrote 
I        home  OQ  Septiezi^Mr  14th :  — 

I  "Siora  I  wrote  to  jtm  I  have  been  detached  from  my  reglmmt 

I        for  Rgnal  dntj.    There  have  been  two  officers  Ukea  trnm  each 

I        ngimsat  in  onr  dinsion  (or  rather  frraa  thoM  ngiments  that  had 

oAeen  of  flDoogh  sdncatioii  for  the  parpom).    We  are  under  Uih 

I        ft  Mjer  of  the  Bqpilar  Aimj.    I  do  not  know  bov  I  ihall  like  it 

I        jtt,  iMt  that  will  not  make  nmch  difibronce,  a>  I  cannot  help  mjr* 

I        kIC   We  hare  to  go  throngh  a  pretty  aarere  ezaminatiai  b«fin» 

I        ve  are  admitted.    There  were  four  offlcen  ezamioad  from  our  regi- 

nient,  and  Howard  and  myself  were  admitted.    The  ezaminatioD 

I        wu  nuinly  in  gpelling  and  etynologj,  neither  of  which  are  partio* 

uUrlj  my  forte,  aa  yon  know,  but  somehow  or  other  I  slipped  in. 

Erery  one  says  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us ;  and  then,  if  we  do  well, 

we  shall  perhaps  be  admitted  into  the  Regular  Army.    We  each 

have  B  horse  and  two  men,  besides  a  servant,  and  sbatl  very  prob^ 

biy  get  the  pay  of  a  cavaliy  officer.    We  are  in  camp  at  George 

town,  and  study  six  hours  a  day.    As  boob  as  we  know  enough,  we 

shall  be  sent  out,  two  together,  all  over  the  country,  in  every  diiee- 

fom.    We  have  to  take  an  oath  not  to  reveal  anytliing  we  learn, 

and  as  soon  as  we  have  all  learned  the  code  perfectly,  it  is  to  be 

deatroyed.     It  will  be  a  very  independent  life,  and  we  shall  fed 

oniselves  pretty  important,  as  we  shall  know  everything  that  is 

goiog  on." 

On  October  6th  he  writes :  — 

"  This  work  that  I  am  at  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes,  as  you  have 
to  ait  all  day  long  looking  through  a  glass ;  but  I  have  had  no 
trouble  as  yet,  and  do  not  believe  I  shall.  I  was  in  hopes  I  should 
get  off  on  one  of  the  naval  expeditions,  but  I  do  not  believe  now 
that  I  shall,  as  probably  those  that  have  already  gone  are  alL" 

"  October  19. 

"  I  have  been  on  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  Munaoa's  Hill  fiv 
two  days  this  week,  eignallmg.  We  signalled  at  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles  day  and  night.  Seven  of  our  party  went  down  to  Aii> 
aapolis  last  Wednesday  to  go  on  a  naval  expedition. ....  I  have 
passed  n^  examination  and  got  throngb  ail  right.  There  were  tea 
officers  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  who  (Ud  not  get  through." 
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He  WB8  commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  November  30, 
1861,  and  vas  detailed  on  December  23d,  vith  two  other 
signal  officers,  to  go  vith  General  Bumside's  expedition, 
and  joined  General  BamBide*s  command  at  Annapolis. 
Here  be  found  a  good  deal  of  vork  and  responsibility.  He 
and  his  two  associates,  Lieutenants  Fricker  and  Foster,  had 
to  instruct  twen^  other  officers  from  the  different  regi- 
ments in  the  signal  system,  having  but  a  short  time  in 
which  to  teach  them  and  to  take  chai^  of  all  the  signal- 
ling for  the  expedition. 

Early  in  January,  1862,  General  Bumside'a  expedition 
set  sail  for  Hatteras  Inlet.  Much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced by  all  the  fleet  in  passing  through  the  Inlet,  and  the 
schooner  Colonel  Satterly,  in  which  Lieutenant  Robeson 
was  embarked,  met  with  more  troubles  than  most  of  the 
other  vessels  of  the  fleet.  In  a  letter  written  on  board  he 
says,  on  January  22d :  — 

"  We  left  Fortreas  Monroe  with  a  fair  wind,  and  every  proepect 
of  reaching  Hatteras  in  twenty-four  hoaia ;  but  anfortunately  the 
wind  changed,  and  vre  have  been  knocking  round  at  sea  ever  since. 
We  have  had  two  very  severe  gales,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of 
another. ....  I  have  had  a  pret^  good  time,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  my  anxiety  to  reach  the  fleet,  should  have  enjoyed  mjfself  very 

"  Sondsj,  JanoBiy  SC. 
"  After  lying  in  sight  of  the  fleet  for  twelve  hours,  we  dragged 
our  anchor  so  much  that  we  were  obliged  to  put  to  sea  again  in  a 
tremendous  northeast  storm.  I  bad  do  idea  what  a  storm  was  at 
sea  before,  arid  have  always  thought  the  pictures  that  one  sees  of 
such  things  were  exaggerated,  but  I  found  I  was  very  much  mis- 
taken. The  Blorm  lasted  about  two  days,  and  lefl  us  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Hatteras,  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  where 
we  still  are.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  first  night  of  the  stonn 
we  discovered  a  fire  in  the  hold ;  and  as  we  are  loaded  with  powder 
and  orduance  stores,  the  next  half-hour  was  not  an  agreeable  one. 
But  onr  present  position  is  nearly  as  bad ;  for  as  we  expected  to  be 
only  a  few  days  on  board,  —  a  week  at  the  most,  —  we  have  nm 
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gbort  of  bod)  provisions  and  water.  Six  crackers  and  half  a  pint 
of  mter  is  all  that  most  of  at  bays  had  for  two  days,  and  if  we  do 
not  get  in  bj  Ut-morrow  or  next  daj,  I  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
Ja  We  have  been  on  board  now  nearly  three  weeks,  and  had  a 
Uonn  from  ever;  point  of  the  compass,  with  only  two  &ir  days  be- 
tween. We  have  seen  nearly  everything  that  is  to  be  i>een  on  the 
ooan,   that  is,  one  whale,  two  sbaAs,  and  any  quantity  of  dol- 

The  Colonel  Satterly  arrived  safely  at  Hatteras,  and  re* 
ported  to  General  Bumside  on  January  26th,  and  found 
the  whole  fleet  there,  except  two  vessels  which  were  lost. 

He  was  now  quartered  upon  the  Philadelphia,  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Goldshorough,  as  signal  officer.  He 
vent  on  board  the  gunboat  SouthSeld  on  February  6th, 
Commodore  Goldsborough  having  transferred  his  flag  to  that 
vessel  for  the  attack  on  Roanoke  Island.  He  writes  ae  foU 
lows  on  February  9th,  after  the  battle  of  Boanoke  Island, 
his  first  engagement :  — 

"  We  went  on  board  the  Sonthfleld  last  Thunday  morning  at 
dsyHgbt,  and  expected  to  be  within  gunshot  in  about  an  hour,  as 
we  were  ixily  about  ten  miles  from  Roanoke  Island.  But  it  came 
on  to  rain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  and  lie  by  all  night. 
Friday  morning  it  was  foggy,  but  about  ten  it  cleared  off,  and  we 
got  under  way.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  were  in  full  sight  of 
everything. ....  We  fired  onr  first  shot  at  about  eleven,  and  at 
half  past  the  engagement  had  commenced.  Our  boat  was  the  flag- 
boat  and  led  the  way,  and  my  position,  aa  signal  officer,  was  oo  top. 
For  the  first  half-boor  I  felt  pretty  queer,  I  can  tell  yon,  with  the 
shells  bursting  around  us  in  every  direction.  But  aAer  that  I  did 
not  mind  it  much,  and  sent  and  read  my  messages  almost  as  well 
as  I  ever  could  ;  although  it  was  pretty  difflcalt  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  the  glass  when  a  shot  struck  very  near.  The  fight  lasted,  with- 
oa(  aoy  intermission,  until  dark ;  and  then  there  was  no  dgn  of  the 
Rebels  giving  in,  although  we  knew  that  two  of  their  gunboats 
were  disabled,  and  thought  the  fort  must  be  very  much  injured,  as 
we  had  seen  hundreds  of  shellB  burst  in  it.  Some  of  the  troops 
were  Unded  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rest  during  the  night. 
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The;  encamped  in  the  nme  place  where  they  Unded,  and  eniy  in 
the  morning  otHnsieDced  their  mardi  towards  the  fort.  About  half' 
way  to  the  fort  they  eooountered  a  small  battaiy,  and,  after  a  serere 
fight  of  two  hoan,  sncceeded  in  taking  it.  After  that,  the  enemy 
gave  ap  entirely,  and  retreated  to  their  largeet  camp  at  the  end  of 
the  island,  where  all  who  could  not  get  boats  to  escape  smrrendered 
to  Creneral  Foster  about  five  in  the  aftenom.  Afier  we  heard 
that  the  army  were  all  landed,  we  set  to  work  to  try  and  dear  the 
channel,  but  the  forts  opened  upon  ns  again  and  kept  np  their  firing 
nntil  the  amy  had  taken  the  battery  on  Bhoi«.  We  have  bat  one 
gunboat  that  has  not  received  a  shot ;  some  tecolved  as  many  as 
^ght  or  tea.  We  had  several  holes  through  ns ;  for  as  we  carried 
the  flag  and  were  in  the  advance  most  of  the  time,  we  were  the 
prindpal  mark  tat  them,  and  I  think  we  were  vary  lucky  in  getting 
off  so  welL  I  had  one  round  shot  come  within  eleven  iochea  <rf 
me  by  actual  measuremeut,  and  huodreda  from  six  feet  to  a  boa^s 
length." 

In  this  battle  he  made  the  rery  first  use  under  fire  of  the 
nev  dgnal  system,  and  he  was  promised  that  a  pur  of  sig- 
nal flags  should  be  speciaUy  prepared  for  him  in  recognitioa 
of  this,  with  his  initials  upon  them ;  but  he  neTer  recraved 
them.  During  the  following  month  his  eyes  troubled  him 
considerably,  having  been  injored  by  their  arduous  employ- 
ment, and  he  began  to  think  of  returning  to  his  regiment. 
On  March  11th  General  Bumside's  expedititm  sailed  from 
Roanoke  Island  for  Newborn,  North  Carolina,  Lieutenant 
Bobeson  being  still  quartered  on  the  flag-steamer  Philar 
delphia,  as  signal  officer.  In  a  letter  written  March  15tli  he 
gives  some  account  of  the  battle  of  Newbem :  — 

"  We  arrived  Wednesday  evening  at  Slooum'a  Creek,  the  place 
where  we  were  to  land  our  troops,  after  a  beautiful  day's  sail  up 
the  Neose  Eiver,  and  anchored  there  ior  the  night.  Early  Tluira- 
day  momiDg  we  began  to  land  the  troops,  our  gunboots  sbeUiog  the 
shore  in  every  direction  to  drive  away  any  Bebels  that  mif^  be 
there.  The  army  were  landed  very  rapidly,  aod  by  two  o'clock 
commenced  their  march  towards  Newbem,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles,  —  the  gunboats  keefung  up  a  constant  fire  on  the  shore 
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b  timet.  I  VH  on  ttw  gnnboat  Delaware,  Commodore  Bowan't 
%<faip  fcr  the  Ight,  whicfa  led  the  fleet  ap.  We  had  to  proceed 
in  mf^  file,  as  the  river  u  fall  of  all  Rorts  of  obatmctiooB,  rach  as 
twpedoM,  piles  pointed  with  iron,  and  mnkea  TeBieli.  About 
tluee  o'clock  one  of  the  betteriee  opened  upon  no,  and  continued 
Ering  ibr  a  ibort  time ;  bot  they  did  not  come  very  near  us,  and  it 
OBM  on  rainy  and  foggy,  bo  aboot  nz  we  drew  off.  The  army 
MRfaed  abodt  aeren  miles  without  meeting  any  of  the  enemy,  and 
MCHsped  fiff  the  night 

"At  aeren  in  the  morning  I  went  oo  board  the  Delaware  with 
Cnaondore  Bowan,  and  proceeded  slowly  np  the  river  in  a  deiue 
fog.  At  half  put  seven  the  firing  commenced  on  shore,  and  wa 
amneaeed  Sring  at  the  batteries.  There  were  four  forts  along  the 
ihore,  moonting  thirty-two  gmu  in  all.  They  fired  at  ns,  each  in 
tnra,  as  we  eame  np ;  bat  none  of  then  held  out  more  than  an 
knr,  deserting  their  forts  oi  the  army  advanced.  At  half  past  ten 
tbej  signaUed  to  me  from  the  shore  that  they  had  taken  the  inland 
haaj  and  the  Bebels  were  retreating.  We  then  proceeded  up 
Ibt  river  as  faet  aa  possible,  taking  the  flags  off  the  forts,  and  hoist- 
ing oor  own.  When  we  got  np  to  the  city,  they  wera  just  setting 
fin  to  iL  We  chased  two  steamera  that  were  running  off,  but  one 
of  tbem  was  fired  before  we  could  get  to  iL  The  other  we  look, 
with  about  a  dosen  sailing  vessels.  It  wu  the  most  exciting  scene 
I  va  nw  in  my  life,  —  people  running  and  flres  sUrting  up  in 
nety  direotkm.  In  an  hoar  the  bridge  was  burned  down,  cutting 
off  our  army  entirely  from  the  town,  and  we  thonght  the  city  would 
Mrtsinly  be  bamed  to  the  ground.  But  we  soon  tbond  that  the 
Era  were  not  so  bad  as  they  seemed  j  for  they  had  set  fire  to  the 
Wtofi  ind  lar  on  the  wharves,  which  made  a  tremendous  smoke 
ud  blaze.  So  we  set  the  negroes  to  work ;  and  as  fortunately 
llieie  was  no  wind,  by  nig^t  the  flres  wera  all  ouL" 

Soon  after  this,  Robeson's  eyes  being  much  iuflamed,  he 
waa  compelled  to  leave  the  signal  serrice  and  rejoin  his 
regiment  in  Vii^nia.  The  Second  ha4  been  employed, 
meantime,  in  severe  guard  and  picket  duty  and  reoonnoia- 
stuces,  and  during  its  winter  encampment  near  Frederick 
had  perfected  itself  in  drill  and  discipliue  to  a  remarkabld 
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degree;  and  in  the  epring  had  token  part  in  movements 
upon  Winchester  and  Jackson,  at  which  latter  place  it  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
letters  give  some  accoont  of  his  earlier  experiences  after 
returning  to  his  regiment :  — 

"  NiwiuKxcT,  April  S7. 

" .  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  pretty  hard  time  eince  I  wrote,  and  for 
tbe  last  two  or  three  ixji  I  hare  been  a  little  under  the  weather, 
and  hare  had  to  lie  by  in  a  house  ;  bat  I  am  a  good  deal  better  to- 
day,  and  hope  to  join  the  regiment  to-morrow.  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  what  we  have  been  about  It  is  veiy  bumble  work,  and  doee 
not  look  like  much  on  paper,  but  it  ia  a  great  deal  harder  than  fight- 
ing, I  can  tell  yon.  A  week  ago  last  Thursday  morning,  reveille 
was  beaten  at  two  o'clock,  with  orders  to  take  one  day's  ration  and 
be  ready  to  march  at  four,  leaving  tents  and  baggage.  So  I  put  a 
tooth-brush  and  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief  in  my  pocket,  and  sent 
my  overcoat  to  an  ambulance,  and  at  four  we  were  ofil 

"  Tbe  Bebels  were  known  to  be  at  Mount  Jackson,  about  eight 
miles  off,  and  we  were  in  great  h(^>es  that  they  would  make  a 
stand  there.  We  arrived  there  about  ten  without  sedng  any  eigne 
of  the  Rebels  exc^t  their  old  camps  and  half  a  dtuen  burning 
bridges  and  any  qoanti^  of  railroad  cars  and  engines.  We  halted 
at  Mount  Jackscu  about  two  hours,  when  the  aoonts  brought  in 
word  that  Jackscm  was  preparing  to  make  a  stand  about  five  miles 
on.  So  General  Shields's  diviaon  started  on  the  main  road,  and 
our  brigade  was  sent  round  to  the  right  to  try  and  outflank  him. 
....  Jackum  saw  immediately  what  we  were  abont,  and  left,  and 
that  is  the  last  that  has  been  seen  of  him,  while  we,  after  marching 
twenty-one  miles  through  woods  and  swamps  and  rivers  and  every- 
tluDg  you  can  imagine,  finally  halted  at  half  past  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, most  of  the  ofBcers  witb  not  even  an  overcoat  or  blanket,  as 
none  of  the  ambulances  could  follow  ua  over  the  road  we  had  been. 
Fortunately  it  was  a  warm  night,  and  we  got  along  pretty  welL' 

"  UondK;,  Mbj  5. 

"  I  have  been  in  bed  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  never  bad  soch  a 

doleful  time  in  my  life.     Our  regiment  moved  on  a  week  ago  last 

Friday,  and  I  have  hardly  seen  a  person,  except  my  servant,  rince. 

To-day  my  servant  tells  me  that  they  moved  on  again  last  night, 
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■Dd  expect  to  meet  Jackion  (o-da^ .  If  they  ohould,  I  do  not  knoir 
wbtt  I  Bbonld  do.  Jnst  think  of  people  asking  yo\i  about  a  battle 
jiwr  regiment  was  in,  and  having  to  tell  them  yoa  were  ill  at  tbe 
lime.  I  am  rather  better  to-day,  I  think,  though  still  very  weak, 
wi  hope  to  join  my  regiment  soon,  though  it  will  be  so  far  off  that 
I  ihall  have  a  good  deal  of  difflcalty  in  doing  ea" 

He  was  soon  well  and  discharging  his  duties  again.  In 
1  few  days  General  Banks's  retreat  commenced.  Lieutenant 
BobesoD  describes  tbe  part  taken  by  his  company  in  this,  in 
I  letter  written  at  Williamsport  on  May  27, 1862 :  — 

"  I  hope  yon  have  received  the  letter  I  wrote  yesterday,  but  I 
nppoee  yon  would  like  to  have  a  more  pardcular  account  of  our 
£^t  I  will  b^^  from  last  Friday  afternoon.  Our  company,  as 
jDU  know,  was  guarding  a  nulroad  bridge  about  three  miles  from 
Sttsabnrg.  At  a  little  after  five  o'clock,  an  orderly  came  down  to 
m  and  said  that  the  company  guarding  the  bridge  above  us  had 
been  attacked  by  tbe  enemy,  and  that  a  large  body  of  them  were 
idvandng  on  ua.  We  got  our  company  in  line  immediately,  and 
took  the  best  poaition  we  could  find.  After  waiting  about  an  hour, 
a  regiment  come  up  from  Straaburg  and  reinforced  the  company 
above  us.  We  then  struck  our  tents  and  kept  a  strong  guard  all 
oigbL 

"The  next  morning  we  were  ordered  back  to  our  regiment. 
When  we  got  to  Strashuig  we  found  the  whole  division  had  left  an 
boor  before  for  Winchester.  After  marching  two  houn  as  hard  as 
we  could,  we  caught  np  with  them.  Everything  was  in  the  great- 
est conliision.  The  train  was  all  mixed  np  with  the  army,  and  it 
seemed  impoesible  that  we  could  ever  get  to  Wiochester.  We 
marched  along  in  this  way  unUl  three  o'clock. ....  Colonel  Gordon 
tlteo  ordered  his  brigade  back,  as  tbe  Rebels  were  cutting  off  our 
wagons  in  large  numbers.  We  marched  three  miles,  onr  regiment 
in  front,  and  drove  the  enemy  some  distance.  At  dark,  the  brigade, 
except  our  regiment  and  a  few  cavalry,  were  sent  on.  The  Rebels 
then  attacked  as  with  their  cavalry  siid  artillery.  We  resisted 
tbem  for  on  hour,  formed  in  squaree,  and  drove  back  three  charges 
of  cavalry.  During  that  time  our  own  cavalry  got  fn^tened,  and 
ehat^ged  onr  company  and  two  others,  who  were  resting  in  tbe  rear. 
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Our  men  of  conru  thought  thej  were  the  BebeU,  u  it  wu  Tety 
iaA,  and  for  a  few  minntee  there  wu  great  ooniiiBOQ.  One  of  our 
men  wu  killed  and  two  wounded.  Han;  BoaeeU  wu  ft  good  de«l 
hart  bj  a  horw  fiilling  va  him,  and  I  wu  bmised  and  had  wj  coat 
torn  to  [ueoei  in  the  aame  way.  Five  men  of  the  two  companieB 
that  were  with  ni  (Captain  Cs^e  and  Captun  Uudge'a)  were  abo 
wonnded.  The  legimeot  aaaa  adet  began  to  retreat  slowly  towards 
Windiester,  fluting  all  the  way.  We  got  there  at  one  o'clock 
Sunday  moniii^. ....  Our  regimant  and  Colcmel  0<xdon  aaTed 
the  whole  diviwm  on  Saturday,  and  everybody  here  adnowledgea 
iL    Our  loM  that  night  wu  aboat  tweo^-five  kOled  and  wounded. 

"  The  [Hcketa  were  firing  all  night,  and  at  daylight  they  were 
drawn  in,  and  soon  after  the  Rebela  speared.  Oar  i^jiment  bad 
the  right  of  the  right  wing.  We  marched  about  a  qoarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  right,  and  took  our  posiUon  behind  a  wall  just  below  one  of 
the  Bebel  batteries.  The  other  brigade  took  the  left,  leaving  as 
without  any  centre  or  reserve.  We  lay  behind  the  wall  for  an  hour 
and  a  hal^  onr  three  right  companies  shirmiiihing  all  the  tinte. 
Hien  the  two  r^meots  on  the  left  of  our  brigade  were  wdered  to 
the  right. ....  They  marched  by  ua  over  a  hill  that  waa  oa  our 
right,  fired  one  volley,  and  the  next  thing  we  saw,  they  were  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  Colonel  Andrews  then  gave  the  order  for 
tu  to  retreat  We  formed  in  good  order  and  marched  down  to- 
wards the  town  at  quick  time  amid  the  most  tremendous  fire  that  I 
ever  imagined.  Our  men  behaved  splendidly,  obeying  every  oom- 
mand,  while  they  were  being  shot  by  the  dosen.  When  we  got  into 
the  streets  of  Winchester,  we  halted  and  formed  again,  and  marched 
out  of  town  by  the  double-quick,  receiving  a  very  heavy  fire  from 
behind  at  every  croas-street  and  out  of  the  houses. 

"  The  Rebels  kept  up  a  sharp  pursuit  for  aboat  three  milea,  and 
it  seemed  impoaslble  that  we  shonld  get  off.  We  arrived  at  Mar- 
tiosbui^  at  three,  a  (^stance  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  got  here  at 
nine  in  the  evening,  having  marched  sixty  miles  in  two  days,  with- 
out one  mouthful  to  eat,  or  a  bit  of  sleep." 

In  July  the  Second  Begiment  became  a  part  of  the  forces 
under  the  conuuaud  of  Ht^r-Geueral  Pope,  and  on  August 
6th  moved  forward  on  the  disastrouB  campaign  which  was 
directed  hj  that  general.    On  the  day  before  &a  battle  of 
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Cedu  Uountain  Lieateiumt  Robeson  vrote  aa  foUovs,  from 
the  camp  near  Cnlpeper,  of  the  discomforts  from  vhich  his 
men  su^red  on  this  march  :  — 

"  We  ba,vt  been  luTing  two  d^a'  veiy  haid  marching,  not  ao 
mnch  oo  KocooBt  of  tlie  length  of  the  manb»  u  the  heat,  which 
bu  been  tramendoos.  It  make*  the  mardiei  very  diMgreeaUe^ 
for  70a  hara  l)teTa%  to  drive  the  men  along,  often  till  they  drop. 
Daj  bdbre  yeetaiday'a  mainh,  I  bronght  in  onlj  about  eighteen  oat 
rf  oxty,  and  the  other  oooipaiuet  were  in  the  aame  [noportitai.  It 
i>  haid  work,  eapeciallj  when  it  happens  to  be  7001  turn  to  go  m 

guard  at  the  end  of  ^e  march We  hare  just  had  fbr^-two 

TconttB  amve  here  tUa  moniog.  They  lotted  >o  hot  and  miter- 
able,  I  coold  not  help  fitjing  them." 

At  Cedar  Monntain  he  was  in  his  place,  and  encountered 
with  his  comrades  the  perils  -which  thinned  the  ranks  of  his 
T^;iment  so  sadly  on  that  fiital  day.  He  vaa  shot  through 
his  rig^t  wrist  in  this  battle,  and  was  sent  home  on  fiir^ 
loogfa  for  a  time.  While  at  home  he  reoeiTed  a  commission 
as  Captain,  bearing  date  August  10th,  vice  Williams,  killed 
at  Cedar  Motmtain.  He  returned  before  his  wound  was 
folly  healed,  and  r^oined  his  re^ment  before  the  battle  of 
Aatietam,  in  which  he  took  part,  rendering  good  service. 
He  was  eminently  saocessful  in  keeping  bis  men  steady  in 
action.  Hi«  tall,  s^ng,  and  manly  form  and  commandiug 
presence  aided  his  brave  spirit  in  this.  His  sword  and  scab- 
bud  bear  the  marks  of  three  bullets  which  struck  them  at 
Autietam. 

During  the  following  winter  his  regiment  was  in  winter 
qoArterB  in  different  places,  and  on  April  27th  broke  camp 
and  set  ont  with  the  rest  of  the  army  on  the  Ohancellors- 
Tille  campaign.  He  wrote  home  as  follows,  immediately 
after  tin  battle  of  Chancellorsville :  — 

-Hayfi,  I86S. 

■. . . .  We  left  Stifibrd  Oourt-Hoase  a  week  ago  yeatwday  and 
■urebed  to  Kell«y*a  F<»d,  and  tlienoe  down  the  river  to  this  point, 
which  is  abont  five  miles  from  Frederickaborg.    We  arrived  here 
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last  Wednesdaj,  and  have  been  fighdng  ever  since,  night  and  day. 
We  have  lost  about  one  handred  and  Bttj  men,  one  ofii<«r  killed 
and  aevea  wounded.  I  am  all  right,  with  my  usual  bole  throagh 
my  blouse.  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  come  out,  bat  hope 
Tor  the  beet.  We  were  doing  splendidly  ap  to  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  whole  Eleventh  Corps  broke  and  ran.  I  have  a  sword 
which  was  snmndered  to  me  Sonday  morning,  which  I  ahaD  aend 
home  when  I  get  a  chance.  Otir  oorpe  has  done  splendidly,  and 
has  driven  the  Rebels  every  time  we  have  met  tbem.  Since  we 
have  been  fighting  onr  regiment  has  taken  over  two  hundred  pria- 


Od  the  night  of  the  day  after  this  letter  was  writteo  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  recroBs  the  river,  and  returned  to 
Stafford  Court-Honse,  where  it  had  been  before  encamped. 
Next  came  the  expedition  to  BeTerly  Ford.  Of  this  he 
wrote  on  June  19th  &om  Lee&burg,  Ya. :  — 

"It  is  some  lime  since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you,  for  we  have  been  ou  the  march  for  two  weeks.  A  week  ago 
last  Saturday  we  were  detached  with  one  other  regiment  of  our 
corps,  to  go  over  the  river  witb  the  cavalry.  In  the  first  tweu^- 
four  hours  we  marched  thirty-two  miles.  Tuesday  morning  we 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Beverly  Ford,  where  all  the  Rebel 
cavalry  were  massed.  We  did  not  have  much  difficulty  in  croes- 
iug,  but  we  did  not  get  for  before  they  came  down  on  ns  in  force, 
and  drove  our  cavalry  in  every  direction.  They  were  not  prepared, 
however,  for  our  rifles,  and  soon  found  that  they  had  better  leave. 
It  was  flrat-rate  fun,  a  regular  North  Carolina  fighL  We  were 
skirmishing  with  them  all  day,  and  only  loet  four  men.  At  one 
time  seven  battalions  of  cavalry  came  up  in  famt  of  my  company, 
which  was  all  deployed  as  skirmishen.  I  thought  of  coarse  we 
should  all  be  taken,  bat  I  did  not  know  what  a  joke  cavalry  fight- 
ing was.  I  let  tbem  come  np  to  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  then 
gave  them  a  volley  which  dropped  a  lot  of  them,  and  away  they 
went,  except  one  battalion,  which  dismonated  and  dejdoyed  on  fo(^ 
I  took  a  horse  and  two  rifles. ....  We  are  entirely  isolated  hen, 
and  have  not  had  a  mail  or  newspaper  for  a  week,  or  a  change  of 
clothes  or  a  blanket  for  more  than  two." 
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On  iiaj  26th  the  Second  SfassacbusettB  orossed  the  Poto- 
mac on  pontoons  and  arrived  at  Frederick,  Uaryland,  on 
Mtf  28tb.  Here  General  Meade  took  command  of  the 
annj.  The  Second  became  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Gettjs- 
bui^  on  July  2d.  Captain  Bobeson  wbb  fatally  wounded 
OD  Uie  morning  of  Friday,  July  8d,  the  last  day  of  the  bat- 
tle. From  on  early  hour  on  that  morning  Mb  company 
(Company  £}  had  been  posted  as  skirmishers  in  advance 
of  the  reg^ent,  and  had  been  lying  concealed  behind  stones 
and  logs  in  an  open  field.  One  of  his  men  vas  shot  in  the 
I^  while  they  were  thus  posted,  and  several  times  cried  out 
asking  to  be  carried  to  the  rear.  The  enemy  were  close  in 
front,  in  the  edge  of  a  wood,  in  strong  force,  and  it  was 
Teiy  perilous  to  go  forward  to  remove  the  wounded  man. 
But  Captun  Bobeson  rose  and  went  himself,  took  the  man 
up,  and  carried  him  to  the  rear,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
[4&ce.  At  about  six  o'clock  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
advance.  The  other  companies,  charging  forward  at  the 
donble-qnick,  had  just  come  up  to  Captain  Bobeson's  com- 
pany, which  was  stiU  posted  in  front,  and  he  was  Just  ad- 
vancing with  them,  when  be  was  hit  by  a  conical  ball,  which 
dutttered  the  npper  part  of  the  bone  of  bis  right  thigh,  and 
he  fell.  He  was  taken  to  the  rear  at  once,  and  removed  to 
a  bo6{Htal  tent  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  with  other  wounded 
officers  of  bis  regiment. 

^  wound  was  found  to  be  so  serious  that  his  life  could 
Dot  be  saved,  but  everything  that  could  be  done  for  his  com- 
fort was  done  by  friendly  hands.  On  Saturday,  Dr.  Heath, 
the  Assistant  Sui^;eon  of  the  regiment,  finding  him  evident^ 
\j  sinking,  told  him  that  he  feared  be  would  not  recover. 
He  Bfud,  "  You  miist  be  mistaken.  I  am  free  from  pain, 
and  feel  stronger  than  yesterday."  About  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  soigoon  being  again  at  bis  bedside,  he  said, 
"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  die,  with 
so  many  bright  prospects  before  me.  I  feel  the  cause  has 
been  just,  and  I  have  tried  to  know  and  do  my  duty."  He 
VOL.  n.  18 
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told  ibe  soTgeon  his  wishes  coDceming  tiie  settlement  of 
his  a&irs,  and  seemed  calm  and  &ee  from  pain.  On  Hon- 
daj  morning,  July  6th,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  he  died  very 
peacefoUy. 

His  body  vas  brought  home  and  iras  buried  July  ISA  at 
T/tew  Bedford.  Bev.  William  J.  Potter  conducted  tlie  &• 
neral  serrioes,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  8.  BusseU,  Cap- 
tain J.  I.  Gr^ftcm,  Captain  J.  L.  BuUard,  and  Ogden  Cod- 
man  acted  as  pall-bearers. 

Among  the  brare  and  tried  offioers  of  bis  noble  regi- 
ment Captain  Bobeaon  held  no  inferior  place.  His  com- 
rades found  him  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  companion,  an 
honorable  gentleman,  and  a  faithful  and  acoompUsbed  ecd- 
dier.  His  men  lored  him,  and  always  relied  upon  him 
with  that  oonfidence  whidi  is  in  any  officer  the  un&niiig 
test  of  merit. 
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EDWARD  CAHSON  BOWMAN. 

Acting  AMtstant  FftTmHter,  United  Slalca  NkTjr,  September,  1B63 ; 
died  at  Nev  Orieaiu,  L*.,  October  1 7,  1864,  of  dueaM  coDtracl«d  b  tli« 


EDWARD  CABSON  BOWMAN  was  bom  at  DadevUle, 
Alabama,  March  20,  ld41.  His  &ther,  who  vas  of 
Soathem  birth  and  a  man  of  culture,  died  while  Edward 
wu  in  his  infancj,  in  consequence  of  which  event  his 
mother  removed  with  him,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
two  years  old,  to  Massachusetts,  her  native  State.  In  1846, 
upon  the  second  marriage  of  his  mother,  to  Mr.  Charles  G. 
Bowman,  Edward  asanmed  the  name  of  his  step-father.  He 
ronained  for  a  time  in  Massachusetts,  receiving  instruction 
at  home.  In  his  autobiography  in  the  Class-Book  he  ^ves 
the  following  sketch  of  his  early  lifb :  — 

"  I  was  edticated  at  home  nndl  about  tan  years  old,  when  my  la- 
ther,  having  oonuderable  interests  in  San  Frandsco,  sent  for  us  to 
jcrin  him  there.  I  sailed  from  New  York  in  June,  1851,  in  the 
clipper  ship  Flying  Cloud,  and  made  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  in 
eigh^-nine  days  (by  way  of  Cape  H(»ii),  being  the  shortest  time 
on  record  to  the  present  day.  The  voyage  was  to  me  a  period  of 
unnuzed  pleasure  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  same  u  to  be  said  of  my 
stay  among  the  baantiiii]  soeoea  and  under  the  genial  skies  of  Cali- 
foniia.  I  then  went  to  the  school  of  Rev.  Mr.  Prevanx,  who, 
tbongh  I  believe  a  well-educated  man,  was  much  impeded  by  the 
tnstabiUty  which  at  that  time  educadonal  systems  shared  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  social  arrangements  in  San  Frandsco.  I 
louned,  therefore,  little  from  text-books ;  bat  I  bad  early  acquired 
the  habit  cS  reading  good  booh,  and  the  building^  in  four  years,  of 
a  great  and  beaadM  dty,  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  wonid 
hardly  be  witnessed  without  affording  at  least  a  valuable  comple- 
ment to  mere  book  knowledge. 

"  My  parents  bad  always  intended  sending  me  to  Harvard,  and 
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noir  thoaght  it  important  that  I  ehonld  be  Stted  in  Boston.  Id 
J855,  accordingly,  I  acoompanied  tnj  mother  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
hy  way  of  Panama.  On  setdng  out,  many  drcunutanoee  conspired 
to  promise  na  an  nnusuallj  pleaaant  and  speedy  voy^e ;  bat  io 
passing  through  a  channel  near  the  island  of  Qnibo  (two  hmidred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Panama,  the  nearest  port),  the  Golden  Age 
Btnick  heavily  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  filled  so  rapidly  that  she  «u 
only  saved  by  beaching.  This  event,  though  attended  with  no  los8 
of  life,  was  a  thrilling  one,  and  one  that  I  shall  not  fbrgel  AAer 
tying  three  days  oo  an  nninhabited  island  in  the  tropics,  we  were 
taken  off  by  the  steamship  John  L.  Stephens,  and  canied  to  Pana- 
ma, whence  we  succeeded  in  crossing  by  rulroad  to  Aspinwall  id 
eleven  hours,  the  distance  being  forty-eight  miles.  On  the  voyage 
up  DOtbiag  of  interest  occurred  excepting  a  few  hours'  stay  at  Singh 
ton,  Jamaica,  where  we  took  in  coaL 

"  After  some  months  of  pleasant  travel,  visiting  Niagara,  &&, 
I  entered  (in  October,  1855)  Cbauncey-Hall  School,  Boston,  then 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Thayer,  but  soon  after  under  that 
of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Gushing.  I  applied  myself  dosely  to  study, 
and  was  fortunate  enotigh  to  obtain  two  gold  medals,  and  to  enter 
Harvard  University  in  1858,  without  condition.  At  the  b^in- 
ning  of  my  Sophomore  year  I  received  a  '  detur,'  and  was  elected 
into  the  Institute.  I  have  alM  belonged  to  the  Chapel  Chtur,  and 
been  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee-Club. 

"  In  my  Freshman  winter  vacation  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, little  anticipating,  as  I  drove  aronnd  its  environs,  that  the 
year  1862  would  transform  them  into  the  parade-groond  for  a  nation 
of  soldiers. 

"  I  have  always  wished  and  intended  to  follow  the  profession  of 
the  law ;  but  the  advice  of  friends  has  tended  of  late  rather  to  dis- 
amide  me  from  this,  so  that  it  is  at  present  somewhat  doubtful  what 
conrse  I  shall  pursue." 

Throughout  four  years  of  college  life  Bowman  maintained 
an  unblemished  reputation,  both  among  his  classmates  and 
with  the  Faculty.  His  dislike  for  routine  study  and  inch- 
nation  for  general  reading  interfered  witii  his  rank,  dur- 
ing most  of  his  coutbo  ;  but  during  the  Senior  year  he 
rose  to  a  position  among  the  very  highest  in  the  Glass,  e&- 
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pedally  in  the  depaxtments  of  Mental  and  Moral  PMIobo- 
{Af,  hope,  and  Political  Ecoaomj.  Being  finally  among 
the  twenty-tvo  'who  obtained  Oonunencement  ttonora,  he 
chose  for  the  subject  of  bia  essay  John  Stuart  Mill,  vbo 
ma  his  foTorite  among  all  the  Triters  of  the  day ;  but  par- 
tial sickness  and  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  career 
vbich  he  had  just  chosen  led  to  his  being  excused  &om  the 
perfonoance  of  his  part. 

When  the*  Class  of  1862  graduated,  the  war  between  the 
North  and  South  was  at  its  height.  In  common  with  most 
foong  men  connected  with  the  UniTersity,  Bowman  felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  give  all  his  enei^es  to  the  cause  of  the 
Federal  government.  From  the  moment  hostilities  began, 
be  had  earnestly  wished  to  enliflt  in  any  capacity  in  which 
be  might  be  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  only  the 
argent  solicitations  of  bis  mother  and  the  advice  of  his  in- 
structors prevailed  upon  bim  to  forego  bis  intention.  But 
upon  graduation,  having  obtained  the  reluctant  consent  of 
his  parents,  be  determined  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan 
which  be  had  long  before  formed.  His  own  wish  was  to 
enter  the  land  service ;  hut  this  inclination  be  also  waived 
in  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  his  dearest  friend,  and  so 
a^ed  for  admission  into  the  navy,  where  it  seemed  his 
position  would  be  one  of  less  danger  to  himself,  and  perhaps 
of  equal  bene&t  to  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  the  recommendation  of  Eon.  A.  H.  Rice,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  a  personal 
friend  and  relative,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Acting 
Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  navy,  and  was  shipped  in  the 
steam  sloopof-war  Kittatinny  in  September,  1862,  for  ser- 
Tice  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

From  the  tune  he  entered  the  service  until  his  death, 
two  years  after,  he  was  almost  constantly  on  duty,  and  al- 
ways proved  himself  efficient.  He  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  beloved  by  all  his  friends.  Though  his 
position  in  the  service  was  not  conspicuous,  yet  he  never 
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vas  found  vauting  Then  physical  coarse  irfte  required. 
In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  was  in  man;  notable  eng^»- 
ments.  He  took  part  in  the  movementB  at  Brazos  Santiago 
and  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  in  the  capture  of  the  woi^  at 
Aranzas  Pass  and  those  of  Port  CaraUo  on  Matagorda  Bay ; 
and,  later,  in  the  attacks  upon  Fort  UcH^an  and  Fort  Oalnes 
In  Mobile  Bay.  It  vas  shortly  before  the  time  of  these  en- 
gagements, I  believe,  that  he  was  removed  from  the  Kitta- 
tinny  to  the  Aoop^-war  Viiginia. 

lie  spring  and  summer  of  1864  wore  away  without  the 
opportunity  being  presented  to  the  Squadron  of  the  Golf 
for  any  great  achievemeuls.  The  convuIsiTe  efforts  made 
at  that  time  by  the  Rebellion  to  strengthen  itself  in  Yir- 
ginia  drew  from  the  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  all  their 
warlike  supplies,  which  would  at  best  have  been  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  their  formi- 
dable foe.  As  it  was,  save  the  capture  of  an  occasional 
blockade-runner,  or  an  often-repeated  onset  upon  the  works 
at  Mobile,  the  Golf  Squadron  during  the  last  months  of  die 
war  was  almost  inactive.  But  cheery  news  came  to  them 
from  time  to  time  of  the  great  work  that  was  doing  in  Yii^ 
ginia  by  the  army  of  Grant,  and  in  the  South  by  the  army 
of  Sherman.  None  looked  forward  to  the  happy  termi- 
nation more  e^erly  than  did  Bowman.  Called  into  the 
service  by  the  voice  of  duty  only,  and  compelled  by  that 
mandate  to  leave  behind  him  a  mother  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own  life,  desiring  ardently  to  begin  the  studies  which 
should  fit  him  for  an  honorable  and  useful  profesnonal 
career,  he  eagerly  awaited  the  hour  of  his  dischai^.  That 
hour  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 

The  squadron  to  which  his  ship  was  attached  was  Ijing 
off  New  Orleans  in  the  autumu  of  1864,  at  a  tame  when  the 
yellow-fever  was  prevalent  in  the  city.  The  malady  got 
among  the  ships,  and  Bowman  was  one  of  its  first  victims. 
He  died  after  an  illness  of  a  xerj  few  days.  Fortunately,  a 
college  classmate  connected  with  the  umy  was  in  New  Or- 
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leuiB  at  the  time,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  the  last  sad 
lites  of  burial.     His  remains  still  rest  in  that  city. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Tall  and  well  formed 
in  person,  with  brilliant  hazel  eyes  and  a  most  genial  as- 
pect, he  had  also  great  mental  strength  and  actirity,  and 
ifiim  and  independent  will.  He  was  fond  of  study,  but  it 
rniut  be  pursned  in  his  own  way,  and  his  opinions  be  formed 
wi&ont  bias  Snmi  those  who  were  around  him.  This  might 
make  him  seem  at  times  unsocial,  but  the  solitude  he  sought 
ns  that  of  an  earnest  and  truth-seeking  mind.  Of  unbrok- 
en Puritan  ancestry  on  his  mother's  side,  he  showed  the 
Tigonms  traits  of  Puritan  character,  though  bom  in  Alar- 
buna.  Yet  his  favorite  authors  —  Bentham  and  Mill  in  phi- 
losophy. Gibbon  and  Buckle  in  history — -gave  him  a  bias 
to  libo^  if  not  towards  sceptical  opinions,  in  religious  and 
social  matters.  Exceedingly  generous  in  his  sympathies, 
ind  generous  almost  to  a  fault  with  bis  poise,  he  had  also 
in  eren  temper  and  much  patience  and  forbearance.  He 
carried  these  traits  into  his  naval  career,  and  did  not  die 
too  Boon  to  bequeath  an  example  of  self-devotion. 
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JOSEPH  PEBEIN  BtJERAGE. 

Sergeuit  SSdMuB.  Tola.  (In&&ti7),Jnl7l8, 1862;  Secmid  lieuten- 
ant, Msj  18, 1863 ;  killed  at  Lookont  UoimtBiu,  Tenn.,  October  29, 1863. 

JOSEPH  FERRIN  BUERAGE  was  bom  in  Boston, 
May  4, 1842,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sophia  (Perrin) 
Barrage.  Through  hie  father  he  was  descended  from  John 
BuTT^e,  who  settled  in  Ljnn  about  16S0.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  related  to  Hon.  D.  P.  Thompson,  the  well- 
known  novelist  of  Vermont,  and  also  to  Count  Bumford. 
He  pursued  his  preparatoiy  studies  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  and  entered  Harvard  Collie  in  the  aatmnn  of 
1858.  He  secured  and  always  maintained  a  good  rani  as 
a  scholar,  and  soon  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 
Aiter  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  and  the  Baltunore  riot, 
he  felt  a  great  desire  to  enlist,  but  dedded  to  complete  his 
college  course.  He  therefore  remained  in  the  UniTersity 
and  graduated  honorably  in  die  Glass  of  1862.  He  pro- 
nounced an  oration  at  the  Commencement  exercises,  and 
three  days  later  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Thirty-third 
MasBachusetts  Volunteers.  Four  days  later,  just  one  week 
from  his  graduation,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  in  camp  at 
Lynnfield. 

He  was  inunediately  appointed  a  Sergeant,  was  soon  after 
made  the  First  Sergeant  of  the  company,  and  in  May  fdlow- 
ing  received  a  commission  as  Second  Lieutenant.  All  who 
knew  him  felt  that  his  promotion  was  fiurly  and  honorably 
won,  and  was  but  the  earnest  of  still  higher  honors.  In- 
deed, his  captain  wrote,  that,  had  he  Burrived  the  engage- 
ment in  which  he  fell,  he  would  at  once  have  been  pro- 
moted. 

His  regiment  joined  the  Array  of  the  Potomac,  with  which 
it  remained  nearly  a  year.    It  bore  its  part  in  the  froitless 
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straggle  at  ChaDceUorsrille,  and  participated  in  the  perila 
and  honors  of  Gtot^burg.  After  the  disaster  at  Chicka- 
maoga  it  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  imperilled  Army  of  the 
Cumberland. 

On  the  erening  of  the  28th  of  October,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment, wearied  witib  the  fatignes  and  hardships  of  a  long 
passage,  reached  Brown's  Feny,  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattar 
Dooga,  Tennrasee,  and  encamped  with  the  hope  of  an  un- 
broken night's  rest.  It  was  soon  discorered,  however,  that 
the  Rebels  had  obtained  possession  of  a  bill  near  Lookout 
Moontain,  which  commanded  the  road  and  the  railway.  It 
VBS  necessary  that  they  should  be  dislodged.  They  were 
evidently  in  force  and  carefully  intrenched.  To  assail  them 
vas  a  work  of  peril,  but  at  all  hazards  it  must  be  done  ; 
aad  the  wearied  troops  were  called  out  at  midnight.  In 
tite  bright  moonlight  the  assaulting  coliunn  was  formed ; 
the  Thirty-third  Massachusetts  and  Seventy-third  Ohio  in 
the  advance,  the  One  Htmdred  and  Thir^-sixth  New  York 
and  Fifty-fifth  Ohio  as  a  support.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand they  moved  forward  with  a  cheer.  As  they  climbed 
Dp  the  steep  ascent,  that  fiill  October  moon  made  them 
bat  too  plain  marks  for  hostile  fire ;  but  they  pressed  on 
tQl  the  ronted  enemy  was  driven  in  confusion.  Colonel 
Underwood  wrote,  tiiat  the  Massachusetts  Thirty-third  that 
night  won  the  applause  of  the  veteran  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. 

When  the  brief  straggle  was  over,  along  the  slope  of  that 
iteep  hillside  were  strewn  the  wounded,  the  dying,  the  dead. 
Two  thirds  the  way  up  the  ascent,  falling  in  tiie  second 
cha^  while  cheering  on  his  men,  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Bun-age  lay  peacefully  in  the  soft  white  moonlight.  He 
fell  in  his  early  prime,  scarce  tweu^-one  years  of  age, 
struck  by  a  ball  whicb  pierced  his  heart. 

Lieutenant  Burrage  had  great  simplicity  of  character.  He 
was  Hioroughly  honest,  and  transparent  as  crystal.  There 
was  a  great  charm  in  his  naturalness  and  guiielessoess,  his 
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unaffected  modesty  and  trothfolnesB.  He  had  also  great 
kindnees  of  heart.  No  one  vas  readier  than  he  to  do  a 
&Tor,  and  to  do  it  without  seining  to  impose  an  ohUga- 
tiou.  He  vas  remarkably  pure-minded.  He  came  btaa 
0(dlege  with  Ins  heart  unstained,  and  he  maintuned  Ae 
same  c^iaracter  to  the  end. 
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JAMES  INGEBSOLL  GRAFTON. 

SMODd  Lieatanut  3d  Mbh.  VoU.  (InfaDtir),  NoTsmber  1, 1861 ;  Fiiit 
Utoleiuuit,  Jolj  11, 18S2 ;  CVain,  Nbrember  9, 1882 ;  kflled  at  ATwy*. 
btmogh,  N.  C^  UaKh  16, 1666. 

JAMES  INGEBSOLL  GRAFTON  was  the  youngest  80Q 
of  Mm'or  Joseph  Grafton,  of  the  United  States  Army. 
His  father  served  in  the  var  of  1812.  His  eldest  brother 
was  also  in  Hie  military  aerrice,  dying  in  it  during  the 
Mexican  war.  His  mother  was  Maria  (Gnrley)  Graftou. 
He  was  bom  in  Boston,  June  16, 1841,  received  his  early 
edacation  at  Boston  (where  he  studied  with  William  P. 
field,  Esq.)  and  at  Nazareth,  PennsylTania,  and  entered 
Harvard  Collie  in  August,  1858. 

On  the  Ist  of  Novrauber,  1861,  he  left  college  to  join  the 
Second  Massachusetts  YolonteerB  as  Second  Lieutenant;  he 
was  made  First  Lieutenant,  July  21, 1862,  and  vas  pro- 
moted Obtain,  November  9, 1862. 

He  served  faithfully  with  his  repment  ibrot^h  all  its 
hard  service,  declining  a  colonelcy,  on  one  occasion,  from 
nnwillingness  to  leave  it.  His  first  fighting  was  in  the  re- 
treat of  General  Banks  &om  tlie  Yalley,  at  Newtown  and 
Winchester,  "Vu^^a,  in  May,  1862.  At  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Mountain,  vh^re  his  r^^iment  suffered  so  severely, 
he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  head,  and  was  off  duty  for 
several  months.  He  was  again  severely  wounded  (in  the 
leg)  at  Chancellorsville,  and  could  not  rejoin  his  regiment 
till  after  the  battle  of  Crettysburg.  In  the  autumn  of  186S 
the  Second  Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  the  West,  and 
took  part  in  Sherman's  famous  march.  He  was  absent  Ua 
a  time  on  recruiting  service,  the  ranks  being  exceedingly 
depleted ;  but  he  returned  in  tjtne  for  the  entry  into  At- 
lanta. He  wroto  many  gn^ic  letters,  describing  the 
experiences  of  the  march,  and  the  following  extracts  are 
taken  from  the  few  that  have  been  preserved. 
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"  Atlakta,  Okokou,  NoTonber  1, 1864. 

"  Mr  DEAB  Bbotheb,  —  Before  this  letter  reaches  yon,  we  shall 
be  on  the  march^  a  fine  winter's  campcugn. ....  A  move  has  been 
expected  for  the  last  fortnight,  in  what  direction  or  for  what  pur- 
pose every  one  is  open  to  apecnlate  upon.  Orders  have  just  come 
ia  to  have  all  sntplus  baggage  at  once  sent  to  the  rear  for  storage, 
tbat  is,  lo  Chattanooga.  My  opinion  of  the  more  ia  this, ....  that 
we  are  about  to  move  on  Savannah,  and  open  a  water  communica- 
tion. The  last  move  of  General  Hood,  or  rather  Beaor^ard,  has 
demonstrated  that  we  want  some  other  road  of  commnnicatioD  than 
the  present  one.  If  this  is  the  move  intended,  some  time  will  elapse 
befcn>e  I  again  shall  hear  from  the  North.  This  move  will  be  at- 
tended with  much  hard  marching  and  rather  alim  rations,  bat  with 
little  fighting.  Bather  pleasant  for  the  army  to  enter  Savannah, 
and  afterwards,  say,  Charleston." 

"SATAnrAa,GBOBOiA,  Jannaiy,  1665.   ' 

"  Ht  dear  Brother,  —  I  am  happy  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  welcome  letter.  My  letter,  dated  Ai^^Ie  Island,  left 
off  with  a  general  account  of  onr  march  through  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia. I  had  scarcely  finiahed  my  letter  when  onr  brigade  was  or- 
dered across  the  river  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Sonth  Carolina,  and 
there  remained  for  two  da^  threatening  the  only  road  left  open 
lo  the  Bebel  forces  under  General  Hardee,  and  skirmishing  pretty 
sharply  with  Wheder's  cavalry.  On  the  second  day  we  heard  fS 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  of  Savannah.  We  were,  however,  pretty 
well  assured  of  the  &Gt  before  news  came  to  brigade  head-quarten ; 
for  from  our  position  we  could  see  baggage,  carriages,  cavalry,  and 
camp-followers  passing  along  the  Charlesfoo  and  Savannah  roads. 
On  the  next  day  we  letuined  from  the  aacred  tml,  and  encamped 
with  the  division  half  a  mite  from  the  city,  where  we  have  remained 
to  the  present  date.  The  dty  of  Savannah  is  a  very  pleasing  old 
place,  poesesring  very  many  el^;ant  residences.  Very  few  of  the 
inhatntanta  left  with  the  Rebel  army,  and  the  dty  consequently 
presents  quite  a  dieeifiit  aapect.  Last  week  the  various  coipa 
were  renewed  by  General  Sherman.  The  review  tocJt  place  m 
one  of  the  prindpal  streeta,  and  I  believe  it  was  the  general  0[Hni(ai 
that  oar  corps  carried  off  the  lanrels.  The  repment  recdred  nu- 
meroiu  oompUmenta  as  to  its  appearance  and  mardiing.    On  New- 
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Ten's  Aaj,  eariy,  liead-quutora  in  the  intj  were  thrown  open,  and,  in 
companj  with  other  officers,  I  amde  m;  chIIb.  I  had  the  honor  and 
pJeMnre  of  shaking  hands  with  General  Shennan, — Tecunueh,  as  ha 
a  commonly  called  by  the  soldiers.  The  General  occupies  a  really 
d^uit  house,  and  entertained  hia  gaeats  on  that  day  in  a  truly  hos- 
{Mtsble  manner.  He  poaioisca  a  very  happy  faculty  of  catching  one's 
nsme  directly  when  introdnced,  and  pnmouncing  it,  with  rank  at- 
tached, very  distinctly,  and  also  a  happy  faculty  for  remembering 
nj  officer  he  may  have  by  i^aoce  seen  before,  and  extracting  fixim 
him,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  all  the  infonnation  he  po^ 
HSMs.  He  is  a  truly  great  man,  as  he  has  and  will  prove  himself 
to  be.  Tour  hope  that  we  shall  now  remain  quiet  until  the  winter 
it  over  will  not  be  fulfilled.  An  hour  ago  orders  came  to  be  is 
resdineas  to  move  at  seven  to-morrow.  Tlie  Fifteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Corps  several  days  since  embarked  and  landed  at  Hilton 
Head  or  thereabouts.  To-morrow  oar  corps  crosses  the  river  to 
the  South  Carolina  shore.  Augusta,  or  some  point  on  the  Augusts 
and  Charleston  Railroad,  will  be,  I  suppose,  our  fint  objectiva 
point.  That  General  Sherman  ownmands  the  army  is  suffldent 
goannty  that  there  will  be  little  rest." 

Captain  Grafton  accompanied  his  r^ment  on  its  march 
northward  through  North  Carolina.  They  marched  with 
inadequate  supplies,  vithout  proper  clothing,  and  amid  in- 
creasbg  opposition.  At  Averysborough,  North  Carolina, 
they  first  encountered  the  enemy  in  force,  on  the  morning 
of  March  16, 1865.  The  action  was  thus  described  by  an 
eyewibiess :  — 

"At  about  seven,  a.  h.,  on  the  16th,  onr  brigade,  with  skirmiih- 
tn  in  front  and  cavalry  on  both  flanks,  advanced  over  the  works, 
and  iiad  gone  but  a  short  distance  when  we  met  the  enemy's  skir- 
mish Ime.  This  was  driven  about  a  mile,  though  it  contested  the 
ground  with  some  einrit ;  but  at  that  distance  we  encountered  a  line 
of  battle,  with  artillery,  and  our  force  being  inadequate  to  break  i^ 
we  were  forced  to  pause  and  wait  for  troops  to  come  up. 

"  It  was  on  our  skinnieh  line,  which  was  bat  a  short  distance  in 
advance,  that  Captain  Grafton  was  kiUed.  The  enemy  was  so 
near  and  his  flre  so  close,  that  it  required  the  greatest  ezertioa  to 
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hold  him  nndl  the  neocMMy  relief  ihonU  aniTa  to  attadt  Ub  pou- 
ti<Mi.  Oq>taiD  Graftoa  had  ccHnmand  <rf  aboat  twenty  meo, — hia 
own  oompany  and  another,  —  and  worked  haid  with  them  against 
heavy  odds  nntil  be  was  stnii^  in  the  leg.  He  Btarted  to  the  rear; 
bat,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  hia  whole  da^,  toned  back  to  gin  atme 
last  instructiona  to  his  men,  and  reoeiTed  a  mortal  wound  in  tbo 
neck.  He  was  seen  ataggering  bad^  and  was  helped  to  the  rear; 
bat  he  never  spc^e,  and  died  in  a  ^w  minotes." 

The  death  of  Captain  Qrafton  was  deefd;  felt,  not  merely 
in  hifi  own  r^^ent,  bat  throughout  Uie  corps  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  circumstances  of  bis  fall  were  soon  after 
mentioned  by  M^or^General  Slocum,  in  ni^g  npon  Gov- 
ernor Andrew  the  importance  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the 
Second  Massachusetls.    He  wrote  thua :  — 

**  In  almost  every  battle  it  has  lost  heavily,  nntil  it  now  has  bot 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men  for  duty.  One  of  ita  best  offlcen 
(C^)iain  Grafton)  waa  killed  bat  a  few  days  sinoe  while  in  com- 
mand of  only  six  men.  Ita  offloers  are  too  valnable  to  the  govern- 
ment to  be  sacrificed  onder  auch  circnmstancee.  Justice  to  tliese 
oflloen  and  to  the  regiment  demands  that  the  ranks  be  filled.  No 
regiment  that  ever  served  with  me  can  show  a  better  record.  It  is 
an  hoQW  to  the  aervice  and  to  your  State,  and  I  earnestly  htqte  no 
efibrts  wiU  be  spared  to  preserve  its  organisatioo." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Morse,  commanding  the  regiment, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Captain  Grafton's  brother :  — 

"  Jaxaioa  Flux,  May  1,  lass. 
"  Please,  Sir,  to  accept  my  sincere  sympathy  tar  the  loss  you 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  your  noble  brother.  Although  I 
Dever  knew  him  before  he  jmned  the  regiment,  I  have  since  that 
time  been  on  tenna  of  intimate  fnendship  with  him,  and  during 
tbe  last  three  years  have  kamed  to  kive  and  respect  him  mora 
than  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  In  everything  he  said  and 
did  he  waa  always  manly,  honorable,  and  noble ;  he  attracted  re- 
spect and  attention  wherever  he  served,  both  from  anperiors  and 
inferiors.  We  had  a  review  at  Fayetteville  a  few  days  before  the 
battle.    As  tbe  raiment  passed  the  reviewing  officer,  General  £■ 
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Sloaim  pointed  oat  Capbun  Grafton  to  Oonenl  Shennan,  meo- 
liauiig,  I  think,  that  bo  was  your  brothor,  and  telliDg  him  what  a 
fine  officer  he  waa.  On  the  night  of  the  battle  otHoe  ono  told  Sheiv 
mu  that  ho  had  been  killed  that  morning.  The  GoDoral  aaidf 
■  What,  that  sfdendid  fellow  that  Slocnm  pointed  oat  7 '  and  Beamed 
to  1m1  his  death  as  a  penonal  loeB. 

'  I  havB  BOMi  and  noticed  the  faces  of  a  great  many  men  as  thoj 
itood  up  to  bee  their  death,  bat  I  have  nerer  aeen  on  aaj  of  them 
mch  an  expresaion  of  fearless  gallantij  as  was  on  Captain  Graf- 
tin's  wbea  t  gave  him  bis  last  order.  I  was  qnite  near  him  when 
I  gsTe  it ;  he  looked  me  fall  in  the  E&ce  to  catch  ereiy  word,  then, 
foltj  nndentanding  what  I  wanted,  he  turned  and  gave  the  nece^ 
MIT  orders.  I  shall  never  forget  that  &ce,  so  cheerful,  so  band- 
■oma,  and  yet  so  full  of  stem  detonoinBtion  to  do  or  die.  Hm 
recoida  at  onr  regimeot  can  show  the  Dame  of  no  braver  man  or 
better  offioer. 

"  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  C.  F.  MORSB." 

Captain  Grafton's  character  woa  thus  desciibed  by  ono 
who  knew  him  well :  — 

"  Endowed  by  natare  with  a  powerful  fhuna  and  vigorous  con- 
ititntion,  and  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temperament,  Captain 
GraftoQ  was  well  suited  for  a  soldier's  life.  He  was  eminently  a 
courageous  man,  not  only  physically,  but  morally  and  mentally 
courageous.  He  never  fell  into  that  attitude  of  discouragement 
and  dissatisfaction  into  which  so  many  brave  and  good  officers  have 
at  times  ftllen  during  the  long  couise  of  this  varied  and  at  times 
disheaitening  struggle.  To  see  his  strong,  handsome  boe,  hia  firm 
step,  hia  resolnte  carriage,  and  to  hear  his  cheery  voice,  wbb  at  such 
times  a  cordial  and  an  encoaragement.  He  never  wavered  in  bis 
firm  belief  in  the  suocess  t£  the  cause.  He  never  indulged  in  that 
un&vorable  criticism  of  the  administration,  or  of  the  generals  em- 
pbyed  by  it,  wbicb  has  been  at  times  so  rife  in  our  army.  He 
never  attended  mudi  to  political  matten,  but  his  sound  judgment 
early  saw  the  necessitr  or  propriety  of  many  of  the  measures  which 
for  a  time  threatened  so  greatiy  to  weaken  the  confldence  of  the 
army  in  the  government.  He  was  a  etrong,  cleai^beaded  man, 
hopeful  and  courageous.    He  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
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life  aa  mucli  as  anj  man  ;  bat  the  cheeriulneas  and  zeal  frith  irhich 
he  would  go  throngh  fatigae  and  exposure,  and  brave  danger,  were 
never  sarpaased.  In  the  marcheB  through  GecngU  and  the  Cuo- 
linas  he  sofibred  greatly  from  rheumatism,  and  hia  ptadc  in  penist- 
ently  marching  with  his  company,  and  refusing  ^e  offera  of  a  bone 
or  an  ambulance  which  were  made  him,  was  perfectly  characteristic 
of  him." 

The  announcement  of  his  death,  with  that  of  Lieaten- 
aut  Storrow,  vho  fell  on  the  same  field,  was  receired  with 
peculiar  emotioQ  among  a  lai^  circle  of  those  who  had 
known  these  two  young  men  in  their  native  city,  —  from 
the  very  fact  that  the  war  seemed  so  nearly  ended  and  their 
perils  ahii(»t  over.  They  were  nearly  the  last  of  the  Har- 
vard men  to  fall  on  the  field ;  and  the  historian  of  the 
Great  March  wrote  truly  of  Captain  Grafton, "  He  could 
not  have  found  a  nobler  death,  nor  could  we  have  lost  a 
nobler  soul." 
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SAHUEL  CUSHMAN  HAVEN. 

Second  LieDteDUt  16!d  New  Toii  Vob.  (Li&ntrj),  September  20, 
IMS;  Fust  Lieutenant,  FebnuTj,  1863;  died  at  Bftton  Rouge  Hoipilal, 
La.,  June  S3,  1SS3,  of  diseaM  contracted  in  tlie  aerrice. 

SAMUEL  CUSHMAN  HAVEN  was  bom  at  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  February  19, 1848.  His  parents  vere  James 
Henderson  Haven  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
Ssmoel  Cushman,  both  natives  of  Portsmouth,  Nev  Hamp- 
shire.  Through  his  father  he  vas  descended  from  the  ven- 
erable Samuel  Haven,  D.  D.,  for  more  ttian  half  a  century 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Portsmouth,  and  from  the  Sheafe  &m- 
ilj,  which,  for  several  generations,  held  there  a  prominent 
position  in  social  and  public  life ;  while  through  his  mother 
he  traced  a  direct  line  of  ancestry  to  the  Elder  Cushman,  so 
celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 
Mr.  Haven's  residence  la  the  Mormon  city  was  very  brief. 
He  soon  removed  to  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis, 
which  was  the  earliest  residence  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  retained  a  remembrance. 

Cushman,  —  as  he  was  always  called  by  his  family, — 
thongh  not  morbidly  precocious,  exhibited  irom  the  very 
first  plain  tokens  of  mental  quickness,  activity,  and  vigor. 
His  &ther  vas  by  education  and  profession  a  chemist,  and 
the  son  early  took  a  vivid  interest  in  the  father's  pursuits. 
He  recalled  with  entire  distinctness  in  alter  years  the  de- 
tails of  experiments  and  chemical  processes  which  had  been 
exhibited  and  explained  to  him  in  his  early  childhood.  His 
curiosity  was  thus  early  awakened  with  reference  to  mar 
chinery,  the  applications  of  steam-power,  and  the  various 
industrial  operations  that  lay  within  the  range  of  the  long 
waika  on  which  his  father  was  accustomed  to  take  him. 
His  Mends  at  that  period  cherished  high  expectations  of  his 
future,  and  discerned  in  his  observing,  reasoning,  thought- 
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fill  boyhood  the  promise,  if  not  of  Burp&sGii^  eminence,  at 
least  of  substantial  ability  and  uBflfuluess. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  his  mother  brought  him  to  Ports- 
mouth, with  the  design  of  spending  the  winter  with  her 
father.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1849,  Mr.  Haven  died 
suddenly  of  cholera,  and  his  widow  and  her  childreD  for 
the  ensuing  sis  years  lived  together  in  Portsmouth.  Du^ 
ing  this  period  Cushman  was  under  the  duuge  of  several 
different  teachers,  and  was  with  all  of  them  a  favorite  pupil. 
At  the  same  time  he  gained  possession  of  Silliman's  Chem- 
istry, and,  it  is  believed,  studied  it  undeistaudingly,  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  instructor ;  while,  with  such  simple  ap- 
paratus as  he  could  command  or  construct,  at  little  or  no 
cost,  he  repeated  many  of  the  chemical  experiments  which 
he  had  witnessed  at  St.  Louis,  and  tried  many  others  indi- 
cated or  suggested  by  his  text-book.  He  also  attempted  by 
himself  the  study  of  the  German  language,  which  proved  a 
profitable  mental  exercise,  though  he  then  attained  no  great 
proficiency  in  it. 

With  a  rare  amount  of  scientific  and  general  knowledge 
for  one  of  his  age,  and  with  singularly  studious  and  reflec- 
tive habits,  yet  with  a  rather  desultory  school  education,  he 
was  placed,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  at  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy. Here,  without  confining  himself  to  the  prescribed 
course,  he  soon  formed  the  habit  of  regular  and  systematic 
study.  He  assumed  and  steadily  maintained  a  high  place 
in  his  class,  while  his  conduct  evinced  that  he  was  under 
the  control  of  the  purest  principles.  He  had  at  once  the 
confidence  of  his  instructors  and  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
students.  Mirthful,  fond  of  play,  with  an  already  oubavp- 
ping  vein  of  wit  and  hiunor,  he  was  for  enough  &om  being 
a  bookworm,  though  the  extent  and  variely  of  his  converse 
with  books  might  have  made  him  appear  so.  He  took  a 
vety  active  interest  in  "The  Golden  Branch,"  —  the  old 
academy  debating-society,  —  whose  exercises  gave  at  once 
strength,  direction,  and  culture  to  a  habit  of  ai^gumentative 
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conversation  which  characterized  him  from  early  years. 
Here,  too,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  first  practised  the 
irt  of  English  composition,  though  his  Eseter  themes,  still 
preserved,  manifest  a  correctness  of  diction  and  a  matuiity 
of  thought  which  would  have  done  credit  to  one  several 
years  his  senior. 

At  Exeter  he  reuuuned  four  years,  completing  the  sub- 
collegiate  course  of  study,  and  then  pursuing  with  an  ad- 
vanced class  the  course  of  the  Freshman  year  in  college. 
In  1859  he  entered  Harvard  University  as  Sophomore.  His 
three  years  at  Cambridge  were  eminentiy  happy.  Domesti- 
cated with  near  kindred,  who  fully  appreciated  him  and 
strongly  sympathized  with  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  he  was 
relieved  of  the  loneliness  and  exempted  from  the  temptar 
tions  (if  temptations  they  would  have  been  to  him)  of  the 
barrack-life  which  to  most  young  men  is  a  sad  but  inevitable 
necessity  of  our  college  system.  He  was  rather  a  diligent 
learner  than  a  hard  student.  He  did  not  aim  especially 
at  college  rank,  though,  as  be  was  conscientiously  faithful 
in  all  his  college  work,  it  was  impossible  that  be  should 
not  attain  a  high  rank,  even  if  he  fell  short  of  the  lead- 
ing [dace  which  his  partud  Mends  believe  might  have  been 
his.  He  read  many  of  the  beet  books  both  on  the  subjects 
connected  with  the  academic  course  and  in  general  lit^ra- 
ture  ;  and  always  seemed  solicitous  to  look  beyond  his  text- 
books and  to  follow  out  the  subjects  of  inquiry  suggested  by 
the  lessons. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  early  fondness  for  chemistry 
was  now  renewed ;  and  under  Professor  Cooke's  tuition  he 
pursued  his  favorite  study  with  avidity  and  with  signal  suc- 
cess, acquiring  with  his  theoretical  knowledge  skill  in  the 
manipulations  of  the  laboratory.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  mathematical  scholar,  taking  the  advanced  mathe- 
matical course  with  Professor  Feirce  during  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years.  At  the  close  of  his  Senior  year  he  received 
the  Gray  prize  for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  • —  a  prize  the 
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awarding  of  Thich  depended  on  a  prolonged  and  thoroogh 
examination.  In  addition  to  this  he  received,  by  yoto  of 
the  Faculty,  high  college  appointments  at  the  Junior  and 
Senior  Exhibitions,  and  at  Commeacemeut.  His  perform- 
ances on  these  occasions,  and  his  themes  and  foreneics,  indi- 
cate the  habit  of  independent  and  continuous  thought,  and 
a  command  of  words  which  would  with  competent  practice 
hare  made  him  an  able  and  efficient  writer.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  his  Dissertation  at  .the  Senior  Exhibition 
of  his  Class,  on  "  The  Judicial  Corruption  of  Lord  Bacon," 
—  a  TOry  happy  discussion  and  refutation  (in  brief)  of 
Eepworth  Dixon's  defence  of  his  noble  client.    . 

It  is  believed  that  Haven  passed  through  college  with  the 
cordial  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  tiiie  aflection- 
ate  regard  of  all  who  knew  him  well.  His  character  had 
developed  itself  with  no  unlovely  attribute,  and  with  no 
habit  or  tendency  that  could  give  the  most  watchful  friend 
uneasiness  as  to  his  future  career.  Of  the  sentiments  of  his 
fellow-students  toward  him  there  can  be  no  better  proof 
than  his  having  been  chosen  a  member  of  at  least  four  col- 
lege societies,  of  which  one  only  —  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  — 
professes  to  follow  any  rule  in  its  elections  except  the  elec- 
tive affinities  of  its  members.  At  the  same  time  he  bad 
every  college  honor  to  which  he  was  eligible,  tc^ther  with 
numerous  tokens  of  the  sincerest  esteem  and  of  strong  pei^ 
sonal  friendship  &om  those  of  his  teachers  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations.  Though  one  of  the 
youngest  of  his  Glass,  he  had  a  thorough  manliness  of  spirit 
and  character,  and  had  learned  to  look  on  life,  not  as  a  mere 
play-ground,  but  as  an  arena  for  earnest  and  faithful  en- 
deavor. Yet  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  graver  topics  of 
discourse,  he  retained  a  boy's  love  of  lim  and  fi:«lic ;  and  in 
the  conunerce  of  joke  and  repartee,  in  young  and  gay  soci- 
ety, he  left  no  one  his  debtor.  No  doubt  a  somewhat  pre- 
mature manliness  may  have  grown  out  of  his  position  as  his 
mother's  eldest  son,  her  natural  protector  and  helper,  and 
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Gtpable  by  example  and  iufluence  of  moulding  the  charac- 
ter of  a  younger  brother.  Then,  too,  he  shared  vith  many 
others  that  rapid  maturity  of  thought  and  action  vhich 
come  through  Ae  influence  of  patriotic  feeling. 

On  graduating  he  vas  for  a  little  time  in  serious  doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  it  was  right  and  fitting  for  him  to  pur- 
aae.  His  strong  sense  of  his  country's  rightful  clgdms  upon 
her  youth  led  him  from  the  first  to  look  to  the  military  ser- 
Tice  as  a  part  of  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not 
an  element  in  his  nature  or  a  habit  of  his  life  which  did  not 
seem  arerse  from  the  militaiy  profession.  There  were, 
moreoTer^  circumstances  which  at  that  time  rendered  hie 
sympathy  and  services  peculiarly  needful  to  his  mother,  and 
for  her  sake  rather  than  his  own  he  delayed  a  decision  in 
which  she  had  so  precious  a  stake.  Meanwhile  his  friends 
songht  to  obtain  employment  for  him  ae  a  teacher,  but  were 
repeatedly  disappointed  when  they  supposed  that  they  had 
made  success  certain. 

In  August,  1862,  about  a  month  after  his  graduation,  he 
resolved  to  enter  the  army,  and  went  immediately  to  Xew 
Tork  to  put  hunself  under  the  tuition  and  drill  of  Colonel 
Tompkins,  being  determined  to  qualify  himself  thoroughly 
for  his  duty  before  seeking  or  accepting  a  commiBsion.  In 
connection  with  the  regular  ezerciaes  of  his  novitiate,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prepare  his  system  for  exposure  and 
(atigue,  taking  long  walks,  and  simplifying  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing in  every  possible  way.  He  was  commissioned  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-second 
B^meut  New  Tork  State  Volunteers,  the  commission  dat- 
ing &om  September  20,  1862.  In  October  he  joined  hia 
regiment,  then  wajting  orders  at  Bicker's  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Thence  the  regiment  was  first  ordered  to 
Washington,  next  to  Annapolis,  and  then  to  Hampton 
Roads.  While  lying  near  Fortress  Monroe,  the  superior 
officers  of  his  company  left  him  for  a  little  while  in  com- 
mand, aud  during  that  period  his  courage  and  presence  of 
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mind  vere  severely  tested  by  tbe  mutinoua  bebavior  of  a 
portion  of  his  men  ;  but  by  his  resolate  bearing  and  prompt 
and  decisive  measures,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  the 
recusants  returned  to  duty.  After  a  few  days'  detention 
tlie  body  of  troops  to  which  he  was  attadied  sailed  for  the 
Mississippi.  They  encountered  a  heary  storm  off  Cape 
Hattams,  stopped  for  coal  at  £ey  West,  and  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  16th  of  December.  They  immediately  pro* 
ceeded  up  the  river  to  Garroilten,  where  they  went  into  camp 
and  remained  till  March. 

During  this  interval,  on  a  brief  expedition  to  Plaquemines 
wiui  two  companies  besides  his  own,  Lieutenant  Haven 
found  himself  41  nder  fire,  and  the  troops  remained  by  nigfat 
for  several  hours  exposed  te  the  artillery  of  a  United  States 
gunboat,  whose  officers  took  them  for  Rebels.  In  February, 
while  as  officer  of  the  guard  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  a 
disturbance  in  the  camp  by  night,  a  stand  of  arms  was 
thrown  down,  and  a  ball,  thus  accidentally  discharged  from 
a  loaded  musket,  was  lodged  in  his  leg,  inflicting  a  fleeh- 
wound  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  a 
hospital  in  New  Orleans.  The  day  after  this  accident  he 
was  appointed  to  a  First  Lieutenancy.  His  early  promo* 
tion,  when  we  consider  his  extreme  youth  and  his  lack  of 
-influential  friends,  affords  no  slight  corroboration  of  the 
Btatement  made  at  that  time  by  his  captain,  that  he  was 
the  best-drilled  officer  in  his  regiment.  Indeed,  until  this 
accident,  he  had  had  for  the  most  part  the  commuLd  of  his 
company ;  the  captain  and  his  senior  lieutenant  being  on. 
detached  service.  The  major  of  his  regiment  writes  that 
the  field  officers  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  immediate  pro- 
motion to  a  captaincy,  —  a  measure  prevented  from  being 
carried  into  effect  only  by  his  death. 

While  Lieutenant  Haven  was  confined  by  his  wound,  his 
regiment  went  to  Baton  Rouge  to  take  part  in  an  attempt 
on  Fort  Hudson.    Finding  the  place  then  impracticable,  the 
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hjtl  army  took  Fort  Bisland,  and  then  followed  the  enemy 
up  Western  Lomsiana  as  &r  as  Opelousaa,  vhere  they 
halted  a  few  days  for  supjjies.  During  this  halt  Lieuten- 
ant Haven,  though  by  no  means  fully  restored,  rejoined  his 
company,  fbresoeiug  active  and  perilous  Eervice,  and  unwill- 
ing to  remun  absent  from  his  post  at  so  critical  a. period. 

It  was  probably  during  his  stay  in  the  hospital  that  his 
resolution  and  patriotism  had  their  severest  trial.  An 
academic  life  had  held  a  foremost  place  among  tlie  day- 
dreams of  his  youth.  His  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater 
was  intensely  strong,  and  his  fondness  for  literary  and  sci- 
entific pursuits  could  not  easily  have  been  greater.  His 
letters  show  that  he  felt  nothing  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary service  so  painfully  as  his  separation  from  books  and 
the  means  and  opportunities  of  a  higher  culture.  He  had 
been  a  favorile  pupil  of  Professors  Peirce  and  Cooke,  and 
they  both  now  sought  bis  services  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments ;  the  former  nominating  him  to  a  vacant  tutorship  in 
mathematics,  the  latter  requesting  his  appointment  as  as- 
sistant instructor  In  chemistry.  A  letter  was  written  to 
him,  informing  him  that  either  of  these  situations  was  -at 
his  command,  if  he  saw  fit  to  resign  his  commission.  It 
was  thought  and  suggested  by  his  &iends  that  Uie  lameness 
occasioned  by  his  recent  wound,  and  a  slenderness  of  f^ame 
and  constitution  that  seemed  ill  adapted  for  prolonged  ex- 
posure and  hardship,  might  justify  his  leaving  the  army. 
He  replied  promptly  and  decisively  that,  though  life  at  Gam- 
bridge  was  what  he  desired  more  than  anything  else,  yet 
every  principle  of  honor  and  duty  made  it  his  imperative 
obligation  to  remain  in  the  service  of  Ae  country  so  long 
as  he  was  needed.  No  one  who  knew  him  can  doubt  that 
this  answer  involved  for  him  t^e  sacrifice  of  all  that  for 
his  own  sake  seemed  most  precious,  and  demanded  the 
highest  effort  of  courage  and  self-denial. 

From  Opelousas  the  division  of  the  army  to  which  Lieu- 
tenant Haven  belonged  proceeded  to  Port  Hudson  by  the 
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way  of  R«d  Birer,  crossing  the  Miscdseippi  at  Bayou  Sara, 
sixteen  miles  above  Port  Hudson,  then  marching  rapidly 
down,  and  eflecting  a  junction  with  the  divimon  that  had 
moved  up  from  Baton  Bouge,  —  a  aeries  of  operations  which 
was  attended  with  an  unusual  amount  of  fatigue  and  anxi- 
ety, especially  for  the  officers,  and  which  must  have  seri- 
ously impaired  the  general  health  and  strength  of  one  still 
sufiTering  fVom  a  local  injury. 

On  the  27th  of  May  a  general  assault  was  made  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  and  in  ^is  lieutenant  Haven  behaved  with 
such  distinguished  gallantry  as  to  receive  the  spedal  enco- 
miums of  his  commanding  officer.  A  few  days  later  ho 
wrote  to  his  mother :  — 

"  No  mail  is  allowed  to  leave  here,  fbr  obvious  reamat ;  and  in 
fact  I  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would  reUeve  joor  mind  to  heir 
from  me  before  the  fi^t  was  over,  but  finally  coacIui!ed  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  special  messenger  to  say  that  I  am  safe  and  in 
perfect  health.  The  27th  was  quite  deatmctlve,  and  it  is  pcamble 
that  the  capture  of  the  place  will  be  left  to  the  artillery,  in  which 
case  I  shall  be  in  no  danger.  But  if  anything  else  should  befall, 
you  know,  my  dear  mother,  where  to  look  for  comforL  Don't  take 
thought  for  the  morrow,  at  any  rate.  As  soon  as  the  siege  is  over, 
I  will  write  you  again." 

Tliere  was  not  another  general  assault  till  June  14th; 
but  meanwhile  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  danger- 
ous duty  to  be  performed  in  the  dig^ng  of  rifle-pits  and  es- 
tablishing an  advanced  line  of  pickets.  In  all  this  work 
and  peril  Lieutenant  Haven  sustained  his  part  with  una- 
bated energy.  On  tiie  18tb  of  June  a  demonstration  pre- 
paratory to  the  attack  on  the  morrow  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  General  Dwight.  While  this  was  in  prepress 
Lieutenant  Haven  applied  to  the  surgeon  of  the  raiment 
on  account  of  painful  and  annoying  ^mptoms  of  throat 
disease.  The  surgeon  forbade  his  participation  in  the  con- 
templated assault,  and  advised  him  inunediatety  to  go  into 
the  hospital.     An  ambulance  was  iu  readiness  for  Baton 
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Bonge,  and  he  was  carried  at  once  1o  the  hospital  at  that 
[Jaoe.  His  ailment  proved  to  be  diphtheria.  The  Bjinp- 
tonw  do  not  appear  to  have  been  alarming  at  the  outset,  — 
CQtainly  thej  did  not  appear  so  to  him.  He  wrote  to  his 
mother,  "  I  have  a  bad  sore  throat  which  may  keep  me  here 
a  week  or  ten  dap.  Ab  soon  as  mj  throat  grows  a  little 
less  painful  I  shall  write  again."  This  was  bis  last  letter. 
There  was  no  moment  of  convalesceDce.  The  attack  was 
not  violent,  but  it  probably  came  upon  a  system  that  had 
borne  to  its  utmost  capadty,  and  had  no  reserved  strength 
to  resist  disease.  Everything  that  skill  and  kindness  could 
do  for  him  was  done,  and  his  few  remaining  days  were  made 
tranquil  and  happy.  Not  without  the  hope  of  recovery,  he 
yet  became  gradually  aware  that  the  issue  of  bis  case  was 
very  doubtful ;  but  his  cheerful  Belf-possession,  sustained, 
to  all  appearance,  by  firm  religious  faith,  forsook  him  not 
for  a  single  moment.  He  sank  day  by  day,  and  died  on 
the  23d  <:^  June,  1868. 

His  body  was  interred  in  grounds  near  the  hospital. 
His  grave  was  at  first  a  rude  mound,  with  a  board  to  mark 
the  spot.  Friends  who  became  strongly  attached  to  him 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital  at  Xew  Orleans,  —  sisters  of 
charify  whose  chosen  work  it  was  to  minister  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  loyal  army,  —  have  attested  their  kind 
remembrance  of  him  by  enclosing  and  sodding  the  grave, 
and  |dacing  over  it  a  slab,  <ui  which  are  inscribed  his  name 
and  a^,  with  the  text  of  holy  writ,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Ood  " ;  and  beneath  it  the  stanza 
from  Longfellow,  — 

"  He,  tba  Tonng  and  atning,  who  cberiihsd 
SoiHB  longinga  for  the  strife, 
Bj  the  n»dude  fell  and  perished, 
Wearj  with  the  much  of  life." 

Lieatenant  Haven  gave  presage  of  an  unusually  accom- 
plished man ;  and  all  who  were  conversant  with  his  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  development  anticipated  for  him  dis- 
tinguished success  in  whatever  might  be  his  chosen  sphere. 
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He  had  no  ^tter,  show,  or  pretension ;  but  lie  had  a  mind 
remarkable  for  its  working  power.  He  acquired  rapidly ; 
be  STstematixed  wbat  he  learned;  he  made  bis  knowledge 
a  part  of  himsdf  by  iha  digestlTe  and  assimilating  processes 
of  his  own  intelloct ;  and  he  imparted  irtiat  he  knew, 
thought,  or  heliered,  with  clearness,  precisi(»i,  and  direct- 
nese.  He  would  probably  hare  chosen  chemistry  as  his 
specialty ;  and  had  he  been  permitted  to  enter  on  a  sden- 
tific  career,  he  must  have  made  himself  early  and  favraaUy 
known  as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  and  writer,  and,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  as  a  pioneer  mind  in  the  advancement  of  his  cher- 
ished science.  But  here  we  have  only  the  broken  colomu, 
and  oao  barely  oonjecture  what  would  have  been  its  fin- 
ished proportions  and  beauty. 

Not  so,  however,  as  to  his  domestic  and  social  character. 
Here  his  kindred  and  Mends  know  all  that  they  have  lost, 
and  feel  that  he  conld  not  have  been  more  to  them  than  be 
was  irom  early  boyhood  till  the  day  he  left  them.  As  a  son 
and  brother  he  was  not  only  affectionate,  but  thou^tfiil, 
self-foi^ttii^Iy  kind,  watching  for  opportunities  of  filial  and 
fraternal  service.  For  similar  traits  of  character  be  was 
dearly  cherished  in  the  entire  &mily  circle  and  among  his 
dassmates  and  associates.  TJnassoming,  generous,  genial 
in  speech  and  manners,  loving  sodety,  and  always  glad  to 
contribute  his  full  portion  to  its  entertainment,  he  made 
many  warm  Mends,  and  can  have  been  well  known  to  none 
who  were  not  his  Mends. 

As  regards  his  moral  character  his  life  was  blameless  and 
pore.  As  we  look  back  upon  it  we  can  see  no  portion  of 
it  to  be  recalled  with  other  than  grateful  emotions.  His 
tastes  and  his  principles  were  equally  averse  from  the  in- 
dulgences through  which  so  many  young  men  are  led  into 
rainons  and  degrading  vices.  Religiously  educated,  aad 
reverent  in  siurit,  he  bad  that  profound  sense  of  obligation 
and  accountability  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  is  the  we 
sure  safeguard  of  cliaracter.  His  life  was  such  that  we  can 
only  think  offals  death  as  a  Bommoos  to  *'  go  ap  higher." 
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JOHN  HODGES. 

PriTSta  8tb  Man.  Vol.  Militia,  April  17-Aiigiat  1, 1811;  Ftnt  IJen- 
tmut  19th  Man.  Tcdi.  (Infkntrr),  Aagiut  ST,  ISei-Jnne  19,1882; 
Hijor  fiOth  Mui.  Toli^  NoTember  8,  1862;  Lieiitenu)t-Coloti«I  CStli 
IbM.  ToU.,  Febniar7  T,  1864;  killed  at  Fetenbuig,  Va.,  July  30, 
1B64. 

JOHN  HODGES,  Jr.  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
December  8, 1841,  the  son  of  John  and  Haiy  Osgood 
(Deland)  Hodges.  He  attended  school  in  his  native  ol^ 
nntil  Aagust,  1858,  when  he  entered  Harvard  College  as  a 
Freshman.  The  coming  national  storm  had  alreadjr  in- 
oreased  the  interest  in  military  matters  in  MasBachusetts, 
and  this  rather  interfered  with  his  scholastic  progress.  In 
the  middle  of  his  Junior  year  he  left  college  to  return  no 
more.  The  degree  which  he  afterwords  received  was  a 
compliment  to  his  patriotism  and  success. 

Previous  to  the  war  he  joined  as  a  private  the  Salem 
I^ght  Infantry,  better  known  as  the  Salem  Zouaves,  where 
an  unusually  faigfa  standard  of  discipline  was  enfbrced  and 
an  uncommon  proficiency  attained.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
pany were  rigid  to  the  extreme,  and  Hodges  showed  his 
aptitude  for  true  soldiership  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
obeyed.  When  the  first  call  for  troops  was  issued  in  April, 
1861,  he  eagerly  hailed  the  opportunity.  His  company 
was  attached  to  the  ESghth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Mili- 
tia, as  right  flank  company,  being  detached  from  its  proper 
regiment,  the  Seventh,  for  that  purpose.  Therewas  much 
bard  work  and  exposure  to  try  the  fortitude  of  the  young 
soldier  during  those  first  three  months  of  real  service, 
though  the  regiment  did  not  take  part  in  any  engagement. 

This  campaign  resembled  a  protracted  picnic  rather  than 
tiie  stem  reaUties  of  war,  so  soon  to  follow.  FlortJ  deco- 
rations, flag  presentations,  boxes  and  visits  from  friends. 
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aai  one  eaormous  wedding-cake,  varied  the  monotony  and 
relieved  the  hardships  of  camp  life  in  very  essential  partic- 
ulars. More  notable  incidents  were  the  seizure  of  the  fien;- 
boat  at  Havre  de  Grace,  the  capture  of  the  Bebel  Tilghman, 
and  more  especially  the  securing  and  bringing  round  from 
Annapolis  to  Xew  York  ^e  old  frigate  Constitution.  Oar 
young  heroes  had  their  first  taste  of  soldiers'  hardships  on 
board  this  ship,  for  she  was,  in  the  hurry,  most  inadequate- 
ly provisioned  for  the  voyage.  The  decision,  enei^,  and 
generosity  which  made  our  young  soldier  so  successful  amid 
his  later  responsibilities  were  developed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  directions  slightly  abnoimal  and  amusing,  at 
this  stage  of  his  car«er. 

He  was  exceedingly  popular  in  the  company.  "Johnny,*' 
aa  he  was  then  called,  always  brought  two  sticks  of  wood 
when  his  turn  came  to  help  feed  the  camp^re,  thus  spar- 
ing a  comrade  his  share.  Baked  beans  were  for  the  com- 
pany, as  they  frequently  are,  a  cherished  solace  after  the 
fatigues  of  picket.  One  morning  Company  I  came  in  and 
found  beans  enough  and  to  spare  in  a  neighboring  com- 
pany, while  for  themselves  there  was  displayed  a  barrel- 
cover  of  hard-tack  only.  Captain  Devereuz  not  approving 
of  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  rations.  A  somewhat  ani- 
mated discussion  ensued,  which  culminated  in  Johnny's 
kicking  the  bard-tack  into  the  air,  a  feat  which  he  immedi- 
ately expiated  in  the  guard-tent  with  sincere  repentance. 
Such  was  his  popularity,  however,  that  the  whole  company 
laid  down  their  arms  at  the  news  of  his  disgrace,  and  were 
with  difficulty  pacified  and  induced  to  return  to  du^. 

The  Fourth  Wisconsin  Regiment  was  stationed  near  the 
Eighth,  and  John,  with  others,  was  detailed  to  drill  them. 
They  gave  him  their  company  letters  to  wear,  oQered  bim 
a  commission,  and  parted  with  him  on  the  very  warmest 
and  pleasantest  terms. 

On  the  return  of  his  regiment,  at  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service,  be  was  offered  and  accepted  a  positiw  as 
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first  Lieutenant  in  the  Nineteenth  Hassachusetts  Volun- 
teers, then  organizing  at  Lynnfield.  On  the  w&j  to  the 
capital,  when  he  was  prevented  &om  reaching  a  certain 
railway  train  in  season,  his  men  demonstrated  his  popular- 
ity by  unshackling  a  car  from  the  train  to  keep  the  tardy 
officer  from  being  left  behind.  For  three  months  after 
leaTing  the  State,  in  August,  1861,  his  regiment  lay  at 
PoolesriUe,  on  the  Upper  Potomac,  occupied  in  the  work 
of  making  a  ^oroaghly  disciplined  force  out  of  raw  mate- 
rial. This  was  the  only  time  the  regiment  ever  hod  for 
instruction,  but  that  time  was  well  used,  and  it  afterwards 
found  itself  in  a  condition  of  proficiency  that  was  never 
lost.  It  was  frequently  selected  for  exhibition  by  its  corps 
commander.  Hodges  kept  his  place  throughout  this  pe- 
riod as  one  of  the  aeeistants  detailed  for  instruction.  Tlie 
irinten  of  1861  and  1862  were  spent  in  hard  work  on 
picket  and  fatigue  duty,  guarding  twelve  miles  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  building  forts.  The  regiment  formed  part  of  the 
force  in  the  battle  of  Ball's  BluET,  but  was  not  engaged.  It 
joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fortress  Monroe,  early  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown 
and  battle  of  West  Pomt.  At  this  time  Hodges  had  become 
very  much  reduced  by  sickness,  and  was  sent  to  Baltimore 
to  recruit.  His  ardor  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  long 
away  from  his  post.  Though  entirely  unfit  for  duty,  he 
went  back  to  Fortress  Monroe.  *  Thence  he  was  misdirected 
to  Newport  News,  where  he  could  find  no  transportation, 
nor  even  join  any  military  force  on  its  way  to  ttie  army. 
But  being  resolute  to  join  his  regiment  in  time  for  any  new 
ordeal  of  battle,  be  set  off  on  foot.  His  tramp  through 
woods  and  swamps,  excited  and  enfeebled  as  he  was,  pulled 
him  down  the  second  time.  When,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
be  finally  gave  up  the  effort  to  find  his  regiment,  he  had 
abandoned  everything,  even  his  overcoat,  except  his  letters 
only,  a  large  bundle  of  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
by  anxious  friends.  These  he  kept  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  delivering,  after  a  second  more  successM  attempt. 
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Hie  health  being  slreadf  impaired,  the  nev  sonrces  of 
disease  in  the  Chickahomiay  swampa  proved  too  much  for 
biB  strength.  He  became  completely  prosb^ted  hj  fever 
and  dysentery,  and  reached  eo  low  a  poiut  as  to  make  his 
comrades  fearful  of  bis  deaUi.  He  vas  compelled  rduo- 
taotly  to  resign,  the  surgeons  pronouDcing  him  incurably 
disabled.  Incessant  watchfulness  one  moonlight  night,  fol- 
lowed by  a  wearisome  twenty-four  hours'  advance  in  hue 
with  axes  through  the  swamps  and  brush,  brought  on  a 
crisis,  but  a  discliarge  was  obtained  from  General  UcGet 
lan  in  time  to  save  his  life.  He  brought  home,  as  a  token 
of  regard,  a  sum  which  his  men  contributed,  and  which  he 
then  intended  to  devote  to  the  purchase  of  a  medal  with  ap- 
propriate inscriptions.  After  his  promotion  he  consented  to 
purchase  a  beautiful  sword  and  scabbard,  suitably  marked  in 
memory  of  the  {pvers,  from  whom  he  was  now  separated. 
His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  comrades  in  the  regiment, 
several  of  whom  were  serving  now  as  officers,  and,  like  Lint- 
self,  had  marched  in  the  ranks  of  the  same  company  in  the 
three  months'  campaign. 

He  was  then  but  twenty  years  old,  yet  had  performed 
duties  above  hia  rank  and  years.  Such  was  his  popularity 
at  home  that  his  name  sufficed  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  men  in  two  days  for  a  company  in  t^e  Fortieth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  after  bis  return.  His  neit 
actual  commission,  however,  was  as  Major  of  the  Fi^elh 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  a  nine  months'  raiment,  which 
passed  through  Boston  on  its  way  South,  November  14, 
1862.  Here  again,  for  various  reasons,  the  command  de- ■ 
volved  largely  upon  the  Major.  Being  destined  for  GenenI 
Banks's  expedition,  the  regiment  went  into  camp  on  LoDg 
Island,  near  Brooklyn.  On  the  12th  of  December  it  em- 
barked on  board  transports  for  the  South.  Six  companies 
had  marched  from  the  camp  in  East  New  York  to  Brook- 
lyn, under  orders  to  embark  on  the  steamer  Niagara.  Tbe 
men  on  the  way  down  had  contrived  to  obt^  liquor,  and 
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one  company,  nerer  very  well  disciplined,  wm  particularly 
nnraly.  f^re  companies,  with  their  ba^age,  had  been 
transferred  from  the  shore  to  the  steamer,  loading  her  down 
»  that  her  guards  were  scarce  three  feet  from  the  water, 
and  the  company  previously  mentioned  was  nearing  her  on 
the  tag,  when  the  men,  in  open  defiance  of  their  officers 
and  in  the  noisiest  and  most  offensive  manner,  refused  to 
go  on  board.  The  confusion  was  such  that  their  officers 
could  not  moke  themselves  heard,  and  were  evidently  power- 
less to  suppress  the  disorder.  Mtyor  Hodges  stood  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  Niagara  watching  the  scene.  As 
the  tag  ranged  alongside,  he  drew  his  revolver,  and  spring- 
ing to  her  deck,  where  the  crowd  was  thickest  and  most 
threatening,  he  shouted  "  Silence ! "  threatening  to  shoot 
Gx  first  man  who  dared  to  open  his  lips  or  disobey  an 
order ;  and  the  sudden  hush  that  followed  sufficiently 
attested  their  belief  in  his  truth.  They  were  afterwards 
heard  to  remark  that  the  M^or  was  &e  only  man  who 
could  have  cowed  them. 

In  different  detachments  and  under  divers  experiences, 
the  regiment  readied  New  Orleans  about  February,  1863, 
and  was  soon  sent  up  to  Baton  Rouge,  being  assigned  to  Gen- 
eral Augur's  diviuou  of  General  Dudley's  brigade.  It  accom- 
panied General  Banks  in  his  first  advance  to  Port  Hudson, 
and  after  returning  from  this  expedition  remained  at  Batoili 
Bouge  until  arrangements  had  been  perfected  for  the  siege 
of  Port  Hudson.    An  officer  of  the  re^meut  says :  — ' 

"  We  arrived  at  Baton  Bouge  at  nine,  A.  K.,  and  were  ordered 
into  a  field  for  rest  The  alonn  bad  ceased,  and  the  tit»at  of  the  sua 
was  intense.  While  here,  I  had  occasion  to  consult  with  the 
iit^t,  but  be  was  not  to  be  fbnnd.  We  were  wondering  where  he 
could  be,  when  be  hove  in  sight,  dashing  with  his  u»ual  headlong 
■peed  down  the  road  and  into  our  midst.  Unnoticed  by  U9,  on  onr 
■rriTol  there,  withoBt  even  dismounting,  he  had  ridden  back  to 
Montedno  Bayou  and  obtained  a  bog  with  tome  coffee  in  one  end, 
and  some  hard-ta<^  in  the  other,  and  letnmed  to  us  again.    Call- 
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ing  the  offlcen  aroand  him,  he  ordered  them  to  see  that  every  bikd 
had  hie  shwe  of  the  food.  I  hare  thiu  particaUrly  related  tlii> 
inadent,  at  the  reqaeat  of  aome  men  who  were  memben  of  tn; 
company,  and  were  preaent  at  the  time,  in  order  to  show  the  wlf- 
aaciifldng  care  be  manifeated  toward  his  men.  As  in  this  instance, 
without  thought  for  lumself,  after  having  passed  two  nights  and 
nearly  two  days  of  expoeure,  btigue,  and  hardship,  without  rest  or 
sleep,  he  flew  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  his  command. 

"  Onr  division,  bung  nearest  the  scene  of  operations,  was  the  first 
to  invest  the  place.  We  left  Baton  Bouge,  May  4th,  for  the  &onl, 
and  were  first  asugned  the  defence  of  a  bridge  upon- one  (^  the 
principal  roads  leading  to  Port  Hudson,  and  thus  protecting  the  rear 
of  oar  army.  The  night  before  the  assault,  on  the  27th  of  Ma;, 
we  marched  to  Fort  Hudson,  and  at  daylight  were  asaigned  to  Bop- 
port  ui  Indians  battery.  About  noon  four  companies,  including 
mine,  were  asaigned  to  the  storming  colnmn.  These  wete  under 
the  command  of  the  M^or,  and  all  applauded  his  courage  and 
sleadineaa.  Soon  after  we  began  to  advance,  one  of  my  own  mea 
was  struck  in  the  leg  by  a  grape^hot.  He  foil  quite  near  the  Ma- 
jor, and  he  palled  off  his  neck-tie  and  hastily  bouad  it  roond  the 
poor  fellow's  leg,  being  all  the  while  under  fire. 

"  Then  followed  several  weeks  of  siege.  In  the  aaaault  on  the 
14th  of  June,  only  the  Major  look  the  field  with  the  regiment.  We 
were  obliged  to  perform  a  long  and  difficult  march  in  the  night,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  woods.  The  Uiyor  dismounted,  led  us  in,  and 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  next  day.  We  arrived  at  the  end 
of  our  march,  if  march  it  could  be  called,  at  three  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning,  when  we  stacked  anas  and  lay  down  behind  the  stacks,  to 
await  liurther  orders.  After  seeing  every  man  lie  down  in  lus 
place,  tiie  M^or  accepted  a  portion  of  my  blankets,  and  we  Isj 
down  and  entered  into  a  short  conversation,  during  which  I  buk 
occasion  to  say,  that  I  thought  it  would  make  but  little  difierence 
to  him  when  we  returned  home  to  Massacbtuetts,  aa  I  thought  he 
would  immediately  enter  the  service  again.  He  replied,  that  sach 
was  his  intention,  and  also  that  he  intended  to  stay  in  the  service, 
if  he  should  live,  while  the  war  lasted.  I  said,  '  I  am  a&aid  you 
will  lose  your  life  in  the  service.'  Stud  he,  '  Captain,  I  expect  it. 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  lose  my  life  in  the  service.'" 
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The  two  folloviDg  letters  will  tell  the  ooncluuon  of  this 

"Bivois  Post  HcDioir,  J11I73, 1863. 

"DxAS  UoTHSH,  —  Oar  time  is  ont,  but  w«  can't  ixane  home. 
I  bqw  tfaia  will  be  over  goon,  and  then  we  can  come  b*ck  better 
satisGed.  The  re^ment  offered  its  servicea  to  General  Bauki  till 
July  14th.  The  men  are  yerj  mndi  worn  out,  and  I  never  was  so 
pulled  and  tried  in  mj  lif&  I  am  in  command  of  two  regiments, 
ibe  One  Hundred  and  Sevens-fourth  New  York  and  the  Fiftieth 
IhsaacbiueUs.    C^ve  my  love  to  aH 

"  From  jam  affectionate  son, 

•John. 

"Mare  wdL" 

"Foai  HuDSOK,  LonisiuiA,  Jul;  19, 1863. 

"  Deas  HoTHna,  —  I  don't  know  when  we  shall  come  home.  I 
hope  we  have  done  our  duty.  My  hand  is  a  little  sore.  All  are 
weE  General  Aagnr  gave  me  his  picture  himself.  I  have  been 
an  Acting  Brigadiei^General  in  front  of  Port  Hndson.  I  send  yon 
ibe  official  order  recmved  by  me  as  Greneral,  announcing  that  Ticks- 
buig  had  surrendered.  This  is  a  hard,  hard  life.  All  are  welL 
Most  of  the  regiment  have  gone  off  with  the  Rebel  prieonere.  Give 
my  kve  to  aU.  Hay  Heaven  help  all,  guide  and  protect  yon  and 
DM.    Tod  receive  this  rough  epistle  fVom 


"John. 
"  I  burnt  my  band  with  powder.    No  harm,  but  I  can't  write." 
Port  Hudson  surrendered,  and  the  Fiftieth  came  home 
by  railroad.    The  quondam  mutineers,  vhom  he  had  con* 
trolled,  kept  together,  and  inspired  through  unusual  temp- 
tations and  dangers,  parted  with  their  **  little  Major  "  amid 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.    But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
again  in  the  field  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts,  for  which  regiment  he  began  recruiting 
on  the  2Sd  of  November,  at  Salem.    The  regiment  left 
the  State  in  April,  1864,  ajid  after  only  three  weeks  of 
qoiet  was  repeatedly  in  action.     Then  followed  the  arduous 
final  campaign.     Many  anecdotes  became  current  in  the 
Fifty-ninth  Massachusetts,  as  to  traits  of  generosity  or  self- 
VOL.  n.  30 
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devotion  in  their  young  Lieutenant-Colonel,  —  his  yielding 
his  horse  to  a  Torn-out  soldier  bn  the  march,  and  catTying 
the  man's  rifle,  or  hia  piilling  off  his  own  EtocHnga  to  cover 
the  blistered  feet  of  a  private.  On  one  occasion  a  force  of 
veterans  was  ordered  to  charge  a  battery,  and  the  ¥i&j- 
ninth  was  to  support  them.  Three  several  times  they  saw 
tliem  march  up  with  firm  step,  and  tliree  several  times  they 
saw  them  waver  and  fall  back  under  a  tremendous  fire  &om 
the  Bebel  works, — a  sight  which  might  well  have  caused  an 
older  re^meut  to  fidter.  At  this  juncture  Colonel  Hodges 
received  the  order  to  advance  with  his  regiment.  For  a 
moment  they  heuteted,  and  but  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
a  critical  moment.  Colonel  Hodges  saw  it,  and  dashii^ 
toward  the  color-sei^;eant,  caught  the  colors  fi*om  his  hand, 
and  without  uttering  a  word,  advanced  towards  the  battery. 
The  efiect  was  magical.  A.  sergeant  rushed  forward  and, 
'  waving  his  cap  over  his  head,  shouted,  "  Look  at  your  Colo- 
nel with  the  colors.  Come  on,  boys !  come  Qa.\"  A 
chai^,  and  the  battery  was  carried. 

On  the  way  to  Petersburg  he  lost  men  by  scores,  and 
officer  alter  officer,  \intil  one  captuu,  nine  lieutenants,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  only  were  left.  An  eyewitoees 
thus  describes  the  eventful  day  at  Petersburg,  July  30, 
1864 :  — 

"  I  was  at  the  battle  of  the  SOlb,  and  then  for  the  first  time  mA 
LieuteDaDt-Col(xiel  Ho^jea,  in  the  crater,  about  two  boon  after 
the  ezplosKHi  of  tha  fort.  His  tegiment,  as  well  aa  mine,  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  fort  that  was  blown  up.  I  advanced  with  my 
regiment,  and  was  wonnded,  and  returned  inside  of  the  crater  of 
the  fort.  On  my  way  to  the  rear,  after  bung  relieved,  I  saw  jonr 
brother  sitting  and  leaning  back  against  the  embankment,  aod  aUo 
near  him  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wright  (Tweaty-eeventh  Uichigan), 
both  of  them  being  wonnded,  Colonel  Hodgea  through  the  thigb, 
Colonel  Wright  through  the  shoulder.  I  stood  in  front  f£  them, 
and  talked  with  them  about  their  wounds,  the  war,  and  the  pros- 
pects. After  a  moment,  they  made  room  for  me,  and  invited  me  to 
ait  between  them,  we  all  wishing  to  be  on  the  ground  awhile'  to  see 
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At  colorad  troo|w  make  a  charge,  as  we  bad  expreaaed  a  doubt  aa 
la  their  brarerf,  and  wisbed  to  see  tbem  penonallf.  After  I  Mt 
dawn,  your  brotber  leaned  ligbtly  on  my  sboulder,  and  appeared 
weak.  Coloael  Wright  spoke,  and  atked  if  we  bad  not  better  go 
on  to  the  rear.  Toor  brother  laid,  '  We  can't  get  there  nntil  the 
eolored  troopi  paas  by.'  They  were  then  going  through  the  ex- 
ploded fort  to  make  the  charge.  Aa  the  colored  traopa  paaaed,  the 
Johnniefl  ranged  thor  batteriee  ao  as  to  throw  thur  shells  into 
tbe  crater  of  the  fort,  and  some  twenty  exploded  there  within  half 
M  many  mioates.  On  the  ex[dodon  of  a  shell  some  ten  or  twelve 
leet  from  do,  while  sitting  in  the  position  I  have  described,  a  paece 
of  shell  Btmck  him  <m  the  back  of  the  bead,  killing  him  instantly. 
He  did  not  &11,  as  he  was  sappcaled  by  me  on  one  ude  and  the 
bank'On  the  other.  I  spoke  to  a  soldier  to  assist  me,  and  he  lud 
bim  down  carefully,  examined  his  pocketa,  found  his  watch,  some 
pspen,  and  a  pencil,  which  I  herewith  enclose.  Tbe  man  took  a 
blanket,  after  laying  him  in  an  easy  poeition,  with  one  hand  by  his 
tide,  the  other  across  his  breast,  and  covered  him  up,  where  I  left 
him,  and  where  I  doubt  not  he  was  buried,  as  the  enemy  afterward 
took  the  fort,  and  buried  all  the  dead  in  the  fort  in  reconstmcting." 

This  sarmise  iraa  aftertrards  ascertained  to  be  correct, 
Qiroagh  a  fl^  of  trace.  Thus  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two,  after  serviDg  hie  country  from  the  Tery  out- 
break of  the  war,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  field,  and  faitb- 
Mly  sharing  tbe  fortunes  of  four  difibrent  regiments,  the 
biare,  generous,  and  ardent  John  Hodges. 
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ARTHUR  OORTLANDT  PARKER. 

Fint  S«rgwnt  asd  Ubk.  YoU.  (In&stor),  Jill}'  SI,  186S;  Seoood 
Lieutenant,  Mweh  8,  1668 ;  killMl  bf  gseriOai  dmt  Brirtoe  SWmb, 
V*^  Aogiut  H,  186S. 

AT  &e  end  of  the  uudei^raduste  oourse  at  Harv&rd 
Univerfflty  etch  stadeut  is  requosted  to  write  an  anlo- 
biogni^y,  which  is  praeerved  as  part  of  the  daas  records ; 
and  perhaps  this  memoir  oaimot  be  better  prefaced  than  bj 
a  part  (£  the  brief  paper  which  Lieutrautnt  Parker  then 
contribated. 

"  I  was  born  in  Boston,  October  21, 1840.  M;  father,  WUliain 
Parker,  is  the  Saperinteadeat  of  the  Panama  Railroad,— fiu^ 
merly  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  and  Woiceeter,  Baltinore  and 
Ohio,  and  Boston  and  Lowell  roads.  He  was  educated  at  Captain 
Partridge's  military  school.  I  belong  to  the  Pai^rs  of  New  Jer- 
sey, who  came  over  from  England  in  1670.  All  ply  patema]  ao- 
oeaton  held  nnmeroos  offioei  tinder  the  Provindd,  State,  and  gen- 
eral gQTemmeBts,  and  seats  in  Ooogieas,  the  New  Jersey  L^jialB- 
ture,  and  the  Govemor'B  CoundL  The  fiunily  mansicHi,  a  hu:ge 
atone  bnildiog,  called  the  Outle,  was  fortified  in  die  BevoliitioDsr; 
■War. 

**  I  am  descended,  on  my  mother's  ude,  (ram  the  ScoUays  and 
Whitwells  of  Boston, — the  fbrmer,  an  old  Norse  ftmily  (men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Sir  Bobert  Strange),  came  over  from  the  Oit- 
neja  in  1640;  the  latter,  frmn  Colnsbrook,  in  England,  in  1735. 
My  mother's  name  was  Lncy  Cashing  Whitwell. 

"I  lived  in  Boston  and  Newton  till  1846;  went  to  Baltimore 
in  that  year;  retnmed  to  Boston  in  185S;  went  to  Chicago  in 
March,  1859 ;  and  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1860.  I  have 
attended  in  Boston  the  Latin  and  HJgb  Schools,  gradnating  at  the 
former  in  1657,  and  spending  the  next  year  at  the  latter.  I  re- 
ceived at  these  schools  tbnr  prizes  for  Latin  and  English  versefl 
and  for  mathematics. 

"  I  entered  coU^  io  1658.    At  the  end  of  six  months  I  left 
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nd  went  lo  Chicago,  when  I  stayed  dll  December,  1860.     I  then 
Rtnmed  ta  Ouiibri(lge,Mid  rejoined  my  CUsi  in  September,  1861." 

As  a  child  Artlnir  vas  a  generous,  impulsive,  miscfaiev- 
DOS  little  fellow,  very  quick-tempered  and  fond  of  fiin.  A 
friend  of  bis  mother  writes :  — 

"  I  remember  Artliur  as  the  handsomeat,  gayest,  bravoBt  child  I 
ewr  BBW^  His  entire  fearlesaness  often  astonished  me.  I  can  see 
lum  now  aa  if  it  were  bat  yeaterday,  standing  on  one  foot  in  the 
hsnd  of  Iiis  nncle's  ontstretcbed  arm,  bis  other  foot  clasped  in  his 
little  hand  while  he  balanced  himself  with  his  other  arm.  There 
be  stood  joyooB  and  triomphant.'' 

When  Arthur  was  nearly  nine  years  old,  his  father  re- 
moved to  Baltimore.  S.vte  he  began  bis  Latin  Grammar, 
ud  was  soon  brought  forward  as  the  show  scholar  when- 
orer  visitors  came  to  the  school.  At  thirteen  he  entered 
the  third  daee  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  under  its 
excellent  training  his  love  for  the  classio  lango^^  in- 
creased. He  spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading 
Horace  and  Lucretius,  and  in  writing  Latin  verses ;  and 
when  in  the  second  year  of  the  school,  gained  for  a  Latin 
ode  the  prize  which  belonged  to  the  first  class. 

It  was  his  way  to  adopt  one  or  two  pursuits,  and  to  fol- 
low them  with  enthusiasm,  while  he  cared  little  for  any 
<Ahere.  About  this  time  he  took  a  great  interest  in  gym- 
nastics, in  which  he  was  fitted  to  excel  by  a  strong  and 
compact  &ame  and  a  fearless  spirit.  He  graduated  at  the 
Ijatin  School  ia  1857,  taking  another  prize;  and  as  his 
btbar  thought  it  best  for  him  to  defer  entering  college  for 
a  year,  he  entered  the  second  class  at  the  High  School. 
Here  he  wrote  an  Elnglish  poem  entitled,  Mens  Sana  in 
corpore  sano,  on  his  favorite  aubjeot  of  physical  training, 
and,  contrary  to  custom,  he  was  requested  to  recite  it  on 
flie  graduating  day  of  the  first  class. 

He  entered  college  without  conditions,  but  had  been 
there  only  six  months  when  an  advantageous  offer  was 
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made  to  bun  to  go  into  a  store  in  Ghicf^,  vhicli  be  tbongbt 
it  best  to  accept  on  account  of  bie  fatber's  circomstances  at 
tbe  time,  and  because,  altbougb  be  enjoyed  college  life,  be 
did  not  intend  to  study  for  a  profession.  Artbm^s  experi- 
ence in  Cbicago  vas  mucb  tbe  same  as  tbat  of  all  young 
men  vbo  befpu  at  Uie  foot  of  the  ladder  and  live  with  great 
economy.  His  cbief  pleaeures  were,  as  before,  reading  the 
classics,  studying  languages,  and  practising  gymnastics.  Is 
tbe  last  he  vas  very  proficient.  He  writes :  "  I  ended  up 
a  coil  of  rope  veigbing  nine  hundred  and  four  pounds  a 

day  or  tvo  ago I  have  at  last  learned  to  pull  myself  np 

with  one  arm,  baufpng  perfectly  taught,  and  starting  witii 
a  little  jerk." 

Alter  be  bad  remained  at  Cbicago  nearly  tvo  yean,  be 
expressed  to  bis  brother  a  strong  desire  to  return  and  finic^ 
bis  education ;  and  his  parents,  on  hearing  of  it,  immediately 
recalled  bim.  This  vas  in  December,  1860,  and  be  cotdd 
not  be  examined  until  the  following  summer.  He  told  his 
fi-iends  that  he  meant  to  enter  as  a  Junior,  but  be  had 
secretly  resolved  to  rejoin  his  own  Class,  from  which  he 
bad  been  absent  two  years.  He  studied  by  himself,  and  on 
returning  from  tbe  examination  be  surprised  and  pleased 
his  mother  by  saying,  in  bis  playful  way,  "  Mother,  the 
Faculty  and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  stey  more  than  a  year  in  Coll^;e,  so  I  entered  Se- 
nior, and  without  conditions."  He  did  not  study  for  rank, 
but  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  whatever  he  thought  he 
most  needed.  His  faculty  for  learning  langu^es  was  rather 
remarkable.  Latin  was  a  passion  with  him.  He  received 
a  prize  at  college  as  at  school  for  verses  in  tbat  language. 
He  was  continually  making  Latin  verses  and  playing  upon 
words,  and  in  tbe  outset  of  the  national  strode  his  teet- 
dere  e»t  ae  caedere  found  its  way  into  many  of  the  news* 
papers.  One  day  be  surprised  bis  mother  by  asking  for  a 
copy  of  Dante,  as  she  knew  be  bad  never  studied  Italian. 
He  said  he  did  not  altogether  like  tbe  less  advanced  class, 
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ind  inteoded  to  join  one  which  was  Btudying  that  book. 
His  mother  expressed  her  doubts  of  his  ability  to  learn  the 
lessons,  bat  found  that,  with  very  slight  assistance  at  iirst, 
he  was  able  to  do  so.  He  was  a  very  good  French  scholar, 
ud  had  given  some  attention  to  German  and  Spanish, 
vhich  last  studies  he  continued  while  in  the  army. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  Arthur  bad  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  go  with  his  compamons  to  the  defence  of 
his  country,  but  acquiesced  without  a  m\irm\ir  in  the  wish 
of  his  parents  that  he  should  finish  his  college  coiirse. 
Three  days  after  graduating,  finding  that  he  could  not  im- 
mediately obtain  a  commission,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts,  and  was  appointed  First  Sergeant. 
The  regiment  left  Lynnfield  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  was 
encamped  for  some  time  near  Alexandria.  Arthur  found 
the  position  of  First  Sergeant  to  be  no  sinecure.  He 
writes:  — 

"  I  Bin  not  so  content  with  my  positioa  as  not  to  envy  the  leifi- 
arely  lientenant,  who  is  not  continaally  harOBsed  with  applications 
for  everything  that  is  missing  or  lost  in  the  company,  and  with  re* 
qoests  to  be  '  passed  out '  for  wood  and  water.  He  la  not,  like  the 
orderly,  between  two  millstones,  the  captain  and  the  men,  subject 
to  be  (oolded  by  the  one  and  grombled  at  by  the  other,  though  I 
bare  no  ^ht  to  complun  on  that  acconnt,  for  my  position  ia  not 
more  nncomfbrtafale  than  that  of  moat  of  the  orderhes,  but^  on  the 
cooiraiy,  gmtenilly  a  pleasant  me." 

In  another  letter  he  says :  — 

"  I  am  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  men ;  laugh  and  joke  with 
them  freely,  and  yet  they  obey  my-  orderi  readily,  form  line 
promptly,  and  seldom  grumble  at  my  ponishmeats." 

Agun  he  writes :  — 

"  Every  one  is  after  the  orderly.  Nothing  is  heard  bat  '  Or- 
derly!* 'Sergeant I'  &&,  whenever  I  am  near.  I  have  run  myself 
into  real  training  trim,  and  feel  as  active  and  light  as  a  squirreL  I 
have  a  good  deal  of  fighting  to  do,  answering  complaints  and  com- 
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poung  difflculUes,  bat  I  rather  like  it  It  is  an  int«llectiul  ezei^ 
ci«e  which  agreeaU;  Tuies  the  phy sicaL  In  tntth,  I  am  ia  the 
beet  health  and  spirits." 

Arthur's  prerioas  gTumaslac  traimi^  was  heie  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  and  enabled  hini  to  endure  &tigue  and 
hardfihip.  The  October  weather  vna  getting  cold  and 
stormy.    He  writea :  — 

"We  left  Alexandria,  and  taking  the  cars  for  aboat  eighteen 
miles,  camped  over  nigbt  on  a  hill  without  shelter,  and  drraiclied 
through  as  we  slept  hj  a  poaring  rain.  I  tamed  oat  at  three, 
JL  K^  with  one  or  two  others,  built  a  fire  and  wailed  for  da/ ;  at 
whoee  coming  we  made  coffee  and  dtspoeed  of  a  box  of  sardines 
and  a  few  haid  cr&ckets,  makisg  a  very  comfortable  breakfast.  .... 
Mother  makes  me  laogh  when  she  talks  about  hardships,  for  I  have 
suffered  nothing  yet.  I  am  exceeding];  tough,  and  in  better  health 
and  less  citable  <^  being  &tigued  than  when  I  was  at  home.  I 
eat  with  a  fine  ^)p^te  and  enjoy  my  meals  with  Sancho  Fanza'a 
gusto." 

The  new  year  found  the  regiment  encamped  opposite 
Fredericksburg.  It  was  juat  after  our  terrible  repulse  be- 
fore that  city,  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  army  was 
exceedingly  ^oomy.  The  rationa  were  short ;  many  of  the 
men  were  sick.  The  coughing  at  night  soimded  mourn- 
fully. Arthur  wBs  off  duty  for  a  few  days,  but  soon  recov- 
ered both  health  and  spirits.  Under  date  of  January  25th, 
after  returning  from  an  expedition  defeated  by  rain  and 
mud,  he  writes,  "  We  seem  to  be  destined  not  to  go  into  a 
fight.  We  were  just  too  late  last  year  for  the  Bull  R\m  and 
the  Fredericksbiu^  fights,  and  this  expedition  has  tamed 
out  a  failure."  In  February  he  replies  to  a  letter  from  his 
aunt'aa  follows ;  — 

"  It  is  very  refreshing  to  listen  to  your  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  soldiers  and  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Nothing  truer  has  been 
said  than  that  the  women  sustain  the  war,  North  and  Sonth.  Yon 
perceive  by  this  that  I  am  not  wanting  in  iq>prectation  (rf  dw  influ- 
ence and  importance  of  the  sex.    I  reoeived 's  letter  a  day  or 
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tiro  before  joors,  and  take  thia  oppartouity  to  assure  7011  that  my 
polilieil  vieifs  an  the  same  as  his.  I  am  fint  for  nipportuig  the 
gorenunent  and  prasecnting  the  wai  b^  eveiy  constitotioDal  means, 
witbont  regard  to  prejudices  of  color  or  race,  and  vith  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Blayei7  in  view  as  an  aid  in  restoring  the  Union.  I  look 
OD  Oe  briglit  side  whenever  there  is  ma,  and  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  to  8^t  the  desptmding  views  of  the  men,  who  are  xaaaj  of  diem 
too  ready  to  beUere  evil  reports  and  to-  discredit  good  ones. 
Whether  or  not  the  direct  object  of  Providence  is  bj  means  of  this 
war  to  overtttrow  sbverj,  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  be  the  re- 
mit, and  shall  rejoiea  to  see  it  acoomplished." 

Ardiur  vaa  naturally  derarous  of  pmnotion;  but  in  a 
letter,  dated  March  8,  expresses  himsdf  as  foUowa :  — 

"I  am  in  fw  hurry  for  a  oommisdon.  I  am  willing  to  remain 
Orderly  six  months  if  the  Colonel  does  not  rect^nize  me  as  pos- 
teadng  the  materiftt  for  an  officer. ....  If  I  have  to  wait  for  my 
conmiinion  tiD  after  a  fight,  I  sh^  be  qnite  as  well  Batisfied." 

He  had  been  promised  a  lieutenancy  in  a  New  Jersey 
raiment,  but  be  preferred  not  to  leave  his  own ;  and  he  was 
at  length  rewarded,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Underwood :  — 

"  I  always  thought  your  son  did  a  noble  thing  when  he  preferred 
to  go  ioio  the  service  at  once  in  the  ranks  to  waiting  an  the  uncer- 
tainties of  a  commisaiiHi  which  had  been  promised  him  gome  time. 
His  conduct  has  been  uniform  with  thia  start,  and  the  other  day  he 
showed  himself  qnite  as  high-minded  in  prefbrring  to  stay  as  a  Ser- 
geant in  bis  own  rt^jiment  to  going  elaewbere  with  a  commission. 
I  have  once  or  twice  called  the  Colonel's  particular  attention  to  him 
and  recommmided  him.  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  the 
Colonel  baa  recommended  him  to  the  Govenior  as  second  lieuten- 
ant to  fill  the  last  vacancy,  and  by  this  time  he  is  probably  commis- 
ricned.    I  wish  we  had  many  more  young  men  like  him." 

The  commission  soon  arrived,  and  Arthur  writes,  "  I  am 
much  gratified  to  receive  a  commission  in  this  regiment,  in 
which  I  have  a  pride  and  an  interest."  He  was  soon  after 
detailed  for  duty  in  the  provost  guard,  but  disliked  the  easy 
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and  monotonous  life,  and  vas  impatieiittobe  agun  vith  bis 
company  and  on  the  advance ;  aad  about  the  lOtli  of  May 
he  was  relieved.  Then  followed  a  campugn  vhich  is  pleas- 
antly described  in  his  letters. 

"BcAtnrov  Btatiob,  Jubb  11, 1S63. 

"Dbak ,— We  marched  all  night  the  day  we  left,  and  the 

weather  was  showery.  At  abont  fonr,  a.  il,  we  halted  at  Spots- 
wood  taveni  and  rested  till  t«n ;  then  a  day's  march  hrooght  os 
to  this  pmnt,  where  we  camped  at  ux,  f.  h.,  in  a  fine  oak  forest 
We  carried  no  tenta,  only  blankets  and  haversacka.  Tlie  next 
mining  the  men  received  six  days'  rations  additional,  which  were 
stowed  away  in  th^  knapsacks.  We  rested  all  that  day,  as  we 
had  need  of  doing  after  marching  fbr^  miles  in  a  trifle  over  twenty- 
four  homv.  At  about  five,  p.  il,  wd  received  sadden  orden  to 
march,  and  made  abont  four  miles,  when  we  bivouacked  in  a  wood 
without  fires.  I  was  so  thoroughly  rested  that  I  hardly  slept  at  sIL 
....  I  enjoy  this  active  life  inteasely.  That  march  of  onrs  showed 
no  common  pluck  and  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  men.  We  lot 
two  men,  who  fell  behind  the  first  ni^t,  and  one  sent  back  dck 
One  company  lost  eleven ;  no  other,  over  three  or  four." 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  the  re^ment  was  not  very  ac- 
tively engaged,  but  was  ordered  to  support  a  battery,  and  in 
doing  BO  the  men  were  forced  to  be  inactive  while  exposed 
to  the  shelling  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Arthur  felt  bungiy, 
and  gave  an  instance  of  his  coolness  by  making  a  fire 
agEunst  a  stone  wall  and  cooking  and  eating  his  dinner. 
His  comrades,  whom  he  invited  to  share  it  wiHi  him,  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  a  quieter  season.  The  following  letter, 
written  on  the  6tb,  gives  a  partial  account  of  the  battle. 

«  Dear , — TTie  Baltimore  Clipper  of  the  4th  gives  a  w«ak 

account  of  our  successes.  The  fight  of  Friday,  p.  x.,  the  climax 
of  the  whole,  had  not  been  heard  from.  I  have  just  been  to  a 
part  of  the  field  where  the  Rebel  masses  were  urged  npon  our 
intrenchments,  and  met  with  a  terrific  slaughter.  I  ^ve  no 
neteipaper  accotait.  I  saw  in  one  place  a  company  of  fifty  or  sixty, 
with  the  capt^n  and  lieutenant,  on  one  flank,  lud  out  in  their  ranks 
nearly  as  thickly  as  they  advanced  in  line,  occupying  about  the 
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tptee  of  a  company  and  a  half.  In  Ave  small  fields  there  were,  I 
m  told,  folly  one  thousand  dead,  and  tny  eyes  confirmed  the  esli- 
mite.  The  wounded  had  all  been  removed,  and  a  considerable  part 
cf  tbe  dead  already  buried  Regiments  are  going  out  with  picka 
sod  spades  to  finish  the  work.  The  Bebels  were  advanced  to  withia 
fifteen  or  twen^  rods  of  tbe  fortificatioiu,  when  the  batteries  opened 
wiUi  grape  and  canister,  and  the  lines  rose  from  the  ramparts  and 
poured  in  their  volley.  Aa  for  onr  part,  we  reached  here  on  the 
1st,  after  a  very  n^ud  and  trying  march.  We  look  up  our  positioD 
io  fivnt  of  the  cemetery  and  behind  a  stone  fence.  The  batteries 
did  all  or  nearly  all  the  fighting  in  that  quarter,  and  we -were  not 
engaged.  The  next  day  we  moved  to  the  right  centre,  and  in  the 
iflemoon  were  taken  up  to  a  field  in  front  of  one  of  our  batteries. 
A  Rebel  battery  toon  opened  and  played  on  us  and  the  guns  we 
lupported  for  over  an  hour.  We  lay  behind  the  stone  fence  with 
the  shells  bursting  all  around  us.  One  shell  instantly  killed  two 
of  our  company,  another  lost  his  arm,  a  third  was  severely  wounded. 
Otber  companies  also  euSered.  Companies  I,  D,  and  A  were  thea 
sent  out  as  skinnishers.  Soon  after,  our  battery  silenced  the  Reb- 
els, having  exploded  a  caisson  and  done  other  damage.  The  Rebel 
battoy  drew  ofi".  At  dusk  the  Rebels  were  evidently  preparing  to 
attack,  and  our  skirmishers  retreated.  When  Companies  I  and  D 
were  within  about  twenty-five  rods  of  onr  lines,  a  column  appeared 
in  our  war  to  our  right,  immediately  behind  us.  We  quickened 
our  pace,  you  will  believe,  and  succeeded  in  getting  in  without  loss, 
and  forming  a  line  with  the  rest  of  the  regiment  behind  the  etona 
wall  to  the  right  of  the  battery.  Here  we  maintained  our  positioa 
with  a  number  of  other  regiments  in  the  division,  and  in  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  after  a  tempest  of  cannonading  and  musketiy,  the 
Jidumies  fied,  leaving  their  dead  and  many  of  their  wounded  on  the 
Geld.  The  regiment  lost  here  about  fifteen  killed  and  wounded. 
Only  the  right  wing  was  engaged  in  this  place.  Our  men  behaved 
perfiedy." 

Soon  after  this  Arthxir  was  appointed  an  Aid  on  the  staff 
of  General  Meade,  and  came  home  on  a  short  leave  of  ab- 
sence early  in  August.  He  r^oined  the  staff  near  Warren- 
tou,  and  found  the  duties  very  pleasant.  He  writes :  "  Tell 
G— —  not  to  feel  any  anxiety  for  my  happiness,  for  I  am 
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tax  happier  here  than  I  coold  possibly  be  anTwhera  else.  I 
am  more  in  my  element  aad  more  at  rest  than  I  ever  vas 
before  in  my  life.  I  pray  Qod  I  may  always  be  as  happy." 
On  the  24th  of  Augast  he  ririted  his  regiment,  which  vas 
then  lying  about  nine  miles  from  head-quarters.  He  was 
last  seen  by  a  picket  as  he  was  returning,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  captured  by  gnerillaa; 
but  all  inquiries  were  unavailing.  After  fifteen  mouths  his 
friends  received  certain  information  of  bis  fate.  C^tain 
Bennie  of  the  Sevens-third  Ohio  reported  that  on  the  lltfa 
of  September,  1863,  he  was  going  with  ao  orderly  on  horse- 
back from  Oatlett's  Station,  where  Lieutenant  Parker's 
re^ment  was,  to  Bristoe  Station,  to  join  General  Howard  as 
ui  Aid.  The  road  runs  close  to  the  railroad,  here  and  there 
crossing  and  recrossing  till  it  reaches  a  stream  called  Kettle 
Run.  There  the  road  is  on  the  right  of  the  railroad.  The 
Grossing  was  bad,  so  that  Captain  Bennie  took  another  road 
leading  off  into  higher  land.  This  route  returns  the  travel- 
ler soon  to  the  main  road,  but  takes  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile 
or  more,  going  up  a  hill  and  through  a  piece  of  woods.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  wood,  just  before  the  main  road  is 
regained,  in  a  low  spot,  a  sort  of  ravine,  Captain  Bennie 
was  met  by  three  men  with  United  States  army  clothing, 
though  without  coats,  who,  pointing  their  pistols,  called  oa 
him  to  halt.  He  replied,  "  There  *s  some  mistake,  you  're 
of  my  side."  He  was  again  asked,  "  Do  you  surrender?" 
Looking  about  him  he  saw  that  on  one  side  was  an  inqiass- 
able  ravine,  in  front  these  three  men,  on  the  other  nde 
three  more,  and  behind  three  others,  all  clotiied  in  the  same 
way,  but  armed  and  uming  at  him  and  his  orderly.  So 
he  surrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner,  ffis  captors  said  to 
him,  "  Well  for  you  that  you  did ;  for  we  should  have 
served  you  as  we  did  young  Porker,  General  Ueade's  Aid, 
the  other  day."  "  How  was  that  ?  "  he  asked.  They  re- 
ified that  they  had  bolted  him  at  the  same  spot ;  that  he  did 
not  surrender,  but  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  pass  through 
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be  had  fallen  dead  ;  that  the;  had  buried  him  near  bjr  in  a 
place  somewhat  cleared,  where  there  were  some  scmb-oakB, 
— and  they  pointed  out  the  grave  to  Captain  Bennle.  Cap- 
tain Rennie's  orderly  had  dined  with  one  of  these  men  a 
week  before,  supposing  him  to  be,  as  he  professed,  a  Union 
man.  With  one  exception  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
Uosbr's  men. 

Thufl  ended  a  short  life,  just  on  the  verge  of  manhood. 
Arthur  went  to  the  war  entirely  from  feelings  of  patriot- 
ism. He  was  by  nntura  a  scholar,  and  had  little  taste  for 
a  soldier's  life.  The  rough  experience  of  the  army  had 
Etrengtfaened  him  and  developed  bis  manliness,  and  he  had 
found  that  rest  of  spirit  which  ctnues  from  the  performance 
of  duty.  The  tendemesB  of  bis  affections,  his  strong  sense 
(^  justice,  his  disintereBtedness  and  generosity,  endeared 
bim  to  bis  family.  He  was  fiistidious  in  the  choice  of  his 
friends,  and  nearly  all  whom  he  most  loved  have  fallen  with 
him  in  the  same  glorious  struggle.  SbaM  we  not  believe 
that  they  are  all  rejoicing  witli  us  now  in  the  emancipation 
of  a  race  f  Itel^ous  feeling  was  the  foundation  of  that  pa- 
triotic ardor  which  made  him  so  anxious  to  defend  his  coun- 
try when  die  war  first  broke  out,  although  his  aversion  to 
cant  was  bo  strong  that  he  rarely  spoke  on  religions  sulcgects. 

This  memoir  cannot  be  better  ended  than  by  an  extract 
frcHn  the  letter  of  a  classmate :  — 

"I  cannot  doae  without  oflBiing  my  personal  tribute  to  the 
msnly  character,  activity  of  mind,  and  generosity  of  heart  *rhidi 
M  disliugabhed  Arthur  when  with  og,  and  with  which  he  mult 

have  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  through  lifia Onr 

daw  has  not  refosed  to  send  it«  members  to  do  battle  for  our  eoait- 
try's  ri^t,  and  that  they  have  done  tlieir  duty  is  fblly  proved  by 
the  Urge  number  who  have  fallen  in  their  country's  (tefenoe.  Ai^ 
thor  won  the  esteem  and  re^teot  of  hi*  classmates  by  his  stndiDus- 
neu,  talenta,  and  ability  aa  a  scholar,  ami  their  admiration  by 
his  comage,  his  manMnew,  and  fearless  devotion  to  dnty  as  a  soldier 
and  a  patriot." 
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HENEY  ROPES. 

Second  Lieutenant  iOth  Man.  Voli.  (Infaatij),  Norember  26, 1861; 
Fint  lieatenutt,  October  3, 1868;  killed  at  GettTtboi^,  Fa.,  Jolj  S, 

ises. 

HENEY  HOPES,  the  youngeBt  sou  of  WiUiun  and 
Mary  Anne  (Oodman)  Ropes,  vas  bom  in  London, 
May  16, 1839.  His  parents  at  that  time  and  for  the  thre« 
years  following  resided  in  England.  Soon  after  their  re- 
turn to  this  country  Heury  vas  placed  at  the  Ghaoncy-H&li 
School  in  Boston,  where  he  remained  more  or  less  steadily 
till  1852  or  1853.  At  this  time  his  eyes  began  to  show  dis- 
ease, and  for  the  succeeding  siz  or  eight  years  they  vere  a 
cosstant  source  of  trial.  As  he  had  a  very  vigorous  consti- 
tatiou  and  an  active,  inquiring  mind,  this  infimoity  hindered 
and  annoyed  h^-rn  beyond  measure.  He  vas  obliged  to 
leave  school  and  was  for  a  short  time  under  the  inEtmction 
of  Mr.  William  W.  Goodwin,  now  Professor  of  Greek  in 
Harvard  College.  On  the  departure  of  Mr.  Goodwin  for 
Europe  in  the  siimmer  of  1853,  Henry  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  late  George  D.  Porter,  and  afterwards  of 
Sidney  Willard,  who  fell  at  Fredericksburg  as  Major  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  Massachusetts  Yolunteers.  Mr.  Willard  was 
of  the  greatest  service  to  Henry  in  developing  his  i^yacal 
powers  by  gymnastic  exercises,  —  boxing,  rowing,  walking, 
and  fencing.  Under  his  tuition  he  passed  four  happy  yeus, 
during  the  last  of  which  his  eyes  became  sensibly  better. 
Having  completed  his  preparatory  studies  in  July,  1858,  be 
obtained  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  of  Harvard  C(J- 
lege,  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  and  entering  with- 
out conditions. 

He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  leader  by  his  classmates, 
and  took  an  active  and  prominent  position  among  them. 
Hardly  had  he  begun,  however,  the  duties  of  his  first  tena 
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in  CoQege,  before  tiie  old  Teakneea  of  the  eyes  returned, 
and  increased  to  snch  an  extent  that,  at  last,  much  against 
bis  will,  he  vas  compelled  to  yield  to  the  command  of  hia 
medical  advisers  and  give  up  college  life  for  several  months, 
and  vhen  he  came  back  to  study  with  the  aid  of  a  reader. 

Interested  in  eTerything  relating  to  physical  development, 
Henry  Ropes  from  the  first  football  match  to  the  last  boat- 
race  was  ever  prominent.  As  a  man  of  great  strength  and 
nncommon  powers  of  endurance,  he  was  known  to  all  the 
College ;  while  his  position  as  president  of  one  of  the  earli- 
est boat-clubs  and  as  member  of  the  victorious  University 
crew  gave  him  espedal  influence.  His  college  life  was  em- 
inently happy.  From  die  first  a  great  favorite,  his  per- 
sonal popularity  never  declined.  His  high  sense  of  honor, 
straightforward  honesty  and  integrity  of  character,  and 
Bound  common-sense,  secured  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  his  classmates ;  while  his  genial  temper,  his  hearty 
frankness,  his  kind  and  loving  nature,  won  their  esteem  and 
affection.  He  pursued  the  regular  course  of  study  with  his 
Class  through  the  Sophomore,  the  Junior,  and  part  of  the 
Senior  years,  his  life  being  only  disturbed  by  the  war  of  the 
Bebellion,  which  had  now  begun  to  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  students,  and  which  gave  ri^e  to  the  warmest  debates 
between  the  representatives  of  the  different  sections  of  the 
country.  In  all  these  controversies  Henry  felt  a  deep  inter- 
est, and  took  a  manly  and  consistent  stand  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  secession. 

Elis  impatience  to  be  with  the  army  in  the  field  became 
more  and  more  marked.  His  attention  was  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  military  tactics  and  drilling,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1861  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Yotun- 
teers,  then  organising  under  Colonel  William  Raymond 
Lee.  His  parents  were  unwilling  that  he  should  ^ve  np 
his  course  in  Oollege,  and,  yielding  to  their  wishes,  he  de- 
clined the  pro£fered  commission.    But  when  the  news  of 
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Qie  unfortunate  disaster  at  Ball's  Bluff  reached  tlie  NorUi, 
in  October,  1861,  he  again  detennined  to  eater  the  Bernce, 
and  nov  obtaining  flie  approval  of  Mb  parents,  he  scooted 
die  ofibr,  and  vas  oonmuBBioned  a  Seoond  Lientenant  in  the 
Twentieth  M assaohusettB  Volunteers  tm  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1861.  On  the  Ist  of  the  foUowmg  January,  1862, 
he  joined  his  Tegiment  at  Oamp  Benton,  near  Poolesville, 
Maijland,  and  with  obanwtenstic  eoiergy  entered  at  once 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  career.  The  wintOT  at  Camp 
Senton  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  usual  round  of  camp  du- 
ties, and  the  only  active  servioe  in  which  the  r^fiment  was 
engaged  was  in  picketing  the  Potomac  fh>m  Edward's  Fer- 
ly  to  Seneca  Mills.  Lieutenant  Bopes  soon  gave  evidence 
of  a  fitness  for  military  life  which  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  his  friends,  and  proved  to  them  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
his  calling.  Particular  in  the  discharge  of  the  minutest 
details  of  duty,  he  heoame  known  to  his  superiors  as  an  effi- 
cient and  trustworthy  officer.  In  a  letter  written  soon  after 
he  joined  his  r^ment  he  sajB :  — 

"  My  little  experience  has  tangfat  me  that  businesB  abili^,  fur- 
nen  of  judgment,  conaisleacy  of  diarader,  sod  a  Bfnrit  of  disre- 
gard of  penonal  oomfbrt  are  necoMnry  to  a  good  oEBcer.  Above 
all,  be  nrast  be  prompt,  and  not  maike  nustakes." 

Another  letter,  written  by  him  some  time  after,  illus- 
trates some  traits  in  his  character.    He  says :  — 

"  Ton  speak  of  discouragement.  I  have  never  for  on  ioHtud  iek 
discaunged  or  looked  wistfolly  towards  home.  When  I  lay  ^>ed 
sick,  I  was,  of  course^  very  uncom&rtoble  and  in  paini  bat  I  have 
never  once  wanted  to  go  borne,  and  shall  not,  nntil  the  i^iinent  re- 
turns, if  my  life  is  spared  to  return  with  it.  Of  conns  we  bsve 
an  sorts  of  diacomfbrtB,  and  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  so  cbeerfbl  as  I 
used  to  be  in  Cambridge,  and  do  not  see  enon^  of  the  fellows,  &c, 
but  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  d^;ree  discouraged  or  disappcunied 
with  my  profession  ;  and  althoagh  I  long  to  see  the  war  over  ibr 
the  sake  of  the  country  and  bnmanity,  and  would  very  well  like  to 
come  back  as  one  member,  bowevw  hmnUe,  of  a  conquering  armji 
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aoi  l»y  uide  the  sword,  jet  pononftllj  I  am  willing  to  atty  for  uiy 
length  of  time.  I  find  here  an  opportnnitj  to  do  u  much  good  u 
I  ghall  fiod  in  anj  profeseion.  My  time  is  occupied  very  fnlly,  my 
piy  18  auffldent^  my  trade  hononble,  and  one  which  calls  oat  all 
the  ability  a  man  may  possess.  I  have  enough  of  pleasant  coni- 
psniona,  and  I  can  see  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to  in  life.  As 
to  the  danger,  somebody  must  endure  it,  and  why  not  I?  Above 
■11, 1  feel  now  it  is  my  duttf.  If  I  lire  till  the  war  is  over  I  shall 
probably  find  s<Hne  other  path  open.  So  do  not  think  I  am  discour- 
aged, or  longing  for  home,  for  comforts,  and  for  society.  I  do  want 
to  see  yon  all,  thoagh,  veiy  mnch ;  and  being  away  from  you,  and 
mother,  and  all,  is  the  greatest  trial  I  have.  But  this  ia  not  dio- 
eouB^g,  only  an  evil  every  young  man  matt  bear." 

On  the  25th  of  February  the  Twentieth  MassachasettB 
broke  camp,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  an  active  cam- 
pugn.  The  regiment  at  this  time  belonged  to  the  Third 
Brigade  (Dana's),  Second  DiviBion  (Sedgwick's),  of  the 
Second  Corps  (Sumner's).  The  division  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac near  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  early  part  of  Uarch,  to 
render  assistance  to  General  Banks  in  his  advance  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Here  Lieutenant  Ropes  received 
his  initiation  into  active  military  life.  On  the  27th  of  March 
the  Twentieth  embarked  on  board  the  transport  CatskiU,  on 
the  28th  started  for  the  Peninsula,  and  on  the  Slst  landed 
at  Hampton,  Vii^inia.  Sumner's  corps  marched  towards 
Torktown  on  the  5th  of  April,  over  a  country  utterly  des- 
olate, and  through  the  recentiy  abandoned  fortifications  of 
tiie  enemy.  In  a  letter  dated  Big  Bethel,  Virginia,  April 
6,  1862,  when  an  engagement  was  expected  to  take  place 
immediately,  Lieutenant  Ropes  wrote  as  follows :  — 

"I  expect  before  this  reaches  you  I  shall  have  been  in  the  great- 
est  battle  which  ever  to6k  place  on  this  oontinent  I  do  not  like  to 
write  mnch,  but  of  course  I  know  what  may  happen,  and  I  feel 
perfectly  prepared  for  any  result  to  myself,  and  feel  only  anzioas 
to  do  my  duty  in  battle.  God  grant  I  may.  I  do  not  feel  much 
cooeetned  for  my  own  fife,  and  am  glad  to  rest  the  result  in  higher 
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Before  Yorktown  the  Twentieth  performed  its  share  in 
arduous  and  perilous  picket  duty,  beside  much  fatigue  ser^ 
vice.  It  was  among  the  first  to  plant  its  flag  upon  the 
abandoned  fortifications  of  the  enemj ;  and  Lieutenant 
Bopes,  temporarily  in  command  of  Company  K,  had  the 
honor  of  leading  it  first  within  the  works.  Prom  York- 
town  the  regiment  went  to  West  Point,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  were  engaged  with  the  enemy  there.  Of  Fair  Oaks 
Lieutenant  Ropes  writes :  — 

"  Onr.  regimeDt  was  opposed  to  the  fiunoos  Hampttm  L^on  of 
South  Carolioa.  They  foaght  veil,  and  rallied  in  the  opoi  fieM 
just  at  the  last,  and  we  drove  them  there  at  the  p(UDt  of  the  bap- 
net,  which  waa  do  doubt  the  last  charge  of  the  day.  General  Fe(> 
tigni  was  found  on  this  field.    So  yon  Bee  we  have  done  our  put." 

As  to  bis  own  feelings  daring  the  battle,  he  says :  — 
"  I  think  no  man  of  sense  would  act  differently  in  a  battle  frcm 
the  way  he  before  determined  and  expected  to  act  I  really  do  not 
remember  that  I  had  any  pardcnlor  feelings  to  deacribe,  escepi, 
peihaps,  a  sort  of  eagemeBS,  and  a  strong  deeire  to  beat  the  enemy, 
the  latlAT  feeling  one  I  had  not  before  expected  to  have  particn- 
tarly. ....  I  do  not  suppose  it  was  at  all  a  trying  battle,  bat  I  tet- 
tiunly  felt  perfectly  collected,  and  do  not  think  my  oondnct  was  at 
all  influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  the  danger." 

The  Twentieth  immediately  after  the  battle  was  placed 
on  picket,  where  it  remained  nearly  twelve  days.  Daring 
these  twelve  days  it  rained  almost  ceaselessly,  and  for  a 
part  of  the  time  the  men  were  without  blankets  or  tents. 
From  this  state  of  things  Bopes  draws  certain  conclusions. 

"  I  really  suffered  a  good  deal.  I  did  not  t«move  my  dothea 
feom  Saturday,  May  Slst,  till  Wednesday  evening,  June  Ilth,  aod 
was  soaked  with  water  a  great  part  of  the  time. ....  Soyonseethere 
are  some  inconveniences  of  campaigning  not  down  in  the  botJis- 
In  fact  one  has  to  get  over  one's  old  ideas  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts,  and  finds  out  how  little  is  really  needed  for  a  nuu  to  live 
with." 
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On  the  28th  of  Jnne  the  annj  began  its  retreat  tovards 
the  Judos,  aod  in  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  eeven  days'  bat- 
tles die  Twentieth  Begiment  took  a  prominent  part.  At 
Peach  Orchard,  Allen's  Farm,  Savage's  Station,  White  Oak 
SwuDp,  Nelson's  Farm,  and  HalTem  Hill,  it  was  either  ac- 
tJTelj  engaged  or  constantly  exposed.  How  it  suffered,  the 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  will  show.  At  Nelson's  Farm 
ilone,  seven  officers  and  sixty-three  enlisted  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Half  the  men  in  Bopes's  company  were  hit, 
aod  two  of  his  sergeants  were  instantly  killed. 

His  hopeful  temper  and  unconquerable  spirit  never,  pei^ 
haps,  showed  to  greater  advantage  than  after  these  reverses. 
The  North  was  disheartened,  stunned  by  the  succesaion  of 
disasters  to  the  Army  <^  the  Potomac.  A  letter  dated  at 
Harrison's  Landing,  August  10th,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

"I  am  astoDished  at  the  fean  of  the  people  at  home.  We  have 
Doae  here.  Our  anuy  is  in  splendid  fighting  trim  and  ready  for 
iDytbiDg. ....  We  have  no  idea  of  giving  up,  and  if  the  people  at 
home  conld  only  oome  ont  and  see  the  army,  they  would  hurry  to 
enlitt  BO  as  to  be  in  time  to  lee  the  last  Btrugglea  of  the  Rebellion. 
• ' . .  Oar  army  is  healthy,  well  fed,  and  confident.  I  fully  believe 
we  shall  utterly  crush  the  Rebellion  before  oold  weather." 

In  August,  1862,  the  Twentieth  left  the  Peninsula  and 
vas  sent  from  Newport  News  to  Alexandria.  After  cross- 
ing the  Potomac  with  the  rest  of  Dana's  brigade,  and  ad- 
Tsucing  a  few  miles  beyond  Fairiks  Court-House,  it  took 
position  there,  and  allowing  Pope's  army,  then  in  retreat, 
to  pass  by,  covered  the  rear. 

At  Antietam  the  division  imder  the  immediate  direction 
of  General  Sumner  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The 
Twentieth  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  enlisted  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Lieutenant  Ropes  was 
Btmck  twice,  once  by  a  spent  ball,  and  once  by  a  round 
BoUd  shot.  The  former,  he  says,  "  made  a  hole  in  my  coat, 
scraped  up  the  skin  a  little,  and  made  me  lame  for  a  day. 
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The  cannon-ball  I  saw  distinctly,  tt  first  fait  the  brttnch  of 
a  tree,  glanced,  passed  between  my  legs,  slightly  bniiuug 
my  knee,'and  leaving  a  black  mark  on  my  pants."  A  com- 
rade writes  of  this  circnmstauce,  "  He  (Ropes)  took  it  w 
coolly,  I  laughed  outright." 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1862,  Ropes  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  Hu  conduct  throogh  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  and  in  the  batde  of  Aniietam  bad  not  been 
unnoticed.  He  was  ofifered  positions  on  the  staff,  which  be 
resolutely  declined.  His  own  words  on  this  subject  were, 
"  I  intend  to  stand  by  the  Twentieth  as  long  as  we  both 
last." 

At  Fredericksburg  the  Third  Brigade,  then  under  Colo- 
nel N.  J.  Hall  of  the  Serenth  Michigan,  a  captun  in  tbe 
Regular  Army,  crossed  the  Rappahannock  in  pontoons  en 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  11, 1862,  and  after  a 
fierce  and  obstinate  contest,  which  lasted  till  erenii^,  occu- 
pied most  of  the  town  of  Fredericksburg.  It  was  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  the  Twentieth,  then  imder  command  of  Major 
(now  Brevet  M^or-Oeneral)  Macy,  to  march  up  the  main 
street,  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  from  the  houses  and  from 
behind  walls  and  fences.  Early  in  the  engagement  Lieu- 
tenant Ropes  was  left  to  command  his  company,  his  cap- 
tain baring  been  wounded.  How  well  he  discharged  his 
duty  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  of  a  brother  officer :  — 

"  We  were  ander  a  most  terrific  fire.  Poor  B(q>ea  wu  almoit 
alone  when  I  arrived ;  scarcely  three  files  of  his  ctunpany  were  kft- 
I  formed  my  fresh  company  on  his  left,  and  opened  fire.  We  slaved 
there  till  we  were  relieved  by  two  other  onnpanies.  Once,  during 
the  fire,  we  stopped  to  speak  to  each  other.  That  insUutt  he  wm 
struck  by  a  spent  boll.  The  blow  was  so  violent  that  he  woold 
have  fallen  if  I  had  not  caught  him.  It  nearly  took  airaj  lii> 
breath,  and  we  both  supposed  he  was  badly  wouoded,  and  I  helped 
him  a  step  or  two  to  the  rear;  but  in  less  than  a  minate  he  vu 

bade  in  his  place,  saying,  '  It  was  only  a  spent  ball, 1   I  '^^ 

got  my  I>reath  agato ! ' " 
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The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  figKt  of  the  next  day, 
in  which  again  the  Twentieth  was  terribly  exposed,  says :  — 

"  I  showed  hiin  f Bopee)  a  hole  in  mj  ooat  made  by  a  ballet,  and 
be  thawed  throe  or  fbor  places  where  his  ooat  and  knapsack  had 
been  stmck,  and,  laughing,  said,  in  answer  to  my  question,  how  it 
fell, '  Like  fishes  nibbling^' " 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  2, 1868,  the  Twenti- 
eth, after  a  series  of  rapid  marches,  reached  the  battle-field 
of  Gettysburg.  On  the  eTening  of  that  terrible  day,  when 
the  firing  ceased,  nothing  remained  in  our  front  save  the 
dead  and  wounded.  Throughout  that  whole  night.  Lieu- 
tenant Ropes,  unmindful  of  previous  fatigue,  forgetful  of 
his  own  anxiety,  and  regardless  of  his  own  comfort,  was 
engaged,  with  a  detachment  of  men,  in  bringing  the  sufferers 
nitliin  our  lines,  cheering  them  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment, and  ministering  to  their  wants  from  his  own  canteen. 
"  It  was  hb  last  night  on  earth,  and  it  was  all  spent  in  la- 
bors of  love." 

Od  Friday  morning,  while  the  Twentieth,  partially  shel- 
tered by  a  slight  and  hastily  constructed  breastwork,  was 
awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  a  New  York  battery, 
hardly  fifleen  feet  in  the  rear  of  our  line,  was  shelling  the 
works  of  the  Rebels,  firing  over  the  regiment.  Henry  was 
sitting  with  his  back  to  this  battery,  reading  a  hook.  A 
fragment  of  a  shell  which  exploded  at  the  moment  of  leav- 
ing the  gun  struck  him  as  he  sat  there,  and,  uttering  only 
the  words,  "  I  am  killed,"  he  fell  back  and  expured  instantly. 
"  Corporal  Jones,  of  his  company,"  writes  a  brother  officer,  "  sud- 
denly cried  out  to  me  that  Lieutenant  Bopea  was  killed.  I  ran 
over  to  him,  and  grasping  his  hand,  spoke  to  him.  Though  his  fln- 
gen  closed  on  mine  and  seemed  to  return  the  pressure,  he  never 
spoke  agtun.  His  eyes  were  just  fixing,  with  the  most  placid  ex- 
pression on  lus  face  I  ever  saw.  It  was  purified  of  everything 
earthly." 

"Few  tears,"  writes  another,  "are  shed  by  soldiers  over  their 
etaaradea  killed  in  action ;  but  even  white  the  battle  of  Gettysbui^ 
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WAS  Btill  raging,  offlcera  and  meo  alike  wept  over  Lientenant 
Bopes." 

His  remains  were  sent  to  Boston,  and  on  Hixi  8th  of  Julfi 
1863,  all  tliat  was  earthly  of  Henry  Bopes  foimd  a  resting* 
place  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  A  fiunily  monument  has 
since  been  erected,  on  which  is  a  simple  inscription  com- 
memorative of  hia  life  and  deatili. 

His  character  was  one  able  to  bear  the  closest  scmtiny. 
There  were  no  qualities  which  a  biographer  would  fear  to 
approach,  no  weaknesses  he  would  wish  to  conceal.  One 
who  saw  him  constantly  in  the  field  in  times  of  distress  and 
anxiety,  of  suffering  and  death,  (KeT.  J.  W.  Alvord,)  writes 
as  follows :  — 

"  Tour  son  not  only  bore  himeelf  nobly  as  a  soldier,  btit  u  > 
man  and  a  Cbrisdan.  I  remember  interviews  with  him  repeatedly 
on  the  Feninsula  last  eammer,  amidst  misfortane  and  disease,  uid 
yet  himself  always  cheerfuL  ....  This  tone  of  constant  cfaeerful- 
nesB  —  Christian,  I  will  call  it— seemed  to  me  to  give  to  hia  infln- 
ence  In  the  regiment  a  morak  and  value  even  beyond  that  of  \a» 
high  miUtary  example.  Its  religious  effect  was  iuTalnable.  Be 
asaured,  dear  sir,  that  I  do  not  attempt  eulogy,  whoi  I  add,  oar 
army  has  but  few  left  like  your  beloved  too." 

A  letter  £rom  the  ofiScer  commanding  his  brigade,  Colo- 
nel Norman  J.  Hall,  written  on  the  field  of  battle,  will 
indicate  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  supe- 
rior officers. 

"  HBAD-QDiBTBia,  3i>  Bsisu)!,  9d  Divibioit,  Sn  COBTt, 
"  OsTTTlBnao,  Pju,  July  9,  1863. 

"  Mt  DEAB  Sm,  —  The  painful  duty  of  Kcording  the  death  of 
your  son  has  been  imposed  upon  me.  He  died  at  hit  post  m 
battle. 

"  We  have  become  bo  &miliar  with  scenes  of  blood  and  death, 
that  our  comrades  fall  beside  us,  barely  >^l aiming  the  most  ordinary 
rights  of  burial ;  but  I  speak  of  this  bHgade  at  least,  when  I  eaj 
that  an  unusual  bereavement  has  be&Uen  ns  in  the  death  of  yoor 
most  noble  son,  and  shrouded  in  deep  gloom  even  the  hearts  that 
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would  leap  with  joy  nod  thanksgiving  for  the  great  victory  ac- 
corded our  arms  and  the  holy  cause  to  vhich  they  are  devoted. 

"  The  living  example  of  that  trae  nobility  which  it  is  possible  for 
■  man  to  attain  has  indeed  paased  from  ua ;  bat  we  most  ever  re- 
member with  pride  that  we  have  been  honored  by  association  with 
s  heart  so  poret  a  spirit  so  brave,  with  a  man  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  his  life  cbeerflilly  for  his  and  his  country's  lumor. 

"I  cannot  give  expression  to  the  admiration  and  love  which  your 
BCD,  above  others,  claimed  of  as,  still  leas  speak  in  fitting  terms 
of  the  profound  grief  that  fills  our  hearts.  While  we  live,  his 
memory  will  be  sacredly  cherished,  and  we  will  always  point  to 
Lieutenant  Ropes  as  an  heroic  man,  worthy  of  a  life-l(mg  effort  to 
imitate  in  every  particular." 

One  more  teetimony  may  be  added. 

"lientenant  Bopes  was  physically  so  strong  that  no  exposures 
•eemed  to  affect  him,  while  no  hardsliips  could  disturb  the  cheer- 
fiilneas  of  his  temper.  Wholly  devoted  to  his  du^,  thoroughly 
ciuvalroaa  and  manly,  kindly  and  generous,  he  added  to  it  all  the 
graces  of  a  remarkably  pore  and  Christian  life.  The  officers  of 
the  re^ment  cannot  now  speak  of  this  beloved  brother  without 
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GOODWIN  ATKINS  STONE. 

Second  Ideateaut  Sd  Uim.  Cavalrj',  NoTember  IS,  1863;  TvA 
Lieoieniuit,  April  li,  1869;  Captain,  Much  i6,  1864;  died  ti.  Falli 
Church,  Va.,  Jnlj  18,  186^  of  a  wound  raceiTed  at  Aldie,  Jidf  6. 

GOODWIN  ATKINS  STONE  was  bora  in  Newbury- 
port,  Julj  12, 1841,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  EUzft  (At- 
kins) Stone.  HiB  characteristics  in  early  cbildbood  were 
marked.  A  picture  of  bim  at  four  years  of  age  shows  a 
sweet  grace  and  dignity  about  him,  as  well  as  much  beauty. 
He  had  a  quick,  inquiring  mind,  with  a  reflectire  turn,  and 
a  very  sensiliTe  conscience.  He  was  an  affbctionate  child, 
with  a  romarkable  love  of  nature,  which  developed  rajudly 
as  he  grew  into  boyhood.  When  about  nine  or  ten  yean 
old,  he  studied  at  home  with  me  for  some  time,  and  I  re- 
member well  his  eager,  fresh  delight  in  physical  geography, 
as  we  studied  it  from  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Guyot.  I  re- 
member that  he  understood  and  dehghted  in  the  genenli- 
zstJons  and  analogies  of  Guyot.  He  enjoyed  botany  very 
much  also,  especially  the  structural  part  of  it;  and  we  ioiA 
many  long  rambles,  often  in  the  early  morning,  for  ever; 
flower  in  its  season.  He  alludes  to  these  pleasant  walks  in 
a  letter  written  &om  Virginia  in  die  spring  of  1863,  when 
he  mentions  "  a  lovely  morning,  just  like  the  mornings 
years  ago,  when  we  set  off  for  columbines  or  hepaticas,— 
the  sky  like  a  pearl,  robins  singing,  and  pine-trees  munnu^ 
ing,  —  everything  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  scene  except 
the  ranks  of  troopers  and  clanking  of  sabres." 

Harriet  Prescott,  who  was  often  our  companion  in  these 
walks,  used  then  to  quote  the  lines  from  Matthew  Boydon's 
AstrophiU  as  describii^  Goodwin's  face  exactly :  — 

"  A  nreet,  KtffictiTE  kind  of  grac^ 
A  fidl  usQiaDce  given  by  looka, 
Continnal  comfort  in  ■  &ce,  — 
The  lineamenM  of  Ootpel  book*." 
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As  sooQ  as  he  was  old  enough  he  entered  the  High  School 
ind  commenced  his  preparatory  course  for  college.  For  a 
;etr  or  two  at  this  time  he  was  lees  quiet  and  meditatiye 
than  before.  He  was  a  very  meny  boy,  apt  to  laugh  and 
M  of  good  nature ;  but  a  forward,  bright  scholar.  I  re- 
member his  teacher's  Baying  that  his  translations  were  re- 
markably graceM  and  easy.  He  was  playful  in  his  study 
time  at  home,  so  that  his  father  would  often  ask  if  his  les- 
toos  were  getting  any  attention ;  but  he  always  surprised  us 
bf  knowing  them  without  apparent  tabor.  His  perceptions 
were  very  quick,  and  he  took  mathematics  easily.  He  be- 
gan to  be  much  interested  in  machinery  and  the  construc- 
tioD  of  everything  he  handled,  and  we  have  many  memen- 
toB  of  his  boyish  skill  in  the  use  of  tools.  He  was  so  much 
gireu  to  experimenting  in  connection  with  some  of  his  stud- 
ies, that  bis  brothers  and  companions  called  him  for  a  long 
time  either  professor  or  philosopher.  He  had  usually  some 
pet  animal,  which  he  cared  for  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
He  was  fond  of  music  also,  and  learned  to  play  the  flute 
wi&  some  skill.  He  had  so  much  native  courtesy  of  man- 
ner, and  such  a  fi-aok,  pleasant  face,  that  strangers  were 
atways  won  by  bim,  and  at  home  we  cannot  now  remember 
that  he  was  ever  rude,  unkind,  or  inconsiderate. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  he  left  the  High  ^hool  for  Dum- 
mer  Academy,  Byfield,  where  he  remained  four  years. 
During  this  time  he  was  at  home  every  Sabbath,  and  the 
evenings  were  almost  invariably  spent  chiefly  in  the  singing 
of  sacred  music  by  the  whole  family. 

During  these  years,  as  his  mind  and  body  grew,  his  relig- 
iouB  emotions  deepened  and  strengthened  into  principle. 
The  influences  around  him,  though  religious  in  their 
spirit,  were  liberal  and  unconventional,  and  he  was  never 
urged  to  any  special  act  of  religious  avowal,  or  any  set 
method  of  religious  growth.  His  nature  had  always  been 
a  devout  one,  and  he  had  loved  those  books  best  in  his  littie 
library  which  cultivated  this  spirit ;  but  now  his  thorough 
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introBpectioa  and  his  faithful  eelf-dealiog  led  him  to  place 
restraints  about  himself,  and  to  take  positiTQ  steps  in  relig- 
ious adrancement.  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  to  hb  sister,  who  was  awaj  from  home,  indicate 
this. 

"  October,  1856. 

"  I  hsre  thought  lately  s  great  deal  alx>nt  joining  the  chnrdi.  I 
am  reading  a  book  called  '  Ware  on  the  Fonnati<M)  of  the  Chrisdui 
Choncter,'  and  I  am  very  mnch  interested  in  iL  The  authw  »;■, 
*  He  who  believes  and  is  resolved  to  live  and  die  in  his  belief,  has  a 
right  to  this  ordinance  (tlie  Lord's  Sapper]  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  (^ 
every  one  who  believes  to  offer  himself  for  this  celebration.' 

"  I  am  resolved,  if  I  do  believe,  to  live  and  die  in  the  belief;  bnt 
I  am  so  indifierent,  I  surprise  myself.  I  cannot  be  so  wicked  and 
foolish  as  to  doubt  God's  power  to  help,  bat  I  have  too  great  an 
opinion  of  my  own  strength;  yet  I  hope,  with  God's  help,  and 
through  Christ  who  strengtheneth,  to  overcame  my  pride  and  self- 
ishness and  fear. 

"  Write  a  long  letter  soon.  O  that  Christ  woald  take  poesesuoa 
of  my  heart  and  make  me  his  I 

"  Your  most  affedicmate  and  devoted  brother, 

"  GooDwra." 

The  following  is  frtim  a  fragmentary  diary,  aboat  thii 
time:  — 

"January  1,  1857.  —  To-day  commeDces  another  year.  As 
trying  to  improve  oar  natares,  and  fit  oorselves  for  usefabMsa  in 
this  world  and  happiness  hereafter,  we  should  commence  the  yesr 
with  new  resolutions  and  holy  parpoees  to  live  more  according  to 
the  will  and  commaods  of  God,  as  expressed  in  his  holy  Word. 

"Therefore  I  hereby  resolve,  with  the  help  of  Giod,  to  live  amoie 
righteous  and  sober  Kfe,  and  more  as  one  who  has  given  bimselT  np 
to  God,  and  who  has  determined  to  become  a  disciple  of  Jeaoi 
Quist,  should  live,  than  I  have  hitherto ;  and  I  hope  that  by  daily 
prayer,  and  by  trust  in  God  and  his  promises,  and  by  reading  tus 
Word,  I  may  soon  be  cleansed  of  all  my  sins  and  become  a  trae 
Chriidan,  and  finally  be  led  to  heaven,  tbroagh  Jenu  Christ  our 
Saviour. 

"  Feeling  deeply  sensible  of  human  weakness  and  liabili^  to  bU 
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mto  Nn,  and  that  we  can  do  nothing  of  oarselres  except  God  be 
with  OS,  I  hambly  tnut  and  pnty  that  he  will  auut  and  bleaa  all 
mj  efforts  to  become  a  true  diild  of  God. 

"  Subjects  or  Dajlt  HxDrTA,Tioif. 
"Beriew  of  conduct  during  the  day.  Strict  examination  of 
tbong^ts  punned.  TJse  of  time.  Use  of  opportnnitieB.  The  good- 
neas  and  mercj  of  God.  Mj  nngratefiilneas  to  him.  Compare 
with  the  example  of  Jesus.  Deportment  towards  others.  Hotives 
of  action.  Whether  I  am  doing  all  the  good  I  can.  Whether  I 
am  making  proper  progress  toward  heaven.  The  temper  sustuned 
throughout  the  daj." 

The  short  daily  entries  which  run  through  the  jear  are 
in  accordance  wi^  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions.  The  fol- 
lowiDg  extract  from  a  school  compoBition,  written  at  fiiteen 
jears  of  age,  seems  to  express  the  motiTe-power  of  his 
vhole  life :  — 

"  Each  one  has  a  woA  to  do,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfy  himself 
for  what  he  is  best  fitted,  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  indecision ; 
there  is  alwaj's  something  to  be  done,  something  too  in  which  we 
can  exert  our  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  which  we  can  make  our 
labor. 

"  If  we  see  any  waj  in  which  men  can  signally  promote  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  or  advance  the  glory  of  God,  no  one  is  so  weak 
that  he  cannot  asust  towards  effecting  it.  Inspired  by  such  a  cause, 
there  is  nothing  which  a  finn,  energetic  mind,  with  the  help  of  God, 
cannot  perform. 

**  What  grand  object  is  worth  living  for,  if  it  is  not  worth  dying 
for?" 

In  the  spring  of  185T  his  health  seemed  delicate,  and  it 
was  thou^t  best  that  he  should  try  riding  on  horseback,  so 
that  he  exercised  almost  every  day  in  this  way  for  some 
months,  and  became  strong  and  well  again.  In  August  of 
this  year  he  went  with  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  three 
years  older  than  himself,  on  a  pedestrian  trip  to  the  White 
Mountains.    They  left  home  one  Monday  morning,  and  as 
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we  bode  them  good  by  vith  some  anxiety,  Gloodwin  repeated 
gently  and  seriomly  tho  lines  we  had  been  ^ging  the  even- 
ing before, 

"  Th;  proTidoice  attend  oar  way , 
To  gau4  iu  and  to  guide." 

The  two  boys  took  -very  little  with  them.  Goodwin  had  his 
flute,  which  he  could  now  play  very  agreeably ;  and  he  ex- 
pected that  this,  with  Henry's  singing,  woiild  win  their 
bread  and  lodging  on  the  way.  They  must  have  relied 
upon  it  considerably,  for  the  entire  sum  expended  on  the 
journey  was  but  nine  dollars,  most  of  which  was  given  for  a 
single  night's  lodging.  They  walked  up  and  down  Uount 
Washington  without  a  guide,  and  reached  home  in  a  four 
days'  tramp  &om  the  summit  of  the  mountun,  the  last  day 
walking  more  than  forty  miles. 

In  September,  1857,  Goodwin  made  a  public  profession 
of  his  disciplesbip  to  Ohrist,  iu  the  Unitarian  Church. 
There  was  no  pretentious  piety  about  him.  He  was  gen- 
erally light^earted  and  merry,  and  entered  into  every  inter- 
est, whether  work  or  play,  with  perfect  abandon.  But  the 
thoroughness  of  his  religious  principles  was  more  and  more 
evident ;  they  permeated  his  whole  life,  increasing  the  un- 
selfish thoughtfiilnesB  of  his  conduct  at  home.  He  seemed 
to  US  to  be  almost  without  iault,  though  he  so  Beriously  ae- 
eused  himself  at  times  of  a  "  hasty  and  ungovernable  tem- 
per "  that  he  must  have  had  difficult  in  controlling  it ;  but 
it  was  so  well  controlled  that  we  saw  it  only  in  tbe  quick 
color  which  would  flush  his  &ce  when  he  was  unjustly  ac- 
cused or  suddenly  provoked.  I  think  he  was  constitution- 
ally indolent,  and  apt  to  be  dilatory,  but  he  stroked  bard 
throughout  his  life  to  conquer  this  tendency,  and  succeeded 
so  well,  that  aa  a  man  and  a  worker  no  one  would  have 
suspected  its  existence. 

His  intellectual  training  at  Dummer  Academy  was  thor^ 
oughly  and  wisely  conducted.  Mr.  Henshaw,  the  princi- 
pal, was  a  kind  friend  to  him.    The  school  was  so  small 
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in  numbers  that  each  coold  receive  judicious  attention,  and 
Goodwin's  mind  developed  ntfadly  and  symmetrically.  Hia 
lore  of  nature,  too,  was  Btimiilated  by  tbe  scenery  around 
him.  He  always  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  Bobool,  and  was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  was  prepared  for  college,  but 
his  parents  and  teacher  agreed  that  he  had  better  wait  a 
year  before  entering.  During  tiiis  last  year  of  his  prepara- 
tory course,  he  acted  as  an  assistant  in  the  school,  and  he 
received  from  the  trustees  and  the  principal  much  com- 
mendation for  hia  teaching. 

In  the  BOmmer  of  1858,  being  just  seventeen  years  old, 
he  went  to  Cambridge  for  Ms  ezaminati<Hi,  and  was  admit- 
ted as  a  member  of  tbe  Freshman  Class,  without  conditions. 
Hia  health  was  good,  and  everything  was  favorable  to  his 
success  and  happiness  as  a  student.  He  had  pleasant 
homes  in  the  families  of  two  of  his  aunts  who  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, so  that  he  was  not  removed  &om  the  most  kindly 
social  influences.  He  was  determined  to  bear  the  expense 
of  his  education  as  much  as  possible  himself,  and  succeeded 
in  paying  about  half  of  his  expenses  by  his  own  exertions, 
wi^  the  aid  of  scholarships.  In  his  sununer  vacations  he 
made  several  pedestrian  trips  to  the  White  Mountains  and 
Moosobead  Lake,  and  wrote  home  animated  descriptions  of 
forest  life  and  hunting  scenes.  In  flie  summer  of  1861  be 
was  one  of  four  of  bis  Class  employed  by  tiie  State  in  a  sui^ 
vey  of  Concord  River.  He  enjoyed  an  outof-door  lifb  very 
much,  and  every  summer  it  seemed  to  strengtiien  his  con- 
stitution and  renew  his  vigor  after  the  year's  study.  In 
Concord  he  was  cordially  received,  and  began  the  ac- 
quaintance of  those  who  welcomed  him  the  next  year  to 
their  cultivated  and  hospitable  society. 

Goodwin  was  social  in  his  tastes,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  several  of  his  classmates.  He  usually 
passed  lus  vacations  with  one  or  more  of  them,  eitiier  at  his 
own  or  their  homes,  or  on  some  summer  excursion,  and 
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alwajB  seemed  perfecUjr  happy  in  the  freedom  of  their  so- 
ciety. He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Harvard  Glee 
Club,  and  for  some  time  of  the  Chapel  Choir.  He  iras  fond  of 
singing,  and  had  a  deep  bass  voice,  but  he  gave  up  hia  oou- 
nection  with  both  of  these  when  be  finmd  that  it  interfered 
with  his  duties.  He  belonged  to  the  Hasty-Pnddii^  Club, 
and  delivered  one  of  the  Annnal  Orations  before  it,  on  the 
subject,  "  The  Heroic  Yankee,"  which  I  have  heard  pnused 
by  members  of  the  Class  as  one  of  the  best  things  he  ever 
did.  He  pud  espedal  attention,  the  last  two  years  of  his 
course,  to  classical  studies  and  to  bdle»-Uttra.  He  was  an 
attractive  speaker,  with  unusual  grace  of  manner,  an  easy 
dignity,  and  a  full,  rich  voice.  He  had  prominent  parts  at 
the  public  exercises  of  the  CoU^^,  and  gave  the  Saluta- 
tory when  he  was  graduated.  Thoi^  we  sometimes  de- 
sired him  to  act  more  with  reference  to  his  noidinal  rank 
in  the  Class  than  he  was  inclined  to  do,  yet  he  always  stood 
among  the  highest,  and  was  conBclentious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his  letters 
while  at  College :  — 

"  October,  1S». 
"  Oar  rank-list  was  pnblUhed  the  other  day.  There  U  nothing 
that  tionblei  ot  disoonrageo  me  lo  much  as  to  hare  bther  utd 
mother  disappointed  in  and  ashamed  of  me,  when  I  ought  to  irork 
eo  hard  that  they  would  try  to  hold  me  in  rather.  No  one  knon 
what  I  have  to  ooDteod  against.  If  it  were  not  for  pleasing  my 
friends,  I  think  I  should  not  try  to  stand  high ;  but,  if  I  coald  be 
energetic  enough,  would  porene  my  stadies  in  a  different  way." 

"Harch,  ISSO. 
« The  Commnnitm,  if  rightly  employed,  is  one  of  the  highest 
privileges  granted  to  a  Christiaa,  and  one  of  the  moet  efficadoos 
means  for  Christian  sdvancemenL  We  ore  all  in  great  danger  of 
falling  away  Irom  oar  prindples  and  highest  intentdons  t  and  for  this 
reason  we  need  a  certiun  portion  of  each  day  for  aelf-examinstion 
and  communion  with  God  and  the  study  of  holy  books,  which  most 
be  ecrupuloosly  observed,  for  by  these  means  the  religiotn  part 
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rf  oar  nstnre  is  developed  and  a  bigber  tone  given  to  oar  whole 
life. 

'  When  we  look  at  a  life  like  ,  aod  consider  that  we  are 

iQ  of  OS  living  over  again  the  same  threeaoore  yean  and  ten,  a 
feeEng  of  wearineea  comes  over  tis  which  passes  awaj  when  we 
CKuder  what  lies  before  us, — the  bright  eanb,  kind  friends,  battles 
lo  be  fought  and  won,  and  the  death  to  be  died." 

"M«j,  IMI. 

"Ht  deab  Fathek,  —  Knowing  yoor  patrio^sm,  I  was  not 
nrprised  to  hear  that  yoa  had  joined  the  Veterans. 

"Dr.  Peabodj,  in  a  sermon  a  short  time  since,  siud  that  the 
three  principal  causes  of  this  war  were,  '  a  general  decline  in  vir- 
tue, neglect  of  the  prelimiaarj  dnties  of  dtizenship,  and  a  mutual 
tpirit  of  recrimination  and  abuse.'  The  first  I  think  is  vague,  and 
in  geoend  all  evils  in  souety  may  be  ascribed  to  a  lack  of  virtue, 
■Dd  the  last  is  a  consequence  of  the  second  ;  for  the  spirit  of  r»- 
crimination  has  been  exhibited  prindpally  b;  thoee  placed  at  the 
bead  of  a^rs,  through  the  ne^^ect  of  the  prelimioarjr  duties  of  ctti- 
KDship.  And  it  seems  to  me,  that,  so  far  as  the  North  has  contrib- 
uted to  bring  dvil  war  to  pass,  she  has  done  it  by  this  neglect  The 
DTMxampled  prosperity  of  our  conntiy,  and  the  many  opportunities 
offered  to  an  energetic  man  for  saccess  in  business,  have  fostered  a 
spirit  of  money-making ;  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  The  preliminary  meetinga 
in  our  elective  system,  where  every  man  has  perfect  freedom  to 
exert  an  mfiuence  in  proportion  to  his  real  merits,  are  considered 
unimportant,  and  are  left  in  the  bands  of  base  men,  who  make  a 
business  of  politics. ....  I  suppose  this  is  all  an  old  story  to  yoa, 
hat  I  have  just  began  to  think  about  such  things.  Our  attention 
has  been  turned  to  these  subjects  by  topics  given  out  for  themes,  as 
well  as  by  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  the  more  I  study  onr  insti- 
tutions and  become  fiuniliar  with  the  principles  of  our  own  and  of 
other  governments,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  the  glorioas  &I>- 
ric  of  Washington,  Adams,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revolution, 
is  the  highest  development  of  the  idea  of  government,  and  the  last 
step  in  human  progress. 

"  I  have  spent  a  leisure  hour  this  evening  in  writing  you  my 
ideas  on  the  one  subject,  which  are  doubtless  insifnd  platitudes,  of 
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interest  onljr  to  me,  still  I  will  seod  this  letter.  I  wrote  70a  «  let- 
ter in  Latin  a  tew  weeks  ago,  wtudi,  as  you  never  acknowledged, 
you  peiiiapa  never  reoeived. 

"Haich.isei. 

"  I  have  had  my  last  vacation,  and  look  (brwaid  to  a  good  many 
years  <f  hard  work.  I  shall  try  to  get  some  employment,  commenc- 
ing the  day  oAer  this  term  doaes,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
trifling  away  my  time  till  I  have  done  some  good  in  Uie  wgild.  It 
is  very  easy  to  make  good  reaolutioDS  and  lay  nice  plans.  I  only 
hope  I  shall  have  strength  enough  ^ven  me  to  overcome,  for  I  have 
the  courage  and  the  wilL" 

"Bfay,  lS6t. 

"  Would  n't  it  be  glorious  to  gallop  out  with  yonr  life  in  your 
hand,  your  threescore  years  compressed  into  a  few  short  IwDn, 
thrilling  vrith  great  ideas  of  self-aacriflce,  careless  of  danger  and 
deadi,  —  a  rush,  a  struggle,  a  brave  fight,  and  victory  or  per- 
hape  death  (if  I  did  not  fear  to  seem  pedantic,  I  would  qaote 
you  some  splendid  lines  from  Horace  on  this  topic), —  instead  of 
dribbling  along  year  af^  year,  overcoming  trifles  and  worn 
away  by  cares,  till,  dnsty  and  tired  with  our  weary  march,  we 
are  gtad  to  aink  into  our  graves?  I  suppose,  though,  we  oogfat 
to  coiMider  it  only  a  harder  fight,  and  nerve  ourselves  to  stmgle 
long  and  well  i  for  to  a  stout  heart  victory  is  certiun  at  last,  and  in 
proportion  will  be  the  more  glorioos.  I  feel  strong  enoii^  for  ibe 
fight. 

"  I  hope  to  find  some  lucrative  position  as  a  teacher  before  I 
graduate,  for  I  want  to  commence  my  'good  fight'  the  very  diy 
after  my  college  course  ends." 

'■ — .  laa. 

"  My  course  after  college  I  cannot  now  determine.  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  never  be  settled  enough  in  my  theological  views  to  be  a 
minister,  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  though  I  have  thoagfat 
eeriously  of  it ;  but  I  have  fiiith  to  believe  that  I  shall  Gnd  my  «!■• 
tion,  or  rather  my  field,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  stationary. 

"  Give  me  an  object  to  live  for,  to  labor  for,  to  die  for,  uiaethiag 
definite  and  tangible ;  or  mudt  we  pipd  along,  (Bily  grubbiog  op  the 
weeds  that  are  around  as,  one  after  another,  slowly  ? " 
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"Hidiliglit^  JntM,  1869. 

"We  passed  our  bat  eumiiution  (0^7,  —  one  by  om  Um  ties 
that  bound  us  to  tbe  dear  old  UniTeni^  and  knit  us  so  eloselj  to- 
getber  are  being  sundered.  '  I  would  diat  m;  tongue  could  utter 
the  tboDghts  that  arise  m  me.'  Bat  '  tfae  tbougbti  of  my  youtb 
ue  kng,  long  thoughts.'  My  experience  to-daj  has  been  a  varied 
me.  I  have  rabearsed  parts  of  all  my  deepest  experienoes  for  the 
lut  four  years.  In  the  examination  this  morning  my  college  life 
turned  its  wan  face  ooce  more  towards  me  from  the  verge  of  its 
gmre. 

"This  evening ....  our  student's  life  awakened  memly,  yet 
■afly,  for  it  was  oar  pardng;  we  formed  the  ring  with  clasped 
hands,  nnging  '  Anld  Lang  Syne,'  hand  to  band,  then  closer,  breast 
to  breast ;  a  few  heartfelt  words,  three  cheers,  and  we  separated. 
Some  of  ns  walked  into  the  yard  and  sat  down  on  tbe  steps  of  Hd- 
worthy,  looking  throngb  tbe  old  familiar  elms  at  tbe  stars,  as  we 
have  done  bow  many  times  before  I  One  by  one  the  lights  went 
oat  in  tbe  windows,  till  tbe  buildings  were  dark  about  us,  aa  we  sat 
there  sad  and  thoughtful ;  and  then  we  went  silently  to  onr  rooms, 
feeling  that  soon  we  are  to  be  scattered  and  tnmed  adrift  in  tbe 
worid,  each  man  to  enter  the  valley  alone  and  fight  for  himself,  — 
BO,  not  for  sdf,  bat  for  tmtfa,  justice,  rigbt,^a&d  so  for  Ood,  as 


The  feelings  iritb  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  dass- 
mates  will  be  best  understood  from  their  own  testimony. 
Says  one :  — 

"Tbe  strength  and  clear  integrity  of  his  character  were  as  re- 
nuttlable  abroad  as  at  home.  He  was  tboronghly  tested,  and  I  eay 
with  deliberation,  what  bis  college  &iends  rejoice  to  declare  their  ' 
mdividnal  opinion,  that  Goodwin  was  tbe  most  perfect  yonng  man 

we  ever  knew In  onr  college  days  we  frequently  remarked 

the  appropriateness  of  his  nickname, '  Good.'" 

Goodwin's  room-mate  during  three  years  of  his  college 
life,  with  whom  he  had  a  brother's  intimacy,  writes  of 
him:  — 

"JnlyST,  1S64. 
"  Of  all  meo  whom  we  have  ever  koown,  Goodwin  was  moat 
YOI.  u.  S3 
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prepared  to  die.  "Eh  mind  wu  as  pure  as  a  woman's,  and  no  mean 
or  ignoble  thongfat  was  ever  harbored  there.  I  rocmied  with  him 
for  three  jean,  and  saw  him  in  ever^  drcnmstance  of  that  life,  and 
never  kaew  him  to  do  even  an  nngenerons  act.  His  eqoal  I  have 
never  met ;  I  mean,  I  never  knew  a  man  who  combined  such  appar- 
ently opposed  qnalides, — a  wild  and  splendid  bravery  with  mod- 
esty and  womanly  purity ;  an  earnest  faith  and  strong  religiotu  cod- 
victioDS  with  genial  habits ;  strong  passions  with  perfect  masteiy 
over  them.  Many  men  do  their  duty  as  a  dnty,  bat  a  few  do  their 
dnty  as  their  life,  and  these  alone  touch  our  hearts.  Soch  a  man 
was  Goodwin ;  be  never  preached  to  men,  bnt  lived  an  incaraste 
lesson  of  purity,  strength,  and  nobility.  It  is  a  noble  thiog  to  have 
known  a  man  whom  yon  can  praise  without  reservation,  and  who 
will  live  in  yotir  memory  as  an  incarnate  spirit  of  truth,  ^th,  sod 
manhood. 

"  As  I  think  of  my  old  college  associations  with  him,  his  dulj 
acts  and  words  come  back  to  me.  I  remember  his  moral  coorage 
and  his  physical  bravery  in  the  Freshman  year.  I  remember  hit 
joiniog  the  church,  and  saying  it  was  the  dn^  of  every  one  to  take 
S  stand.  In  oar  Senior  year,  I  remember  Goodwin's  saying  tme  day, 
'  We  have  read  of  knights  and  chevaliers,  who  rode  throagh  the  worid 
fighting  for  the  right,  and  helping  the  siok  and  weak ;  but  it  seeou 
to  me,  that  now,  if  ever,  Is  a  time  for  noble  adventure  and  chival- 
rous deeds.'  Again,  I  remember  his  saying,  '  It  seems  to  me  that, 
though  one  man  cannot  perhaps  do  much  by  himself,  yet  it  is  titi 
dnty  to  do  his  best,  and  by  joining  some  great  and  noble  movemeat 
add  his  weight  and  force  to  it'  Goodwin  had  about  him  such  s 
noble  &ith  that  no  one  who  knew  hun  well  conld  ever  be  sn 
atheist." 

At  the  outset  of  his  college  course  be  bad  joined  a  stu- 
deats*  society  for  mutual  religious  improvement,  and  had 
been  a  constant  member.  A  classmate  told  me  that  Good- 
win's presence  at  any  social  meeting  of  the  Class  would  Bare 
it  from  an;  wrong  proceeding.  Another  said  that  he  never 
heard  Goodwin  utter  a  word  on  any  occasion  which  he 
would  not  have  been  as  ready  to  utter  in  the  most  refined 
presence.  Another  said  that  his  influence  alone  deindedly 
rused  the  moral  tone  of  the  Class. 
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After  gradnation  he  obtoinecl  the  position  of  Principal  of 
the  High  School  in  Concord,  Haesachusetts.  The  Bcbool 
vas  to  open  in  August.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  more 
and  more  persuaded  that  duty  called  him  into  the  army. 
His  brother  Henry  had,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  enlisted  as 
a  private,  and  had  been  rising  gradually  to  well-earned  po- 
rtion as  an  officer,  and  his  example  and  letters  had  con- 
stantly stimulated  Goodwin's  patriotic  ardor.  While  at 
home,  before  the  opening  of  the  Concord  school,  he,  with 
Charles  Tuttle,  Esq.,  made  a  good  deal  of  eflfort  to  raise  a 
company  in  Xewburyport.  But  August  came,  and  he  went 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  at  Concord.  His  mind  was  still 
bent,  boweyer,  upon  the  war,  and  against  the  entreaties  of 
all  his  friends,  and  against  his  own  tastes,  his  conscience 
still  directed  him  to  the  "  good  fight  for  country,  freedom, 
and  for  God."  He  told  me  soon  after  he  went  to  Concord 
that  he  must  go  into  the  war,  and  if  he  could  not  get  a 
commiseion,  he  should  go  as  a  private.  I  remonstrated, 
on  the  ground  that  his  father  and  mother  would  hardly  be 
able  to  bear  such  a  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in  him, 
that  they  bad  suffered  much  anxiety  for  Henry,  and  that 
his  coDstitutioD  and  habits  Ead  not  fitted  him  for  the  faard- 
shipe  of  a  private.  But  he  said,  "  My  case  is  not  a  peculiar 
one,  and  I  feel  like  a  coward  to  stay  out.  Say  nothing  to 
mother  about  it  now,  but  I  am  decided  to  go." 

He  wrote  from  Concord :  — 

"September  14,1862. 

"  My  sniroundiiigB  here  are  delighlful,  and  I  should  feel  that '  my 
tines  bad  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places '  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
this  horrid  nightmare  of  the  war.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  a  chance 
to  enter  the  army,  I  shall  throw  up  my  school.  I  think  in  many 
cases  it  requires  a  more  obstinate  perseverance  to  stay  at  home  than 
to  go ;  bat  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that,  in  resisting  every  im- 
pulse to  sacrifice  yoarself  for  the  couotry,  you  are  crushing  out 
whatever  spark  of  heroism  the  emergency  ought  to  kindle  in  all 
of  us." 
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He  now  made  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  a  commission, 
and  was  finally  commissioned  as  Second  lieutenant  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  Oolonel  Lowell.  He  was 
busy  in  recruiting  for  this  regiment  ontil  a^minted  Actmg 
Adjutant  at  Camp  Me^^,  where  be  remtuned  until  ordered 
off  with  a  part  of  the  regiment  in  February.  He  tb^i  went 
immediately  into  camp  at  Gloucester  Point,  Yii^inia.  The 
following  are  extracts  from  his  letters  :  — 

■  "  XUinw7  S3, 18S3. 

"  I  am  Bitting  in  my  tent  on  the  end  of  my  valise,  with  a  tin 
plate  on  my  knee  and  my  paper  on  the  bac^  of  it,  and  I  find  that 
it  makes  a  very  good  writing-deak.  I  am  officer  of  the  guard  to- 
night, and  Bit  up  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  must  be  on  the  alert,  roBdy 
for  any  emergency  all  nigfaL 

"  I  am  Acting  Fint  Lieutenant  of  Company  K,  Captain  Holman, 
a  very  pleasant  fellow  and  an  experienced  officer ;  we  have  a  beao- 
tiful  place  for  a  camp,  on  bluffa  on  the  bank  of  Tork  lUver,  and 
die  views  are  fine  in  all  directiona.  The  morning  after  we  arrived 
here,  the  birds  were  singing,  and  everything  looked  as  bright  and 
freah  as  a  day  in  Jnne." 

"  Mar,  IMS. 

"  There  is  mndi  that  is  disconra^g  in  our  cimdnct  of  the  mr, 
to  be  sure ;  but  however  great  the  evils  of  divided  ooansels  and  in- 
competent conmianderB,  magnified  by  oar  impalienoe  for  the  end) 
oni  cause  is  worthy  of  all  the  sacrifice  vrhich  a  mysterious  ProTi- 
dence  calls  oa  to  make,  and  in  the  end  mnat  triumph. ....  One 
thing  is  plun,  the  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  thoroughly  win 
slavery  be  rooted  out.  Wherever  our  armies  advance,  the  fbunda. 
lions  of  the  institution  are  overthrown,  and  though  to  our  anxiom 
mindB  a  few  years  seem  long,  they  are  producing  abundant  fruit. 
The  closer  I  come  in  contact  with  slavery,  the  more  fool  and  hide- 
ous it  appears  to  me." 

"  Olosohbtis  Foiht,  June,  I8CS. 

"  Mr  DEAB  Hai,  —  We  eqjoy  beautiful  weather  on  this 
Point,  —  the  evenings  are  lovely.  I  often  take  my  favorite  horse, 
Meg,  about  Eoneet,  and  take  a  gallop  'over  the  hills  and  far 
away.'  She  is  a  fine  horse,  and  as  gentle  and  amiable  as  a  kitten; 
she  trots  along  demurely,  curving  her  neck  prettily,  and  I  only 
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h&ye  to  speak  to  ber,  when  she  spreads  her  noBtrils  wide,  totsee  her 
bead  op,  and,  shakiDg  her  mane,  shoots  off  like  a  thunderbolt  into 
a  tatUing  gallop,  just  aa  easy  as  a  cradle.  I  will  give  her  to  yoa 
when  I  get  home,  to  make  you  a  famona  rider ;  she  leaps  like  a 
Urd. 

"  Cerbunly  we  have  a  quiet,  pleasant  life  here.  It  is  Uke  spend- 
ing a  long  vacation  at  the  sea-shore,  our  work  being  interesting, 
while  we  are  learning  new  drills,  and  not  very  fiuiguiog."' 

"Jane,  1863. 

"Mt  DBAS  Aunt  Ldct,  —  I  think  myself  fortunate  in  being 
cooDaded  in  this  regiment  with  so  many  officers  who  have  been  in 
swvice  with  Regular  Army  officers,  and  acquired  their  disdpline  and 
habit  of  coDunaDd. 

"  Here  all  is  fact  and  reality.  We  come  face  to  face  with  the  ex- 
ce«es  and  the  horrors  of  war,  with  the  misery  which  the  leaders 
of  secession  have  brought  npon  a  people  already  piteoaaly  de- 
graded by  the  curse  of  slavery,  with  its  train  of  nn  and  outrage. 
But  above  and  beyond  the  evils  attending  war,  which  are  bat 
the  dust  OD  the  banner,  ia  the  strength  that  a  great  oause  inapirea, 
the  energy  and  determinatim  of  acting  instead  of  theorizing  ft^  the 
right,  the  indconitable,  confident  spirit  which  fills  our  army,  and 
which  years  of  apparent  lailare  and  mistake  cannot  aobdue. 

"  Did  I  not  consider  this  war  a  sacred  duty  to  me  and  to  all,  the 
kflsons  which  a  soldier's  life  teaches,  the  training  it  gives,  would  be 
bvtdnable,  —  the  scorn  of  trifles,  the  readiness  to  exert  all  one's 
faculties  in  an  instant,  and  the  stem  self-oonlzol." 

"  September,  1863. 

"If  success  were  obtained  so  that  any  reduction  of  our  army 
would  be  safe,  I  should  feel  justified  in  leaving  the  service  ;  but  at 
present  we  want  a  larger  army.  Our  regiment  is  not  large,  and,  it 
is  possible,  may  be  at  some  time  consolidated  with  othera ;  in  that 
case,  if  the  war  were  clearly  at  an  end,  I  should  go  home,  for  I 
Bometimes  remember  that  I  have  yet  to  prepare  myself  for  some 
occupation,  and  there  are  men  enough  with  more  taste  for  bush- 
whacking to  officer  a  national  police-gang.  But  if  thb  war  ctm- 
tinues,  or  a  war  with  France  arises,  I  think  I  shall  go  into  the 
black  cavalry  (a  large  force  of  colored  cavalry  will  probably  be 
raised  before  long) ;  and  indeed  I  know  not  if  I  could  find  a  wor- 
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tbier  object  than  helping  the  race  we  have  d^jaded  to  achieve 
their  independence,  and  bearing  my  part  in  expiating  oar  nadonal 
diahonor." 

Qoodwin  afterwards  obtained  a  leave  of  absence,  and 
reached  home  Thank^ving  eve.  He  was  with  ns  aboat 
tea  days.  We  found  the  somewhat  slight  physique  which 
he  had  a  year  before  changed  into  a  robust  and  almost 
powerful  form,  fiill  of  the  elasticity  and  fireshuess  of  per- 
fect health  and  vigor.  His  character  had  ripened,  also. 
The  lightrheortednesB  of  youth  seemed  to  be  giving  place 
to  the  serious,  responsible  air  of  manhood,  yet  his  man- 
ner was  as  gentle  and  affectionate  as  ever.  He  said  but 
little  about  his  experiences  in  the  army,  and  was  so  Iree 
from  parade  that  we  never  saw  him  in  ouiform  at  home, 
nor  heard  him  speak  of  any  achievement  or  sncceas  in  his 
career.  When  he  left  us  to  return  to  camp  we  could  hard- 
ly make  ourselves  anxious  about  him,  he  looked  so  strong 
in  every  way. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  received  a  commissioD  as  Gsp- 
t^,  and  at  his  own  earnest  request  exchanged  his  position 
on  Colonel  Lowell's  staff  for  the  more  active  duties  of  a 
company  commander.    He  writes  ;  — 

"  I  have  got  a  splendid  company,  —  eighty  or  ninety  as  fine  tro<^ 
ers  aa  ever  mouDted  a  bone, — Troop  L,  raised  io  CalifonuiL  I 
only  hope  I  can  keep  iL  I  wish  Colonel  Lowell  wonld  be  ordered 
to  take  the  regiment  to  the  front.  Genenl  Tyler  invited  me  lo 
join  his  staff,  but  I  had  rather  be  in  command  of  this  ooDpuj 
than  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Conunander-in-Chiet .... 

"  I  find  that  the  acconnta  and  papers  of  a  company  are  much 
more  important  and  complicated  than  ia  generally  supposed.  Then 
niuBt  be  a  great  deal  of  neglect  among  officers  in  this  reapecL  U; 
papen  were,  thanks  to  Csptain  Adams,  all  straighL  ....  You  oo^t 
to  see  my  company  kitchen,  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible;  plenty 
to  eat,  nicely  cocAed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  in  takiog 
care  of  your  men,  bo  much  can  be  done  for  their  health  and  oom* 
fort  that  is  commonly  neglected. 
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". . . .  We  hare  been  quiet  in  camp  for  Beveral  days.  A  few  of 
tin  gneriUas  are  moving  aboat  in  the  woods,  and  ne  pic^  up  one 
or  two  of  them  almoat  ever;  da^r.  Last  Sanday  morning  we  rode 
into  camp  frocn  a  two  days'  acoat,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 
Hie  hills  look  beandiiilly  in  this  cold,  clear  air,  and  bivonacking  is 
dehgbtfiil  these  fine  nighta,  lying  down  before  a  good  Are  and  look- 
ing np  at  the  stars,  as  the  noises  of  men  and  horses  subside,  and  you 
bear  nothing  bat  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentry,  and  the  crack- 
ling of  the  lag  ]i^  on  the  flre,  till  you  &U  into  a  sound  sleep,  and 
dream  of  home.  Or  perhaps  you  are  awakened  by  flriog  from  the 
[uckets,  and  without  any  cooiiiBion  or  bustle  an  order  is  given,  and 
a  dark  column  uncoils  swiftly  from  the  dense  mass  of  men  and 
horses  and  starts  out  in  the  direction  of  the  firing." 

"  Mkj,  1864. 
"  Hatch,  who  was  killed,  was  my  company  ftrrier,  and  a  first- 
rate  man  j  we  buried  him  the  next  day  at  Vienna.    The  Chaplain 
was  absent,  and  I  performed  the  service;  the  band  playing  'Taps* 
as  we  lowered  the  coffin  into  the  grave.    I  could  not  help  crying." 

The  incident  bo  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  last  extract,  we 
have  learned  from  otherB,  was  one  which  revealed  his  char- 
acter more  deeply  than  any  other  to  his  brother  officers 
and  his  men.  In  the  dischai^  of  what  he  took  upon 
himself  as  his  duty,  —  the  burial  of  this  soldier,  —  be 
stepped  forward  in  the  imposing  presence  of  the  brigade 
of  cavalry,  one  of  the  very  youngest  of  the  officers  present, 
and,  in  the  words  of  the  chaplun,  "  taking  the  responsibil- 
ity voltintarity,"  he  read  tlie  Scripture,  and  "  out  of  the 
tiilnese  of  his  heart  poured  forth  in  prayer  his  own  thoughts 
in  his  own  words."  Some  of  the  officers  who  were  pres- 
ent spoke  of  it  as  a  surprise  to  all,  and  most  impressive  and 
inspiring  to  the  whole  command. 

The  following  letter  describes  his  last  experience  in  the 
service  previous  to  the  encounter  in  which  he  was  wounded. 
It  was  written  to  a  classmate ;  — 

"June  U,  IBM. 

«  Last  night  I  returned  from  a  scout  through  Dumfries  and  Oc- 
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ooqiuui,  through  Frederiokaboi^  and  ChanceUonvilk  and  WHder- 
neas,  and  back  by  «a^  of  Mnnafifnm  and  Bull  Bun.  We  were  out 
BIX  days.  What  a  conflict  that  was  of  tiw  Wilderness  1  throngbont 
that  Wildenwes,  eightees  miles  tbioof^  was  a  nut,  hand-to-hand, 
g^appUng  fight  for  days  and  ni^bts ;  terrible  throes  and  straggles  it 
required  to  drive  the  fiebela  oat  of  the  thicket.  Unburied  bodies, 
Jtebels  and  Northerners,  are  now  scUteced  amoDg  the  trees.  'Qte 
treee  are  torn  and  shivered  by  the  sleet  of  bnllete  that  ebmiied 
through  these  woods.  You  read  gf  bayonet  charges  where  one  or 
other  always  gives  way  before  the  bayonets  cross:  there  was  a 
fight  for  days  closer  than  bayonet  diarges.  I  remember  pasnng 
through  one  clearing  about  as  large  as  the  CoU^  yard,  the  pike 
running  through  the  centre  of  it,  and  acroae  the  pike  and  the  clear- 
ing a  strong  Bebel  earthwork.  A  deep  ditch  is  cut  across  the  Geld 
about  one  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  earthwork.  Our  troopi 
came  up  the  [nke  through  the  woods  and  deployed  across  the  clear- 
ing in  front  of  the  earthworic,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sizitt 
New  York  (old  Duryea's  Zonaves,  re-enlisted)  charged  in  line, 
and  a  battery  was  run  up  close  to  the  woiks  on  the  pike.  The 
Zouavea  charged  across  the  plain,  in  the  face  of  the  fire,  letting 
the  ditch,  over  the  earthwork,  into  the  midst  of  the  BebeU,  fxt 
timet,  and  the  last  time  mighty  few  returned.  They  sung  the 
chorus  'Rally  round  the  Flag'  as  they  charged.  Tbe  field  in 
front  of  the  earthwork  and  just  inside  )s  sprinkled  with  the  bodies 
of  those  gallant  fellows  in  their  brilliant  uniforms ;  the  bottom  of 
tbe  ditch  is  covered ;  dead  Bebels  are  mingled  with  them  inside. 

"Imagine  the  two  or  three  hundred  men  that  used  to  gather  for 
our  football  games  lying  dead  about  the  Delta,  and  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  scene  near  the  earthwork.  Another  fearfiil  scene  is 
where  we  drove  the  Rebs  back  on  the  [Jank  road  two  or  three 
miles ;  and  in  ^an  woods  half  a  mile  each  side  of  the  road,  and  sloog 
the  road,  lie  the  bodies  scattered  among  the  trees,  —  our  men  and 
Rebels,  but  the  Rebels  aro  thickest ;  the  trees  are  splintered  with 
shot;  and  broken  muskets  and  equipments,  and  now  and  then  parta 
of  a  gun-carriage,  are  scattered  along.  I  found  men  of  the  Twea- 
tietb  Maasadiusetta  there ;  some  before  dying  had  pinned  bits  of 
paper,  with  tb^  names,  on  their  sleeves ;  one  eeigeant  bad  Ma 
warrant  by  his  nde. 

"  We  brought  in  a  good  many  wounded,  who  have  been  oear 
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there  «sce  the  fights  taken  care  of  b;  the  Bebels ;  we  picked  up  a 
few  prisoners." 

He  is  said  to  hare  had  a  very  soldierlj  bearing  when  oq 
duty,  aod  his  orders  were  prea  in  clear,  prompt,  ringing 
tones,  full  of  courage  and  coolness.  Uanj  officers  who  sav 
him  in  action  say  that  bia  coolness  was  unsurpassed.  He 
was  never  agitated  or  bewildered,  but  appeared  under  every 
drcumstance  calm,  brare,  and  decided.  He  made  Colonel 
Lowell  his  model.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  company,  and 
from  the  time  he  was  placed  in  command  of  it  was  very 
impatient  for  the  re^ment  to  go  into  more  important  ser- 
vice. He  bad  never  been  disappointed  in  bis  men  in  any 
encounter  with  the  guerillas,  though  the  odds  had  several 
times  been  fearfully  agtunst  them ;  and  they  manifested  the 
ntmost  confidence  in  him  and  attachment  to  him. 

On  the  3d  or  4th  of  July,  M^or  Forbes  received  orders  to 
take  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  principally 
raw  recruits  fh)m  New  York  regiments,  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  Mosby,  and  remain  out  three  days.  Gtwdwin  was  put 
seccHid  in  command.  Eight  only  of  the  men  were  from  his 
company.  They  went  towards  LeesbTirg,  were  out  two 
days,  and  were  ready  to  return,  but  to  complete  their  allot- 
ted time  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Aldie.  About  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  they  were  return- 
ing to  camp,  ihej  fell  in  with  about  five  hundred  of  Mosby's 
men,  and  the  disastrous  encounter  took  place  which  cost 
my  brother's  life,  and  scattered  the  whole  command,  so 
that  but  two  men  returned  to  camp  that  evening. 

Chaplain  Humphreys,  who  was  with  the  detachment, 
thus  describes  the  encounter. 

"  It  is  bard  to  describe  an  engagement  so  short  and  disastrous. 
The  first  sign  of  the  i4>pro8ch  of  the  enemy  was  their  firing  npon 
oar  pickets,  which  had  been  thrown  out  npon  the  tamiuke,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance,  while  we  were  resting  tiad  feedinj^ 
We  had  joat  finished,  and  thp  order  I»d  already  been  sent  to  draw 
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in  (be  pickets,  wheo  the  noise  of  firing  commenced.  Majtw  Fcwbea 
at  once  detailed  a  lieutenant  and  ten  men  to  go  and  see  what  tbe 
firing  was,  and  meanwhile  moanted  his  men  and  had  them  coonted 
off  as  usual  in  preparation  for  moving  in  cnlumii.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments tbe  noise  of  the  firing  increased  and  drew  nearer,  and  Major 
Forbes  led  his  force  across  the  pike  into  an  open  field,  and  fi}nned 
them  in  two  ranks,  —  Captain  Stone  havitig  command  of  the  first 
rank,  and  Lientenant  Amor^  of  the  second.  Immediately  upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  in  a  wide  and  scattered  front,  Major  Forbea 
gare'the  order  '  Front  rank,  first  and  third  platoons  deploy  as  skir- 
miehers,'  which  Captain  Stone  repeated ;  but  our  men  had  never 
been  under  fire,  and  as  the  Bebela  came  on  with  yells  and  an  inces- 
sant  discharge  of  small  arms,  they  were  too  demoralized  to  be 
controlled,  but  broke  at  once.  They  were  frightened  also  by  the 
exploeion  of  a  shell  near  them,  and  the  sight  of  the  seemingly  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy.  Miyor  Forbes,  seeing  their  con- 
dition, decided  to  draw  them  off  into  a  lees  exposed  poaitioa  is  the 
edge  of  a  wood  near  by,  and  gave  the  order, '  By  the  right  flank, 
march.*  Once  with  thdr  backs  tunted,  of  ooutne  the  day  was  lo«L 
Mtyor  Forbes  was  soon  made  prisoner,  and,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  I  was  by  the  side  of  Captain  Stone,  and  saw  his  coolness  and  lus 
efforts  to  inspire  courage  in  the  men,  and  to  turn  them  about  to  foce 
the  enemy.  Ailer  exchanging  a  round  Ot  pistol-shots  with  some  of 
the  foremost  Rebels,  he  dashed  ahead  to  catch  up  with  and  try  to 
rally  his  frightened  men.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  stopped  a  few 
and  made  a  stand  in  the  road,  but  he  recdved  a  shot  through  the 
body,  wtuch  completely  disabled  him,  and  he  had  just  strength 
enough  lefli  to  balance  himself  in  that  position,  while  his  hone  fiew 
frantically  along  the  road,  chased  by  the  Bebels ;  but  they  could  not 
overtake  him.  He  rode  so  some  fourteen  miles,  tjtl  he  reached  a 
friendly  house,  and  was  then  taken  from  his  horse  in  an  exhausted 
condition,  and  the  next  day  was  taken  to  camp. 

**  I  did  not  see  Mosby's  artillery,  but  I  undentand  that  he  bad 
with  him  two  pieces." 

TidingB  of  his  condition  reached  bis  home  on  the  monung 
of  the  8th,  and  his  mother  and  his  brother  George  reached 
Falls  Ghuroh  earl;  Sunday  momii^.  They  at  first  io- 
quired  for  the  surgeon,  fearing  to  surprise  Goodwin;  but 
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he  sud,  "I  should  like  to  see  anj  one  sorprise  Captain 
Stone, — walk  ri^ht  in."  Goodwin  greeted  them  in  hia  own 
quiet,  cheer^  manner,  and  said,  "  I  thought  you  would 
come,  Qeorge,  but  I  confess  I  hardly  expected  to  see  moth- 
er." He  looked  so  strong  and  well  that  it  was  impossible 
to  realize  the  &ct  that  his  wound  was  dangerous.  He  had 
previously  been  in  perfect  health,  and  that  was  the  only 
ground  of  hope.  When  his  mother  and  brother  arrived,  the 
brigade  had  just  been  ordered  in  towards  Baltimore,  and 
was  preparing  to  leave.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  Qoodwin 
to  part  with  the  officers  and  men.  They  came  in  one  by 
one  to  bid  him  good  by  ;  the  men  wept  as  they  took  leave. 
Goodwin  asked  the  Colonel  if  be  coidd  not  be  taken  with 
them,  saying,  "  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the  saddle  in 
a  few  days,  —  it  is  just  the  campaign  I  have  been  longing 
for."  He  felt  assured  that  he  should  recover,  although  the 
[Hstol-ball  had  pierced  the  spinal  column,  and  was  lodged 
in  some  muscle  where  the  doctor  thought  beet  to  let  it  re- 
nuun.  His  body  was  partially  paralyzed,  and  he  was  able 
to  move  only  his  arms.  He  began  to  talk  of  the  best  route 
homeward,  and  thought  he  could  get  to  Alexandria  and 
take  a  steamer  to  Xew  York.  The  vicini^  of  Falls  Chiirch 
was  full  of  guerillas,  and  it  was  thought  best  for  his  brother 
and  the  surgeon  to  remiun  in  Washington,  and  come  out 
every  day  to  see  Goodwin,  so  that  his  mother  and  three 
men  who  assisted  in  the  care  of  him  alone  remained.  He 
grew  duly  more  restless  and  feverish,  but  was  always  cheer^ 
ful  and  quiet.  The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  but  he  was 
kept  supplied  with  ice  and  every  possible  means  of  relief. 
He  emd  very  little  about  the  eng^ement  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  excepting  when  delirious,  but  talked  more  of 
home  and  old  associations.  He  Baid,  however,  that,  if  he 
bad  only  hod  his  own  company,  he  might  have  driven  Mob- 
by,  after  all,  and  that  "  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  the 
other  way,"  but  he  accused  no  one.  In  moments  of  wan- 
dering, towards  the  last,  hia  mind  invariably  turned  to  the 
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scene  of  the  disaster,  and  lie  called  to  the  men,  tiying  to 
enconrage  and  rally  them,  and  more  then  once  gare  the 
8^al  for  a  obarge. 

On  tiie  14^1  his  condition  ins  so  enoonr&^g  lliat  the 
doctor  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  he  might  yet  recover, 
bat  the  nsEt  day  a  vodden  change  of  symptoms  intervened, 
cihilla  and  vielent  distress  oame  on,  and  aU  hope  was  aban- 
dMied.  Hie  doctor  informed  him,  in  the  presence  of  bis 
mottMff  and  brother,  of  their  fears.  Ooodvin  looked  np 
with  evident  Barpri»e,  and  said,  "  You  know,  doctor,  I  have 
been  very  confident  &om  the  first,"  but  no  agn  of  agitation 
was  perceptible  in  his  voice  or  face ;  and  when  his  brother 
asked  him  immediately  if  he  felt  a&ud  to  die,  he  replied 
qnit^y  and  firmly,  *'  O  no,"  and  closed  his  eyes.  In  a  few 
momfflits,  hearing  that  his  mother  was  wiitii^  home,  he  said, 
*'  Give  my  love  to  them  all " ;  and  afterwards,  on  bearing 
of  the  many  anxious  inquiries  made  for  him  \fj  bis  Mends 
at  h<nne,  said,  with  much  fbeling,  "  I  should  like  to  thank 
tiiem  all  once  more."  Oeorge  said  to  him  as  he  sat  by  his 
bedside,  **  Well,  Goodwin  your  work  is  almost  done  " ;  and 
he  replied,  with  a  vwy  impressive  cheerfulness  and  prompt- 
ness of  maimer,  "  No,  only  a  part  of  it."  At  one  time, 
when  bis  mother,  in  the  stress  of  the  moment,  sud,  **  0,  it 
seenu  to  me  the  sacrifice  is  too  great ! "  Goodwin  sud 
quietly,  "  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  so,  motlier ;  it  is 
narrow  and  weak  and  selfish." 

The  description  of  his  last  hours  shall  be  given  in  his 
mother's  own  words :  — 

"  His  coDDtenance  beamed  with  happiness  and  affection ;  and  u 
George  and  I  ut  by  bis  side,  he  sevend  times  threw  his  anne  about 
OS,  and  we  could  not  but  be  happy  with  him.  We  talked  to  him 
about  singing,  as  was  the  old  custom  Sunday  evenings  He  wanted 
US  to  sing,  and  I  was  enabled  to  find  some  friends  who  came  ud 
BUDg  near  bis  room.  After  they  had  sung, '  There  ia  rest  for  the 
weary/  he  said  earnestly, '  That  is  very  sweet ' ;  and  as  diey  kept 
OB  einging,  we  (Aen  heard  his  deep  baea  ae  he  attempted  to  jmn. 
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A  holy  cftlm  and  qniet  reigned  in  the  room  ;  we  eeemed  to  have  ft 
glimpse  of  the  heavenlj  state.  When  they  had  sung, '  ilj  hearenlf 
hoDM  is  bright  and  &ir,'  Goodwin  said, '  Ask  them  to  repeat  that 
dunia ' ;  and,  with  his  head  supported  by  George's  ann,  and  hia 
■rm  arannd  his  ne*^  he  sang  with  a  fhll,  clear  raoe,  and  in  his 
natoral  way, '  I  'm  going  home  to  die  no  more,'  petserering  through 
tbe  repetition  nndl  the  chonu  was  finished.  He  then  added, 
'I  'm  almost  tiiere.'  And  now,  fVee  from  aQ  roBtlessness,  he  was 
Hmed  orer,  and,  with  his  face  resting  apon  his  hands,  peacefully 
dosed  bis  eyes  md  went  to  ileep  to  awake  in  heaven.  I  could  only 
sit  by  him  as  the  last  mommts  hastened  on,  with  his  hand  in  mine, 
but  no  sign  of  oooadouBncas  from  him,  praying  tliat  God  would  tde 
the  belored  coe  to  himself  withont  snfiknng ;  and  I  believe  tho 
prayer  was  granted.  He  breathed  his  lost  at  the  early  dawn,  b^ 
tween  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  July. 
The  birds  sang  and  the  day  broke,  while  the  glory  of  another  world 
teemed  shining  upon  the  face  and  form  still  beautiiol  with  the  seal 
of  death  npoa  it 

"  Ambulances  and  an  escort  of  mounted  men  were  sent  down  from 
the  nearest  camp  to  take  us  to  Washington,  and  the  same  morning 
we  left  Falls  Church  with  our  treasure ;  and,  afler  a  few  days,  lov- 
ing bands  laid  it  away  in  the  spot  he  had  loved  to  think  of,  covered 
with  lilies  and  draped  with  the  Hag.  Now  the  laurel  is  sculptored 
opoo  his  simple  stMe,  Kid  there  the  record  stands,  — 
'  He  died  for  Wi  country.'  " 
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WILLIAM  JAMES  TEMPLE. 

Cftptain  I7di  United  Sutei  Infiiiby,  Angtut  6,  18G1 ;  killed  it 
CbucelloniiUe,  Vft.,  Ma;  1, 186S. 

WILLIAM  JAMES  TEMPLE  was  bom  in  Albwir 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1842.  Els  Qither,  Robert 
Temple,  was  a  graduate  of  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy, and,  being  appointed  to  the  army,  serred  in  Florida 
and  Mexico.  Beeigning  his  commission,  he  vas  afterwards 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Nev  York.  Robert  Tem- 
ple married  Katharine  James  of  Albany.  William,  their 
son,  Ttts  sent,  when  eight  years  old,  to  a  boarding  school  at 
Einderhook,  New  York ;  was  Uiere  some  years ;  then  went 
to  school  at  Geneva,  New  York,  and  afterwards  to  a  schocJ 
at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  lost 
both  father  and  mother;  there  being  left  with  him  a 
brother  and  four  sisterB.  He  aeema  to  have  immediately 
felt  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  family.  Before  he  en- 
tered College,  which  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  al- 
ready acting  in  the  place  of  parent  to  his  orphaned  sisters, 
and  throughout  his  short  life  he  never  foi^t  that  he  held 
this  position.  To  a  brotherly  love  and  devotion  there  were 
ever  added  an  almost  fatherly  care  and  anxiety,  with  that 
pride  common  to  parent  and  brother.  It  was  this  resptmsi- 
bility  that  gave  to  him  the  dignity  of  manhood  while  yet  a 
youth. 

In  1858,  Temple  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at  Yale 
College.  He  was  there  a  year,  and  then  came  to  Harvard, 
entering  as  Sophomore  in  the  Class  of  1862.  He  was  at 
Cambridge  so  short  a  time  that  little  can  be  said  of  his  col- 
lege life,  further  than  that  he  immediately  became  a  great 
&vorite  with  his  Class,  and  with  all  undergraduates  who 
knew  him,  though  his  views  of  discipline  did  not  quite  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  Faculty.    When  we  follow  Temple 
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to  the  army,  a  year  or  two  later,  we  shall  find  that  there  had 
been  quite  a  reTolution  in  his  ideas  apon  this  subject,  or 
at  least  in  his  practice ;  but  at  this  time  the  strict  discipline 
(^  the  UniTersity  made  it  necessary  that  for  a  while  he 
^oold  pursue  his  studies  elsewhere,  and  he  was  sent  for  a 
few  months  to  Stockbridge.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebel- 
lion Temple  was  still  studying  there.  The  foUowit^  letter 
shows  that  none  came  forward  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  country  with  more  promptness  and  with  more  zeal 
than  he. 

"  Stockbkidob,  April  as,  IBfll. 

"Htdeab , — Tonr  letter  reached  me  this  morning,      I 

Uts  been  back  here  Bome  days,  but  I  have  not  studied  at  aU. 
I  find  it  impoesible  to  pay  any  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin,  with 

the  prospect  of  a  commiMion  before  me.     I  wrote  to a  few 

days  ago.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  receive  an  answer.  I  pray  to  God 
that  I  may  get  what  I  ask  for.  If  I  do  not,  I  will  enliit  u  a  pri- 
Tate  soldier.  It  would  be  dixgracefiil  to  stay  here  in  quiet  while 
oar  oonntry  is  so  sadly  in  need  of  all  the  help  she  can  get.  I  think 
it  was  a  mistake  for  me  to  return  to  Stockbridge  at  all.  I  ought  to 
hsve  stayed  in  Boston,  ready  to  enlist  immediately,  if  my  applica- 
tion for  a  commission  (eih.  I  am  so  restless  and  anxktua  that  Z 
cannot  write  more." 

Temple's  patriotism  was  of  the  highest  order.  He  never 
for  an  Instant  doubted  that  his  fortune,  his  honor,  and  hia 
life  belonged  to  his  country ;  and  he  did  not  consider  this 
belief  to  be  a  virtue,  so  much  as  the  lack  of  it  to  be  a  fault. 
Had  he  foreseen  that  he  must  die  for  his  country,  he  would 
have  asked,  not  for  the  honors  which  we  with  grateftd 
hearts  pay  to  all  who  have  so  fallen,  but  that  the  eulc^ 
pronounced  upon  him  might  simply  be,  **  He  was  tried  and 
not  found  wanting." 

But  there  was  something  in  addition  to  patriotism  that 
made  him  eager  to  put  on  the  sword,  —  something  besides 
that  with  which  every  heart  should  beat,  —  qualities  not  so 
noble,  but  the  possession  of  which  will  make  the  patriot  a 
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more  seiriceable  Boldier.  Nature  had  fashioaed  him  for  a 
soldier.  BesideB  great  streii^  and  beauty,  she  had  givoi 
him  a  lore  of  adTanture,  a  Btrong  imaginatdon,  a  wild  aud 
intrepid  Bpirit,  and  an  ambition  to  be  distinguished  among 
men.  All  of  these  led  him  from  early  boyhood  to  detnre  to 
follow  the  precession  tiiat  had  been  his  father's.  It  was 
with  double  entbuedasm,  therefore,  that  he  mshed  to  the 
rescue  of  Mb  country,  now  tbat  an  opportuni^  was  given. 
The  commission  Temple  was  striving  to  obtain,  and  to 
which  be  refers  in  his  letter,  was  that  of  a  second  lieuten- 
ancy in  the  Begular  Army.  He  was  not  at  first  successful; 
but  each  day  he  seemed  so  near  guning  his  object,  that  he 
never  thought  it  best  to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier.  Three 
or  four  long  months  he  labored  for  tiiis  commission,  entirely 
giving  up  the  plan  of  returning  to  Cambridge.  Much  of 
this  time  he  spent  in  Washington.  In  August  the  appomt- 
ment  came ;  and  so  favorable  an  impression  had  he  made  at 
tiie  War  Department  when  in  Washington,  that  a  captuncy 
was  given  him.  He  was  appointed  to  &e  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry, and  directed  to  report  at  Fort  Preble,  Maine.  He 
reported  at  once,  and  was  ordered  to  Biddeford,  Mune,  on 
the  recruiting  service,  whither  he  repaired  fiill  of  hope  that 
he  might  soon  raise  a  company,  and  be  sent  to  the  army, 
then  before  Washington.  But  early  in  the  war  scarcely  any 
recruits  could  be  obtained  for  the  B^nlar  Army ;  and  tbeo, 
recruiting  for  the  Seventeenth  was  confined  to  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  Besides,  this  regiment  was  a  three^t- 
talion  regiment,  and  there  were  a  great  many  officers  for 
only  a  few  men.  Temple  was  disappointed.  The  young- 
est captain  in  the  army  was  as  far  trom  seeing  active  ser- 
Tioe  as  when  studying  at  Stockbridge.  He  got  no  vKa  at 
Biddeford,  and  naturally  formed  rather  a  low  opiniem  of 
the  patriotism  of  that  town.  When,  some  time  after,  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  wrote  bim  that  he  had  pat 
government  to  great  expense  for  very  little  gain,  be  was 
quite  bitter  in  his  reply,  intimating  that  he  might  as  w^ 
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try  to  reerait  ft  company  in  a  rill^e  of  Georgia  as  in  Bid- 
defwd,  and  that  troops  were  needed  in  Kaine  as  veil  as 
in  Vii^nia.  This  ehovB  the  impatienoe  with  which  he 
locked  upon  those  wboee  patriotiBm  was  lukewarm  dur- 
ifig  the  great  straggle. 

la  December,  Temple  was  ordered  to  a  recroitlng  station 
in  Albany.  He  was  there  nntll  the  Buntmer  months  ap- 
proaehed.  He  had  many  acquaintances  in  the  city,  and 
daring  the  winter  delightful  measures  occupied  his  atten- 
tion rather  than  dreadful  marches;  and,  as  the  army 
seemed  frosen  up  before  Washington,  he  was  well  content 
to  be  where  he  was.  But  when  the  spring  opened,  and  the 
season  for  oampaigning  came,  he  sufifered  great  mortifica- 
tion. His  place  seemed  to  be  in  the  field ;  and  if  he  could 
not  Berro  his  countiy  there,  he  almost  wished  himself  out  of 
the  army.  Northern  cities  were  already  filling  with  officers 
who  took  good  oare  never  to  be  in  an  action,  and  he  feared 
lest  he  should  be  regarded  as  one  of  these.  And  when, 
later,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  went  to  the  Peninsula,  and 
there  came  the  reports  ct  its  batflee,  he  was  ashamed  to 
meet  tiie  eyes  which  in  the  winter  had  so  often  assured 
him  that  his  preseaee  was  a  souroe  of  pleasure.  In  June 
he  vaa  ordered  to  Fort  Preble,  and  assigned  to  die  com- 
mand of  a  full  company.  There  he  worked  hard  for  two 
nuHitlis.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  at  the  dutiee  pertaining  to  his  position  were  re- 
markable, and  he  was  equally  succeBsfal  in  instnictiog 
his  men. 

In  August,  Temple  wae  sent  to  the  field  with  a  detach- 
ment of  a  hundred  and  thirty  men,  including  his  own 
company,  to  Jtun  hie  regiment,  which  he  found  at  Har- 
rison's Landing,  where  the  army  had  lain  the  mcmth  fol- 
lowii^  &e  retreat  across  the  Peninsula.  The  r^ment 
beloi^ed  to  what  was  known  as  the  Begular  Dirision,  or 
Sykes's  division,  Porter's  corps.  There  was  a  great  contrast 
between  the  soldiers  who  had  serred-  through  the  cunpaign 
▼OL.  n.  2S 
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and  tlie  men  vho  had  jost  come  out ;  and  our  young  cap- 
tain was  at  first  rather  unftivorably  impressed  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  There  should  never  be  that  want 
of  system  in  his  company,  he  thought,  that  was  visihle  ev- 
erywhere else.  He  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  men  up  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  required  stuidard. 
"  They  are,"  he  writes  in  bis  journal,  with  the  pride  com- 
mon to  good  officers,  "  an  intelligent,  hardy  set,  the  aver- 
age of  morals  and  physical  strength  being  as  high  as  that 
of  any  company  I  have  ever  seen,  and  much  higher  than  a 
lai^  majority.  It  will  be  my  fault  if  in  three  months  I 
do  not  make  them  a  crack  company."  The  appearance  of 
his  brother  officers  seemed  still  more  at  variance  with  mili- 
tary propriety.  He  found  them  sauntering  about  in  strav 
hats  and  linen  jackets ;  while  he,  on  the  very  hottest  day  in 
the  year,  appeared  in  dress  coat  and  military  cap.  While 
Temple  was  criticising  his  brother  officers,  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  new-comer.  Many  were  jealous  that  one  so 
young  should  be  higher  in  rank  than  they,  and  those  above 
him  were  at  first  disposed  to  treat  him  as  a  boy.  But  he 
overcame  this,  at  once  taking  a  decided  stand,  though 
with  perfect  composure.  Kind  and  courteous  to  his  sub- 
ordinates, he  was  exact  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to  thwe 
above  him  ;  while  his  real  merits  soon  showed  that  he  was 
below  rather  than  above  his  proper  position.  He  &snkly 
acknowledged  that  he  envied  the  experience  of  those  who 
had  served  throi^h  the  Peninsular  campugn;  and  he 
writes  of  the  officers  he  met,  "  Their  laurels  already  droop 
gracefully  from  their  brows,  but  mine  are  yet  to  be  won." 
He  was  self-confident,  and  knew  that  he  should  succeed. 
What  General  McClellan  would  do  with  his  army  was  at 
the  time  Temple  went  to  the  field  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Temple,  in  his  enthusiasm,  hoped  he  would  move  upon 
Richmond.  But  it  had  already  been  decided  to  go  up  the 
James  River. 

Leaving  Harrison's  Landing,  Sykes's  division  mardied 
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down  the  Peninsula  to  Newport  News.  Temple  was  ill  the 
first  daj  of  the  march,  and  could  scarcely  crawl  along,  and 
on  halting  for  the  night  slept  in  on  ambulance ;  but  he  re- 
sumed the  march  tlie  next  morning ;  and  never,  during  tiie 
long  campaign  that  followed,  was  he  absent  an  hour  from 
his  company.  At  Newport  News,  Porter's  corps  embarked 
in  transports  for  Aquia  Creek ;  thence  it  marched  to  Fal- 
mouth ;  ttien  followed  the  famous  march  firom  that  place 
to  join  Pope's  armj,  the  disastrous  campugn  under  that 
officer,  the  retreat  upon  Washington,  the  reassumiug  of  &b 
command  of  his  old  anny  by  General  UcOlellan,  and  the 
brilliant  Maryland  campugn,  ending  with  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  In  all  this  Hie  part  taken  by  an  infantry  officer 
could  not  attract  general  attention.  But  in  looking  back 
upon  these  long  marches,  many  who  were  in  like  posi- 
tions will  remember  Temple.  They  will  recall  his  hand- 
some figure,  the  beauty  of  his  head  and  face,  his  light  step, 
his  clear,  ringing  voice.  Many  will  remember  the  knot 
of  officers  that  would  group  together  when  the  division 
was  massed  in  some  field  for  rest,  and  they  will  not  forget 
Temple's  ready  wit,  his  animated  conversation,  his  cheerful 
smile.  His  commanding  officer  will  recollect  that  he  was 
always  prompt,  that  his  men  marched  well  and  rarely  strag- . 
gled.  Those  more  intimate  with  him  will  remember  him  at 
night  when  the  camp  was  reached.  They  will  remember  the 
precautions  he  would  take  that  he  might  not  become  foot- 
sore, or  break  down  on  the  next  day's  march.  They  will 
smile  as  they  recall  the  satisfaction  and  contentment  with 
which  he  would  driok  great  quantities  of  tea,  to  him  an 
all-re«torer.  They  will  remember  him  at  the  scanty  biv- 
ouac fire,  as  after  the  evening  meal,  &ugal  or  bounteous 
as  the  case  might  be,  the  last  pipes  were  smoked.  He 
never  seemed  wearied  nor  desponding,  whatever  had  been 
the  fiitigue  or  fortune  of  the  day. 

In  this  campaign  Temple  saw  his  first  battle,  —  the  sec- 
ond Bull  Bun.    His  first  experience  was  to  lie  all  day  ex- 
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posed  to  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  with  notiuog  to  do  but  keep 
his  mea  quiet  and  give  directktoB  to  carry  tbe  killed  and 
woonded  to  the  rear.  Just  at  dask,  however,  he  leaned 
what  a  batde  really  ia.  The  day  had  gone  against  na,  and 
our  forces  were  in  full  retreat,  wbmi  the  divisitHi  to  whidi 
he  belonged  was  nkoved  to  hold  the  road  upon  which  the 
artillery  must  be  withdrawn.  Could  tbe  enemy  be  diocked 
half  an  hour,  we  might  lall  back  to  ttie  heights  of  Centre- 
ville  under  cover  of  night.  Hardly  was  the  division  in  po- 
sition when  the  attack  came.  The  fight  took  jdaoe  in  a 
belt  of  woods.  For  tht«e  or  foor  mioatOB  the  fire  was  ter- 
rific, but  the  Rebels  were  at  a  disadvanti^,  thou-  i^pono^ 
having  cover,  while  they  made  the  attack.  In  the  smoke 
and  darkness  now  n^idly  coming  on,  it  was  difficult  to  see 
what  had  been  the  efieot  of  our  fire.  Here  Temple  gave 
evidence  of  great  prudeuce  and  ooolnees.  While  the  aTfl^ 
age  number  of  oartridgea  spent  by  the,  soldiers  of  the  fo- 
ment was  twMity-five,  his  men  fired  but  five  each.  Thon^ 
others  kept  up  a  tremendous  roar,  he  observed  that,  after 
the  first  volleys,  no  balls  came  towards  him,  and  directed 
his  men  to  fire  only  when  they  saw  something  at  which  to 
take  aim.  For  this  he  was  afterwards  complimented  in  the 
regimental  report  of  operations.  Night  camQ,  and  Immgfat 
a  welcome  end  to  the  tmfortunate  day. 

Save  a  little  skinnishing,  the  next  seventeea  di^s  were 
spent  by  Sykes's  divimon  in  marching.  Temfde  now  found 
himself  at  Antietam ;  but  in  Has  renowned  battie  he  was 
a  mere  spectator.  Most  of  the  division  was  in  reserve,  or 
rather  supporting  the  heavy  guns  in  tiie  cemtre,  where 
there  was  no  attack.  Temple  had  so  fine  a  view  of  the 
entire  field,  that  he  writes  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent spectacle  merely  for  his  benefit.  In  a  letter  to  a  fhend 
he  makes  no  claim  for  himself  or  the  division.  "  Oar  hero- 
ism in  this  fight  consisted  in  locking  on  with  an  eye  d' 
approval,  from  a  safe  portion,  upon  Uie  fiense  battle  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  before  us." 
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Tvo  days  after  Antietam  a  reconnoissaDce  was  made 
across  the  Potomao.  It  irea  an  ill'Conducted  aSbii,  and 
the  whole  foroe  had  a  narrov  escape  from  capture  or  being 
driven  into  the  river.  Hovever,  it  was  a  good  daj  for 
Temple ;  he  ma  in  the  skirmish  tine,  and  shoved  himself 
to  be  pre-eminently  cool  and  brave.  The  campaign  was 
now  over,  and  he  thns  sams  it  up :  — 

"  I  hxve  had  a  good  deal  of  valnable  experience  sinod  I  last 
wrote  in  this  jomnaL  The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
bu  been  duuged  &om  the  Feninrola  to  the  Northwest  of  Hbt;- 
land.  Wfl  have  seen  some  fighting,  been  defeated,  and  gained  vio- 
toriea,  and  passed  over  bard-feoght  fields  that  other  of  our  battal- 
ions had  won  fiv  ns.  We  have  soffisnd  somewhat  ftom  hardship ; 
have  slept  in  bivouac  for  nights  in  saccesHOD,  without  covering  of 
soy  sort,  or  fire,  and  often  without  stiffldent  food ;  have  had  hard 
mardiing  to  do  occastmally,  and  hard  fighting  afterwards,  some- 
times  nnder  able  leaders  and  sometimes  nnder  generals  imflt  for 
their  poeitionB,  who  had  not  onr  confidence  to  start  with,  and  who 
would  have  lost  it  if  they  had." 

There  now  oame  a  few  weeks  of  rest  on  the  bank  of  the 
Potomac.  Here  Temple  was  earnest  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  command.  He  had  become  a  fovorite  officer 
with  the  men.  Always  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  had  at  first 
been  greatly  disliked ;  but  none  discern  the  true  soldier 
more  quickly  than  the  enlisted  men.  They  had  found  that, 
if  he  wag  an  exacting  officer,  he  was  just ;  tiiat,  if  he  re- 
quired oifihem,  he  required  for  ttiem  ;  that  he  was  always 
mindful  of  their  wants ;  and  that  no  company  fared  better 
than  bis.  He  had  never  been  absent  fi-mn  them  in  the  time 
of  danger.  In  their  long  and  toilsome  marches  he  had 
walked  on  fbot  with  them.  They  trusted  in  his  courage,  in 
hia  caution,  and  in  his  skill.  They  felt  that  not  only  wo\ild 
he  never  send  them  where  he  would  not  go  himself,  but 
that  he  would  not  unnecessarily  expose  their  lives ;  and  they 
felt  that  which  gives  soldiers  tiie  greatest  confidence, — 
that,  should  they  be  m  a  bad  place,  nobody  could  get  them 
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out  better  than  he.  The;  knev  that  he  was  at  all  liinee 
temperate,  and  ever  prepared  for  an;  duty.  The;  saw  vith 
pride  the  positioQ  he  took  among  otlier  officers ;  they  saw 
that  he  vta  listened  to  with  roBpect,  that  his  assodates 
were  able  men,  and  they  felt  that  among  fhem  all  none 
was  more  able  than  he.  With  the  better  class  of  men 
there  sprang  ap  an  attachment  for  him  which  lasted  till 
they  lost  him. 

Six  weeks  were  passed  in  this  camp.  The  army  then 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  soon  the  Rappahannock  was  the 
barrier  between  the  hostile  forces.  During  the  inarch,  Ho 
Clellan  had  been  relieved  by  Bumside,  who,  after  lying  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fredericksburg  three  weeks,  crossed  and 
attempted  to  carry  the  heights.  The  Regular  Division, 
though  moved  up  to  the  riverbank  two  days  before,  did  not 
cross  until  the  afternoon  of  the  13tb  of  December.  Temple 
was  ill.  He  writes  in  his  journal  that  morning :  "  I  feel  so 
ill  with  intermittent  fever  that  I  can  scarcely  stand.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  can  march  from  here  to  the  battle- 
field or  not.  My  head  aches  and  swims  fearfully."  How- 
ever, he  did  cross  with  his  regiment,  which  just  before  daric 
was  posted  in  the  line  of  battle  behind  the  town,  a  coujde  of 
hundred  yards  before  the  fiuuous  stone  wall  held  1^  the 
Rebels.  Sunday  morning,  soon  afler  daybreak,  the  line  was 
advanced  a  hundred  yards,  when  all  lay  down,  and  there 
till  night  they  lay  hugf^g  the  ground,  having  for  their  only 
protection  the  stiff  bodies  of  Saturday's  dead,  —  exposed  to 
a  galling  fire,  and  returning  scarcely  a  shot.  Did  a  man 
move  any  part  of  his  body,  the  fire  of  fifty  muskets  was 
directed  to  the  portion  of  the  Une  where  he  lay.  In  this 
most  undesirable  position  Temple  showed  his  utter  fearless- 
ness. In  the  early  part  of  the  day  he  had  occadon  to  seek 
his  commanding  officer,  separated  from  him  by  half  the 
lengUi  of  the  re^meat ;  and  officers  have  often  spoken  of 
the  coolness  with  which  he  walked  slowly  up  the  line  and 
then  slowly  back  again.    He  himself  afterwards  r^;retted 
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this  act,  as  it  brought  a  heavy  fire  on  others  than  himself. 
At  night  the  r^;unent  returned  to  the  town. 

The  fever  had  nov  a  firm  hold  upon  Temple,  and  he 
sought  a  couch  in  a  dwelling-house,  his  company  biTouack- 
ing  in  the  street  belov.  In  twenty-four  hours  more  the 
army  had  recrossed  the  Bappabaauock,  and  was  occupy- 
ing the  camp  of  the  last  three  weeks.  Temple  immediately 
^lied  for  a  sick-leave.  It  was  more  than  a  week  before 
he  was  permitted  to  leave  his  coarse  bed  and  food,  and 
rough  nurse,  for  the  more  dainty  comforts  and  gentler 
hands  necessary  for  his  recovery.  Then  by  easy  st^es  he 
went  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  his  sisters  resided. 
His  leave  was  extended,  and  he  did  not  return  to  tlie  army 
until  the  Ist  of  February,  when  he  was  entirely  well.  The 
camp  seemed  melancholy  enough,  but  he  met  with  a  warm 
welcome.  He  was  at  work  immediately,  and,  with  the  few 
yards  of  canvas  allowed  him,  he  contrived  to  make  a  chee]> 
ful  habitation.  The  sanitary  condition  of  hie  company  then 
occupied  his  attention,  and  the  men  were  directed  to  pull 
down  their  old  huts  and  build  new. 

To  the  army  three  months  of  apparent  inactivity  fol- 
lowed. There  was  only  a  little  picket  duty,  with  just 
enough  drilling  and  fatigue  duty  to  keep  officers  and  men 
in  health  and  discipline.  Temple  was  detailed  week  after 
week  as  Judge-Advocate  of  difi'erent  courts-martial,  and 
had  the  reputetion  of  being  the  best  judge-advocate  in  the 
division.  This  duty  kept  him  so  busily  employed  that  he 
could  rarely  join  the  officers  in  the  amusements  of  camp 
life  ;  for  to  many  the  camp  near  Falmouth  seemed  noth- 
ing but  a  holiday  muster.  A  horse-race,  a  ball,  a  dinner- 
party, or  a  soldiers'  carouse  came  off  every  day.  This  was 
a  deprivation  to  Temple.  Still  he  found  time  to  be  a  good 
correspondent.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters  will  show 
that  he  ret»ned  his  former  enthusiasm,  and  hope,  and  am- 
bition. It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  he  was  at  this  time 
endeavoring  to  obtain  the  colonelcy  of  a  volunteer  regi- 
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"  Too  ack  mj  <q>tiu(Hi  about  the  aAoaekj.    I  woold  not  h 
a  moment  in  acceptii^  the  oommand  of  say  raiment  whidtt  ma; 
be  offered  me.    I  would  not,  of  ooone^  be  willing  to  paw  from  the 

field  to  sodi  a  life  of  inglorioiu  ease  as painta.     But  such  an 

idea  it  prepoeterous.  Ai  won  aa  a  regiment  ia  mustered  into  the 
eerrice,  it  is  nnder  the  Fresidest'B  orden ;  and  as  soon  as  I  obtained 
a  command,  I  would  api^jr  tea  semce  in  the  field,  which  serrioe 
would  vndoabtedl;  be  granted.  If  I  can  only  get  hold  at  a  regi* 
ment,  I  have  no  fear  for  what  majr  fbllow.  Onoe  in  the  field,  it  is 
an  easy  tad  to  ntake  the  regiment  what  one  pleases. ....  The 
Tolnnteen  is  the  only  |rfaoe  for  a  man  who  wants  the  rewards  as 
weU  as  the  labors  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  I  confeee  that  I  am  one  <tf 
that  sent.     Don't  wonder,  then,  that  I  am  anzi»H  for  s  regimenL 

It  is  the  only  road  to  ^ory  and  the  yellow  Mth. If  the  Fnei- 

dent  begins  to  ooaSai  brevet  rank  for  laerit,  I  will  have  myself  to 
blame  if  I  am  not  soon  a  field  officer  by  brevet  in  the  Begnlar 
Army.  I  would  give  a  leg  for  a  brevet,  and  think  I  had  made  a 
good  bargain." 

He  had  long  before  written :  — 

"  There  ooght  to  be  some  decoratitm,  like  the  L^on  of  Hooot, 
or  the  English  Order  of  Talor,  in  our  army,  to  reward  oonspicaoEit 
gallantry.     We  neglect  the  sentiment  of  fighting  too  much. 

"  ....  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a  battle  soon.  We  have  been 
getting  lazy  thic  winter,  and  want  something  to  stir  ns  np.  If  we 
do  meet  the  enemy,  I  will  get  a  brevet,  or  go  under.    Onr  aimy 


Od  the  27th  the  army  brokQ  camp ;  it  was  fiw  the  Cban- 
cellorsville  campaign.  The  aimy  was  fated  to  return  to 
the  old  camp,  though,  alas  I  many  a  iamiliar  face  would  be 
wanting.  All  went  forth  with  brave  hearts.  In  Temple's 
journal,  on  the  second  day  of  the  march,  it  is  written :  "  I 
am  glad  that  our  campaigning  baa  commenced  again.  I 
am  tired  of  camp,  and  lite  knocking  about  the  countiy." 
Three  or  four  days  of  rapid  marching  followed.  The  rest 
is  a  painful  story,  and  yet  a  proud  one.  It  is  the  story  of 
Temple's  deaUi. 
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The  night  bef<Hre  he  waa  killed,  juet  M  the  dajr's  wear; 
labor  dosed,  Qeneral  Hoeker  ooogratulated,  in  orders,  the 
Rfth,  Elereath,  and  Twelfth  Coips  upon  the  uhieTuuents 
of  the  last  three  days.  The  eoemjr  mtut  now  leave  hu  in- 
traDchmeots,  and  fight  ia  the  open  fiedd,  where  certain  de- 
8trueti(m  awuted  Mm.  As  the  ttoopa  bivouacked  for  the 
sight,  it  was  whispwed  that  I«ee  was  already  (m  the  road, 
aad  that  to-morrow  would  bring  the  loQg-looked-for  battle, 
— the  glorious  battle  that  ms  to  end  the  war.  Sykes's  di- 
vision lay  in  the  advance,  upon  the  straight  road  between 
ChanoellorBTille  and  Frederiobsburg,  and  every  man  who. 
wofe  the  while  Ualtese  oross  upon  his  breast  lay  down  to 
sleep  with  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  soonest  in  the 
strife.  No  heart  beat  lighter  than  Temple's.  The  bravest 
in  the  combat  are  at  such  times  often  ailent.  Thoughts 
rush  upon  the  mind  that  carry  the  soldier  far  away.  The 
dread  uncertain^  of  tfrmorrov,  the  homesioknesB  which 
comes  upon  men,  the  thought  that  they  never  again  may 
meet  those  whom  they  fondly  love,  will  make  men  shrink 
before  a  battle  who,  in  it,  are  lions.  Not  so  Temple.  He 
did  not  foTgat  the  unutterable  Buspeose  with  whioh  those 
who  loved  him  were  locking  for  news,  and  those  at  home 
were  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world  besides ;  but  he  was 
a  soldier,  and  his  thoughts  were  chiefly  of  the  day  to  oome, 
—  of  the  proud  triunqdi  the  commanding  general  had 
promised,  —  the  juries  and  honors  to  be  won.  This  was 
the  vtau  in  wbidi  he  talked  to  a  comiade  with  whom 
he  shared  his  hUDketa.  after  they  had  wrapped  themselvee 
i^t  together  for  the  night. 

The  day  broke.  "  Friday,  May  1,  —  a  fine  day,  the  sun  a 
little  clouded,  but  shining  very  luitly  when  it  comee  out,"  — 
was  the  last  entiy  made  by  the  young  soldier  in  the  diary 
which  was  taken  &om  the  blood-atained  ooat  that  clothed 
his  dead  body  on  the  battle-field,  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
Temple  rose  very  early.  There  were  the  same  whisperingB 
of  the  battle.    Any  moment  would  see  the  division  drawn 
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out  into  the  road.  He  made  his  toilet  with  ttie  same  care 
as  if  he  had  been  going  to  appear  npon  a  dress-parade.  See- 
ing his  clean  collar,  his  polished  boots,  bis  vhite  gloves,  bis 
neatly  brushed  and  veil-fitting  clothes,  one  would  never 
hare  dreamed  that  he  had  been  marching  for  four  days,  and 
that  only  thirty-six  hours  before  he  had  waded  a  stream 
waist^eep.  He  looked  the  model  of  a  soldier.  After  break- 
fiist  he  smoked  a  dgar,  and  then  inspected  his  company. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  order  comes.  The  divirion  is  stretched 
out  along  the  road.  In  a  few  minutes  it  strikes  &e  cav- 
alry pickets  engaged  with  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  is  re- 
lieved by  the  infantry,  and  the  Seventeenth  is  deployed 
as  skirmishers.  The  advance  is  continued,  brisk  firing 
all  the  while.  The  rest  of  the  diviaon  marches  on  in 
three  lines  of  battle.  If  the  skirmisher  looks  back  he  sees 
in  the  open  field  six  fliousand  glistening  bayonets.  Colon 
are  flying  that  have  waved  "  proudly  in  victory  and  defi- 
astly  in  defeat "  in  many  a  battle  before.  He  knows  that 
beyond  the  road,  on  his  right,  two  corps  are  advancing,  and 
on  the  left  bis  own  corps  stretches  to  the  river ;  and  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Potomac  is  supposed  to  be  immediately 
at  hand.  He  tarns  again  to  the  enemy  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, and  is  happy  and  proud  to  be  in  the  foregroond  of 
the  stirring  picture. 

The  enemy  had  been  driven  back  rather  more  than  a 
mile,  when  Temple  was  struck  by  a  musket-ball.  It  en- 
tered bis  breast,  passed  throi^  the  right  lung,  and  made 
an  ugly  exit  from  his  back.  At  the  &tal  moment,  his  com- 
pany was  stretched  along  behind  a  stone  wall,  and  the  skir- 
mishers of  the  enemy  were  behind  another  wall,  a  hundred 
yards  distant.  Temple,  disduning  to  seek  any  cover  for  him- 
self, stood  erect,  a  rod  or  two  to  the  rear  of  his  company, 
a  mark  for  a  hundred  rifles.  Be  was  conmdering  how  his 
men  should  best  cross  the  field  and  dislodge  the  opponug 
skirmishers.  To  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  who  ran 
to  his  support,  he  sud,  "  It  has  killed  me,"  and  fell. 
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A  moment  afterwards  two  of  his  meo  bore  him  toward 
B  little  farm-house  between  tiie  first  line  of  battle  and  the 
skdnnish  line.  His  beauti^  face,  hanging  back  towards  the 
ground,  was  recognized  by  the  general  commanding  the 
division,  and  his  staff.  The  sun  was  behind  a  cloud.  The 
general  bade  a  member  of  his  staff  see  what  could  be  done 
for  the  favorite  officer.  It  was  the  friend  who  had  slept 
with  Temple  the  night  before.  This  comrade  supported 
him  in  his  arms,  and,  as  he  looked  into  his  seemingly  con- 
Bcioos  face,  bade  him  good  by,  and  said  a  few  words  in  ref- 
erence to  his  well-known  wishes ;  but  there  came  no  answer. 
He  was  dead.  Tenderly  he  was  lifted  up  and  carried  into 
the  farm-house,  and  there  left,  with  a  soldier  as  a  guard. 

Meantime  the  advance  was  continued.  But  an  hour 
after,  General  Hooker  had  decided  not  to  fight  that  day.  The 
grand  advance  was  after  all  but  a  reconnoissance,  and  the 
army  fell  back  toward  the  Chancellorsvilla  Hoiise.  The 
glorious  day  for  tlie  final  surrender  was  yet  far  off,  but  to 
Temple  this  was  a  day  of  victory. 

Before  the  division  fell  back,  his  body  was  tied  upon  a 
horse  and  taken  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  rear,  where  it  was 
placed  in  a  rough  coffin  made  of  ordnance-cheeta.  There 
were  no  means  of  transporting  it  across  the  river,  and  it  was 
left  by  the  roadside,  the  soldier  still  standing  as  sentinel, 
till  the  officers  of  the  regiment  rettimed.  That  evening  it 
was  necessary  to  bury  the  body,  for  the  lines  then  held 
might  be  abandoned  during  the  night.  Soon  after  dark  a 
grave  was  di^  by  four  men  of  the  company,  under  a  lai^ 
oak  within  three  rods  of  the  line  of  battle.  But  three  offi- 
cers could  be  present,  for  the  enemy,  grown  bold  at  the 
retreat,  now  meditated  an  attack  upon  us,  and  just  before 
the  coffin  was  lowered  the  attack  came  like  s  sudden  show* 
or.  First  came  a  few  scattering  shots,  and  then  the  swell- 
ing roar  of  thousands  of  muskets.  It  was  a  funeral  for  a 
soldier.  It  was  as  grand  as  anything  Temple  ever  im- 
agined in  all  his  foncies. 
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The  first  firing  called  one  oS  the  officers  avay.  He  cat  a 
sprig  of  green,  left  it  to  be  Uirown  into  the  grare  as  a  last 
tribute  d*  bve  for  the  dead,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eye*, 
hastened  to  his  po^  The  other  tro  nailed  down  the  lid  of 
the  coffin  amid  the  roar  of  mtiAetry,  and  as  the  four  sol- 
diers lovered  the  coffin  to  its  resting-fdaee  there  came  ■ 
fitting  reqoiem.  A.  few  rods  to  the  right  rested  the  left  of 
a  battery  of  twdve  goni,  whioh  now  opened  upon  tine  enemy 
with  all  their  fiuy.  It  seemed  as  if  all  this  were  fbr  tte 
funeral  serrioe ;  fbr  when  the  grave  had  been  filled  up,  and 
the  two  friends  tamed  away,  the  attack  ceased  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  had  began,  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  thit 
ni|^t 

Of  the  few  days  that  followed,  all  know  the  iuaioij. 
Three  weeks  afterwards.  Temple's  body,  then  within  the 
enemy's  lines,  was  recovered  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  it 
now  rests  in  tbs  fiunily  vault  at  Albany. 
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JOHN  HENBY  TUC£EB. 

Ftirate  Mtb  Maw.  Vcli.  (lafinbr),  Jidj  iU  IBSS ;  killed  t  Fort 
BndKM,  La^  M&7  S7, 1869. 

JOHN  EENR7  TUCEEB  iras  bom  in  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachasettB,  Febroaiy  19,  1885,  the  boq  of  Ebenezer 
and  Eliza  Bradley  (I'oeter)  Tucker.  In  his  autobiography 
in  the  Glass-Book  he  thus  narrates  an  adventure  of  one  of 
Ub  aacestors,  which  linked  the  funily  traditionB  very  close- 
ly with  the  Karolutionary  War  1  — 

'At  the  bniTUDg  of  Charlestown,  in  1775,  a  number  of  families 
embaiked  in  a  boat  to  escape  from  the  oooflagradon.  The  boat 
«u  fan,  and  as  the  lailon  ptuhed  off  from  the  shore  «  little  0rl 
i|ipeared  on  the  shore ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  women 
in  the  boat,  and  had  been  inadvertently  left  behind.  Throwing 
Wielf  into  the  water,  the  little  ^1  endeaTored  to  get  on  board,  but 
tlie  nulon,  dedaring  the  boat  waa  already  full,  would  not  atop  for 
ber.  Some  one  of  Hie  women,  however,  catching  her  hand,  drew 
ber  some  way  through  the  water,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  gettiog 
her  into  the  boat  That  little  girl,  named  Sally  Trow,  waa  my 
btber's  mother.  What  the  event  would  have  been  had  not  the 
little  girl  been  thns  providenlially  saved,  cannot  he  told.  This  lit- 
tle girl's  &ther,  my  great-grandfather  Trow,  waa  a  Captain  daring 
the  war,  but,  incurring  disease  fkim  exposure,  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission,  and,  returning  home,  died  befme  the  close  of  the 
war.    Be  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  HilL" 

Tacker  attended  school  in  Cambridge,  and  finally  left  the 
High  School,  as  he  Bupposed  forever,  in  April,  1851.  Hia 
mental  and  spuritual  experiences  are  narrated  by  himself  bo 
earnestly  and  simply  in  the  Class-Book,  that  extracts  &om 
this  antobic^raphy,  mritteQ  at  the  age  of  tventy-seven,  irill 
be  freely  made. 

"In  Pebmaiy,  1850,  my  attenlion  was  called  seriously  to  the 
tahjoa,  of  religion.    I  felt  the  necessity  of  personal  pie^  as  I  never 
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had  before ;  uid  tben  it  waa,  as  I  hnmblj  trast,  that  my  heart  was 
changed  \>j  the  H0I7  Spirit,  bo  that  ever  since  raj  life  has  been 
entirelj  different  from  what  it  was  before.  A  complete  change  was 
wrotight  in  me,  affectiag  mj  motJTes  as  well  as  mj  ontward  con- 
duct. I  look  an  interest  in  manj  things  which  before  I  had  been 
avefM  to,  and  I  began  then  to  have  something  of  an  aim  in  living 
which  I  had  not  been  consdons  of  before.  PreviooBlj  I  bad  been 
inclined  to  wander  from  the  path  oX  recdtnde,  and  fonnd  more  de- 
light in  d<nng  wrong  than  in  doing  right ;  bnt  now  I  had  a  desire  to 
lend  an  honest,  upright  life.  In  May,  1850, 1  became  a  member 
of  the  Old  Oambridge  PaptJat  Cborch. 

"I  r«muned  at  the  High  School  till  April,  1S51,  when  my  la* 
ther  thought  it  best  I  should  leave  and  learn  a  trade.  Accordmgtf 
I  became  an  apprentice  to  my  brother,  who  had  just  established 
himself  in  busiuesa,  to  learn  the  carriage-painter's  trade.  Obliged 
to  do  the  drudgery,  which,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  bnsi- 
nees,  is  very  hard  and  disagreeable,  I  was  much  discontented  for  a 
while,  and  more  than  once  partially  determined  to  ^ve  it  np,  and 
go  into  something  else ;  but  as  I  had  agreed  to  stay  until  I  was  of 
age,  I  finally  made  np  my  mind  to  be  contented,  and  lean  the 
trade  as  well  as  I  conld.  As  I  learned  more  of  the  business,  by 
degrees  it  became  pleasant  to  me,  and  in  due  time,  my  appreniioe- 
ship  being  over,  the  man  with  whom  I  had  worked  when  I  becune 
free  (my  brother  having  changed  his  business)  offered  to  employ 
me  as  a  journeyman  at  good  wages ;  so  that  I  probably  gave  him 
aatislacdon  as  a  workman. 

"  In  January,  1855, 1  joined  the  Mechanic  Apprentices'  Library 
Association,  a  sodeiy  formed,  as  ite  name  implies,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  apprentices  of  Boston  and  vidnity.  Here  I  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  many  books  which  I  conld  not  get  elsewhere,  and, 
as  I  was  fond  of  reading,  I  appreciated  it  highly.  The  few  moDtbs 
that  I  was  a  member  of  this  Association  was  the  pleasantesl  part 
of  my  whole  apprenticeship,  and  often  have  I  regretted  that  I  did 
Dot  know  of  its  existence  earlier,  so  that  I  might  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  longer  membenhip.  So  anxione  was  I  to  attend  tbe 
meetings  of  the  Assodation,  and  to  get  boc^s  from  the  library,  that 
I  considered  it  no  hardship  to  walk  in  and  out  frtMu  Boston  in  tbe 
evening  twice,  and  often  three  times,  a  week.  My  connection  with 
this  tnstitntion  has  had  a  great  deal  of  infiueoce  upon  my  life. 
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I  beg&o  to  entertain  the  idea  tlutt  pouiblj  I  might  at  some  time  go 
to  oollege 

"  I  bad  the  honor  (^  bang  elected  bj  them  to  deliver  the  addreu 
npon  the  occasion  of  the  Thirtj-aixth  AnniverBsi?  of  the  Aasooi- 
•tim.  I  did  not  think  that  I  was  a  suitable  penoo  to  perform  this 
dntj,  since  I  was  compuatiTel;  a  new  member,  having  belonged 
bat  nine  months,  and  had  never  addressed  a  public  aBsembty.  Ac- 
cordinglj  I  was  relnctant  to  accept  the  office  of  orator  for  that 
oecaaioni  bat  as  it  seemed  the  universal  deuie  that  I  should  attempt 
it,  I  finally  consented  to  do  it,  and  on  the  evening  of  February  22, 
1656,  I  deUvered  the  address  in  Heiooaon  Hall,  Boston.  The 
nibject  of  the  address  was, '  The  Position  of  the  Mechanic  in  Soci- 
etj,  and  the  Clainis  presented  to  Young  Men  to  enter  upon  a  Me- 
chanical Occupation.' ....  The  address  was  afterwards  printed  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  is  the  only  composition  of  mine  which  has  ap- 
peared in  print,  if  I  except  a  few  short  articlee  in  the  newspapers, 
BQch  as,  for  instance,  a  few  words  upon  the  nomination  of  John  C 
PMmont  for  the  Presidency,  in  the  Boston  Daily  Chronicle,  and  a 
ihtxt  reply  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Watchman  and  Reflector, 
who  had  oensured  anlislavery  lectures,  and  a  few  others  which 
ore  scarcely  worth  alluding  to. 

"  About  the  time  that  I  was  twenty -one  years  of  age  I  thought 
more  seriously  of  renewing  my  studies  and  attempting  to  get  a 
better  educatioo.  I  thought  a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  and 
finally  concluded  that  I  would  try,  thinking  that,  if  after  a  few 
months  I  did  not  succeed  aa  well  as  I  expected,  I  could  give 
up  the  idea  and  go  back  to  my  trade.  Accordingly,  when  my  ap- 
prenticeship had  expired,  with  this  plan  in  view,  I  only  agreed  to 
work  fouc  months  as  «  journeyman,  and  in  July,  1856,  began  upoa 
a  coarse  of  study  with  the  intention  of  trying  to  enter  coUege  in 
two  years.  Soon  finding  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  along 
alone,  and  flscertaioing  that  I  could  enter  the  High  School  without 
any  difficulty,  where  I  should  have  the  advantage  of  studying  with 
others,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  having  the  instruction  of  a  com- 
petent teacher,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  I  entered 
the  school  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

". . . .  After  leaving  college  1  think  I  shall  study  theology,  in- 
tending to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  I  cany  out  the 
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pbm  whidi  I  hAve  in  view,  the  in^mctKn  and  dudpUne  aoqtdnd 
while  in  college,  I  tiave  no  doubt,  will  prove  of  service  to  nM; 

"  llie  only  eoeiet^  thU  I  have  been  a  moflber  of  while  in  ool- 
lege  is  the  socie^  Ol '  (AnB6aa  Btedmn,'  to  wfakdi  I  hare  be- 
iODgei  doriiig  the  whole  oonne. 

"  I  hope,  with  the  blening  of  God,  to  be  BoeoaaM  in  geUing  hh 
edacadon,  and  afterward  to  acoomplish  is  an  homble  way  idim 
good  in  the  wotU." 

Having  ff.vtta  up  the  trade  to  which  he  had  ai^Iied  him- 
self 80  assidaotuly,  and  entered  college  as  a^preparatoir 
step  to  a  theoli^cal  coarse,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Tncker 
proved  himself  an  earnest,  hard-working  student,  and  when 
he  graduated  carried  witli  him  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  only  by  &ithM  study.  His  plaiu  for 
the  future  vera  now  matured,  and  he  was  ready  to  enter 
the  Theolo^cal  Seminary  at  Newton,  MassatduiBette,  when 
a  conflict  of  duties  arose  in  his  mind,  irtiioh  is  b«at  de> 
scribed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 

"  All  of  us  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  what  we  can  for  our  cotto. 
try.  I  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  while  men'enlisted  so  read- 
ily. Now  the  tinw  eeems  to  have  oome.  Men  are  needed  £uur 
Uian  they  seem  ready  to  volunteer.  The  same  reasons  ^>plj  to  107 
not  enlisting  now  that  applied  a  year  ago.  I  left  mj  bade  with  ■ 
deep  conviction  that  it  was  my  duty  to  prepare  mjaelf  to  be  ■ 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  This  conviction  has  never  left  me,  sod  I 
have  not  hitherto  felt  it  wonld  be  right  to  torn  aside  from  the  pni^ 
suit  of  this  object.  But  now  the  coimtry  is  plunged  into  war,  a  ter- 
rible war,  by  Bebels  who  are  seeking  to  oyeitQin  the  goveromenl, 
and  degrade  it  from  being  the  freest  government  the  wtwld  ever 
knew,  to  be  a  mere  slave  oligarchy.  If  they  succeed  in  their  helM 
deugn,  and  this  government  is  overthrown,  then  perishes  aU  aril 
end  religious  liberty,  our  national  life  ceasee,  and  nothing  is  left 
worth  having.  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  question  arises,  b  it  not 
the  duty  of  every  man,  to  whom  God  has  ^ven  strength  sod  sIhU- 
^,  to  do  what  he  can  to  prevent  this,  even  to  sbonlderiDg  the  ibb>- 
ket  and  taking  the  field  to  meet  force  by  force  7  I^  as  we  are 
sometimes  told  is  the  case,  God  has  placed  the  institotions  d  dril 
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and  religions  freedom  in  the  huida  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  then 
do  <TQ  not  serre  him  by  nuintuning  tliese  institutions  ?  And  if  ire 
prore  recreant  to  our  trust,  shall  we  not  justly  merit  his  displeas- 
ure? Life  is  sweet,  and  I  suppose  it  is  as  sweet  to  me  as  to  moat 
people;  but  I  do  reaUy  feel  willing  to  offer  my  services  to  my 
eoontry,  place  myself  upon  her  altar,  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  die  in 
her  defence.  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  thinking  of  the  matter, 
to  consider  that  it  was  more  than  a  possibility,  even  approaching  a 
strong  probability,  that,  if  I  went  to  the  war,  I  should  be  maimed, 
disabled  for  life  by  wounds,  or  contract  disease  which  would  ren- 
der me  a  helpless  dependant  upon  friends,  if  I  was  not  killed ;  ai)d 
I  have  asked  myself,  if  the  cause  demanded  this  of  me.  I  admit 
that  it  does  of  many  young  men,  but  does  it  of  me,  sitoatod  as  I  am, 
about  to  commence  a  course  of  theological  study  ?  I  have  patriot 
isffl  enough  to  lead  me  to  make  any  sacriSce  of  time,  substance,  life 
■felf,  fop  my  beloved  cooutry.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  relief  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  almost  worn  out-  Tvith  their  severe  campaign.  It 
seons  ignoble  for  me  to  remain  here  at  home,  resting  in  ingloiiona 
ease,  while  many  better  men  than  I  am,  or  can  ever  hope  to  be,  are 
bravely  defending  my  country's  rights  and  honor.  Shall  I  be  any 
the  less  doing  rigbt,  by  becoming  a  soldier  and  helping  to  fight  my 
countty's  battles,  than  are  those  thousands  of  clergymen  and  good 
men  of  the  North,  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  induce  young  men 
to  enlist  P" 

He  writes  id  his  Jounial  at  this  time :  — 

"  It  is  not  congenial  to  my  tastes  to  go  to  war,  but  it  seems  now 
as  ihongh  all  who  love  their  country  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  up 
arms  in  its  defence.  ....  I  hope  I  shall  be  &ithfol  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duty  when  on  the  battle-field." 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  F  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Massachusetts  Votunteers, 
and  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  on  the  13th 
of  August  following,  passing  his  time,  meanwhile,  in  hui^ 
ried  £u«well  visits  to  friends  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
On  reporting  at  Camp  Caiseron,  being  then  disabled  by  a 
painAil  sore  upon  his  right  hand,  he  received  a  ihrlougb 
which  was  afterwards  extended  till  the  departtire  of  the  regi- 
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ment ;  and  he  <ras  thus  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  many 
var  meetmgB  in  Cambridge  and  Ticmity,  and  his  sturing 
appeals  were  eloquent,  becauee  heart-felt. 

When  the  regiment  reached  Camp  Belger,  near  Balti- 
more, tlie  need  of  a  chaplain  vas  severely  felt,  and  some 
concerted  action  iras  taken,  but  to  no  effect,  except  to  draw 
out  and  bind  more  closely  together  a  band  who  thencefor- 
vard  constituted  the  "  church  "  of  the  regiment.  Ser- 
Tices  were  held  eveiy  Sunday  morning  by  the  Colonel,  and 
in  the  aflemoon  by  a  private  soldier.  Other  meetingB  were 
instituted,  and  continued  till  the  regiment  was  so  depleted 
in  numbers  by  sickness  and  death  that  hut  a  veiy  few  of 
the  ori^nal  attendants  remained.  In  these  meetJngs  Tuck- 
er was  always  prominent,  dividing  the  charge  with  the  com- 
rade before  mentioned ;  and  as  he  added  the  influence  of 
his  private  life  to  that  of  hir  exhortations,  he  was  known 
in  the  regiment  as  "  the  peacemaker." 

In  a  paper  which  be  had  read  before  the  Irving  Literary 
Association  in  Cambridge,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  had  contrasted  the  causes  of  the  Bevolutionary 
War  with  those  of  the  present  stru^le ;  depicting  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  the  steadfast  determination  of  the  heroes  of  for 
mer  days  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  make  evsry  sacriGce ; 
and  declaring  that  of  such  material  alone  should  the  new 
army  of  liberty  be  composed.  Being  himself  of  a  strong 
constitution  (though  short  in  stature),  inured  in  some 
measure  by  the  toil  of  past  years  to  Uie  arduous  service  he 
was  now  to  perform,  and,  above  all,  being  of  a  cheerfnl, 
uncomplaining  spirit,  disposed  to  compromise  with  every 
necessary  inconvenience,  he  was  fax  better  fitted  for  the  se- 
vere duties,  exposure,  and  accumulating  privations  of  the 
campaign  in  Louisiana  than  might  be  supposed.  He  went 
through  the  first  advance  on  Port  Hudson  and  the  Teche 
campaign  without  losing  a  day's  duty  or  being  once  under 
the  surgeon's  care ;  though  he  had  a  narrow  escape  at  Fort 
Bisland,  where  a  shot  from  the  enemy  marked  in  its  cooise 
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the  very  spot  where  he  had  just  been  restiDg,  and  from 
which  he  had  but  slightl;  moved. 

In  a  letter  to  a  messmate,  who  had  been  left  behind  at 
Algiers  on  account  of  sickness,  he  writes :  — 

"  I£  we  Bboald  be  called  on  again  to  meet  the  enemy,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  till  after  joa  are  with  us,  so  that,  as  we  have  been  to- 
gether BO  long  '  in  city  and  in  camp,'  we  may  have  it  to  say,  that 
we  have  been  oa  the  battle-fleld  together.  But  I  am  not  very  aoz- 
ioDs,  indiTidnally,  to  again  go  into  battle  ;  not  that  I  am  afrud,  but 
really  I  cannot  nndeTBtand  the  pleasure  of  shooting  at  these  unrortu- 
Date  men,  who  are  fighting  against  us  more  from  necessity  than  from 
cfaoic&  If  there  is  any  other  way  of  bringing  them  to  terma,  even 
by  marches  so  long  that  our  past  ones  would  be  but  pleasant  walks, 
surety,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  alone,  it  is  preferable." 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  fight  at  Bisland, 
he  received  the  uewB  of  the  death  of  a  brother  at  home ; 
and  a  few  days  after  he  parted  with  another,  an  elder 
brother,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  same  regiment,  and  waa 
then  serring  as  hospital  steward,  having  had  a  practical 
medical  experience  of  several  years  in  Cambridge.  Their 
parents  were  destwed  to  lose  three  sons  within  the  short 
space  of  four  months.  Members  of  the  same  church,  they 
were  earnest  colaborere  in  every  good  cause.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  home,  they  must  forego  each  other's 
presence  and  assistance ;  now  for  the  first  time  were  they 
to  meet  sickness  and  sufTeriug  without  that  precious  an- 
tidote, —  so  predous  when  away  from  home,  —  a  brother's 
watchful  care.  They  parted,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth ; 
the  one,  on  his  way  to  the  hospital  and  to  the  grave ;  the 
other,  marching  on  to  &e  battle-field. 

The  Army  of  the  Gulf,  having  driven  the  Rebels  out  of 
sight,  left  Alexandria,  and  arrived  in  the  rear  of  Port  Hud- 
son on  ttie  23d  of  Hay,  1868,  and  after  a  skirmish  on  the 
25th,  in  which  the  Thirty-eighth  Massachusetts  was  en- 
gaged, a  general  assault  was  ordered  on  the  27th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27Ui  the  Thirty-eighth  was  ordered  to  sup- 
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port  Duryea's  battery,  which  waB  in  position  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods  in  front  of  the  Rebel  works.  In  a  short  lime 
after  the  troops  were  thrown  forward,  the  skirmisherg, 
having  worked  their  way  up  to  the  ditch,  were  seen  ran- 
ning  up  the  embankment,  and  the  fire  &om  the  enemy  had 
almost  ceased.    In  the  words  of  an  eyewitness :  — 

"  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  oaler  line  of  works  had  been 
ab&ndoned,  and  the  r^ment,  bsning  fhmi  the  rear  of  the  battuy, 
formed  in  line  of  bfittle,  and  charged  on  the  double-quick ;  bat,  oa 
aocouDt  of  the  ravines  and  Allen  timber  on  each  side  the  roadway, 
the  line  of  battle  could  not  be  maiuttuned,  and  the  order  was  given, 
'  By  the  right  flank,'  which  movement  was  immediately  execnted. 
Another  regiment,  in  advance,  through  some  misappreheii^tx),  did 
not  move  forward,  and  tlie  two  conunands  were  badly  mixed  up, 
the  colore  being  nearly  side  by  side.  By  this  time,  the  breaitworiu 
were  fully  manned,  and  a  volley  of  muaketiy  met  the  advsnciDg 
column ;  but  there  was  no  hesitation,  when,  to  the  sorprite  of  the 
regiment,  the  order  came  to  'Ue  down.'  Accustomed  to  obey 
ordere  promptly,  the  men  dropped  at  once,  some  in  the  roadwiy, 
others  in  the  ravinea  to  the  right  and  letl.  And  now  the  enemy 
had  it  all  their  own  way ;  safe  behind  tbeir  works,  they  Wk  de- 
liberate aim  at  every  man  in  that  exposed  podtKMi  who  sboved 
signs  of  life." 

Company  F  was  in  the  direct  line  of  fire,  down  the  road 
from  the  works,  and  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  but  few  were 
wounded.  Tucker  was  the  first  on  the  list.  He  was  struck 
by  a  ball  in  the  left  shoulder ;  and,  after  being  helped  into 
a  ravine  a  few  rods  to  the  rear,  remained  there  for  tro 
hours  before  it  was  possible  to  get  a  stretcher  so  far  to 
the  &ont  to  convey  him  to  the  field  hospital.  His  Dear- 
est comrades  meanwhile  endeavored  to  make  his  last  houn 
as  easy  as  possible.  Upon  the  sui^ou's  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  ball  had  glanced  inward  from  the  shoulder- 
blade  to  the  lungs,  and  no  care  could  save  or  help  bim. 
He  died  in  an  hour  after  he  was  brought  in ;  dying  as  qui' 
etly  as  if  falling  asleep.    In  answer  to  a  comrade  he  said 
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that  his  hurt  was  very  painful ;  yet  from  beginiUDg  to  end 
there  was  not  a  groan,  not  a  murmtir. 

A  peculiar  coincidence  of  dates  should  be  here  mentioned. 
On  the  3d  of  March  preTious,  the  company  to  which  he 
belonged  wished  to  send  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  family 
of  their  former  First  Sergeant,  afterwards  Sergeant-Major, 
then  just  deceased.  Tucker  was  on  the  committee,  and  not 
knowiag  that  another  member  was  then  writing  the  letter, 
wrote  a  hurried  draft  for  one  in  his  diary,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  write  on  pages  several  months  ahead.  After  his 
death,  hia  friends  were  astonished  to  find,  when  reading 
his  daily  notes,  written  up  to  the  night  before  the  battle, 
that  bis  own  hand  had  unintentionally  inserted  an  obituary 
most  appropriate  for  himself,  under  a  date  corresponding 
with  that  of  his  death,  speaking  in  warm  praise  of  "  his 
worth  as  a  friend,  his  excellence  as  a  soldier,"  and  express- 
ing "  the  hope  that  his  example  of  cheerful  endurance  of 
the  discomforts  of  a  soldier's  life  and  faithful  performance 
of  a  soldier's  duty  may  not  be  lost  upon  us." 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  comrade 
to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  met  a  heart-felt  response  from 
all  who  knew  him,  either  in  the  regiment  or  at  home. 

"Our  first  attack  apcn  Fort  HadsoD  cost  as  the  life  of  one  well 
kDowD  in  Cambridge  for  his  literary  acqairements  and  Christian 
labors. ....  No  one  came  into  the  army  with  purer  motives  of  pa- 
triotism ;  DO  one  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country ;  and  no 
one  more  prepared  for  entnmce  into  '  that  undiscovered  bourn,'  A 
friendship  of  many  years  was  made  yet  ckwer  by  the  intimacy  of 
camp  life,  and  our  connection  as  messmates  and  chosen  friends. 
Sleeping  under  the  same  blanket,  reading  the  same  books,  taking 
the  same  waUu,  acquainted  with  each  other's  friends  at  home,  and 
having  many  tastes  in  common,  justify  me  in  asserting  that  I  never 
knew  a  truer  friend,  a  nobler  or  more  self-«acriflcing  palriol,  a 
more  modest  possessor  of  true  merit,  a  more  honest  fulflller  of  all 
suppoeed  obligations,  a  better  example  of  true  manly  character,  or  a 
more  upright  Christian  and  faithliil  exponent  of  true  Christianity." 
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In  the  following  spring,  tiie  Irving  Literary  Association, 
of  which  he  had  been  an  active  and  a  loved  and  honored 
member,  —  twice  holding  its  highest  office,  —  made  ar- 
rangements for  bringing  home  the  bodies  of  the  brothers 
Tucker,  and  were  aided  cheerfiillj  and  liberally  by  the 
Class  of  1862  and  by  the  church  which  had  lost  two  iaith- 
fiil  members.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Mend  and  mess- 
mate before  mentitmed,  now  an  officer  in  the  Eighty-eighth 
United  States  Colored  Troops,  the  arrangements  were  sue- 
cessfully  carried  out,  after  once  failing  by  reason  of  an 
unexpected  attack  from  a  large  force  of  the  enemy,  which 
drove  in  the  pickets,  and  scattered  those  who  were  search- 
ing for  tbe  grave  where  a  summer's  growth  bad  ntteriy 
transformed  the  spot.  The  remains  of  Uie  two  brothers 
arrived  in  Cambridge,  Friday,  May  6 ;  and  two  days  after, 
impressive  services  were  held  in  the  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Annable,  who  took  for  his  teit  the 
dying  charge  of  King  David  to  Solomon,  "  Show  thyself  a 
man."  The  past  and  present  members  of  tbe  Irving  Lit- 
erary Association  attended  in  a  body,  accompanied  by  col- 
lege and  regimental  associates  of  the  deceased.  The  mili- 
tary denizations  of  Cambridge  performed  escort  duty,  and 
many  citizens  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave.  Side  by  side  before  the  altar  lay  the  two  coffins; 
and  side  by  side,  in  the  cemetery,  lie  the  two  graves,  with 
the  inscriptioDB, 

"Hoke  at  Li.aT." 

"Rest  ik  pkacs." 
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1863. 

AUGUSTUS  BARKEE. 

Seeona  Uentonant  Sth  New  T^k  CftTalry,  October  31, 1861 ;  Vmt 
Lieutenant, May  3, 1662;  Captain,  October  S4, 1862;  died  oear  Kellf'B 
Foid,  Va.,  September  18,  1863,  o!  woimdi  receired  from  gnerillaa,  Sep- 
tember 17. 

AUGUSTUS  BARKER  was  bom  in  Albany,  New  Tort, 
April  24, 1842.  He  was  the  son  of  WUliam  Hazard 
and  Jeannette  (James)  Barker.  His  grandfather  on  the 
paternal  side  was  Jacob  Barker  of  New  Orleans,  Lousiana. 
His  mother,  who  died  soon  after  his  birth,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  James  of  Albany.  He  attended  a 
▼ariety  of  schools,  —  at  Albany,  Sing^Sing,  and  Geneva,  in 
New  Tork;  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut;  and  finally  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  July,  1859,  he  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Harvard  University. 

In  College  he  was  genial,  frank,  and  popular.  His  col- 
lege life,  however,  closed  with  the  second  term  of  the  Soph- 
omore year,  and  he  soon  after  entered  the  volunteer  cav- 
alry service  of  New  York  as  a  private  in  the  Harris  Light 
Oavaliy,  afterwards  known  as  the  Fifth  New  York  Cav- 
alry, Colonel  De  Forrest.  His  first  commission  as  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Company  L  bore  date  October  31, 1861 ;  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant,  May  8, 1862 ;  and  his  com- 
mission as  Captain,  October  24, 1862.  His  regiment  passed 
much  of  its  early  career  in  camp  near  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadler-Goneral  Hateh,  United 
States  Volonteers,  "  a  very  enei^tic  and  agreeable  man," 
as  Barker  wrote,  "who  superintends  in  person,  and  in- 
Etnicts  and  su^ests  when  he  sees  the  officers  at  a  loss." 
Although  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  drilling  and  disci- 
plining the  men  for  active  service,  Barker  was  soon  weary 
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of  the  monotony  of  camp  life ;  for  in  a  tetter  to  bis  sister, 
imder  date  of  March  17, 1862,  he  said :  — 

**  I  wish  that  we  could  move  umnediAtely  from  here,  as  this  fear- 
ful monotonj  is  becoming  wearisome,  —  snjrtiiing  bat  this  paBcive 
wariftre.  I  did  not  come  here  to  wait  and  wear  mjmelf  out  with 
vain  hopes  of  a  speedy  departure.  I  came  here  to  learn  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  then  to  practise ;  and  as  we  have  become  quite  effldent 
in  this  particalar  arm  of  the  service,  we  are  daiJy  in  expectatioa  of 
orders  to  march. ....  To-day  or  to-morrow  I  would  gladly  go  tc 
fif  ht,  either  to  distinguish  myself  or  die.  It  destroys  my  dispwi- 
don  to  read  of  victories,  day  by  day,  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  not  be 
able  to  share  in  any  of  them.  It  is  too  had.  Never  mind  I  will 
be  in  a  battle,  if  practicable  in  the  least  degree,  or  never  go  home.' 

The  regiment  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  corpe  of  Gen- 
eral Banks,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  his  disastroua  Vir- 
ginia campaign.  While  at  Winchester,  in  April,  Lieuten- 
ant Barker  was  ordered  with  a  small  body  of  picked  men 
to  escort  General  Bosecrans,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the 
warmest  terms  in  a  letter  of  May  2, 1862 :  — 

"  I  found  Gieneral  Rosecrans  a  man  full  of  sympathy,  amiabQi^, 
and  yet  thoroughly  strict  in  everything  be  did  or  ordered;  and  eo 
definite  was  he  in  all  details,  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duly,  knowing  if  I  acted  rightly  I  should  recdn 
his  pnuse,  and  if  I  erred  throng  inattention  or  negligence  I  shoold 
receive  his  severest  rebuke.  He  appeared  to  delight  in  youthful 
company,  throwing  off  all  restraint  and  that  military  stiffness  which 
is  so  apt  to  paralyze  the  free  actions  and  thoughts  of  a  young  fel- 
low; but  he  is  such  a  man  that  he  won  my  affections  so  much  tbsl 
I  felt  and  even  wished  that  danger  mi^t  have  threatened,  so  I 
could  have  shown  my  feeling  towarda  him  by  my  ardor  and  sis- 
ceiity  in  averting  it. ...  .  Besides  the  invaluable  instruction  I  have 
received  from  him  in  person,  his  official  bastness  so  required  bi> 
presence  here  and  there  and  evetywhere,  that  I  gained  quite  u 
idea  of  the  country  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Woodstoi 
(which  was  then  the  advanced  head-quarters),  a  distance  of  sixty- 
two  miles.  My  idea  of  soenety  hitherto  has  been  governed  eatirel; 
by  the  region  of  the  Catskills  and  Beikshire  County ;  but  nefer 
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have  I  seen  bo  beantifol  and  peaceful  a  scene,  at  (he  same  tim« 
grand  and  ezteniiTe,  aa  the  Valle;  of  the  Shenandoah  fffeBented. 
Forerer  our  home  cm  the  Hudson,  and  our  haunt  in  the  hills  of 
Berkshire,  maj  be  silent  when  the  recoUectioos  of  Central  Ylr^ia 
occur." 

Very  bood  after  the  Yii^^ima  campaign,  aboat  the  let  of 
August,  1862,  Lieutenant  Barker  was  taken  ill  with  ty* 
phoid  fever,  but  before  yielding  to  the  diseaae,  he  had,  in  a 
KTere  skirmish  near  Culpeper  Court-Houae,  taken  three 
prisonera  single-handed  and  brought  them  in.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  within  a  mite  of  Culpeper  Gourt-Houee, 
more  than  a  day's  ride  from  where  he  started.  There  he 
was  obliged  to  alight,  being  unable  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Having  had  a  trooper  detailed  to  escort  him  and  assist  him, 
he  was  placed  under  a  tree  by  the  roadside  and  was  left 
alone ;  his  companion  spending  a  whole  day  in  the  effort,  at 
last  successful,  to  find  him  a  conveyance  to  the  Alexandria 
raUway,  whither  he  had  been  ordered.  His  father,  hearing 
of  his  illness  (but  not  until  ten  or  twelve  days  after),  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  Alexandria,  and  found  him  in  an  ex- 
tremely low  condition,  so  much  so  that  bis  surgeon  had  no 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  His  father,  however,  took  the  re- 
sponsibility of  removing  him  to  Wa^ington,  and  to  his 
great  joy  and  happiness  saw  him  begin  to  rally  at  once, 
convalescing  so  rapidly  that  in  a  fortnight  he  could  set  out 
for  the  North.  He  went  by  slow  stages  to  Lenox,  Massor 
chusetts,  suffering  no  drawback.  His  health  was  rapidly 
restored,  and  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  same  year, 
November  16,  1862,  at  Port  Scott,  Virginia,  near  Wash- 
ington. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1863,  Captun  Barker  was  taken 
prisoner  with  Brigadier-General  E.  H.  Stoughton,  they 
having  been  surprised  in  theur  beds  at  midnight  by  Mosby, 
near  Fairfax  Court-House.  The  General  and  his  staff  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  by  Kiss  Autouia 
J.  Ford,  —  "Honorary  Aide^e-Oamp"  to  Uie  Bebel  Gen>- 
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eral  Stuart ;  she  had  planned  the  capture  with  Bebel  ofl&- 
cers.  When  near  Gentrenlle,  on  hia  vay  to  Richmond, 
Captain  Barker  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape.  He 
was  on  a  strange  horse,  without  saddle,  and  surrounded 
hj  fifteen  or  twenty  Bebel  caTahymen ;  but,  watching  his 
opportunity,  he  suddenly  wheeled,  —  in  flie  effort  unhors- 
ing seTeral  of  the  enemy, — sncceeded  in  getting  clear  of 
the  guard,  and  dashed  off,  the  Bebels  in  fiill  pursuit;  a 
dozen  or  more  shots  were  fired  at  him  without  effect,  bat 
coming  suddenly  upon  a  formidable  ditch,  the  horse  bolted 
and  threw  him  over  his  head,  wiUiout  BeriooE  injury. 
The  Rebels  were  upon  him  in  a  moment,  and,  knowing 
then  it  was  useless  to  resist,  he  surrendered. 

A  graphic  description  of  this  daring  attempt,  and  of  the 
subsequent  demeanor  of  Captain  Barker  in  prison,  can 
fortunately  be  ^ven  in  the  words  of  his  companion  in  the 
misadTenture,  General  Stoughton. 

"  Early  in  the  mooth  of  March,  1863,  before  the  gn;  dawn  of 
day  had  replaced  the  darkneas  gathered  during  a  stonay,  cold,  and. 
gasty  night  of  rain  and  sleet,  I  foand  myself  riding  side  by  mde 
with  a  yooDg  mao  through  the  thick  pine  woods  of  Virginia,  oar 
honea  floandening  in  the  mud  caused  by  the  recent  rains.  Ws 
were  surrounded  by  several  Bebel  soldiers,  each  carrying  his  pistol 
in  his  band,  cocked  and  ready  for  use  shoald  we  attempt  to  escape  ; 
but  in  spile  of  this  vigiLmce  he  managed  to  commaaicste  to  me  his 
name,  and  his  intention  to  escape  as  we  neared  Centreville,  rouse 
tbe  ganis<Hi  there,  and  liberate  his  fellow-prisoners.  I  reminded 
him  of  the  peril  of  the  attempt  under  the  drcumstances,  to  which  be 
paid  little  heed,  seeming  only  anxious  as  to  the  horse's  c^»acity  to 
leap  tbe  stream  which  then  separated  us  &om  CentreTille,  running 
only  a  few  rods  to  our  left,  and  parallel  to  our  course  of  march. 
It  was  now  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  suddenly  he  dashed  from 
my  side  directly  toward  the  stream.  Almost  instantly  tbe  report 
of  several  pistols  broke  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air,  and  Barker 
fell  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  the  horse  still  plnnging  toward  tbe 
stream,  on  reaching  which  be  raised  himself  on  his  hind  Itsgi  as  if 
to  make  a  spiing  to  dear  it,  when,  suddenly  turning  short  to  the 
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left,  Bariter  fell  to  the  gnniDd,  u  we  all  sapposed  at  the  time  mor- 
tall;  vonnded,  in  Ihu  moU  intrepid  attempt  to  release  his  fellov- 
prisMien  from  capliTity.  Such  was  mj  first  acquaintance  with 
Aogoatus  Barker,  and  so  much  was  I  pleased  with  him,  that  the 
next  day,  when  I  was  paroled  and  permitted  to  leave  the  other 
prisonen,  to  become  the  guest  of  General  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  I  asked 
that  he  might  accooipany  me,  which  request  was  granted.  After- 
wards,  in  Libby  Ptimmi,  under  the  most  depressing  drcnmstances, 
he  displayed  the  rarest  qoalitiea ;  his  buoyant  spirits  and  good  cheer 
never  deserted  him.  He  was,  I  may  say,  a  great  pet  with  all  the 
prisoners,  cheering  the  downcast  and  encouraging  the  anxious  and 
low-spirited.  He  was  a  child  in  spirits,  and  eminently  a  man  in 
BctioD.  Bis  frank,  joyous,  and  patient  bearing  was  envied  and  ad- 
mired  by  alL 

"  I  slept  under  the  same  blanket  with  him  during  his  entire  im- 
prisonment, and  I  recollect  very  well  that  one  morning,  as  upwards 
of  sixty  officers  from  the  Western  army  were  turned  into  our  room, 
—  which  already  literally  swarmed  with  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  inmates,  —  having  been  stripped  of  their  blankets  and  over> 
coats  by  General  Bra^,  by  whom  they  had  beoi  captured,  Baiker 
was  the  first  to  relieve  their  wants  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  and 
commenced  by  dividing  his  own  blankets  among  them.  His  ex- 
treme generodty  was,  without  consdousness  or  ostentation,  made 
apparent  in  almost  every  act  of  his  daily  existence. 

**  A  harsh  or  unkind  word  I  never  heard  him  use  to  any  one,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  those  stricken  down  by  disease  in  prison 
bespoke  the  most  gentle  and  thongbtfbl  nature. 

"  The  beauties  of  his  disposition,  and  his  daily  acts  of  kindness 
during  an  acquaintance  of  several  months,  had  endeared  him  to  me 
quite  beyond  my  power  of  expression.  I  heard  him  repeatedly  as- 
sert that  he  would  never  again  be  captured  aUve,  and  be  indulged 
in  great  anxiety  lest  his  friends  should  attribute  fault  to  him  for  his 
capture  ;  that  was  the  only  thought  that  ever  seemed  to  afiect  his 
spirits.  I  never  saw  him  after  our  release  from  captivity,  but  I 
learned  of  that  brave,  generous  boy's  untimely  death  with  great 
sorrow." 

Aiter  two  months  of  uQpriBonment,  Captain  Barker  me, 
on  the  6th  of  May,  exchanged,  and  ordered  to  AnnapoliB, 
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vhere  he  rej(Hned  his  regimeot  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  Ha  vas  engaged  in  many  serere  fights  and  con- 
Btantly  in  ekinnishes,  and  his  regiment  particularly  distin- 
goished  iteelf  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  under  General 
Kilpatrick.  He  vent  into  the  fray  with  thirty-two  men, 
and  came  out  with  only  three,  tlie  othars  being  either 
killed,  vounded,  or  missing.  A  minie-ball  passed  throngh 
his  blanket,  his  horse  was  killed,  and  a  round-shot  struck 
the  ground  Tithin  a  few  feet  of  him,  almost  burying  him 
with  earth ;  but  he  escaped  without  a  scratch. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1863,  the  regiment  having 
mored  from  Hartwood  Church,  Virginia,  and  crossed  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  Gapttun  Barker  was 
left  behind  in  charge  of  three  hundred  men,  picketing  the 
river,  and  on  the  17th,  while  on  the  march  to  join  his  regi- 
ment, as  he  was  riding  with  a  single  man  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  column,  he  was  fired  upon  by  guerillas  con- 
cealed in  an  adjoining  wood.  Two  balls  took  effect,  —  one 
in  the  right  side  and  the  other  in  the  left  breast,  —  each  in- 
flicting a  mortal  wound.  He  was  immediately  carried  to 
tiie  house  of  Hr.  Harris  Freeman,  near  Mount  Holly 
Church,  about  one  mile  from  Kelly's  Ford.  From  this 
gentleman  and  his  family  the  dying  soldier  received  the 
most  tender  attentions.  Ererything  in  their  power  was 
done  to  alleviate  his  sufierings ;  imt  he  survived  his  wounds 
only  twelve  hoars,  dying  on  the  18th  of  September,  1863, 
in  the  twenty-aocond  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Albany,  where  it  was  buried  with  military  honors  from 
St.  Peter's  Churoh,  October  10, 1863. 
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i  Mus.  Tob.  (Inhntrjr),  July  8, 18BB ;  Tint 


Iieaienant,NoTanber  21,1863;  Ciptain,  Norember  SS,  1864;  kiliad  at 
HoD^  HiU,  &  C.,  November  10, 1664. 

rpHE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in  Boston,  Augiiut 
X  29, 1841.  His  parents  were  PerkiuB  and  Mary  Anne 
(Simonds)  Boynton.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  Endicott 
School  in  Boston,  he  was  sent  to  the  Public  Latin  School,  of 
which  Francis  Gardner,  Esq.  was  principal.  There  he  re- 
m^ed  for  six  years,  finishing  his  course  in  1858,  and  har- 
ing  then  no  intention  of  going  to  college.  In  school  he 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  great  brilliancy  or  especial  en- 
dowments, but  for  steady  fidelity  to  his  duty. 

Id  the  early  part  of  the  year  1859,  having  conceived  the 
idea  of  entering  college,  he  returned  to  his  studies,  under 
the  instraction  of  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  and  in  July,  1859, 
was  admitted  to  the  Freelunan  Class. 

In  College  he  displayed  the  same  charaoteristicB  as  at 
school.  While  faithAil  to  his  work,  he  was  not  ambitioas 
of  distinguished  honor,  and  contented  himself  with  a  re- 
spectable position  in  point  of  scholarship.  Hie  taste  for 
uatural  history  and  the  natural  sciences  was  shown  by  bis 
choice  of  studies,  and  was  also  frequently  exhibited  in  his 
letters  home  from  the  army.  He  was  distinguished  for  his 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  was  an  active  gymnast, 
and  very  fond  of  boating  and  other  aUiletic  sports.  He 
was  extremely  reserved,  contenting  himself  with  s  few  inti- 
mate friends,  and  not  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  a  large 
number  of  his  Glass,  so  tliat  to  most  of  them  he  was  com- 
paratively unknown ;  but  by  those  who  knew  him  best  be 
was  loved  and  respected.  In  1857,  when  he  was  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  united  himself  with  the  Bowdoin 
Square  Baptist  Church,  and  was  ever  faithful  to  the  obli- 
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gatioDB  under  vhich  this  relation  placed  him.    His  pastor 
says  of  him :  — 

"  He  waa  an  earneet,  ardent  disdple  of  the  Master,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  chnrch,  espedslly  unong  hia 
yoong  friends.  Daring  the  four  jeara  of  his  collie  conrse  he  kept 
his  place  in  the  meetings,  faithfully  discharging  bis  dndes.  In  the 
Sahbath  school  he  bore  an  active  part,  and  greatly  endeared  bim- 
aelf  to  the  gnperintendetit,  idiolars,  and  teachen. ....  He  was  de- 
dded  in  hifl  diaracter,  manly  in  the  expresaion  i^  his  views,  un- 
oompromiung  in  his  religions  convictioas,  unswerving  in  his  prin- 
dptes  of  integrity  and  bonor," 

The  testimony  of  his  college  chum  bo  accords  with  what 
has  been  said  that  it  is  well  to  quote  it :  — 

"  He  was  reserved  and  of  few  words,  so  that  few  knew  htm  thor- 
oof^Iy  at  College.  But  he  was  remarkable  for  stetn  moral  parity, 
answerviiig  trutbfalness,  and  deep  leligioas  iaith,  and  was  hi^i]y 
esteemed  by  alL  ....  He  was  almost  the  type  of  a  wholly  devel- 
oped man,  an  unusually  strong  and  healthy  frame,  great  mechanical 
ingenuity,  discreet  judgment,  a  taste  cnltirated  by  commanion  with 
the  best  books, ....  warm  sympathies  for  others,  high  manly  mo- 
tives in  bis  heart,  and  a  coostont  eeose  of  the  love  and  presence  of 
God ;  and  all  these  witbont  a  spark  of  the  conscioasiKss  that  be 
displayed  them." 

As  his  college  course  drev  towards  its  close,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  some  doubts  as  to  his  proper  vocation.  That 
the  Tar  had  lasted  for  two  years  was  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  to  his  mind.  At  this  time  the  experiment  of 
forming  regiments  of  colored  soldiers  had  been  much  talked 
of,  and  was  under  trial.  A  few  extracts  from  his  letters 
at  this  time  will  best  show  the  state  of  his  feelings. 
His  friend  Crane  (afterwards  his  Captain  in  the  service, 
and  always  his  intimate  &iend)  was  then  in  the  nine 
months'  service,  having  left  College  to  enlist  in  tiie  Forty- 
fourth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Mihtia.  To  him 
he  wrote,  under  date  of  February,  1863,  tiiat  he  had  no  idea 
what  he  should  do  after  Class-day ;  but  under  date  of  Maj 
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19th  he  stud,  after  speaking  of  his  devotion  to  rowing  and 
gyomRstics,  with  reference  to  his  great  purpose :  — 

"  My  darling  project  of  late  haa  beeo  to  get  a  commission  in  a 
negro  regiment.  I  fear  that  will  prove  but  a  mere  dream.  Com- 
missions go  by  tsvor,  or  hj  that  wbich  makes  the  mare  go ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  avail  to  applj  to  the 
Governor  in  mj  own  name." 

Soon  after  this  the  Forty-fourth  Rogiment  returned  home, 
and  Crane  received  a  commission  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Massa* 
chusetts,  a  colored  regiment  then  encamped  at  Readville. 
Meanwhile  Boynton  had  made  an  application  for  a  commis- 
sion, which  had  been  disregarded.  At  this  time  he  was 
zealously  studying  tactics,  and  seeking  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  military  matters.  One  day  when  visiting  Captain 
Crane  at  Readville,  he  offered  to  remaiu  and  assist  in  drill- 
ing the  men,  thinking  thereby  to  add  to  his  own  knowledge 
and  to  increase  his  chances  of  subsequently  securing  the 
much-desired  commission  for  himself.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  he  remained  at  the  camp  for  several  days,  making 
himself  many  fnends  both  among  the  officers  and  men.  In 
consequence  of  his  success  and  the  earnestness  which  he 
lUsplayed,  Colonel  Hallowell  offered  to  use  his  influence  to 
procure  him  a  commission  in  the  regiment,  and  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant 
His  cherished  desire  was  accomplished,  and  he  was  now  in 
a  position  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  and  where, 
to  use  his  own  words,  he  was  in  his  right  element.  His 
decided  opinions  in  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
war,  his  sympathy  with  the  negro  race,  his  strength  and 
power  of  endurance,  his  determination  and  self-control,  and 
his  strong  religious  principles,  fitted  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  conscientious  officers  of  the  regiment.  He 
always  retained  the  good-will  of  his  men,  and  was  particu- 
larly successful  in  arresting  ^e  tendency  to  mutiny  which 
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the  soldiers  at  one  time  manifested,  when  ther  had  been 
deprived  for  many  months  of  their  pay,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  action  of  Gongresfi.  In  this  matter  bis  sympathy  vas 
entirely  with  them,  and  in  his  letters  be  frequently  pnuses 
the  spirit  and  persistency  with  which  they  demanded  their 
rights,  and  their  performance  of  their  duty  under  so  great 
discouragement,  and  speaks  with  indignation  of  those  who 
withheld  their  dues.  But  he  felt  that  the  discipline  of  the 
service  must  be  maintained,  and  was  as  strict  in  enforcing 
it  as  he  was  strong  in  his  feeling  for  their  wrongs. 

From  the  time  that  he  received  his  commission  his  his- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  his  regiment.  He  was  usually 
at  head-quarters,  seldom  on  detached  service.  Active  cam- 
paigning agreed  witli  his  constitution,  and  many  montha 
after  leaving  home  he  was  mentioned  as  the  only  officer 
whose  name  bad  not  been  on  tbe  sick-list.  So  many  offi- 
cers had  been  detached  that  the  service  of  the  others  was 
particularly  severe ;  and  as  his  health  was  always  good,  be 
seems  to  have  had  Ms  full  share,  or  even  more.  He  left 
home  as  Lieutenant  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Captain 
Crane,  and  for  many  months  they  were  inseparable.  Du^ 
ing  his  whole  term  of  service,  in  all  of  which  he  never  re- 
oeived  a  leave  of  absence,  he  wrote  home  cheerful  letters, 
—  in  some  of  them  displaying  a  humor  and  keen  wit  which 
few  knew  him  to  possess. 

On  leaving  Boston  his  raiment  went  to  Kewbem,  North 
Carolina,  where  it  remained  for  a  few  days.  It  was  then 
sent  to  take  part  in  the  attack  on  Charleston,  and  en- 
camped on  Folly  Island,  where  he  accompanied  it.  He 
there  passed  most  of  bis  remuning  life,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  mouths  spent  in  an  expedition  to  Florida, 
and  a  few  when  with  bis  company  be  garrisoned  Long 
Island,  South  Carolina. 

His  descriptions  of  his  life  were  very  graphic  and  inte^ 
esting,  and  he  always  seemed  perfectiy  contented  and  hap- 
py. He  wrote  in  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  his  college 
chum:  — 
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"  Tour  deBcription  of  all  yon  enjoyed  during  your  vacation  for  a 
momeot  made  me  feel  half  sad,  for  it  reminded  me  that  I  might 

bare  experienced  similar  pleasures  if  I   had  chosen Yet  I 

would  not  change  places  with  you  for  dio  worid.  I  did  not  take 
the  step  I  took  without  seriously  weighing  the  matter  Irom  every 
point  of  view,  and  that  step  I  have  never  regretted  for  an  instant. 
Yon  have  mentioned  the  chosen  pursuits  of  man)'  old  friends,  bat 
there  is  not  one  with  whom  I  conld  be  tempted  to  exchange.  I 
could  not,  during  the  war,  feel  the  minuteet  particle  of  interest  in 
any  of  thoee  pursuits." 

And  in  another  letter  written  nearly  a  year  later,  and 
within  about  four  months  of  the  close  of  his  life,  he  e&ys :  — 

"  I  believe  the  army  to  be  a  flrst-rate  school,  which  very  often 
roina  its  pnpils ;  but  if  they  can  sustain  the  training,  they  come  out 
with  greatly  increased  self-confldence,  knowledge  of  men,  power  of 
self-government,  and  very  many  of  those  qualities  which  go  so  £u^ 
to  make  up  a  real  man." 

In  speaking  of  his  army  life  he  regrets  the  loss  of  Sun- 
day and  of  religious  worship.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says : 
"  I  have  not  heard  a  sermon  nor  attended  a  religious  meet- 
ing of  any  kind  for  three  months."  In  another,  written 
some  time  after :  "  Reli^on  does  not  flourish  on  this  soil, 
and  Sabbaths  are  unknown  in  our  brigade.  Each  Sunday 
is  for  the  men  a  day  of  cleaning  up  and  beginning  anew." 
He  follows  this  with  quite  a  graphic  account  of  the  "  Sun- 
day inspection." 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Folly  Island  he  had  been  placed 
third  in  the  order  for  promotion  on  the  list  of  Second  Lieu- 
tenants ;  and  in  a  letter  written  January  21, 1864,  he  speaks 
of  having  been  recently  promoted  First  Lieutenant  (No- 
Tember  21,  1863),  and  then  Bay«,  "  I  find  no  trouble  in 
making  myself  at  home  in  camp,  and  enjoy  the  life  there 
perfectly."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  referring  to  his 
regiment :  — 

"  I  admire  the  spirit  which  these  men  show.    They  have  evi- 
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dently  enlistad  on  principla,  and,  moreorer,  being  ao  nearly  akin  to 
the  Fiftf-rouiih,  tfaey  are  eager  to  emnlate  their  ezamide.  I  havs 
not  tbe  least  doubt  that  the?  will  fl^  to  the  death,  the  mora  be- 
cauite  they  expect  notfaing  but  tbe  woret  treatmeat  from  the  Bebs. 
I  admire,  too,  the  manner  in  which  they  stick  together  ia  the  pay 
matter.  Tfaey  have  not  taken  a  cent  yet,  and  will  not  ontil  the 
United  States  pays  them  as  it  doea  white  soldien." 

About  the  14th  of  February,  1864,  his  regiment  was  sent 
on  an  expedition  to  Florida,  and  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Olustee,  where  it  covered  the  retreat  of  oar  defeated 
forces.  Of  this  expeditiou  he  wrote  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 28th:— 

"  JtMt  two  weeks  ago  to-day  we  left  Sonth  Carolina,  and  ceased, 
forever  and  a  day,  I  tnut,  to  be  foolish  islanders.  We  t«oke  camp 
at  daylight, ....  and  embarked  at  noon  ....  for  the  State  of  Flori- 
da. We  had  a  delightful  voyage,  and  I  dreamed  (by  day)  <£  De 
Soto  and  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  romantic  search  for  the  fountain 

of  youth We  landed  at  Jacksonville,  Monday,  and  bivouacked 

in  town Next  morning  we  inarched  eight  milec,  to  Camp 

Finnigan,  and  the  day  following  marched  eight  miles  back  again. 
Good  thing  that,  for  it  taught  us  to  make  our  packs  as  light  as  pa»> 
sible.  One's  eyes  are  wonderfully  opened  by  a  march  with  knap- 
sacks to  the  fact  that  man  needs  but  litUe  hera  below. 

■*  Compuiies  D  and  H  wera  detuled  fbr  provost  duty  in  town, 
and  Captain  Crane  and  I  were  Aaustant  Provoet-Abrshala  fbr  two 
days.  ....  Friday  morning  we  atarted  for  the  front,  mardiing 
through  magnificent  open  pine  woods,  and  bivouacked  at  night  be- 
tween two  swamps,  I  commanding  the  pic^L  Next  morning  we 
marched  eighteen  miles  and  readied  Barber's.  In  the  aftemooa 
heard  a  fierce  battle  going  on  in  our  front,  and  marched  towards  it 
as  fast  BB  possible.    Company  H  was  detailed  to  guard  a  blocfc- 

bouse  and  an  enormous  railroad-bridge Next  morning  news 

came  that  the  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit  of  our  routed  forces,  and 
our  picket  was  ordered  to  come  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
were  then  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  camp,  and  on  approaching  it 
found  tbe  army  retreating  in  two  columns,  onr  regiment  bringing 
up  the  rear  of  that  on  the  right ....  That  day  (Sunday)  we  re- 
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treated  in  good  order  to  Baldwin,  stayed  an  hour  or  two,  and  at 
nightfiiU  started  agiun  and  travelled  thirteen  miles  more,  —  twenty- 
flre  in  all. ... .  Halted  at  midni^t,  and  bivouacked  in  the  woods. 
W«re  we  dred  and  footsore  ?  Did  we  (Will  and  I)  have  a  good 
sapper  of  fried  pork  and  cofibe  P  Did  we  then  turn  in,  snapping 
onr  fingen  at  all  fear  of  Johnny,  and  go  to  sleep  to  be  awakened 
by  daylight,  which  seemed  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  twelve  o'clock  ? 

All  this  we  did  and  more.    We  started  again  at  sunrise The 

retreat,  though  made  in  excellent  order, ....  was  a  disgraceful 
B&ir,  because  entirely  unnecessary. ....  This  week  we  have  been 
employed  moving  onr  camp  from  one  place  to  another,  and  fortify- 
ing the  town,  which  is  now  completely  encircled  by  rifle.pits  and 
several  smiall  forts.  Reinforcements  have  also  arrived,  and  there 
are  tm^  enough  here  to  defend  the  town  against  fifty  thousand 
Rebels  (t  think).'' 

In  another  letter  written  somewhat  later,  but  during  the 
same  expedition,  he  alludes  to  some  invidious  distinctions 
made  between  the  white  and  black  regiments,  b^  follows:  — 

"  Aa  order  has  been  issued  by  the  commander  of  the  poet,  that 
white  and  colored  men  are  not  to  attend  church  together.  I  won- 
der he  had  not  issaed  a  general  order  specifying  what  shade  of 
complexion  and  texture  of  hwr  a  man  must  have  to  eater  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven." 

Soon  after,  with  bis  re^ment,  he  returned  to  Folly  Island. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1864,  be  was  sick  for  two  weeks 
or  more  with  pneumonia,  the  first  time  that  he  was  ever  on 
the  dck-list.  He  had  himself  put  on  the  list  for  active 
duty,  however,  before  fiurly  recovering,  because  there  was 
only  a  small  number  of  officers  present  with  the  regiment, 
and  he  wished  to  do  his  share  of  duty.  He  went  out  also 
with  a  fatigue  party  for  two  days,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  there  was  a  severe  rain.  But  so  strong  was  his  consti- 
tution, that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  ill  effecte  resulted 
from  this  exposure. 

On  the  3d  of  July  he  was  engaged  with  his  regiment  in 
the  capture  of  a  battery  on  James  Island.    In  this  engage- 
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ment  Beveral  officers  vera  wounded,  among  tbem  Captain 
Goodwin  of  Compan;  D ;  and  Boynton  was  now  detached 
and  placed  in  command  of  this  company,  vhere  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1864,  he  was  detuled 
with  his  company,  at  his  otd  request,  to  form  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Long  Island,  and  wrote  thence,  under  date  of 
October  12th :  — 

"  I  have  been  here  twen^  days.  Tfae  island  is  thickly  wooded 
with  pines,  live-oak,  palmetto,  peieimmon-trees,  and  many  others. 
It  is  surrounded  by  marshes  like  those  described  in  the  first  article 
of  the  last  Atlaa^c  ....  The  delineatioQS  of  a  night  in  this  South- 
ern climate  are  very  correct  A  score  of  Uttle  points  attracted  my 
BttentioD  as  being  parts  also  of  my  own  experience,  —  the  large  and 
high  soaring  fireflies,  the  rabbits  leaping  the  narrow  footpath,  the 
oozy,  treacherous  marshes,  and  the  pten  and  picket  (or  fucqaet) 
posts.  ....  Tbe  writer  ia  evidently  no  stmiiger  among  the  ngfala 
and  sounds  of  this  Southern  coast." 

He  was  commissioned  Captain,  November  23, 1864 ;  bat 
before  learning  his  promotion  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hooey 
Hill,  November  SOtii,  at  the  head  of  his  company.  He  fell, 
struck  in  the  side,  but,  rising  agun,  led  his  men  on.  Wav- 
ing his  sword  and  shouting  encouragement  to  them,  he  waa 
hit  in  the  neck,  and  fell  again.  The  line  was  repulsed,  and 
his  body  was  never  recovered. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  December 
4, 1865,  under  date  of  Charleston,  November  25th,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle :  — 

"Tour  readers  may  remember  that  Major-General  Foster  de- 
spatched General  Hatch  with  some  four  thousand  men,  in  Novem- 
ber last,  to  cut  the  Charleston  and  Savannab  Railroad,  and  offer 
another  objective  point  to  Sherman,  then  coming  from  Atlanta 
shoreward.  The  expedition  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck,  on  Broad  Riv- 
er, and  marched  inland  eight  miles,  encountering  the  enemy  (^Mut 

two  thousand  two  hundred  strong) at  Honey  Hill,  on  the 

Grahamsville  Boad.    Ia  the  fi^t  which  ensued,  miserable  genei^ 
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ahhip  woo  ns  as  rare  a  defeat  aa  the  whole  war  haa  witnessed,  we 
losing  over  twelve  hundred  men  to  the  Rebels'  forty.    The  Maaso- 

cfaosetts  Fifty-fbnrth  and  Fiily-fifth  infantiy  wera  engaged 

Uy  object  in  revisiting  the  field  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  and 
marie  the  graves  of  Captain  Crane  and  lieutenant  Boynton  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  MassBchoaettB,  both  killed  in  the  action  of  November 
30th,  and  said  to  have  been  honorably  buried  1^  the  Rebels.  We 
foand  the  woods  and  swamp  in  which  the  fight  occnrred  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  bushes.  Bits  of  clothing,  scattered  bones  of  men 
and  hones,  and  all  the  dihrU  of  a  battle-field,  however,  woold  have 
indicated,  even  to  a  dvilisn,  that  there  had  been  a  severe  struggle 
upon  the  ground. ....  We  crossed  the  little  slug^h  hrook  which 
had  been  oar  limit  of  advance  in  the  fight,  and  ascended  an  abrupt 
slope  to  the  substantial  fleldwork  which  crowned  iL  Standing 
upon  the  embankment,  and  looking  down  at  the  stream  and  its  dead 
fringe  of  thickly-set  swamp-trees,  only  broken  by  the  narrow  open- 
ing of  the  road,  we  could  not  wonder  that  a  conceatraled  fire  of 
moeketiy  and  artillery,  at  hardly  a  hundred  yards'  range,  swept 
back  the  gallant  soldiers  who  advanced  to  so  hopeless  a  charge. 
The  nanowing  of  the  road,  bordered  as  it  was  by  pools  of  water 
and  slashed  trees,  broke  the  double  column,  in  which  the  Fifly-fiflh 
Hassachnsetta  charged  twice,  into  a  crowded  and  confused  mass,  a 
marked  toiget  for  the  Rebel  fire,  which  mowed  down  the  front 
ranks,  and  rendered  advance  physically  and  morally  impossible. 
....  Captun  Crane,  who  was  acting  as  aid  to  Colonel  Hartwell, 
fell  in  the  stream,  hone  and  rider  being  instantly  killed  by  canis- 
ter. Lieutenant  Boynton,  hit  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-ball,  fell,  rose 
again,  staggered  forward,  and  was  killed  by  a  discharge  of  canis- 
ter, &lling  a  second  time  upon  his  face  in  the  water.  The  road 
was  piled  crosswise  with  wounded  and  slain.  Marks  of  shot  far 
up  the  trees  were  evidence  of  the  wildness  of  part  of  the  Rebel 
flre,  which  alone  saved  the  regiment  from  utter  annihilation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  stories  of  deserters,  and  (since  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities) of  participants  in  the  battle,  the  men  were  all  buried 
on  the  side  of  the  stream  ferthest  from  the  intrenchments,  and  the 
officers,  or  at  least  Captain  Crane,  who  was  a  Freemason,  in  sepa- 
rate graves  on  higher  ground,  still  brther  from  the  water.  Upon 
search  we  found  the  trench  in  which  the  men  had  been  interred. 
A  narrow  drun  at  the  side  of  the  road  had  apparently  been  wi- 
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dened,  and  th«  bodies  thrown  in  and  covered  with  a  fcKit  or  bo  of 
mould.  The  earth  seemed  as  if  freshly  turned,  Imt  was  son^o 
from  the  effects  of  rain  and  drainage.  We  conld  find  no  other 
place  of  burial,  nor  indeed  could  we  hope  for  sncoees  in  our  aearcb 
unless  aided  \>y  one  of  the  burial  party,  for  the  weeds  had  grown 
up  in  the  woods  and  at  the  wayside,  all  the  ranker  for  their  bap- 
tism of  blood." 

Colonel  Hartwell  (Fiity-4ith  Massachueetts)  thus  de- 
BCribeB  these  two  officers  of  bis  regiment,  who  died  together, 
and  whose  memoirs  here  appear  in  close  proximity. 

**  They  fell  by  the  side  of  '  men  of  Afiican  descent,*  biave  and 
true  as  steel,  who  knew  well  the  worth  to  their  cause  of  earnest 
and  educated  gentlemen  like  Cnme  and  Boynton.  Crane  obtained 
the  position  in  the  regiment  for  his  classmate  and  near  friend 
Boynton.  All  throogh  the  fiitiguing  siege  of  Wagner  and  the 
incessant  labor*  and  difficulties  of  the  regiment  in  the  Department 
of  the  South,  these  two  men  were  always  at  work,  and  always 
so  cheerfully  and  so  efficiently  that  I  became  greatly  attached  to 
them,  and  mourn  their  loss  to  the  regiment  and  to  the  service. 
They  were  aUke  in  being  pardoularly  refined  and  gentlemanly  in 
their  moaners  and  tastes,  and  in  dmng  everything  with  great  care 
and  preciBion.  2  remember  how  clean  and  well-dressed  they 
looked  on  the  day  of  the  acdon,  and  how  calmly  and  intelligently 
they  behaTed." 
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HENEY  FRENCH  BROWN. 

Pritate  Sd New  Hampihire Toll.  (Inbntr;),  Septembers,  186S;  died 
«  BiMtiMt,  KUrch  8, 1863,  of  diiene  contnctod  in  tha  aervice. 

HGNRT  FRENCH  BROWN  tm  bom  in  Dedhun,  Mss- 
sacfausetts,  in  March,  1840.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  parentage  or  childhood,  but  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1850,  at  the  age  of  t«n  years,  he  vas  admitted  into  the 
*'  Fann  School  for  Indigent  Boys,"  in  Boston  Harbor.  He 
was  then  an  orphan,  and  was  admitted  on  application  of  an 
elder  brother. 

He  remuned  there  for  three  years,  during  which  time 
he  sustuned  a  good  character,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  school.  When  twelve  years  of  age  he  wrote 
a  school  composition  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
well-known  Boston  philanthropist,  Deacon  Grant,  who 
caused  it  to  be  printed  for  distribution  among  the  pupils 
of  the  school.  In  1860,  a  little  pamphlet  was  published, 
entitled  "  A  Brief  Notice  of  the  Five  Browne,  Graduates  of 
the  Boys'  Asylum  and  Farm  School ;  all  bearing  the  Name 
of  Brown  and  aU  from  difFerent  Families."  Five  lines  of 
this  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  Henry  French  Brown,  and  he 
is  described  as  "  a  good  scholar,  more  fond  of  books  than 
play." 

He  was  discharged  from  the  Farm  School  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1853,  and  went  to  New  York  with  his  former  teacher, 
Mr.  John  A.  Lamprey,  to  be  employed  in  an  insurance 
office.  This  did  not  last  long,  for  some  reason,  and  he  was 
then  taken  by  another  teacher,  Mr.  Eben  Sperry  French, 
who  removed  him  to  his  own  home  at  North  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  made  him  a  member  of  Elxeter  Academy. 
He  entered  the  Academy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  August 
23,  1854,  and  remained  there  until  his  admission  to  the 
Sophomore  Class  at  Cambridge,  in  1860.    Of  his  standing 
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in  the  Academy  the  following  Btatement  is  ^ven  by  the 
principal,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  Esq. :  — 

"  He  remained  in  the  Academy  till  he  was  well  prepared  to  enter 
the  Sophomore  CIbss  at  Harvard.  He  was  a  chubby,  ftir-ftced 
boy,  looking  younger  than  he  was,  healthy  and  always  cheeiftil, 
and  apparently  happy.  His  gtx>d-natured  wit  and  humor  were  a 
neTer-&iIing  cause  of  merriment  among  his  fellows.  He  was 
always  distinguished  in  the  school ;  but  I  can  hardly  say  whetlier 
roost  by  hia  good  natural  powers,  by  bis  lazinesa,  or  by  his  way- 
wardness. He  could  lead  his  class  when  he  choee  to  do  so,  but  his 
application  was  intermittent-  Sometimes  it  was  a  gratification  to 
hear  him  recite.  I  remember  his  redtationB  in  (^cero'e  Ltelina  aa 
particularly  discriminating  and  elegant.  So  in  bis  compoMtioDS 
he  was  always  distinguished.  If  the  theme  had  a  practical  bear- 
ing, especially  affording  room  for  his  playful  satire,  be  treated  it  in 
a  manner  veiy  remarkable  for  one  of  his  years  and  adrantagea. 
He  never  used  others'  thoughts,  but  wrote  like  one  <tf  broad  expe- 
rience. I  became  very  much  interested  in  him,  and  be  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble." 

Brown'B  coU^  career  did  not  open  very  successfully, 
and  he  remained  at  Harvard  but  one  tenn.  He  after- 
wards taught  Bchool  for  a  time,  and  finally  enlisted  in  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  Volimteers,  as  one  of  the  quota 
of  the  town  of  Stratham,  being  mustered  into  the  service 
September  5,  1862.  He  is  said  to  have  been  taken  ill 
at  Washington,  and  to  have  died  of  fever  at  the  house  of 
a  brother  in  South  Boston.  It  is  certain  that  his  deaUi 
occurred  from  disease,  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  on  the  Sd  of  Uarch,  1863. 
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WILLIAM  DWIGHT  OEANE. 

FiiTKte  Mtb  Maw.  Vols.  (In&ntiT),  Augnrt  11, 1862  ;  Firet  Uenten- 
knt  SSth  Man.  Tola.  (In&ntrr),  Jane  7,  1868 ;  CftpUin,  Juno  IB,  1883 ; 
killed  at  Honej  Hill,  8.  C,  November  30, 1S64. 

WILLIAM  DWIGHT  CRANE  was  bora  in  East  Bo»- 
ton,  Massachasatts,  November  29,  1840.  He  v&B 
tiie  son  of  Phineas  Miller  Crane,  M.  D.,  a  natire  of  Canton, 
Haas&chusette,  and  Snsan  Hooker  Dwight,  daughter  of  Seth 
Dvight,  a  merchant  of  TJtica,  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  place. 

His  grandfather  on  his  father's  side  was  El^ah  Crane  of 
Canton,  for  several  years  Major-General  of  the  militia  forces 
of  Massachusetts,  and  also  Grand-Master  of  die  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  of  the  State.  General  Crane  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  uncommon  firmness  of  will.  His  grand- 
son William,  though  he  had  never  seen  him,  had  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  his  character,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  might  prove  himself  worthy  of  such 
an  ancestor ;  a  wish  afterwards  fulfilled  in  a  manner  little 
anticipated. 

He  was  admitted  at  an  unusually  early  age  to  the  Lyman 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  spent  three  years  at  the 
English  High  School  in  Boston.  In  his  conduct  at  these 
schools  he  was  exemplary,  and  in  scholarship  always  suc- 
cessful. He  became  gradually  so  fond  of  study,  that,  al- 
though ori^nally  destined  for  a  business  life,  he  finally 
resolved  to  spend  two  years  in  the  Public  Latin  School,  to 
fit  himself  for  college.  He  entered  the  Freshman  Class  at 
Cambridge  in  July,  1859. 

Before  this  time  he  had  devoted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  occupying  such  leis- 
ure as  he  could  command  at  home  in  practising  on  the 
piano-forte.    In  the  spring  of  1857  he  began  to  play  the 
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OTpta  of  the  East  Boston  nnitarian  Socie^,  and  to  give  les* 
sons  in  piano-forte  playing.  His  labors  as  an  oiganist  and 
teacher  he  continued  until  the  period  of  his  enlistment  in 
the  Forty-fourth  Massachnsetls  Regiment ;  and  at  that  time 
was  esteemed  a  fine  performer  on  both  instruments,  as  well 
as  a  conscientious  and  successful  teacher.  Having  tbirteeu 
pupils  in  music,  to  whom  he  gave  one  lesson  each  per  week, 
he  was  obliged  to  be  very  industrious  at  Cambridge  and 
Ter;  economical  of  his  time  in  East  Boston,  to  keep  both 
bis  college  standing  and  his  professional  engagements.  So 
desirous  was  he,  however,  of  paying  the  expenses  of  his  ed- 
ucation by  his  own  exertions,  that  be  made  the  most  of 
eveiy  hour,  and  not  only  ranked  well  as  a  scholar,  but  alao 
succeeded  in  his  financial  enterprise. 
His  college    chum,  John  T.  Hassam,  thns  writes   of 

"Hia  rectlations  at  once  Bhowed  his  fine  sbilities.  His  maiks 
(at  Gi«ek  and  Latin  were  very  high,  while  in  nuitfaeniatica  few 
equalled  hira.  He  was  one  of  the  beit  mathematical  acbolars  in 
the  Clasa,  and  eojoyed  the  somewhat  dangerons  honor  of  bang  in- 
variably called  npoo  by  the  tutw  in  tLe  redtation-room  to  eolve  the 
problems  which  piored  too  difScolt  for  most  of  db.  Dnrii^  tbe 
Freabman  year  be  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  to  gymnastica,  and 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  base-ball  and  cricket  dubs.  Hia 
mBsical  taete  led  him  likewiae  to  take  moch  interest  in  the  class  tor 
dnging.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Temperance  Sode^ 
connected  with  the  Universily,  of  which  he  was  sncceuively  Secr«- 
taiy.  Tice-Preaidenl^  and  President.  Daring  tLe  Sophomore  year 
botaay  and  chemistry  were  inclnded  in  tbe  course  of  instmciaoii, 
aad  into  dieae  studies  Crane  entered  with  enthimasm.  Few  of  the 
students  nnder  the  inslrucdon  of  FrofessoiB  Gray  and  Cooke  made 
ench  rapid  progress  in  these  departments.  He  also  attended  the 
lectures  of  Frofessor  Agassiz  on  Comparative  Zo6k^,  and  gave 
much  time  to  the  French  ud  Spanish  langoages.  He  entered 
heartily  into  all  tbe  innoeent  relaxations  tt  college  lif<>.  When  a 
military  company  was  fenned  among  the  students,  be  showed  great 
alacaity  in  joimng  it,  and  was  conspcnons  fbr  pmictnal  attendanoe 
at  drills,  and  for  eagerness  to  perfect  himself  in  tactics." 
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He  bad  become  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
East  Boston,  in  company  with  eight  of  bis  young  compan- 
iona,  on  Nev-Year's  day,  1860.  At  the  time  of  bis  enliat- 
meat  in  the  army  he  was  not  only  organist  to  the  society, 
and  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school,  but  also  librarian  of  the 
parish,  and  Secretary  of  the  Mutoal-ImproTement  Clab; 
and  bis  departure  caused  a  gap  vhiob  it  mu  found  very 
difScult  to  fill.  When  the  was  broke  out  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harmrd  Cadeto,  whose  serrices  were  tendered  to 
the  Govenior.  Their  going  into  the  service  was,  howerer, 
of^xMed  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  A 
year  later,  however,  Crane,  with  ten  or  a  dozen  other  young 
men  from  East  Boston,  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Forty-fourth 
Uassachusetts  Be^ment.  This  was  on  the  11th  of  August. 
Daily  drills  were  had  in  Boylston  Hall  and  on  Boston  Common 
until  Friday,  August  29.  At  tiiat  time  the  military  ardor  of 
the  people  was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  stores  were  closed 
at  two,  P.  H.,  and  the  entire  populace  turned  out  to  witness 
drills  upon  the  Common  or  parades  through  tbe  streets. 
The  Forty-fourth  went  into  camp  at  BeadviUe  on  the  29th 
of  August,  and  began  at  once  the  regular  routine  of  camp 
life.  The  men  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  on  the  12th  of  September,  and  left  Battery  Wharf 
for  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  board  the  transport  Mer- 
rimac,  Thursday,  October  23. 

Beaufort  was  reached  Sunday,  October  26,  and  the  regi- 
ment immediately  proceeded  by  rail  to  Newbem,  North  Car- 
olina, ninety  miles  up  the  Xeuse  Birer,  and  thence  by  traiu- 
ports  to  Washington,  North  Carolina.  Private  Crane  par^ 
ticipated  in  ihe  campugn  against  tb^  Wilmington  Bailroad, 
in  November,  the  objective  point  of  whioh  was  Tarborough. 
The  forced  marches  and  unusual  hardships  of  this  expedi- 
tion proved  a  severe  trial  to  the  young  soldier,  but  served 
rather  to  enhance  than  abate  bis  enthunasm.  On  Wednes- 
day, November  12,  the  Forty-fourth  returned  to  camp  at 
Newbem.    On  Friday,  December  5th,  he  was  detailed  for 
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special  service  in  the  "  contraband  "  branch  of  the  Quar- 
termaster's Department  at  Nevbem,  and  was  also  select- 
ed to  play  the  organ  tm  Sunday  in  one  of  the  churches  of 
the  town.  He  remained  on  detached  service  about  three 
mouths,  when  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  reqaest,  and  re- 
turned to  the  regiment  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  Februaty, 
1863.  pi^  position  and  surroundingB  as  a  clerk  had  been 
more  congenial  to  him  than  life  in  camp,  but  he  rejoined 
his  comrades  &om  the  convictioB  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
ahsre  with  them  all  the  hardships  and  perils  to  which  they 
were  exposed. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  March  13,  a  lai^  body  of  Bebels 
took  position  opposite  Newbem,  and  the  next  morning  they 
opened  an  artillery  fire  upon  the  defences  of  the  town  and 
the  barracks  of  the  garrison.  They  were  at  once  driven 
back  by  Union  gunboats  in  the  Neuse  River,  and  before 
night  of  the  14th  retreated  into  the  interior.  It  was  subse- 
quently reported  that  the  Bebel  force  had  marched  north 
to  attack  the  town  of  Washington,  which  had  been  captured 
by  our  forces  soon  after  the  taking  of  Newbem,  The  For- 
ty-fourth Massachusetts  was  despatched  by  steamer  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison,  and  remained  there  until  March  22d, 
when  tiie  siege  was  raised.  Lieutenant  Crane  accompanied 
this  expedition,  and  has  left  a  minute  and  careful  nar- 
rative of  the  siege. 

When  it  was  decided  to  recruit  a  second  colored  regi- 
ment in  Massachusetts,  commissions  were  ofiered  to  several 
DOn-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Forty-foorth 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  Crane  was  one.  This  was  pre- 
cisely what  he  had  most  desired.  He  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent  of  slavery,  a  sincere  friend  to  the  colored  race, 
and  felt  confident  that,  if  negroes  were  allowed  a  fur  trial 
with  other  soldiers,  they  would  prove  themselves  worthy 
of  the  trust.  While  acting  as  clerk  in  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  at  Xewbem,  he  was  continually  brought  in 
contact  with  colored  men  and  their  &miliee,  most  of  whom 
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had  been  slaves  before  the  occupation  of  the  phtce  by  Union 
troops ;  and  in  letters  to  Tarious  friends,  as  well  as  in 
private  converBatioD,  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  faith  in 
their  military  capacities. 

He  vas  commissioned  on  the  7tli  of  June,  1863,  First  { 

Lieutenant,  and  on  June  19tli  Captain,  of  Company  H, 
Fifty-fifth  MassachosettB  Volunteers,  and  at  once  entered 
enthusiastically  upon  tlie  work  of  preparing  his  men  for  the 
field.  He  occupied  every  hour  of  his  time  in  regular  and 
extra  drills,  and,  for  six  weeks  previous  to  their  departure 
for  Newbem,  labored  incessantly  to  bring  them  into  a  sol- 
dierly condition. 

In  tiiis  endeavor  he  met  with  perfect  success,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  company  was  most  creditable  alike  to  him 
and  to  the  men.  The  record  of  events  subjoined,  most  of 
them  subsequent  to  those  already  narrated,  has  been  kindly 
furnished  for  these  pages  by  Captain  Charles  C.  Soule,  one 
of  Captain  Crane's  former  playfellows  in  East  Boston,  and 
like  himself  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  a  member  of 
tiie  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  Yoltmteer  Infantry,  and  an  " 

officer  iu  the  Fifty-fifth ;  and  by  Brevet  Brigadier-General  ' 

Alfred  S.  Hartwell,  under  whose  command  Captain  Crane  \ 

served  to  the  moment  of  his  death.    Captain  Soule's  ao-  '. 

count  is  OS  follows: —  \ 

"  Some  months  after  graduation,  in  1862, 1  enlbted  in  the  For^- 
fourth  MassachosettB  Tolaoteer  Militia,  and  fonnd  there  my  old  I 

fnend  Crane,  a  private  in  Company  D.  Daring  our  nine  months' 
campaigns  we  saw  little  of  each  other,  as  be  naa  for  some  time  a 
clerk  in  the  Freedman's  Bureau  at  Newbem,  and  onr  oompaniea 
were  for  a  long  time  separated.  On  returning  to  Boston,  however, 
at  the  expiration  of  our  term  of  service,  we  both  entered  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Mas»chuBetts  Volonteers.  He  was  first  conunissioned  as  a 
Lieutenant,  but  g^ed  his  captaincy  before  muster-in,  by  hard  work 
and  soldierly  aptitude.  We  were  barracked  together  in  July, 
1863,  and  Irom  that  time  until  bis  death  were  rarely  separated.  It 
was  a  pleasing  to  be  with  and  watch  him,  square,  sturdy,  fresh,  and 
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handsame  soldier  that  he  was,  through  the  desert  heats  of  Folly 
IsUnd,  the  toilsome  fatigue  of  the  trenches  hefore  Wagner,  the 
malarious  picket  details  on  msnh  and  sand-hill,  the  ferrid  drills 
u[>on  the  eea-beach,  the  sickness  and  weariness  ctf  tbe  auttmin  of 
1989^  the  mingled  rest  and  actWi^  of  tbe  sncceedlug  winter,  and 
the  toilsome  FloiMa  marches  <^  Febniaij,  1864.  Here  we  were 
sepamted  for  two  moaAa,  to  neat  again  ia  May,  when  he  i^ 
coanted  in  glowing  terms  his  adventanc  M  Filatka,  among  tbe 
orange^rovee  and  flowers  of  Central  Florida. 

"  With  the  leg^ent,  sullen,  tnrbalent,  and  mu^notu  at  the  ne;^ 
lect  of  government  to  give  them  their  just  pay,  we  returned  to  our 
former  position  on  Folly  Island,  taking  new  ground  near  the  forti- 
fications at  Stono  Inlet.  Here  we  erected  comfortable  tenta,  and 
Bolaoed  onrselvea  in  the  intervals  of  drill  and  duty  with  freqaent 
games  of  chees  and  such  vocal  muaic  as  we  could  muster.  Cap- 
tain Crane  was  the  best  chess-player  of  the  regiment,  and  his 
sweet,  clear  vMce  made  him  a  cherished  member  of  our  little  glee 
chib. 

"  In  Julj,  1664,  we  had  our  first  brush  as  a  re^ment,  on  Jamee 
Island,  wbere  we  charged  and  captured  a  small  field  batt^.  I 
well  remember  the  Captun's  appearance  as  he  oune  np  to  me  after 
the  charge,  glowing  with  exerdse  and  exultation,  and  the  weary 
expression  of  hia  face  later  in  the  day,  when  he  bad  bat  just  come 
in  from  a  terrible  tour  of  skirmish  duty  in  the  open  field,  nnder  a 
torrid  July  sun.  He  had  nearly  received  a  sun-stroke,  and,  care- 
less of  the  enemy's  shell,  lay  down  on  the  top  of  the  bushy  bank 
behind  which  we  were  sheltered,  and  slept  quietly  for  two  boars. 
On  our  final  retreat  from  the  island,  several  days  afterward,  he  te- 
tanied  to  tlie  command  of  Fort  Deltffield,  and  we  to  our  old  camp 
near  by.  He  was  selected  to  act  as  Judge-Advocate  of  a  court* 
martial,  and  satisfied  his  superior  officers  so  well  in  that  posltiai, 
that  be  was  bst  rising  to  places  of  high  trust.  On  his  fable  could 
always  be  found  tbe  standard  works  in  tactics  of  all  arms,  in  stiat- 
^y,  or  in  military  jurisprudence. 

"Just  before  Thanksgiving,  in  1664,  I  visited  my  parents,  theo 
living  on  Su  Helena  Island,  South  Carolina.  As  an  old  friend  be 
accompanied  me,  and  during  our  brief  stay  on  the  plantation  Won 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  whom  he  met,  by  bis  courteous  man- 
ners, his  cheerful  temper,  and  his  musical  tastes.    When  about  to 
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retnni,  m  were  Btartled  to  bear  of  a  new  expedition  is  progrees, 
ud  Ibaod  oar  regiment  at  Hilton  Head.  Captain  Crane's  com- 
pany, bowerer,  bad  been  left  in  garrison  at  Folly  Island,  and,  dread- 
ing lest  be  sbonld  be  ordered  back,  be  Tolmiteend  to  act  upon  ttts 
staff  of  Colonel  Hartwell,  commanding  the  Iwigade  of  wbich  tbA 
Fiftjr-fiftb  fonned  a  part.  To  bia  great  glee  be  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment as  acting  aid  and  cbief  of  staff,  and  we  parted  at  Hilton 
Head ;  be  witb  vigor  and  spirit  forwarding  tbe  embarkation  of  the 
brigade,  I  on  tbe  waj  to  join  my  company. 

"  After  landing  at  Bc^'s  Ned;,  and  wbile  mardung  np  to  the 
miserable  failure  of  Norember  90tb,  C^lsin  Crane  rode  along,  aa 
we  wwe  balled  by  the  roadside,  listanmg  to  tbe  first  shots  in  tbe 
adrance,  and  made  a  few  entries  in  hia  notSi^took,  where  he  said  aU 
the  erenta  of  onr  caa^Mign  should  be  ininat«ly  recorded.  An  hour 
at  so  afterward  we  were  marched  in  colirain  acroes  a  field  of  bum- 
ing  grass,  and  halted  for  nearly  another  hour  open  a  rise  ot  ground, 
onder  the  direct  rays  of  a  baming  snn.  During  this  pause  Cap- 
Ivn  Crane  and  myself  soagbt  what  shade  we  oould  ander  a  dwarf 
pine-bosh  and  beneath  our  bandkercbiefb,  and  looked  at  some  pho- 
tographs of  ftienda  at  boms.  He  was  in  good  spirits,  and  said  that 
he  was  hopefnl  at  our  succen.  At  the  order  to  more  forward  we 
separated,  never  to  meet  again.  Tbe  regiment  went  up  the  road 
at  donble-qnit^,  became  entangled  in  the  woods,  and  while  three 
companies,  of  which  mine  was  one,  became  engaged  on  tbe  right, 
the  maio  body,  beaded  by  Colonel  Hartwell  and  detain  Crane  (on 
horseback),  charged  direct^  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  road 
toward  tbe  oiemy's  batteries.  The  d>arge  of  three  hundred  men, 
cramped  and  broken  by  the  narrowness  of  tbe  path,  exposed  to 
canister  at  close  range  from  seven  guns,  and  in  the  focus  of  an  in- 
fantry fire  from  over  a  thousand  rifies,  was  utterly  run,  and  those 
men  who  escaped  death  fell  back  into  the  woods,  leaving  the  brook 
which  filtered  across  the  road  piled  with  slain,  among  whom  was 
the  gallant  Captain.  I  have  beard  that  be  was  instantly  killed  by 
a  shot  through  the  bead,  and  attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  Rebels, 
who  held  tbe  field  after  the  battle,  by  his  fine,  handsome  face  and 
teaching  attitude.  He  was  honorably  buried,— so  we  learn  from 
partidpants  in  the  battle,  —  both  ont  of  respect  for  bis  bravery 
and  because  of  bis  being  a  newly  made  Freemason.  In  a  recent 
search  over  tbe  battie-field,  however,  I  was  imable  to  find  any  sep- 
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ante  graves.  In  probity,  siognlar  purity  of  life  and  oooTeraation, 
in  npright  maDliness  and  mtlituy  talent,  I  know  of  no  jonng  man 
who  coold  sarpase  the  biave  soldier  who  thus  met  death  and  an  att' 
marited  gcsTe,  not  in  victory,  but  in  defeat  It  was  a  sad  Iosb  to 
UB  who  remained.     The  men  of  his  company  almost  idolized  him." 

Brevet  Brigadier-General  A.  S.  Hartwell  thus  describes 
the  same  occurreDoe :  — 

"In  November,  1865,  he  took  a  few  days  of  leet,  io  apend 
Thanksgiving  with  some  friends  at  Fort  BojaL  On  his  retam  be 
found  bis  regiment  at  Hilton  Head  starting  upon  an  expedition,  but 
his  company  left  behind  at  Fort  Delafield  on  Folly  Island.  He 
TohtDteered  to  go  in  any  position  where  his  aerrioes  were  needed, 
and  was  aaugned  to  my  staff  as  wd.  While  ginng  up  Broad  River 
in  a  dense  fog,  with  no  pilot  and  with  uncertain^  whether  the  ves- 
sel was  appnnching  the  enemies  land  batteries  or  not,  he  nigently 
zeqnested  to  be  allowed  to  land  with  a  Binall  force  sent  ashore  to 
reconnoitre,  but  was  reftised,  as  his  servioes  were  likely  to  be  more 
needed  when  the  eodre  command  were  landed. 

"  Hie  troops  landed  at  Boyd's  Neck,  and  marched  out  on  the 
iDorning  (rf*  November  80,  1865,  to  the  disastrons  field  cS  Honey 
Hill.  Cf^tsin  Crane  rode  at  the  head  of  the  colonm,  dressed,  as  I 
recollect,  with  his  usoal  neatness  and  predsion,  and  i^tpearing  to 
be  in  a  very  serene  and  cheerfol  mood  at  the  prospect  of  haid 
fighting.  Just  as  the  command  got  nnder  fire  I  remember  pring 
him  an  order  to  carry  to  Major  Nutt  of  his  own  regiment.  Ihe 
fire  was  rather  severe  at  the  time,  and  the  fbtmal  militacy  salate 
with  which  he  received  that  last  order  was  noticeable.  Shortly 
afterwards  be  foil,  shot  in  the  head,  directly  m  &<mt  of  the  enemy's 
battery,  cheering  and  orging  on  the  men,  he  himself  being  on  hone- 
bat^.  His  gallantry  was  conspicuous  to  the  enemy,  who  gave  tus 
body  an  honorable  bnriaL  Colonel  Colcock,  ccMnmandtng  aportioa 
of  the  enemy's  force  in  that  action,  says  that  he  saw  his  body  aboat 
three  hundred  yards  from  their  guns  afler  the  batde,  and  that  he  was 
stmck  by  his  beauUful  appearance,  and  ordered  a  party  to  bary  the 
remuns.  Thus  fell  this  true  Chrisdan  gentleman  and  iddier. 
No  purer  ofiering  has  been  Md  on  the  altar  of  freedMn." 
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HORACE  SARGENT  DUNN. 

Second  Lieatenint  SSd  Man.  Voli.  (Infmntry),  October  1,  IBSl ;  died 
M  N«w  Tock,  Ma;  88,  1863,  of  diaeaw  contncted  in  the  Nmce. 

HORACE  SARGENT  DUNN  was  the  bod  of  James 
Cutler  and  Sophia  (Paine)  Dunn,  of  Boaton,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bora  in  Williamstowo,  Vermont,  at  the 
residence  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Hon.  Elijah 
Paine,  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842.  Much  of  his  early  years 
was  spent  among  the  green  hills  of  Vermont.  At  the  ^;e 
of  twelve  years  he  entered  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where 
for  five  years  he  pursued  his  studies  diligently.  Qentle  and 
unselfish  in  his  nature,  truthful  and  conscientiouB,  he  was  a 
general  favorite  both  at  home  and  at  school.  The  resolu- 
tions passed  by  the  Everett  Literaij  Association  of  the 
Latin  School,  after  bis  decease,  testify  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  associates. 

His  summer  vacations  were  usually  devoted  to  pedestrian 
excursions,  with  a  few  of  his  youthM  friends,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  These  served  to 
invigorate  his  constitution,  and  prepare  him  for  the  fatigue 
and  privations  of  a  soldier's  life.  As  the  time  for  his  leav- 
ing the  Latin  School  drew  near,  be  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  that  his  friends  should  apply  for  his  adnuseion  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  but  as  this  scheme  was 
opposed  by  his  parents,  he  yielded  a  cheerful  acquiescence 
to  their  wishes,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  July,  1859. 
There  he  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  bis  teachers ;  there  also  lie  formed  many 
warm  friendehips,  and  engaged  zealously  in  the  athletic  ex- 
ercises of  the  Gymnasium  and  the  Boat-Club.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  his  desire  for  a  militaty  life  returned, 
and  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  earnest 
call  for  soldiers,  he  ^;aiu  appealed  to  bis  parents  for  permis- 
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sioQ  to  offer  his  Bervicea  to  his  conDtry,  and  the;  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  withhold  their  consent. 

In  October,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieuten- 
ant in  the  Twenty-second  Massachusetts  Volimteers,  which 
was  then  raising  hy  Senator  Wilson.  He  left  Boston 
with  the  regiment,  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
his  caplJun  was  transferred  to  General  Butler's  department, 
in  Louisiana,  and  bis  first  lieutenant  placed  on  Geueial 
Porter's  staff.  He  was  thus  left  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany, and  being  the  only  commissioned  ofiScer,  his  duties 
were  exceedingly  arduous.  For  diree  months  he  devoted 
himself  to  them  so  faithfully  that,  alUiough  stationed  with- 
in seven  miles  of  Washington,  where  some  of  his  immediate 
family  were  spending  a  part  of  the  winter,  he  visited  the 
city  only  twice,  and  then  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1862  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
suddenly  transferred  to  the  Peninsula,  in  &ont  of  York- 
town,  which  place  it  was  hoped  might  easily  be  captured, 
and  thereby  an  easy  road  opened  to  Richmond.  But  the 
country  and  army  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  After  a 
series  of  delays  it  was  determined  to  begin  a  regular  siege. 
While  stationed  on  the  Potomac  Lieutenant  Dunn  had  home 
cheerfully  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life,  and 
had  enjoyed  uniutemipted  health ;  but  now  hia  regiment 
was  in  front  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  so  near  that  tbe 
men  were  compelled  to  lie  flat  in  the  daytime  and  to  work 
in  the  trenches  in  the  night.  The  situation  was  peculiarly 
unhealthy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  half  bis  company 
were  ill  witii  the  typhoid  fever.  About  the  6tli  of  May, 
1862,  he  was  himself  violently  attacked  with  that  disease, 
and  immediately  sent  to  New  York,  and  placed  in  tbe  New 
York  Hospital,  where  he  received  every  attention  which  the 
most  skilful  physicians  and  kind  friends  could  bestov. 
But  tbe  disease  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of  hb  robust 
frame  for  human  skill  to  avail,    A  few  moments  before  bis 
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death  he  called  his  nurse  to  hie  bedside,  and  pointing  to 
Heaven  vith  an  exclamation  of  great  joy,  gently  vent  to 
hifi  rest. 
Hifl  most  intimate  army  companion  wrote  thus  of  him :  — 
"  Having  been  his  military  associate  for  the  first  four  months  of 
his  service  in  this  campaign,  and  living  alone  with  him  in  daily 
companionship  in  the  circumscribed  limits  allotted  to  soldiers  when 
serving  in  the  field,  I  had  the  beat  opportunity  to  observe  and  to 
fbnn  a  correct  judgment  of  those  qualities,  the  possession  of  which 
in  hfm  commanded  my  respect,  admiration,  and  esteem. 

**  Correct  in  his  habits,  conscientious  and  just  in  his  dealings  with 
all, — adding  to  Uie  advantages  of  his  education  a  natural  abihty, 
a  good,  clear  common  sense,  and  the  thoughts  and  judgment  of  a 
man  far  beyond  his  years, — cool,  kind-hearted,  and  brave,  —  genial 
and  cheerful  in  his  companionship,  considerate  of  the  faults  of  his 
associates,  —  I  do  not  feel  that  my  partiality  has  over-estimated 
Horace  Saigent  Dunn." 
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SAMUEL  SHELTON  GOULD. 

PriTOte  ISth  Man.  Tok.  (lafkntiT),  September,  1863;  kiOed  it  An- 
tietam,  Ud.,  September  17, 1862. 

SAMUEL  SHELTON  GOULD  was  born  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1843.  His  parents  were  Samael  L.  Gould,  at 
that  time  master  of  the  Winthrop  School,  Boston,  and  Fran- 
ces A.  (Shelton)  Gould.  He  was  educated  in  the  Boston 
schools  till  the  twelfth  year  of  his  t^e,  passing  two  years 
in  the  Latin  School.  His  pareats  then  removed  to  Dorches- 
ter, and  he  finished  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Boxbury 
Latin  School. 

He  entered  College  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  in 
1858,  and  remained  there  one  year,  after  which,  for  reasons 
of  bis  own,  but  with  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  left  Col- 
lege and  went  to  sea  as  a  common  sailor  in  the  Peabody,  a 
vessel  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  Australian  trade.  His 
journal,  which  he  kept  regularly  and  minutely  during  all 
his  voyages,  records  a  growing  dissatisfaction  vriUi  the  bard 
work  and  poor  fare  which  he  then  supposed  to  be  unusual, 
especially  as  the  old  sailors  kept  even  pace  with  bis  grum- 
bling, and  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  that  was  their  trade. 
He  was  dissatisfied,  too,  with  the  drudgery  that  was  imposed 
on  bim  there,  and  the  slight  opportunity  that  he  bad  of 
learning  anything  of  the  more  diflScult  parts  of  the  work ; 
and  these  things,  together  with  his  desire  to  lengtheo  this 
episode,  and  see  more  of  the  world,  which  he  would  not 
probably  do  if  he  made  the  return  voyage,  led  him  to 
leave  the  Peabody ;  and  within  a  few  days  he  shipped 
again,  in  the  Commonwealth,  an  American  vessel  bound 
for  Callao.  He  carried  out  with  him  &om  Boston  several 
Latin  and  Greek  text-books,  and  other  books  for  reading 
and  study,  intending  to  use  them  in  his  spare  hours,  bo  as 
to  re-enter  College  on  his  return  wiA  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
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able.  And  during  the  passage  to  Melbourne,  strange  as  it 
may  seem  in  view  of  all  his  disadvantages,  he  really  did 
devote  his  spare  time  to  this  occupation. 

On  the  Commonwealth  be  found  the  work  harder  and 
the  fare  worse.  In  sailor  phrase,  it  was  an  *'  aU-haads 
ship,"  instead  of  "  watch  and  watch  "  ;  that  is,  all  hands 
were  required  to  he  on  deck  during  the  day.  This  left  him 
only  a  half-hour  out  of  the  hour  allowed  for  dinner,  and  a 
half-hour  in  the  dog-watch ;  and  of  this  short  time  a  good 
part  had  to  be  given  to  the  care  of  his  clothes,  eto.  But 
even  then  he  found  time  to  keep  up  his  familiarity  with  the 
languages  and  begin  the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  and  continued  work  on  this  vessel,  it  was 
pleasanter  to  him  than  the  mean  tasks  imposed  upon  him 
on  the  Peabody,  since  he  had  shipped  as  ordinary  sea- 
man, and  had  thus  more  opportunity  to  learn  and  do  the 
more  intricate  parts  of  Uie  work. 

On  arriving  at  Callao,  he  found  that  the  crew  had  been 
shipped  under  false  pretences,  and  that  the  ship  was  bound 
for  the  Chincha  Islands  for  guano,  —  a  place  to  which  sail- 
ors will  never  go  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  the  work  is  of  the 
most  repulsive  kind.  He  therefore  went  ail  with  a  ship- 
mate to  procure  his  discharge  from  the  captain.  Failing  in 
this,  he  demanded  to  see  the  American  consul  at  the  port. 
This,  too,  was  refused  with  an  oath,  and  high  words  pE^sed 
between  the  captain  and  him.  The  captain  finally  struck 
bim,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  second  mate  beat  him 
badly.  This  determined  him  to  leave  the  ship  at  all  haz- 
ards, which  he  did  that  night.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  days 
at  Callao,  he  shipped  again  as  ordinary  seaman  on  the 
Sivtd,  a  Boston  vessel,  botmd  for  Cork.  The  first  twenty- 
five  days  of  this  passage  were  pleasant.  But  by  that  time 
they  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
rough  weather  began  for  which  that  region  is  proverbial. 
This  lasted  about  twenty  days,  and  as  its  commencement 
found  bim  wiUiout  proper  clothing,  he  sufiered  imusuaUy. 
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The  Tork,  too,  vas  incesB&nt  and  severo  ;  but  he  liad  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  wb8  none  of  it  nnnecessaiy, 
and  he  had  pleasant  relation^  with  the  officers,  in  remark- 
able contrast  with  bis  experience  on  the  Commonwealth. 
When  fairly  in  pleasant  weather  agun,  he  took  np  his 
studies  and  reading,  necessarilj  intermitted  during  the 
passage  round  the  Cape.  A  leaf  from  his  journal  will  show 
what  be  was  doing  in  that  respect : ' — 

"  Tueida^,  JttM  2StA.  —  Forenoon  below ;  finiBbed  tbe  first  toI- 
nme  c^  Hacanlay'B  England.  I  am  glad  to  saj  that,  in  epite  of 
the  Gontraiy  predicUona  of  m;  friends  before  I  left  home,  I  have 
not  as  yet  neglected  my  reading  and  study,  tboagh  my  tame  has 
been  much  more  limited  than  I  expected,  and  cooeeqaently  I  hare 
not  accomplifihed  nearly  all  that  I  could  wish.  Greek  and  Latin  I 
bare  kept  at  with  a  constancy  of  which,  under  all  tbe  dream- 
stances,  —  bard  woik  and  scarcity  of  rest,  —  I  think  I  may  be  jnstly 
proud.  I  find  that  I  have  lost  none  of  my  ability  to  read  tbetn 
easily,  but  frwn  the  want  of  grammars  I  feel  that  my  knowledge 
of  them  is  not  neatly  bo  exact  as  it  once  was.  The  Holy  Bible, — 
tbe  reading  of  which  baa  been  a  daily  duty  and  pleasure  to  me,  — 
John  Foster,  De  Quincey,  Macaulay,  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and 
Dickens  have  formed  my  leisure  resting,  if  that  time  which  I 
have  stolen  irom  my  sleep  can  be  called  leisure.  I  can  &irly  say 
that  they  have  been  my  greatest  pleasure  ever  since  I  left  home. 
I  hope  that  a  year's  time,  and  possibly  less,  will  see  me  again  so 
situated  that  the  bulk  of  my  time,  and  not  the  spare  minntes  only, 
may  be  ^ven  up  to  them.  I  have  been  like  tbe  mother  in  Tom 
Hood's  '  Lost  Child,'  who  did  not  know  the  lore  she  felt  for  her 
diild  til)  sbe  lost  it.  I  only  hope  that  I  may  not,  like  her,  forget 
it  as  soon  as  I  find  iL" 

"July  7,  1860.  —  Relaxed  my  rule  to-day,  and  neither  studied 
nor  did  any  other  useful  thing,  bnt  enjoyed  my  pipe  and  dole* 
/or  m'mto,  reading  '  Verdant  Green,'  &&,  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  aboard  the  Rival  i  I  thought  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  sii^ 
holiday." 

"JafylO.  —  Did  not  continue  my  Latin  this  r.  v.,  having  fin- 
ished Oicero  de  Amietlid  yesterday,  but  spent  tbe  afternoon  in  my 
bunk  reading  Uerachel's  Astronomy." 
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"Jufy  11.  — Read  my  ragular  four  pages  of  DemoellieDeB  this 

A.  If." 

"  July  27.  —  Have  dropped  Latin  and  Greek  for  a  while,  har- 
ing  got  hold  of  Bowditch's  Navigator." 

I  have  given  prominence  to  this  fact,  becanse  it  well 
illuBtrates  his  peraoTerance  and  his  real  love  for  Btudj,  that 
he  should  poTHue  it  bo  persistently  under  circumfitances  so 
on&Torable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not  neglect 
other  duties  for  this,  because  that  would  be  impossible 
aboard  ship.  It  tob  not  mere  reading  that  be  performed, 
but  hard  study.  Nor  could  this  occupation  have  been  al- 
ways an  absolute  pleasure  in  Buch  surroundings,  but  must 
frequently  have  been  done  for  its  Aiture  rewards  alone. 
It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  he  Bpeaks  of  his  pleasure  in 
leading  the  Bible ;  and  he  frequently  but  modestly  alludes 
to  his  regard  for  religious  obBerranoes  and  moral  require- 
ments, showing  a  firmness  and  solidi^  of  character  rare  in 
one  BO  young  and  so  unfavorably  situated. 

From  Cork  he  sailed  directly  for  New  Orleans,  and  there 
took  pas&E^  in  a  coasting  schooner  for  home.  He  narrowly 
escaped  shipwreck  and  death  in  one  of  the  most  violent 
storms  ever  experienced  on  our  coast,  o£f  Hatteras  in 
March,  1861,  but  reached  home  in  safety  in  April,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  two  years. 

It  was  now  his  desire  to  re-enter  college  in  the  Class  nest 
below  that  which  he  had  left ;  and  he  had  therefore  the  stud- 
ies of  the  Sophomore  year  to  make  up.  For  the  next  three 
months  he  therefore  gave  himself  up  to  that  work,  and  in 
July,  1861,  re-entered  College  in  the  Junior  Class.  During 
his  absence  his  character  seems  to  have  guned  much  in  man- 
liness and  stability,  and  there  are  very  few  who  work  harder 
^an  he  did  daring  the  following  year,  with  little  thought  of 
immediate  honors  and  an  earnest  sense  of  duty. 

Meantime  the  war  was  in  progress,  with  varying  results, 
but  constantly  assuming  such  proportions,  and  bringing 
into  view  principles  so  important,  as  to  press  upon  all  our 
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joung  men  tlie  queBtion  of  personal  duty  in  r^ard  to  it. 
Samuel  Gould  was  one  of  the  last  to  shirk  such  a  qaesti<Hi 
as  this.  He  gradually  arrived  at  the  conviction  that,  if 
at  any  time  the  call  for  men  should  hecome  particularly 
urgent,  it  was  his  duty  to  answer  it  and  go.  And  once 
during  the  year  that  time  seemed  to  have  come,  when 
Banks's  retreat  in  the  Valley  seemed  to  expose  Washing- 
ton.  The  Fourth  Battalion  offered  its  services  to  the  gov- 
erment,  and  a  college  company  was  nused  for  it,  which 
he  joined.  But  its  services  were  declined,  and  he  returned 
to  his  studies. 

But  in  a  very  short  time  came  the  call  for  additional 
men  and  the  great  war-meetings  of  1862.  Now,  indeed, 
the  time  had  come.  He  at  once  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth 
Massachusetts ;  and  during  the  time  hefore  he  was  sent  into 
the  held,  he  attended  and  addressed  several  of  the  war^ 
meetings  in  Cambridge  and  Boston,  where  the  force  of  his 
example  and  the  fire  of  his  words  were  inspiiing.  He  did 
not  seek  glory,  for  he  enlisted  in  the  ranks;  bis  object 
was  work,  for  he  joined  a  regiment  already  stationed  in  the 
hardest  part  of  the  field,  —  the  great  battle-ground  of  the 
war.  And  he  refused  all  entreaties  to  enter  other  regi- 
ments, saying  repeatedly  that  he  must  be  where  the  most 
work  was  to  be  done. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  that  he  joined  his  r^ment, 
it  went  into  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  had  no  musket 
and  was  consequentiy  detuled  with  the  stretcher-bearers. 
Before  many  minutes,  however,  he  picked  up  a  musket  and 
joined  his  company  at  Gm  front,  and  very  soon  fell,  shot 
through  ttie  heart.  His  remtuns  were  brought  home  and 
buried  from  his  faUier's  house  in  Cambridge.  At  prayers, 
on  the  day  of  his  fimeral,  the  President  announced  that  the 
Senior  Glass  would  he  excused  for  the  day  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  their  classmate ;  and  the  entire  Class,  without  ex- 
ception, walked  in  mournful  procession  behind  his  remains. 
Dr.  Peabody  assisted  in  the  fiueral  ceremonies. 
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The  Gazette  of  Sunday  morning,  September  28,  1862, 
jays:  — 

"  Among  the  fitllen  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  Saniuel  Shel- 
loa  Gould,  of  tbe  Senior  Class,  Harvard  College,  a  young  man  of 
&M  promise.  Some  three  weeks  since  we  beard  bim  address  a 
meeting  at  the  Meionaon,  and  a  more  earnest  appeal  we  never 
listMted  to.  He  addressed  himself  particularly  to  the  more  re- 
spectable young  men,  wbo  were  holding  back  Jrom  enliattnent,  he 
feared,  on  tbe  ground  of  not  wanting  to  mingle  with  the  common 
classes,  saying,  that  if  such  were  their  motives,  'they  were  not 
fit  to  have  their  names  borne  on  that  immntal  roll  of  honor,  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded.'  Impatient  for  service,  be  would  not 
wait  to  join  a  new  rc^meut,  and  in  two  weeks  after  jcuuing  the 
Thirteenth,  his  name  took  its  place  in  the  situation  be  coveted." 

In  an  oration  before  the  Cambridge  High  School  ABSocift- 
tion  by  Mr.  George  H.  Whittemore,  he  said :  — ■ 

"  As  I  thought  on  the  agony  concentrated  in  the  walla  of  Mount 
Aubam  Chapel,  that  day  we  followed  him  to  the  grave,  —  a  stricken 
father  and  mother,  a  wounded  cousin  slowly  suooeeding  tbe  body 
of  hia  companion  in  the  fight,  the  representatives  of  fbur  related 
fiunilies,  to  a  member  of  each  of  whidi  that  battle  brought  death 
or  puttfiil  wounds, — as  I  regarded  tbe  whole  scene  (one  of  hun- 
dreds in  the  land),  my  heart  cried  out  for  a  consummation  worthy 
of  the  costliness  of  the  struggle." 
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EDWABD  LEWIS  STEVENS. 

Frirate  44th  Mmi.  Vol*.  (Infantr]-),  September  12,  ISSS-Jnne  IS, 
ISeS ;  Second  Uentenaat  04th  Man.  Vols.  (lobntry),  Jvmvy  31,  18« ; 
Tint,  lientensDt,  December  16,  1B64 ;  killed  at  Bajkin's  Uilli,  near 
Camdea,  8.  C^  April  18,  IBSJl. 

EDWARD  LEWIS  STEVENS  was  bom  in  Boeton, 
Haseachusetts,  September  SO,  1842.  His  father,  SiUs 
Stevens,  at  the  time  resided  in  Boston,  but  afterwards  re> 
moved  to  Brighton.  His  mother  was  Jane,  eleventh  child 
of  Nathan  Smith,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Lezingten. 
She  was  descended  from  Thomas  Smith,  who  settled  at 
WatertoTn  in  1635. 

Stevens  was  fitted  for  Harvard  University  in  the  pnblic 
fichoola  of  Brighton,  and  entered  the  Freshman  Class  in 
1859.  He  left  College,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  Junior 
year,  to  join  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  (Colonel  F. 
L.  Lee),  a  nine  months'  r^ment.  He  returned  at  the 
expiration  of  his  service,  in  time  to  study  for  and  receive 
his  degree,  and  to  write  in  the  Class-Book  his  autobi(qp«- 
phy,  of  which  the  principal  part  here  follows :  — 

"  During  the  vacation  of  the  snmmer  of  1862, 1  enlisted  u  a 
private  in  CompsDy  E,  FoTty-foiulh  Begiment,  MassachoBetls  Vol- 
unteer Militia.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  enlisUng  I  had  fell  it 
a  duty  to  be  doing  something  to  save  my  country  in  this  terrible 
dvil  war.  The  captain  of  my  company  was  Spencer  W.  Bidb 
ardeon  of  Boston.  I  went  into  camp  at  Readville,  Masaacbasette, 
August  29,  1862 ;  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  tbe  United 
States,  September  12th.  The  regiment  left  camp  October  22d,  f« 
Newbeni,  North  Carolina,  arriving  on  Sunday,  a.  it.,  October  IGih. 
I  was  with  the  regiment  in  evety  march,  bivouac,  and  skirmish. 
The  regiment  bad  been  in  North  Carolina  but  four  daji  btfof* 
General  Foster  began  what  ia  called  the  Tarboroogh  march.  We 
went  to  Washington,  North  Carolina,  on  the  steamer  George  S- 
Collins.    From  Washington  we  marched  towards  Tarborougb.   I 
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wu  in  the  sUniush  at  Koll'i  Mills,  November  Sd.  We  entered  Wil- 
Eunaton,  Norember  8d ;  Hamilton,  November  4th.  We  pushed  on 
towarda  Tnrboroagh  by  rapid  marches,  hoping  to  surprise  the  en- 
emj ;  bat  on  the  morning  of  November  6th,  General  Foster,  hear- 
ing that  the  enemy  were  in  fbrce  at  Tarboroagb,  decided  to  retreaL 
His  men  were  Teiy  much  exhausted,  his  provisions  almost  gone, 
his  force  inadeqaale.  He  prudently  withdrew  to  Plymontfa,  North 
Carolina.  We  left  this  place  for  Newbem  mi  transports,  Novem- 
her  Iltb.  For  a  month  we  were  in  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neuse  Kiver. 

"December  11th,  we  began  the  Goldsborough  expedition,  under^ 
takes  Ibr  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  railroad  between  Golds- 
borough  and  Wilmington.  December  14,  1862,  I  was  in  the 
battle  of  Kinston ;  December  16th,  in  the  battle  of  White  Hall, 
where  the  regiment  suffered  severe  loes.  December  17th,  we 
reached  the  railroad,  which  was  destroyed  for  a  coouderable  dis- 
tance, the  bridge  over  the  Neuse  destroyed,  and  the  telegraph 
wires  cut.  After  a  hard  march  we  reached  Newbem,  marching 
nearly  seventy  miles  in  three  days.  We  remained  in  Newbem 
until  Febmaiy  1, 1865 ;  we  then  went  to  Ptymonth,  North  Caro- 
lina, on  the  Roanoke  River.  We  marched  out  from  Flymonth  on 
a  ptovision-destroying  expedition,  marching  all  night,  making  nearly 
thirty  miles,  destroying  a  lot  of  pork  and  bacon.  This  was  called 
the  'ham-bt'  expedition.  We  reached  Newbem,  February  10th. 
On  March  14th,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Newbem,  the 
Rebels  made  an  attack  on  the  place,  but  finding  it  too  strong  they 
redred.  General  Foster,  expecting  them  to  attack  Washington, 
North  Carolina,  immediately  sent  the  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts 
to  reinforce  the  Twenty-seTenth,  then  stationed  at  Washington. 
The  Rebels  did  not  make  their  appearance  for  two  weeks  after  our 
arrival.  General  Foster  arrived  at  Washington,  March  80th,  and 
immediately  sent  out  a  scouting  par^,  who  discovered  the  Rebels 
in  large  force  around  Washington.  The  force  at  Washington  was 
BO  small  that  the  Rebeb  expected,  on  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
force,  the  surrender  of  the  town.  They  blockaded  the  river  by 
planting  batteries  along  the  shore,  where  the  current  of  the  river 
was  near  the  shore.  For  seventeen  days  we  were  thus  besieged, 
cut  off  from  all  help.  For  a  considerable  part  of  this  time  we 
were  on  half  rations,  six  hard-tack  and  a  small  piece  of  salt  pork 
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ocmstitiiting  our  dail;  &re.  All  this  time  we  were  ttlmost  aleeplew, 
SB  the  force  of  the  place  was  so  Bmall  that  we  were  cooatantly  oa 
guard  or  digging.  On  the  night  of  April  IStb,  the  steamer  Escort, 
with  the  Fiflth  lUiode  Island  Regiment  cm  board,  tan  the  blockade, 
reinfOToing  with  some  four  bandred  men,  and  bringing  provisiofls 
apd  ammunition.  On  the  15th,  General  Feeler  ran  the  blockade 
<Mt  the  eante  steamer,  and  reached  Newbem,  and  started  a  relie?- 
iog  force  immediately.  The  Bebels,  hearing  of  it,  withdrew  from 
Washington  on  the  following  day.  We  reached  Newbem  April 
23d.  Tbe  regiment  did  provost  duty  in  Newbem  from  April  25th 
until  tbe  day  of  its  leaving  Newbem,  June  6th.  It  arrived  at 
Boston,  and  received  a  bear^  welcome,  June  10th ;  went  into  camp 
at  Beadville,  June  15th,  and  was  mnetered  oat  of  the  service  Jane 
18, 1868.  I  was  mustered  ont  of  the  service  just  io  time  to  be 
preeeat  at  Cambridge  on  Class-day.  During  tiie  autuma  of  1863 
I  studied,  and  made  np  the  studies  of  Senior  year,  passing  my 
examinations  the  last  of  October.  I  received  my  degree  Janoary, 
1864.  On  November  IS,  1863, 1  oxnmenced  business  in  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Sabin  and  Page,  92  and  91  Milk  Street,  Boston,  in  the 
saddlery  hardware  businesB,  where  I  ooodnned  ontil  March  15, 
1864.  I  then  left,  in  oonseqaence  of  bdng  commissioned  Second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifty-Jbortb  Massachusetts  Begiment.  I  leave 
Massachusetta  to  jcun  my  regiment,  now  stationed  in  Florida,  in  a 
few  days.  My  plans  for  the  future  are  very  unsettled.  I  shall 
probably  remain  in  the  army,  if  life  and  health  ara  spared  to  mc^ 
until  the  war  is  over.  Heaven  only  knows  what  is  before  me. 
Whatever  is  befine  me,  I  hope  never  to  disgrace  the  Class  to  which 
I  am  proud  to  belong,  or  the  Slate  which  sends  me  to  fight  for  the 
natiao's  life  and  freedom." 

The  c&reer  of  Lieutenant  Stevens,  after  be  joined  the  Fif- 
^-fourth  MasBachusetts  Volunteers,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  regiment.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Boykin'a 
MUls,  April  18, 1865,  near  Camden,  South  Carolina,  during 
an  expedition  to  Camden  under  Brigadier-General  Potter, 
which  left  Georgetown,  April  5,  1865.  The  Fifty-fourth 
was  ordered  to  cross  Swift's  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from 
Camden,  at  a  point  to  the  right  of  the  road,  in  order  to 
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flank  the  enemy,  (who  were  opposite  the  head  of  the  col- 
nmn,)  and,  after  considerable  opposition,  succeeded  ia  cross- 
ing at  Boykin's  Hills,  ten  mttes  from  the  creek.  The 
enemy  vigorously  resisted  the  movement,  but  began  to  foil 
back  on  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  and  fire  com- 
panies of  the  lifly-fourth  chained  across  the  stream,  when 
the  Bebels  fled.  lieutenant  Stevens  fell  in  the  action,  and 
vas  buried  on  the  spot. 

In  the  words  of  the  obituary  drawn  up  by  his  fellow 
officers :  — 

"  He  fell  M  near  the  enemy's  works,  that  it  waa  not  deemed  right 
to  order  any  one  forward  to  recover  the  body ;  but  men  promptty 
presented  themselves,  <m  a  caU  for  volonteera  for  that  duty.  Thelwdy 
was  recovered,  and  buried  near  tbe  spot  where  he  felL  Lieutenant 
Stevens's  death  caoaed  a  more  than  ordinary  senae  of  grief  among 
his  brother  officers.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  every  one 
in  tbe  regimenL  His  umptidty  and  frankness  of  disposition,  his 
social  and  generooi  temper,  combined  with  strong  principles  and  an 
earnest  devotion  to  what  he  believed  just  and  right,  made  up  an 
nnnsually  pure  and  noble  character.  With  perfect  simplicity  and 
modesty,  he  united  firm  convictions  and  an  unhesitatiRg  openness 
in  avowing  them.  As  an  officer,  he  was  efficient  and  tkithful  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  in  camp,  and  fearless  and  daring  in  ao- 
tioa ;  and  though  he  disliked  the  military  profeBsion,  and  longed  for 
|)eace  and  a  return  home,  he  had  no  thonght  of  leaving  the  service 
until  the  sacoess  of  the  cause  was  decided.  His  comrades  lament 
the  loss  of  a  brave  soldier  and  a  true  friend  and  gentleman." 
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GORHAM  PHILLIPS  STEVENS. 

Second  lienteauunt  TOOi  Hew  To4  Tola.  (Infiutb?),  Jutoai;  S,  lUi; 
"Fan  Lientenant,  Mkj  0,  IS6S ;  died  at  Harrisoii'i  Landing,  Va.,  Augial 
IS,  186!,  of  diieaM  cootncted  in  the  Kirice. 

GOKHAM  PHILLIPS  STEVENS  was  bom  at  North 
Andorer,  HaBsachusetts,  December  7, 1841.  He  vu 
the  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stevens ;  and 
the  younger  brother  of  Colonel  William  O.  Sterens,  whose 
bit^raphy  appears  earlier  in  this  work.  His  name  unites 
those  of  fiunilies  prominent  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and 
his  birthplace  was  in  the  district  where  the  influence  of  his 
mother's  family  has  been  specially  felt  in  euch  institutioos 
as  the  Andover  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1849,  his  father  removed  to  Lawrence,  where  he  still  re- 
sides. There  Oorham  passed  through  the  successiTe  stages 
of  the  pubhc  schools.  While  in  the  Grammar  School  be 
commanded  for  three  years  a  military  company  of  twenty 
boys,  most  of  whom  were  older  than  himself,  and  every  one 
of  whom  ultimately  took  part  in  the  war  for  the  Union. 

He  entered  Phillips  Academy  in  1857,  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  His  career  there  was  like  the  college  career  that  fol* 
lowed  it,  quiet  and  genial,  yet  active,  and  showing  much 
maturity,  finding  its  freest  expression  in  the  debating  soci- 
eties and  in  the  verses  he  wrote.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote 
one  passage  on  "  Free  and  Slave  Labor,"  wiitten  at  fit 
teen:  — 

"  Hftj  tbeM  tides  DBrer  meet,  the  one  to  black 
It  poisons  all  it  meets  upon  its  track ; 
The  other  exjtuX,  Erom  the  throne  of  Ood, 
Pore  as  the  stream  brought  forth  bj  Mows'  nd. 
But  u  it  is,  let  ns  onr  da^  do, 
•Although  onr  opportotiities  be  few. 
And  let  os  labor  that  oar  feeling  then 
Shall  be  'contoit  on  earth,  good-will  lo  men.' " 
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Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor,  principal  of  Phillips  Academf,  thus 
described  the  character  of  this  young  pupil :  — 

**  He  at  once  gave  evidence  of  superior  talents,  a  well-balanced 
mind,  and  sound  jndgmenL  Wbile  hia  mind  did  not  act  as  rapidly 
as  that  of  rame  others,  it  had  unuaual  symmetry,  breadth,  and 
grasp.  He  did  not  study  for  rank,  but  for  the  mastery  of  the  sub- 
jects which  came  before  him ;  hence  his  knowledge  of  theae  was 
often  broader  and  more  thorough  than  that  of  many  whose  redta- 
tions  were  prepared  merely  for  the  class-room.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  when  he  left  the  Academy,  he  had  more  discipline 
and  more  ability  to  investigate  subjects  than  is  usual  with  atudenta 
at  his  stage  of  edncatioD.  He  excelled  as  a  writer,  and  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  literary  paper  conducted  by  the  stu- 
dents  of  the  Academy.     He  was  likewise  president  of  the  literary 

"  He  was  remarkable  for  purit;  and  simplicity  of  character,  as 
well  as  for  high  moral  principle.  In  his  intercourse  with  hia  teach- 
ers he  wss  a  mod«l  pupil,  securing  their  entire  confidence  by  a 
manly  and  courteous  deportment.  He  had,  too,  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  all  his  fellow-etudents." 

His  classmates  testify  that  he  left  behind  him  the  impres- 
sion of  joyousness  and  purity,  with  great  facility  m  debate 
aud  an  especial  taste  for  all  the  social  exercises  of  the  Acad- 
emy. In  College  (which  he  entered  in  1859),  the  same 
tastes  and  asBociationa  remained ;  he  took  great  interest  in 
the  literary  Bocieties.  He  was  once  unanimously  elected 
President  of  the  Institute  of  1770,  —  though  he  declined  the 
poet,  — and  once  delivered  its  annual  poem.  The  following 
extract  will  show  the  earnest  spirit  of  this  composition  :  — 

"  For  I  believe  that  each  with  i«sl 

Mftj  build  k  t»oad  and  solid  way. 
To  BDininita  whidi  his  hopea  reveal, 

Bj  the  endeavor  of  to^j. 
Would  I  might  show  in  proper  light 

Bow  much  there  it  that  onght  to  woo 
Onr  mindB  to  tmth,  oar  hearts  to  right. 

In  tiwN  fiuT  scenes  we  trard  throogfa." 
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In  CoUege  he  was  a  faithful  though  not  a  brilliant  student 
He  had  always  looked  forward  to  the  profeedtMi  of  the  law, 
and  all  his  studies  ten^d  to  prepare  him  for  that  The 
study  of  Cicero's  pleadings,  so  tiresome  to  many,  he  hearti- 
ly ei^oyed ;  and  his  &vorite  reading  was  in  such  wotts 
as  Brougham's  Statesmen,  Campbell's  Chancellors,  Shell's 
Irish  Bar,  Burke,  Clay,  and  Webster.  In  the  Presidential 
electaoo  of  1860  he  showed  an  interest  in  public  a&iis 
which  was  made  more  intense  during  the  last  Sophomore 
term  by  the  actual  commeacement  of  dvil  war.  He  then 
took  an  active  part  in  College  drill  and  in  guard  doty. 

In  July,  1861,  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  the  first 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Magazine  for  his  Junior  year ;  and 
his  last  vacation  waa  spent  in  preparation  for  his  duties,  and 
in  a  pleasant  service  with  other  students  in  making  fa^ 
veys  upon  Concord  River.  This  stay  near  Concord  made 
him  many  friends,  prolonged  his  vacation,  and  fiiroisbed 
him  with  a  bright  reminiscence,  as  its  graphic  record  in  the 
Harvard  Magazine  of  October,  1861,  will  show.  But  alter 
his  return  to  Cambridge,  bis  interest  in  the  war  grev 
more  iutense,  and  when  a  commission  was  offered  in  Uie 
New  York  Excelsior  Brigade,  in  which  his  brother  vts 
Major,  his  decision  was  taken  at  once  to  eng^;e  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  On  the  day  of  his  departure  he  received  a 
eword  from  his  Class.    He  writes  at  this  time :  — 

"  I  consider  it  not  only  a  doty,  bat  a  privil^e,  to  throw  mj  tft- 
neu  for  amu  and  my  detflrmiiialioD  to  be  osefiil  into  the  Dai* 
preasing  dutiei  of  the  day.  Besides,  I  shall  not  rogrel,  if  at  ibe 
eod  of  the  year  I  cao  say  that  I  too  have  sacrificed  sconelbiiiE  >» 
the  gtvat  struggle." 

What  this  sacrifice  was  can  be  best  shown  by  these  fe* 
words  of  Professor  Child :  "  In  my  eleven  years  as  Professor, 
I  have  scarcely  known  half  a  dozen  that  gave  equal  hope  of 
intellectual  excellence,  few  that  seemed  so  likely  to  ffrtm  in 
a  healthy  way."  And  the  spirit  in  which  he  made  it  is  best 
shown  in  his  last  verses,  written  in  October,  1861 :  — 
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"TentLinotofonTrarerMi,  for  to  lU  tbej  aeem  to  be 
But  B8  irritable  pebblw  thrown  agiinat  a  raging  lea  ; 
And  u  oGon  wmvea  swinp  backward  to  return  with  grandsr  iwell. 
So  the  tide  of  hnman  freedom  ihall  iweep  orer  tbeie  m  well ; 
Till  the  natiDnj  liiuninff  Tainl;  for  a  vanntilig  that  is  gone. 
Hear  alone  the  liiing  chonu  of  the  "  modulls  "  marching  on ; 
Till  the  claw  that  built  the  nation  (torn  thdr  energy  and  akill. 
Shall  be  ft«e  to  monld  its  progieu  by  the  edict  of  didr  will." 

The  regiment  he  was  to  join  was  the  SeTentieth  New 
York,  or  first  regiment  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  attached 
to  Hooker's  diviaion,  then  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Low- 
er Potomac,  and  xuider  the  conmuuid  of  Colonel  William 
Dwight  of  Boston.  Leaving  Boston,  December  23,  1861, 
he  awaited  his  colonel  at  the  camp. of  his  brother's  regi- 
ment, —  the  Third  Excelsior,  —  upon  whose  arrival  he  was 
commissioned  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  C,  January 
2, 1862.    He  writes :  — 

"  I  supposed  I  should  have  to  be  Acting  Lieutenant  for  a,  while, 
but  the  Colonel  said  he  wanted  to  put  some  ener^  into  this  com- 
pany, and  so  I  am  regularly  installed.  My  company  is  composed 
of  stalwart  Michiganden,  recruited  in  Paw  Faw,  Michigan,  —  large, 
fine  fellows,  full  of  fight,  the  left  flank  company,  and  the  best  target 
compaiiy  in  the  regiment." 

Then  follows  the  busy  winter,  of  which  he  wrote :  — 

"  I  have  felt  here,  as  I  have  in  other  places,  that  no  part  of  my 
experience  will  be  worthless ;  and  espedally,  I  think,  the  study 
which  is  part  of  an  officer's  duties  will  be  such  discipline,  that  in- 
stead of  breaking  up  my  habits  of  reading  and  study,  the  war  will 
confirm  and  systematize  them.  I  think  the  course  of  military  study 
will  tend  to  make  me  a  careful  student  of  law." 

Thoughts  of  his  student  and  home  life  continually  at- 
tended him.    He  writes :  — 

'*!  like  to  sit  here,  or  lie  awake,  thinking  when  yon  get  certain 
of  my  lettere,  and  where  you  aH  read  them,  and  I  otlen  forget 
the  abominations  of  this  mud-hole  in  t*''iking  of  home." 
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The  simple  strength  of  his  character  appears  in  bis  imme- 
diate power  of  command.    His  Colonel's  testimony  is :  — 

"  He  was  Tontbrttl  in  appeanmce,  even  for  hia  jean,  and  withont 
expeiienoe  in  dw  wwld,  bat  his  character  wu  formed  on  the  best 
and  firmest  principles.  The  dignity  with  which  he  bora  himself  to 
both  officers  sad  soldiers  soon  won  him  respect,  while  his  clear  in- 
telleot  aai  intuitive  sense  of  josdce  kept  him  free  from  mistskes." 

So  his  humorous  accomit  of  the  "  panic  with  which  I 
first  stood  behind  my  platocm,"  is  followed  soon  by  "  I  think 
I  have  control  over  my  men  now.  I  see  I  oan  do  good 
here.  They  are  getting  need  to  my  voice,  and  have  ouifi- 
dence  in  me."  He  tised  every  power  and  device  to  pro- 
mote their  "  comfort  and  efficiency."  After  obtaining  books 
and  newspapers  for  tiiem  from  friends,  he  writes,  "  I  haw 
gained  completely  the  afiectionB  and  confidence  of  Hie  cwn- 
pany  by  jtist  such  schemes  as  this,  and  now  I  think  I  could 
get  them  to  do  anything."  And  in  the  same  spirit  of  mu- 
tual oonfidence,  he  describes  with  pride  the  superior  skill 
of  hia  backwoodsmen  in  various  ways,  his  care  for  them, 
and  hie  watch  over  their  morale.  His  life  among  his  broth- 
er officers  was  very  pure.  He  would  ask,  "  Shall  we  ooun- 
tenance  in  our  companies  by  our  example  those  vices  which 
are  more  dangerous  than  bullets  ?  "  In  these  winter  qua^ 
ters,  therefore,  he  was  at  once  recognized,  and  intrusted 
with  many  a  duty  beyond  hie  rank.  Speaking  of  hie  medi- 
ation between  two  regimente,  Colonel  Dwight  says  :  "  I  had 
occasion  to  know  his  character  even  thus  early,  from  a 
special  duty  which  called  for  all  his  ability,  eneigy,  and 
Judgment,  and  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  to  my  entire 
satisfaction." 

In  March  began  the  first  whispers  of  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. It  was  preceded  by  a  short  march  to  DumMes, 
Virginia,  on  which  be  acted  as  Aid.  Latsr  he  writes :  "  I 
would  rather  feel  you  were  all  hoping  tJian  fearing  for  me. 
I  shall  be  careful,  our  force  is  overwhelming,  and  I  am 
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under  Qod'a  care  in  all  danger."  Jost  previously  to  his 
i^iment's  embarkation,  he  accidental!;  wounded  himself 
with  bis  own  pistol  in  his  ankle,  and  was  very  reluctantly 
perBoaded  to  remain  in  charge  of  conralescenta  in  Mary- 
land, with  whom  he  rejoined  the  regiment,  April  8th,  before 
Torktown. 

Suddenly  Torktown  was  evacuated,  and  the  army  poured 
fliTOugh,  Kay  4tb,  to  its  first  battle-field  at  Williamsburg, 
Hooker's  division  moving  to  the  left  against  Fort  Magruder. 
Colonel  Dw^;ht,  considering  Lieutenant  Stevens's  wound 
still  painful  and  dangerous,  detailed  him  to  come  on  with 
the  regimental  train.  This  becoming  stalled  in  the  mud,  be, 
hearing  the  first  guns  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  resigned 
his  charge  to  a  nou-commissioned  officer,  and  in  the  mud, 
the  rain,  tiie  dark  early  morning,  struggled  to  the  field  on 
hia  wounded  foot,  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  And  not 
alone,  for  by  encouragement  and  authority  be  turned  strag- 
glers  from  difierent  regiments,  and  collected  and  organized 
them  as  he  pushed  forward.  He  says  simply,  "  I  felt  I  was 
needed,  and  that  it  would  cheer  my  men  to  see  me  there. 
A  sense  of  God's  care  decided  me,  not  recklessness  of  dan- 
ger." He  found  and  joined  his  brigade  in  their  unavailing 
struggle  against  superior  numbers.  "  Unable  to  act  with 
the  regiment  to  any  considerable  extent,"  his  Colonel  writes, 
"  with  his  rallied  force  he  rendered  service  beyond  his  rank 
and  expectation."  He  was  soon  wounded  above  the  right 
knee,  "  but  he  did  not  permit  his  second  wound  to  drive 
him  from  the  field  which  the  first  had  not  prevented  his 
reaching." 

After  leading  his  comrades  &om  the  tangled  abatis,  he 
learned  that  a  battery  on  the  left  was  in  danger,  dismantied, 
mud-bound,  and  unsupported.  Soon  he  had  collected,  by 
the  impulse  of  his  words  and  bearing,  in  spite  of  hia 
wounds,  man  by  man,  squad  by  squad,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred men  scattered  fi«m  various  r^ments.  This  "  littie 
army  "  he  posted  in  support,  threw  out  skirmishers,  formed 
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his  line  of  defence,  held  his  centre  firmly,  and  resisted  every 
eflfort  of  the  enemy.  "  0  how  long  the  hoars  ipere ! "  he 
said.  "  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  '  watch  and 
wait.'  '*  But  DO  help  came  save  scattered  troops,  among 
whom  finally  came  IJeutenant-Goionel  Wells  of  the  First 
Massachueetts,  to  whom  Stevens  oBered  his  little  force,  and 
hurried  for  new  supplies  of  cartridges.  The  little  baud 
was  saved  by  Kearney's  force,  at  half  past  four,  p.  m.  ;  and 
in  the  reaction  he  was  first  sensible  of  his  ezfaaustion  and 
wounds,  and  was  then  carried  to  the  hospital.  Such  was 
the  scene  in  which  his  whole  life  seemed  to  culminate. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wells,  in  delight  at  his  disposition  of  his 
force,  which  he  afterward  described  as  "  worthy  a  major^n- 
eral,"  warmly  recommended  his  promotion,  and  a  commis- 
sion as  I^rst  Lieutenant  was  sent  him,  to  date  May  5, 1862. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  of  this  transaction,  as 
given  by  Bev.  Mr.  Twichell,  Chaplain  of  the  Second  Ex- 
celsior :  — 

"  As  Dearly  u  I  can  rocall  the  words  of  Colonel  Wells,  they 
were  as  follows.  Hooker's  division,  to  which  they  both  then  be- 
longed, led  the  attack,  and  became  hotly  engaged  in  the  wooda 
directly  in  front  of  Fort  Magmder,  the  principal  work  of  the  ene- 
my  at  Willianubarg.  There  for  seveial  hours  Hooker  held  hia 
own  against  large  odds,  expecting  help  eveiy  minute,  till  a  fiiU 
third  of  his  command  was  kilted  or  wounded,  and  his  ammnnitioD 
began  to  give  out.  The  enemy  perceiving  onr  fire  slacken,  made 
a  sudden  onset  that  broke  onr  line  and  forced  it  back  in  oonfaaon. 
The  troops  were  new ;  this  was  their  first  battle  to  most  of  them, 
and  for  a  little  while  it  looked  as  badly  aa  could  be  for  our  side- 
No*  reinforcements  were  at  hand;  Kearney's  division  was  coDung, 
but  not  yet  near  enough  to  do  any  good.  The  Rebels  seemed  bent 
on  pushing  their  advantage  to  the  utmost ;  they  came  on  yelling 
and  shouting  '  Bull  Bun,'  and  it  was  the  general  feeling  that  for 
that  day  and  field  it  was  all  up  with  ns.  To  crown  all,  it  now  i^ 
peared  that  our  artillery  —  three  batteiies,  I  think  —  was  so  sunk 
in  the  mud  as  to  be  almost  inextricable,  especially  as  a  great  many 
of  the  horses  bad  been  shot,  and  that  it  most  be  lost  unless  the 
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enemy  could  be  checked  and  coneidcrable  time  gained.  A  few 
of  the  moat  experienced  and  bravest  officers  dctennioed  to  accom- 
plish thia  if  possible,  and  bo  set  about  rallying  the  men  and  form- 
ing a  new  line,  —  a  most  difficult  and  perilous  undertaking,  for  the 
fire  was  very  hot,  and  the  men  discouraged  by  a  long,  fruitless 
fight  It  was  tohile  engaged  in  making  this  attempt  that  Colonel 
Wells  first  nodced  Lieutenant  Stevens.  'I  saw  a  fine-looking 
young  fellow,'  so  bis  narration  ran, '  standing  with  his  fitce  the  right  ^ 

way,  the  very  picture  of  pluck  end  resolution,  his  whole  manner 
showing  that  he  utterly  disduned  to  give  it  up  so ;  and  it  was  an 
inspiring  thing  to  see  and  hear  him  stopping  the  retreat.'  Then 
the  Colonel  would  jump  up  from  his  seat,  and  with  much  voice  and 
action  show  how  the  Lieutenant  did  it.  For  some  Ume  they 
worked  side  by  side  together,  too  intensely  occupied  to  exchange 
even  a  salulatiou,  but  the  Colonel's  admiration  of  the  brave  youth 
increased  every  minute.  When,  at  length,  however,  the  new  Une 
was  formed,  he  went  up  to  him  and  said,  '  Excuse  me,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  who  you  are  I'  '  Stevens,'  he  answered, '  of  the  First 
Ezcekior ;  don't  you  think  we  can  hold  them  here  ? '  Just  then, 
while  speaking  with  him,  the  Colonel  noticed  that  one  of  bis  legs 
was  drenched  with  blood,  and  exclaimed,  '  You  are  wounded  I 
Why  don't  you  go  and  find  a  surgeon  ? '  '  That 's  nothing,'  be  an- 
swered, as  if  impatient  that  it  should  be  mentioned.  '  Any  how,  I 
shall  not  leave  here  till  this  artillery  is  safe.'     Nor  did  he.     A  I 

fierce  fight  followed,  but  they  succeeded  In  checking  the  enemy  and  j 

saved  both  the  artillery  and  tbe  day ;  for  Kearney  came  up  at  last, 
and  who  could  stand  before  the  '  one-armed  Jerseymao,'  as  he  called  ' 

himself  on  that  occasion,  and  Joe  Hooker,  at  once  ? . . . . 

"  If  I  remember  rightly.  Colonel  Wells  went  to  see  the  Lieu- 
tenant when  the  battle  was  over,  and  assured  him  still  further  of  ' 
his  pnde  and  interest  in  him ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  saw 
him  no  more  than  two  or  three  times  afterward,  for  bis  (tbe  Lieu- 
tenant's) wound  kept  him  several  weeks  from  the  field,  and  he 
returned  to  the  army  on  the  James  after  the  seven  days'  battles 
had  gloriously  ended  the  inglorious  first  siege  of  Richmond,  only 
to  sicken  and  die ;  and  sad  enough  it  was  that  he  should  thus  foU, 
who  had  so  well  deserved  a  soldier's  death. 

"  But  the  Colonel  did  not  forget  him,  and,  as  I  have  said,  oflen  i 

paid  the  tribute  to  his  memory  of  telling  how  splendidly  he  did  at 
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WilliaiiiBbarg ;  and  I  hare  no  doabt  be  oondnaed  to  do  bo  tOl  be 
met  hia  own  fete,  two  yeare  and  more  afterwards." 

Lieutenant  Slovene  never  gave  to  his  family  an;  descrip- 
tion of  the  remarkable  part  played  b;  him  in  the  battle  of 
Williameburg ;  but  while  confined  hj  hia  vsimd,  he  had  a 
visit  from  a  schoolmate,  —  Mr,  E.  M.  Boyntoo,  now  of 
Grand  Bapids,  Michigan,  —  and  described  the  a&ir  to  him. 
The  narrative  vas  afterward  written  down  by  this  Iriend, 
and  the  following  extracts  are  taken  from  it :  — 

"  Wherever  I  saw  a  squad  of  men  withont  command,  or  unem- 
ployed, I  went  to  them.  Some  of  them  would  reply,  when  asked  (o 
help  save  the  cannon,  '  It  'a  no  use ;  to  go  in  there  is  only  morder.' 
*  I  have  used  forty  rounds,  and  have  n't  a  cartridge  left.'  *  But,'  said 
I,  '  we  must  not  let  the  Bebe  get  the  battery.  They  don't  like 
cold  BteeL    Fix  bayonets  and  follow  me.' .... 

"The  enemy  aorrouDded  our  forest  oovert  on  three  sides  and 
Eonght  in  vain  to  penetrate.  By  frequently  cban^g  the  posiiion 
and  moving  of  the  little  army  of  the  defence,  we  freqaently  cap- 
tured skirmisbers  from  the  enemy,  and  deceived  them  as  to  otn 
nomben,  by  their  ^parent  renewal  as  well  as  by  stubbonmess  in 
resistance,  or  apparent  boldness  to  attack.  The  Bebel  Sre  was  fie- 
quently  terrible,  a  leaden  tempest  so  encircling  as  to  make  trees 
but  little  protection ;  while  the  crashing  missilea  of  Fort  Magrn- 
der  endangered  other  limbs  than  those  of  forest-treea.  The  hoon 
seemed  long.  I  Gelt  the  meaning  of  '  watch  and  wait'  In  rain  I 
strained  my  eyes  through  the  dim  smoke-wreathed  usles  of  ibe 
forest  to  see  the  reinfordng  battalion  whom  we  knew  must  be  beat- 
ing  wearily  through  the  mud  (o  aid  ua  and  save  the  day.  No  ran- 
forcements  came  except  fragmentary  squads  of  broken  rc^imniti, 
who  served  to  fill  up  the  depletions.  When  gtung  after  recruits  I 
found  a  stray  Colonel,  —  Lieutenant- Colonel  Wells  of  the  Fini 
Massachusetts.  He  had  been  separated  from  his  men,  and  gUdlj 
accepted  my  invitation  to  take  charge  of  'my  little  army'  wliile  I 
went  over  to  '  Will's  regiment,'  and  obtained  some  more  cartridges, 
which  greatly  encouraged  tfae  men. ....  I  was  several  times  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  the  enemy,  whose  line  of  fire  fiaahed  in  our  veiy 
faces.    But  they  never  got  fully  into  our  covert  or  discovered  oar 
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weakneaa  of  nnmben,  axoept  as  priaonera ;  and  those  prisoners, 
■ereral  timea  trTuig  to  aid  and  inform  their  fighting  brethren,  were 
knoded  down  with  dubbed  raueketo." 

Carried  to  Fortress  Monroe,  he  found  his  own  vay  to 
Boston  a  veek  later,  upon  his  mattrass.  May  was  passed 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle  at  Boston,  vhere  with  equal  zest 
he  would  speak  of  his  own  experiences,  or  hear  those  of  so- 
ciety and  college  life  from  his  numerous  Cambridge  visit- 
ors. June  was  spent  at  his  home  in  Lawrence,  following 
Qie  progress  of  the  war  and  enjoying  the  quiet  of  his  home. 
WiOi  convalescence,  early  in  July,  began  the  irresistible 
anxiety  to  return.  "  After  the  news  from  Richmond  I  shall 
rejoin  my  regiment  at  the  earliest  moment,"  he  wrote  ;  and 
not  appreciating  the'  loss  of  strength  by  his  wound,  be  re- 
turned upon  the  9th  of  July,  arriving  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing on  the  18th.  He  had  barely  time  for  a  few  minates 
with  his  brother,  then  going  Korth  upon  recruiting  service, 
to  write  sadly  of  the  company  ranks  thinned  to  seventeen, 
tenderly  of  his  reception  by  his  suffering  men,  and  bravely 
of  their  future.  But  his  letters  soon  ceased.  It  was  not  a 
fortnight  before  he  was  himself  fever^truck.  He  lay  sick  in 
his  camp  for  a  week,  where  he  wrote  his  last  few  lines,  still 
hopeful,  and  on  August  7th  he  entered  the  hospital  at  the 
Landing.  A  glimpse  of  his  last  days  was  given  through  the 
account  of  Dr.  S.  Sai^nt  of  Lawrence,  also  confined  at  the 
hospital :  — 

"  There  was  no  mnnnnring  or  re[»ning.  He  mentioned  his  home 
and  fHenda  with  much  feeling  and  fondnesB ;  but  there  seemed  a 
doubt  that  he  should  ever  see  them  again.  He  wished  me  to  re- 
member him  in  love  to  them  all,  and  kiss  his  dear  mother  for  him. 
It  was  very  consoling  to  witness  his  devotion  to  his  country,  and 
Chrisdan  resignation.  I  pressed  a  fervent  kiss  on  his  emaciated 
hps,  and  left,  never  to  see  him  more.  This  was  truly  a  painful 
parting.  It  was  very  trying  to  leave  the  noble-hearted  young  of- 
ficer and  true  patriot  to  die  in  a  strange  land,  without  a  single 
fiiend  to  emotrth  his  dying  pillow." 
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He  died  on  the  12tti  of  August,  fire  days  before  the  en- 
tire ab&ndonment  of  the  Peninsula.  He  had  returned  from 
home  with  its  &esh  memories  upon  him,  to  die  alone.  His 
Captain  sajs :  "  During  his  sickness  his  mind  was  calm  and 
peaceful.  He  showed  the  utmost  fortitude ;  and  I  know 
bis  last  moments  must  have  been  peaceful  and  happy,  and 
enjoying  a  full  love  of  his  Saviour."  His  remains  reached 
Boston  upon  the  17th.  They  were  followed  to  the  grave 
upon  the  21st,  in  the  cemetery  at  North  Andover,  where 
they  rest  near  his  birttiplace. 

The  following  testimony  to  his  merits  was  given  by  Colo- 
nel William  Dwight,  Jr.,  hu  reguuental  commander :  — 

"  LieoteDaot  Stevena  was  dear  to  me.  I  recognized  him  as  aaa  of 
the  Tet7  beet  officera  at  my  lament,  white  his  character  as  a  man 
endeared  him  to  all  ccnmected  with  him.  Though  he  died  by  diseaee, 
instead  of  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  as  he  wonM  have  pre- 
ferred, face  to  &ce  with  the  foe,  hia  name  will  ever  be  remembered, 
by  Ihoae  who  knew  him,  for  the  distinguished  services  he  rendered 
on  the  field  of  Williamsburg.  Those  services  were  beyond  his 
rank  and  sta^n,  and  were  appreciated  beyond  his  regiment,  and 
through  the  whole  divisioo,  which  oontended  so  resolutely  and  snf- 
fered  so  severely  on  that  day." 

His  short  life  yielded  results  which,  bo  br  as  they  went, 
were  worthy  of  its  early  promise,  and  remain  as  fit  memo- 
rials of  that  spirit  vhich  nerved  the  slight  figure  and 
lighted  the  open,  earnest  features  we  knew  so  well. 
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EDWABD  STANLEY  ABBOT. 

Second  Idententuit  iTHt  United  State*  luikntr;,  November  10, 1862 ; 
fliat  Liealensnt,  April  27, 1863 ;  died  Jnlj  8,  1868,  of  woaudt  receiTed 
at  Gatty8bQig,Pa.,  Jnly  2. 

EDWARD  STANLEY  ABBOT  was  fitted  for  college 
partly  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  private  Latin 
School  of  E.  S.  Dizwell,  Esq.,  and  Phillips  Exeter  Acad- 
emy, and  partly  by  an  older  brother.  He  entered  Harvard 
CoUege  in  July,  1860,  after  passing,  on  excellent  examina- 
tion. In  September,  1861,  he  was  absent  from  College 
a  short  time  on  account  of  his  health,  and  soon  after  his 
recovery  began  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  military  study, 
wiOi  the  design  of  becoming  an  officer  in  the  Regular  set^ 
vice.  He  closed  bis  connections  with  the  GoUege  in  March, 
1862,  and  went  to  the  Military  School  at  Norwich,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  stayed  about  four  months.  On  July  1, 
1862,  he  enlisted  at  Fort  Preble,  Portland,  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Infantry,  United  States  Army,  having  previously 
declined  to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Volunteer  service, 
because  be  chose  to  take  what  he  deemed  the  shortest  road 
to  a  commission  in  the  Regular  service.  The  absence  of 
his  brother,  now  General  Abbot,  then  an  engineer  officer  on 
General  McClellan's  staff  in  the  Peninsula,  had  occasioned 
some  delay  in  obtaining  the  commission  he  wished  for.  He 
therefore  took  ttiis  manly  way  to  earn  one  for  himself,  under 
a  promise  from  laeutenant-CoIonel  J.  Durell  Greene,  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  that,  if  he  showed  himself  fit  for  a 
commission,  he  should  be  recommended  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  receive  one.  "  In  four  months  and  ten  days  I  was 
enabled,"  he  says  in  a  note-book,  "  to  regain  the  position  of 
a  gentleman,  which  I  bad  voluntarily  resigned ;  —  a  few 
days  ?  an  infinity  of  time  I  '* 
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He  once  remarked  to  a  friend,  in  reference  to  this  period 
of  his  life,  that  he  thought  nothing  but  the  music  of  the 
band  and  the  magnificent  ocean  view  down  Portland  Har- 
lM>r  had  enabled  him  to  endnre  it.  On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  be  receired  the  conuniBsion  of  Second  Laenten- 
ant,  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  at  once  assigned  to  du^ 
with  a  company  of  the  battalion  then  in  the  field  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Early  in  December,  1862,  he  left 
bis  home  for  the  last  time,  taking  on  a  party  of  recmifs, 
about  fifty  in  number.  Though  the  only  officer  with  the 
party,  and  himself  so  young,  he  carried  the  entire  number 
through  Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man.  For  this  service,  an  nnusnal  we,  he 
received  much  commendation  at  the  time  from  his  sape- 
liors.    He  became  f^rst  Lieutenant  on  April  27, 1868. 

He  never  came  home  again ;  and  indeed,  during  his 
whole  military  career,  he  was  absent  from  duty  only  three 
days,  which  he  spent  in  the  defences  of  Washington  ca  a 
visit  to  General  Abbot,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  two  yean. 
He  rejoined  his  company  in  the  Ghancellorsville  campaign, 
having  walked  twenty  miles  in  one  ni^t  to  overtake  them 
before  the  battle,  in  which  his  re^ment  took  gallant  part, 
and  lost  one  man  in  every  ten.  He  Glared  in  the  terrible 
forced  marches  1^  which  the  army  reached  Get^bu^,— 
uuBurpaseed,  if  they  have  been  equalled,  during  the  wh<de 
war.  His  regiment  reached  the  battle-ground  on  ThnrEday 
morning  at  dawn,  and  was  stationed  on  Little  Round  T(^ 
near  the  extreme  left  of  our  line. 

The  attack  of  the  Rebels  began  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. Early  in  the  fight,  while  leading  his  men  in  a  charge 
down  a  Mil  across  a  marsh  and  wall  and  up  a  little  slope, 
Stanley  was  stmck  in  the  right  breast  by  a  mini^J>all. 
The  shoulder-strap  on  the  light  blouse  he  wore  had  worked 
forward,  and  the  ball,  just  stripping  ofiT  vaaid  of  its  gold- 
lace,  passed  through  tiie  right  lung  uid  lodged  near  the 
stnne.    He  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  for  some  boun 
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vaa  tmcoDsoioas.  He  tub  at  once  borne  to  the  rear,  though 
not  expected  to  Hurrire  long.  He  afterwards  rallied,  how- 
erer,  uid  lired  until  about  noon  of  July  the  8th,  Then  he 
died  in  the  field  hospital  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Fifth 
Arm;  Corps.  His  re^ment  lost  fearfullf  in  this  battle, 
fourteen  out  of  tiie  nineteen  oflScers  who  were  there  present 
being  vounded. 

The  Class-Book,  in  a  sketch  intended,  when  it  vas  Trit- 
ten,  for  Stanley's  classmates  only,  contains  the  following 
narratiTe  of  his  last  days :  — 

*<  On  Toeaday  forenoon,  7th  July,  I  was  dtting  in  my  office  in 
BoettKi,  when  I  recdred  the  following  telegram  from  Baltimore, 
tbe  last  words  I  ever  received  from  my  brother :  '  Wonnded  in  the 
breuL  Doctor  aaya  not  mortal  I  am  at  corps  hoepilal,  near  Get- 
tysburg. Expect  to  be  in  Baltimore  in  a  few  days.  £.  Stanley 
Abbot.'  I  started  at  once,  by  the  next  train,  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
but,  though  using  the  utmost  posiible  speed,  I  could  not,  so  imped- 
ed waa  communication,  reach  Gettyabuig  nntO  Friday,  the  10th, 
two  days  after  his  death.  A  brother  officer,  who  lay  by  lus  side 
until  he  died,  tt^  me  that  Stanley,  when  he  fint  became  consdou, 
sat  Dp,  and  spoke  in  a  full,  natnral  tone.  He  lay  in  a  hospital  tent 
on  B<Kne  straw.  The  tent  was  pitched  in  a  grove  on  a  hill,  around 
the  foot  of  which  a  beautiful  brook  flowed.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
when  the  sui^eon.  Dr.  Billings,  of  tlie  Regular  service,  came  in, 
Stanley  asked  tbe  Doctor  to  feel  his  pulae,  and  desired  to  know  if 
he  was  feverish,  since  the  palsations  were  at  one  time  strong  and 
quick  and  then  slow  and  feeble.  Dr.  BillingB,  a  most  excellent 
surgeon  and  a  very  prompt  and  atraightforward  man,  f^lt  of  the 
pulse,  and  then,  looking  Stanley  in  the  eye,  slowly  answered,  '  Ko, 
Mr.  Abbot,  there  is  no  fever  there.  You  are  bleeding  internally. 
Ton  never  will  see  to-morrow's  amiseL'  Captain  Walcott,  the  o£B- 
cer  at  his  side,  who  related  these  circomstancee  to  me,  says  that  he 
then  looked  at  Stanley,  to  see  the  effect  of  these  words.  But 
Stanley  was  entirely  calm.  Presently  he  sud,  with  a  smile,  '  That 
is  rather  hard,  is  n't  it?  but  it 's  all  right;  and  I  thought  as  much 
ever  sioce  I  was  hit."  Dr.  Billings  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mes- 
sages to  leave  fbr  his  friends.    Stanley  said  he  would  (eQ  Walcott 
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eTeiyUung ;  eajiiig,  too,  (hat  I  ihoold  come  on  there,  and  that 
eTerything  was  to  be  given  to  me.     Dr.  BUlings  then  left  him. 

"  Afl  Stanley  ]aj  without  speaking.  Captain  Walcott,  who  is  a 
deeply  reli^ona  man,  apoke  to  him,  and  inqaired  if  Stanley  had 
any  messages  to  leave  with  him.  Stanley  replied, '  No.'  Walcott 
continned, 'Have  you  a fatberand  mother  living?'  'Yes.'  'Are 
they  church-gcHng  people  ? '  '  Yea.'  '  Then,'  sud  Walcott,  '  if  yoar 
mother  knew  bow  you  are,  she  would  wish  yon  to  pray.'  Stanley 
turned  his  &ce  toward  his  comrade,  very  quietly,  and  then  answered 
slowly,  '  That  point  was  settled  with  me  long  ago.'  He  did  not 
talk  much,  hut  lay  quite  stilL  The  officers  who  were  there  told  me 
they  never  saw  any  one  more  quiet  and  free  from  agitation.  His 
right  ana  was  disabled,  ao  that  he  probably  oould  not  write.  He 
was  among  comparative  strangers,  and  no  word  so  transmitted  would 
have  been  much  for  him  to  say  or  for  them  to  receive.  He  koew 
it  was  too  late  to  say  he  loved  as,  if  we  did  not  know  that  beibre. 
He  rigbUy  chose  rather  to  trust  to  our  understanding  how  he'  fel^ 
without  attempting  to  put  bis  feelings  into  words,  than  to  lay  his 
heart  bore  before  those  who  knew  him  so  little,  and  whose  own 
troubles  were  enough  for  them  to  endure.  And  so  life  slowly 
passed  away.  He  lived  long  enough  to  understand  that  he  died 
in  victory,  and  that  his  blood  was  not  loet.  He  Bp<^  pleasantly 
to  those  about  him,  and  to  tbe  last  took  a  kindly  Interest  in  their 
wel&re.  On  Wednesday  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  when  he 
was  very  near  his  end,  and  probably  had  lost  distinct  knowledge 
where  he  was,  some  of  the  other  wounded  officers  were  speaking 
of  being  carried  to  Baltimore  by  private  conveyance,  and,  when 
Walcott  proposed  that  they  should  all  do  so,  Stanley  spoke  up 
dearly,  and  sud,  —  they  were  bis  last  words, — 'Walcott,  1 11  go 
with  you.'  Soon  after  he  died  without  a  struggle,  and  his  warfare 
was  over. 

"The  c<mdition  of  things  at  Gettysburg  after  the  battle  b^- 
gars  description.  One  &ct  alone  is  enough  to  indicate  it.  For  five 
days  after  my  arrival,  I  could  not  obtain,  in  any  way,  a  coffin  in 
which  to  bring  his  body  home.  At  last  I  succeeded,  by  a  happy 
chance ;  and  hiring  two  men,  a  hotse,  and  a  wagon,  I  started  aboat 
two  o'clock  for  the  camp  hospital.  It  was  situated  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  off  the  Baltimore  pike,  on  the  cross-road,  at  the 
white  church.    It  was  a  doll,  rainy,  very  warm  afternoon,  and  on 
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erety  side  was  the  mark  of  dreadful  devastation.  Surgeon  Billings, 
«ho  was  in  chtirge  c^  the  field  hoepital,  a  mere  collectiMi  of  huts, 
tent  a  soldier  to  guide  me  (o  my  brother's  grare.  It  was  on  a  hill- 
side, jnst  on  the  outskirts  of  the  grove  in  which  the  camp  was 
[Htched.  The  brook  rolled  round  its  foot  in  the  little  valley,  while 
in  the  distance  was  Round  Top,  and  the  swelling  landscape  peculiar 
to  that  portioo  of  Pennsylvania, —  a  fitmily  of  hills,  stretching  far 
ud  near,  with  groves  dotting  their  sides  and  summits.  Here  was 
the  spot  which,  ten  days  before  a  lonely  &rm,  was  now  populous 
with  the  dead. 

"  My  brother's  grave  was  marked  carefully  with  a  wooden  head- 
board, made  &om  a  boz  cover,  and  bearing  his  name,  rank,  and  day 
of  death.  It  was  so  suitable  a  place  for  a  soldier  to  sleep,  that  I  was 
reluctant  to  remove  the  body  for  any  purpose.  But  the  spot  was 
part  of  a  private  fium ;  and  as  removal  most  come,  I  thought  it  best 
to  take  the  body  home,  and  lay  it  with  the  dust  of  his  kindred. 
When  my  companions  had  scraped  the  little  and  light  earth  away, 
there  he  was  wrapped  in  his  gray  blanket,  in  so  natural  a  posture, 
as  I  had  seen  him  lie  a  hundred  times  in  sleep,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
he  must  awake  at  a  word. 

"  Two  soldiers  of  the  Eleventh  Infantry,  the  companion  regiment 
of  ibe  Seventeenth,  bad  followed  me  to  the  spot,  -—  one  a  boy  hardly 
as  old  as  Stanley,  tfae  other  a  man  of  forty.  As  the  body  was  lifted 
fr<Hn  the  grave,  this  boy  of  his  own  accord  sprang  forward,  and  gently 
taking  Uie  head,  assisted  in  laying  the  body  on  the  ground  without 
disturbing  it,  a  thing  not  pleasant  to  do,  for  the  earth  had  received 
and  held  it  for  a  week.  I  told  them  to  uncover  the  face.  They 
did  so,  and  I  recognized  the  features,  though  there  was  DOthiug 
pleasant  in  the  sight.  I  then  bade  them  replace  the  folds  of  the 
gray  blanket,  his  moat  appropriate  shroad,  and  lay  the  body  in  the 
coffin.  Ttiey  did  so ;  but  again  the  boy  stepped  forward,  and  of 
his  own  motion  carefully  adjusted  the  folds  as  they  were  before. 
When  we  turned  to  go,  I  spoke  to  the  boy  and  his  companion. 
They  eud  they  knew  Stanley,  and  knowing  I  had  come  for  his  body, 
they  had  left  the  camp  to  help  me,  because  they  had  liked  Stanley. 
'  Yes,'  added  the  boy, '  he  was  a  strict  officer,  but  the  men  all  liked 
him.  ff»  wai  aiviayt  kCnd  to  them'  That  was  his  funeral  sermon. 
And,  by  a  pleasant  coincidence,  as  one  of  the  men  remarked  to  me 
on  our  way  back,  the  sun  shone  out  during  the  ten  minutes  we 
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were  «t  the  gnve,  Uie  011I7  time  it  bad  ^tpeand  for  forty-^i^it 
hoon." 

His  body  HOT  rests  in  the  fiunily  boiial-place  in  tliQ 
chnrchy&rd  at  BeTerly,  —  a  pleasant  place  among  the  trees 
on  a  sloping  hill,  There  one  can  see  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
and  at  times  hear  the  Tares  upon  the  beach,  —  a  spot  he 
had  often  admired  in  former  times,  and  such  as  he  Tonld 
himself  bare  chosen.  It  vas  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  at 
sunset  Then  bis  friends  gathered  at  the  grave  to  leave  the 
body  in  its  last  resting-place.  The  sky  was  full  of  Btm- 
shine  and  Thite  fleecy  clouds.  The  earth  vas  green  afier 
a  storm,  and  the  distant  sea  blue  as  the  heavens  above ;  and 
it  Tas  impossible  to  resist  the  cheerM  consolation  which 
even  Nature  seemed  to  give.  Rev,  James  Reed,  my  old 
schoolfelloT  and  college  chum,  Tho  had  known  Stanley 
from  the  day  he  was  a  httle  child,  spoke  the  last  words  at 
bis  grave ;  and  so  the  short  story  of  his  life  was  ended. 

I  have  demgnedly  dwelt  upon  the  pleasant  things  wiuch 
then  and  now  threw  around  the  death  of  my  brother  an 
atmosphere  almost  of  happiness,  and  certainly  of  peace. 
He  had  lived  foithful,  and  he  died  in  his  du^.  He  is  safe 
forever.  He  never  will  be  less  good,  less  true-bearted,  less 
loving  dian  we  knew  him ;  and  life  is  well  over  Then  it  is 
a  good  life  Tdl  ended. 

I  Till  now  say  something  of  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life,  and  quote  a  little  fcoia  notes  found  among  bis  p^>er8 
and  from  letters.  His  cherished  plan  from  boyhood  up 
was  to  become  an  author.  I  now  have  many  manuscripts 
of  bis,  —  stories,  plays,  songs,  and  the  like,  —  and  it  may 
be  that  among  them  there  is  something  Torth  preservation. 
For  this  purpose  be  Tent  to  College,  carefully  guarding  from 
almost  every  one  his  secret.  This  tss  his  ulterior  design 
in  entering  the  Regular  Army.  In  February,  1862,  be 
writes:  — 

"  Aitor  the  war  ends,  supposing  I  sDrriTe  it,  I  sfaoold  be  stationed 
in  soma  fort,  probably,  which  would  give  me  ample  time  to  {wpse- 
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cute  Toy  pUna  in  writitig.  I  Bhcmld  have  a  settled  rapport  ontside 
of  litentore  (on  inestim^Ie  bleuing  to  a  HuimUur),  uid  should  be 
admirablj  placed  to  get  a  good  knowledge  of  character  and  af^ra, 
■0  oeoeMaiy  to  a  writer  in  thew  daja. ....  iij  objects  remun  the 
same,  and  I  shall  alwajB  punue  them  while  I  live ;  bat  the  means 
of  obtaining  those  ol^ects  I  wish  to  seek  in  a  different  way  frno 
the  one  I  had  matked  out  for  myself.  /  mutt  be  a  man,  and  Jiy/U 
Ait  vnxr  tknttgk.  That  it  Ikt  immadiate  dvtg ;  but  that  accom- 
plished, —  as  a  few  years  M  furthest  must  see  it  accomplished,  — 
and  I  can  hoDotably  take  ap  once  more  the  plans  I  have  tempo- 
tarily  abandoned.  It  will  be  too  late  to  return  to  college ;  and  the 
army  is  the  only  place  for  me. ....  When  I  shall  have  served 
enough  to  support  me,  then  I  will  resign,  and  give  m;  whole  time 
to  m;  beloved  plans,  which  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  not  have  been 
oompelled  wholly  to  neglect  May  I  have  such  a  fate  before  me, 
if  I  Uve  1  Such  a  one  as  Wiuthrop,  if,  more  happy,  I  should 
diet" 

In  December,  lie  writes  again :  — 

*■  I  cert^nly  believe  that  I  have  a  talent  fer  writing.  I  acltiaUy 
think  that,  if  I  live  to  be  tbirty-^ve,  I  shall  have  written  the  greaU 
est  and  noblest  novel  that  ever  was  written.  And  yet  I  submit 
that  is  on  open  question  as  yet  whether  I  am  an  ass  or  not.  If  I 
write  the  book,  I  simply  appreciated  myael£  If  I  M  to  do  bo,  why, 
I  will  be  content  with  a  pair  of  long  ears  instead  of  a  laurel  crown. 
I  think  that  is  fur,  so  I  won't  begin  to  call  myself  names  yet. .... 
I  have  satisfied  my  persomd  ambition  completely.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man m  station,  with  a  snffldent  income  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  That  is  all  I  wanted  for  myself.  I  don't  care  for  rank  or 
money,  or  anything  of  the  sort  I  wiU  be  a  good  officer,  and  as 
long  as  this  war  continues  I  will  use  every  power  God  has  given 
me  to  make  God's  cause  triumphant;  but  still  all  this  is  the  pre&ce 
to  my  real  work,  —  is  simply  putting  coal  into  the  engine.  If  I 
am  really  going  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  world ;  if,  in  fine,  I  am 
to  be  a  worker  in  God's  vineyard,  I  must  do  my  work  by  writing. 
I  know  this,  am  sure  of  it.  If  I  live  and  don't  accomplish  it,  I 
■hall  have  buried  my  talent." 

And  once  more  he  vrites :  — 

"  Alas  1  what  a  contemptible  thing  is  enthusiasm  to  one  who 
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doM  not  sTDipathize  in  its  object  I  I  hope  my  enthadum  is  wiser 
and  mora  manly;  bat  then,  oae  can  have  more  impartial  jadgea 
than  one's  self^  0,  for  a  meaBore  to  meosare  tblnge  by !  What 
would  I  not  give  to  know  whether  I  $m  an  ass  or  a  genius,  a 
coward  or  a  hero,  a  scoundrel  or  a  saint  I  Ah,  Mynheer,  the  Cotm- 
try  Parson,  wonid  smile  at  that  last  sentence.  I  seem  to  hear  from 
his  half-sneering,  half-pi^ring  lips,  '  My  dear  fellow,  please  ateer 
between  Scylla  and  Charybdis.'  A  fig  for  sach  philosophy  I  It  is 
a  priceless  happiness  to  aim  at  the  highest  mark,  and  never  dream 
of  missing  it.  To  be  sore,  if  we  &il,  like  the  archers  tliat  Btrove 
for  the  hand  of  the  Faii7  Prinoess,  death  is  the  penalty.  Well, 
who  would  not  run  the  risk  of  hell  for  a  simple  chance  of  heaven  ? 
Every  one  bat  a  craven.  Down  with  mediocrity  and  its  buidaton. 
It  is  better  to  lire  a  day  than  to  Tegetata  a  century.  Enthnmasm, 
amlntion,  conflict,  and  victory,  —  these  make  life.  All  the  rest  are 
bat  the  wearisome  ceremonies  of  the  soal's  fimeral" 

These  worde  I  quote  from  his  private  papers,  seen  by  do 
eye  but  his  own  while  he  lived.  They  are  enthusiastic,  for 
they  are  written  by  one  quite  young.  They  were  visions  in 
the  air,  for  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence  had  allotted 
to  him  that  which  he  speaks  of  as  "  the  greater  hapfnuess." 
I  have  copied  these  words  because  they  show  what  was  tbe 
secret  of  his  life,  and  because  his  ambition  was  a  generous 
and  noble  one,  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed.  He  prac- 
tically trtuned  himself  for  an  author's  work,  as  is  shown  by 
a  litUe  incident  of  which  he  told  me  in  almost  the  last  con- 
versation we  ever  had.  While  he  was  in  the  Freshman 
year,  a  former  Mend  had  fallen  into  temptation,  and  embez- 
zled fifty  dollars  from  his  employer.  In  despair,  he  told 
Stanley.  Stanley  at  once,  without  saying  anything  of  his 
design,  wrote  some  stories,  sold  them,  got  the  fifty  dollars, 
and  gave  them  to  the  boy.  He  mentioned  this  casually  to 
me  as  a  piece  of  Quixotry,  which  had  caused  some  n^lect 
in  his  college  duties,  for  which  I  had  blamed  him  at  the 
time.  What  his  future  would  have  been,  we  may  not  say. 
I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  what  were  his  day-dreams, 
before  his  short  and  active  life  of  manly  duty  ended. 
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At  Cambridge  he  was  reserved,  and  lived  much  alone. 
Be  was  poor,  and  was  dependent  upon  tdd  whicb  he  trusts 
ed  to  repaj  in  the  future.  Such  a  position  often  engen- 
ders some  bitterness  even  in  a  true  spirit  of  independence. 
He  would  not  accept  aid,  except  on  the  condition  of  be- 
ing allowed  to  repay  it  afterwards.  Still,  being  unable  to 
do  all  which  he  liked  to  do,  he  chose  rather  to  withdraw 
from  componionsbip  than  to  enter  it  on  any  terms  which  he 
thought  would  not  suit  this  spirit.  And  if  in  this  desire  to 
stand  alone  he  went  too  far,  time  would  surely  have  ripened 
and  mellowed  the  fruit. 

He  was  thoroughly  alive  to  the  elements  of  romance  in  a 
soldier's  life,  oa  appears  in  the  two  following  passages  from 
his  private  notes :  — 

'*0n  Christmas  night  (1862)  I  crept  into  tny  bed,  and  floated 
off  into  the  fairy-land  of  dreams  and  fandes,  antil  sleep  threw  its 
ipeU  over  me,  as  is  my  boyish  and  absurd  wont  But  suddenly 
my  waking  dreams  seemed  almost  to  haunt  my  slumben.  Tb.^ 
softest  music  sounded  through  the  stillnesB  of  midnight;  and  it  was 
long  before  I  conld  persuade  myself  that  the  strains  were  real,  and 
not  inu^ningB.  The  band  of  the  Second  Infantry  was  playing 
Christmas  anthems  in  the  midst  of  the  sleeping  army.  The 
dreamy  music,  soft  and  low  as  a  mother's  prayer,  floated  over  the 
camp,  and  stole  like  a  benediction  into  the  balf-nnconsdous  ears 
of  the  rude  soldiery  around.  Firat  it  was  a  dead  march ;  then  a 
beandful  variatioa  on  *  Gentle  Annie,'  and  last,  '  Do  they  miss  me 
at  home?'  The  effect  was  unequalled  by  anything  I  ever  heard, 
except  that  wonderful  death  chant  which  breaks  in  upon  and 
hashes  the  mad  drinkers  of  the  poisoned  wine  in  '  Lucrezia  Borgia.' 
That  is  the  beauty  of  a  soldier's  life.  There  are  such  touches  of 
purest  romance,  occasionally  breaking  through  the  dull  prose  and 
bitter  suffering.  It  is,  after  all,  the  only  profession  nhicb  rises 
above  the  commonplace.  In  it  beauty  and  effect  are  studied  and 
arrived  at;  and  the  most  delicate  refinement  and  heroism  are 
necessary  to  the  true  soldier.  It  is  that  which  is  so  charming,  I 
believe,  in  the  profession,  that  which  renders  it  a  fit  place  for  a 
dreamer  and  a  writer." 
VOL.  n.  28 
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In  the  second  pass^^  he  describes  a  contrivance  for 
comfort  in  the  winter. 

"  To-daj  we  have  had  a  squad  of  men  at  work  in  our  tent  We 
have  dug  a  cellar  about  two  feet  down  in  the  ground,  and  have 
scraped  a  deep  bole  ia  one  corner,  with  an  opening  outside  the  tent 
for  a  fireplace  and  chimney.  The  arrangemeDt  is  a  great  sncceas. 
We  have  more  room ;  and  then,  too,  it  ia  a  pleasora,  for  it  is  a 
noreltj,  riAKSXor  r*  ml  tuSufuw^  oae  remembers.  It  is  not  a  bad 
thing  to  be  a  bt>glod7te.  It  is  oUacking  the  very  dtadal  of  death 
and  terror  to  live  in  a  grave  and  boild  a  fire  at  one  end  I  Accwd- 
ing  to  Bayard  Tajlor,  I  shall  take  the  most  luxorious  repou  poa~ 
sible  to-night.  He  somewhere  aillil;  remarks :  '  There  is  no  rest 
more  grateful  tlian  that  we  take  on  the  turf  or  sand,  nan  the  reU 
bdovi  it.'  To  he  sure,  I  do  not  put  much  confidence  in  what  Ira 
says,  for  I  can  testify  that  a  very  mean  straw  mattrasa  even  is  (kc 
preferable  to  the  bare  earth.  Futh  I  there  is  little  to  choose  be- 
tween that  and  a  grave.  Indeed,  the  one  is  oncommonly  iqit  to 
lead  to  the  other.  But,  dear  me,  what  a  jnmble  of  demi^Mina. 
Well,  mother  Earth  and  daddy  Clouds  have  been  bard  at  work  all 
day  turning  Vii^^a  into  a  mortar-bed,  and  the  anny  will  have  to 
stay  in  camp  awhile,  if  it  does  not  wish  to  get  stuck  in  the  mod." 

I  could  wish  to  Bay  Bomething  of  the  tenderness  of  aSeo- 
tion  with  which  he  loved  his  Mends,  and  to  quote  some- 
thing  fix)m  those  words  which  were  a  last  precious  legacj 
to  the  friend  to  whom  they  were  sent,  and  to  whom  be  says 
that  he  understands  him  so  well  tiiat  "  I  don't  know  how, 
it  seems  as  if  I  were  you  somehow."  But  over  that  part  of 
his  loving  nature  and  his  true,  manly  heart  we  will  drop 
the  veil. 

In  the  short  year  of  his  military  life  he  lived  a  lifetime. 
Experience  shows  that  the  war  has  made  men  go  upward 
fast  or  downward  fast ;  but  the  progress  was  fast.  Stanley 
grew  into  maturity.  His  letters  read  like  those  of  a  man  of 
middle  age ;  and  with  this  growth  came  a  child-like  sim- 
plicity and  gentle  trustfulness  which  it  is  now  inespresdh 
bly  pleasant  to  recall. 
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In  the  middle  of  August  his  valise  came  home.  It  con- 
tains one  unfinished  letter  to  that  friend  to  vhom  his  heart 
had  ^Tays  been  open.  Although  mitten  some  months  be- 
fore bis  death,  it  contains  his  last  vorda ;  and  none  could 
be  more  touching.  He  thus  quietly  speaks  of  his  religious 
faith,  that  "  point  which  had  been  settled  long  ago  "  :  — 

**  When  the  lesson  of  sabnussioD  hu  been  so  oompletel;  learned 
that  r^retfiil  thonghts  neoer  steal  into  oar  hearta,  whj  should  we 
&T0  knger?  Is  not  ovr  appointed  work  accomplished  then  7  Tes, 
I  think  I  believe  that  now.  I  think  I  understand  that  sabmission 
is  the  onlj  real  virtne.  I  have  oflea  pnzzled  my  bead  to  get  at 
some  oneddsh  motive  for  being  good,  and  now  I  am  quite  sure  that 

I  reoognize  what  religi(»i  taught kmg  sgo.    I  have  not  got  to 

the  point  from  whicli started  long  jears  ago  by  the  same  road 

that  led thither.    Mine  has  been  longer  and  dnstier  and  more 

perplexing.  I  have  groped  thither  through  Heaven  only  knows 
how  much  of  darkness  and  doubt,  and  soepddsm  almost    Bat  I  am 

quite  cerbun  that  we  are  journeying  now  upon  the  same  track, 

hundreds  of  miles  ahead  and  yet  wondertuUy  near  me  too.    is 

Great  Heart,  I  think,  who  has  oome  baA  to  show  me  the  way. . . .'. 
Ve  must  remember  the  beauljiiil  saying  of  MassQIon :  '  On  n'est 
pas  digne  d'aimer  la  v^it^  quaud  on  pent  umer  qoelque  cliose  plus 
qo'elle.'  ■ 
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FITZHUGH  BIRNEY. 

First  Lieuteaimt  asd  Penn.  Tola.  (Infantrj),  Norember  29,  ISGl  ; 
Gaptun  and  A.  A.  G.  (U.  S.  Tols.),  August  I,  IBS! ;  Uajor,  September 
IS,  1868;  died  at  WaBhington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1B64,  oT disease  o 


FITZHUGH  BIRNEY  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jamea 
G.  Bimey,  the  distingiLifihed  Kentuckian,  who,  bom 
and  bred  a  slaveholder,  emancipated  his  Blares  in  1835,  and, 
in  the  distribution  of  his  father's  estate,  took  the  negroes 
for  his  portion,  that  he  might  set  them  also  free.  When  a 
young  man  he  had  been  Attorney-General  of  Alabama. 
His  ability,  virtue,  and  sacrifices  made  him  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  Party  for  the  Presidency,  in  1844. 

By  a  first  marriage  with  a  relative  of  General  McDowell, 
Mr.  Bimey  had  five  eons  and  one  daughter.  In  1841,  be 
married  Elizabeth  P.  Fitzhugh,  a  daughter  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  an  old  Maryland  family.  Fitzhugh  Bimey 
was  born  at  S^naw,  Michigan,  January  9,  1842.  The 
following  April  bis  parents  removed  to  Bay  City,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  slu^sh  Saginaw  Kiver. 

In  1842,  the  site  of  the  town  had  been  cleared  of  pine 
forests,  but  tiie  only  buildings  yet  erected  were  tlie.  ware- 
house, the  hotel,  and  the  bank.  In  the  hotel  Mr.  Biraey 
and  his  family  temporarily  lodged.  In  the  bank  he  had 
an  office  and  a  Sunday  school.  The  settlement  was  much 
visited  by  the  Ojibway  Indians,  with  whom  the  boy  became 
a  favorite.  The  first  words  he  learned  to  speak  were  in  the 
Lidian  tongue. 

Fitzhugh  was  an  athletic  and  adventurous  chUd.  He 
could  not  remember  when  be  began  to  swim.  Once,  before 
he  was  five  years  old,  having  pushed  out  on  the  river  in  a 
sail-boat  with  two  little  companions,  he  was  discovered  at 
the  helm,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no  danger,  and 
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promising  to  lake  them  ashore  if  they  irotild  "  stop  crjing." 
At  seven,  he  skated  by  moonlight  from  Saginaw  to  Bay 
City,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles. 

At  four  he  had  learned  to  read  well.  From  five  to  eight 
he  was  taught  by  an  excellent  New  England  teacher,  Miss 
Berry  of  Belfast,  He.  Id  September,  1851,  he  was  placed 
in  Theodore  D.  Weld's  family  school  at  BelleTllle,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  he  remained  until,  in  1864,  Mr.  Weld  removed  to 
Eagleswood,  Perth  Amboy.  Hither  Mr.  Bimey  came,  being 
then  in  bad  health,  and  here  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
the  fall  of  1857.  During  these  invalid  years  Fitzhugh  was 
a  nurse  to  him,  ae  tender  and  gentle  as  a  girl. 

He  was  a  thorough  and  ambitious  student.  He  unoon* 
sciously  exerted  over  his  mates  a  powerful  personal  influ- 
ence which  they  were  glad  to  feel  and  acknowledge.  If 
others  rivalled  him  in  some  feats  of  the  play-ground  and 
gynmosium,  none  excelled  in  so  many,  none  threw  over 
all  sports  such  a  fascination  as  he.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
he  had  the  happiness  to  save  the  life  of  a  school-girl  too 
adventuroos  in  learning  to  swim.  She  had  sunk  once ;  the 
tide  was  running  rapidly  to  the  sea.  Without  taking  off 
hat,  coat,  or  shoes,  Fitzhugh,  who  had  watched  her  from 
the  pier,  plunged  in,  seized  her  as  she  rose,  and  supported 
her  till  help  came. 

Among  his  companions  at  this  school  was  one  subsequently 
known  as  General  Llewellyn  F.  Haskell,  whose  rapid  pro* 
motion  was  the  reward  of  equal  talent,  valor,  and  good  for- 
tune. Another  was  that  brave  Quaker,  Captain  Hallock 
Mann,  whose  gallant  rescue  of  General  Kilpatnck  at  Aldie 
Gap,  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  memorable  deeds  of  the  war. 
Kilpatnck  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Mann,  seeing  his 
men  hesitate,  shouted,  "  Are  you  heroes  or  cowards  ?  Fol- 
low me !  Charge ! "  and,  without  looking  bock,  dashed  into 
the  fight.  His  troop,  fired  by  the  example,  rallied,  dis- 
persed the  Confederates,  and  carried  him,  severely  wounded, 
with  the  General,  from  the  field.  Captain  Mann  was  killed 
in  a  subsequent  battle. 
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la  the  Bpring  of  1859,  a  vrestlmg  matcb  with  his  yoang 
friend  Mann  brought  on  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  whidi 
obliged  Fitzhugh  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  entering  collie 
that  year.  The  following  July  be  suled  for  Europe,  amv- 
ing  there  shortly  after  the  peace  of  TiUafrenca.  The  Con- 
tiuent  waa  in  a  ferment ;  and  he  was  sufficiently  well  in- 
formed to  take  an  excited  interest  in  the  qneetions  of  the 
time.  From  a  balcony  on  the  Boulevard,  looking  down  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  he  saw  the  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  of 
the  Emperor  and  the  army  of  Italy.  "  I  suppose  war  is  a 
great  evil,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  so  splendid  that  I  am  half 
sorry  we  can  never  have  one  at  home." 

A  week  later  he  was  in  Ghamouni  in  Savoy.  On  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  hia  party  came  to  a  place  where  two  large 
masses  of  ice,  sloping  towards  each  other,  left  between  them 
a  dangerous  crevasse.  An  Englishman,  named  Haskin,  wmt 
from  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  these  inclined  planes,  intend- 
ing to  cross  it  obliquely  and  join  his  friends  on  an  ice-mound 
St  the  end  of  tiie  opening.  He  was  b^inning  to  slide  help- 
lessly towards  destruction,  when  Fitzhugh  ran  upon  him 
f^m  the  elevation  with  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  both 
along  the  e^e  of  the  abyss  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  it. 
Of  course  the  story  was  told  in  Ghamouni.  Prince  Eun»- 
bert  of  Italy,  a  youth  of  about  the  same  age,  then  vimting 
the  Valley,  sent  an  aid  with  his  compliments ;  and  during 
his  stay  Fitzhugh  was  annoyed  by  the  curioedty  of  travellers 
and  guides. 

He  waa  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  John  Brown's  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  generoaty  of 
the  deed,  but  shocked  by  the  lata!  miscalculation  which 
seemed  almost  to  clothe  it  with  the  attributes  of  crime. 
"  You  condemn,  then,  the  enterprise,  my  son,'*  said  the 
American  Minister  to  him,  "  while  you  justify  John  Brown." 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  he  wrote,  "  I  have  passed 
over  the  scene  of  John  Brown's  adventurous  raid.  He  was 
our  leader,  after  all.  We  shall  finish  bis  work,  and  that 
'perturbed  spirit'  may  rest  in  peace." 
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He  remained  at  Berlin  three  months,  studying  German 
and  music.  His  health  seemed  re-establJBhed ;  he  was  the 
best  skater  on  the  ponds  of  Ihe  Tbier-{;arten.  Once,  a^r 
he  had  performed  an  eroluUon  of  peculiar  grace  and  dex- 
terity, the  crowD-princesB,  Yictorift  of  Prussia,  witnessing  the 
sport  from  her  carriage,  gavte  with  her  own  hands  the  ngnal 
of  applause.  He  was  at  Rome  duiing  the  Carnival ;  in  Paris, 
at  Easter.  He  landed  at  Boston  in  July,  1860,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  entered  Harrard  College  without  conditions. 

Few  allusions  to  pnblio  a£^rs  occur  in  his  letters  from 
Cambridge  during  the  first  term.  Two  days  alter  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he  wrote,  "  If  the  South  is  in  ear- 
nest, I  shall  be  in  the  fight."  But  he  was  ill,  — "  tired  of 
being  sick  every  spring  witb  a  cold."  His  letters  to  hia 
mother  are  now  devoted  by  almost  alternate  sentences  to 
his  health  and  Uie  war. 

"  A  very  little  study  affects  my  bead.  Boaton  ia  splendidly  ex- 
dted.  What  a  horrible  war,  —  fathers  against  ions,  brotbers  against 
brothers!  Yet  the  grass  in  the  College  yard  is  green  and  the 
buds  are  coming  ouL" 

"April  ae. 

"  We  have  ninety  signatnTes  to  a  petition  to  the  Faculty  for  a 
drill-dab  in  our  Class.  If  the  Faculty  refuse,  we  shall  appeal  to 
the  Governor  I" 

"  Apri]  36. 

"Thank  you  for  the  Union  badge  and  the  violets.  Alt  the  stu- 
deols  may  belong  to  the  club  by  getting  permission  of  their  parents 
and  signing  an  agreement  to  obey  all  the  rules.  My  cough  hangs 
oa  as  coughs  will." 

"  April  S8. 

"  Last  evening  Governor  Andrew  sent  a  message  to  President 
Felton,  that,  having  -no  company  ready  to  guard  the  Arsenal  here, 
he  wished  the  students  to  take  charge  of  iL  The  boating  fever  has 
abated ;  everything  ia  fight  now.  Yesterday  was  the  acuirerBary 
of  the  day  when  Washington  first  drew  hia  sword  as  commander  of 
the  American  Army.  An  immense  war  meeting  was  held  under 
the  Washington  elm.  Governor  Banks  spoke,  a  band  played ;  a 
regiment  which  goes  off  Tuesday  paraded.  I  shall  probably  pay 
you  a  short  visit  —  till  I  am  better." 
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He  was  quite  feeble  during  the  most  of  the  summer,  but 
in  August  grew  rapidly  stronger.  On  the  17th  of  August, 
at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Gerritt  Smith,  in  Feterboroof^, 
New  York,  he  received  a  letter  from  his  brother  David,  who 
said,  "  I  am  now  colonel  of  the  regiment  called  *  Biruej's 
Zouaves.'  If  you  can  get  your  mother's  permissioQ,  you 
may  go  with  me  as  lieutenant."  On  the  envelope  is  written 
in  pencil,  "  Would  you  give  me  leave  to  go,  if  I  were  intent 
on  it  ?  "  "  Yes,"  is  the  answer  in  his  mother's  hand,  "  if 
you  were  well," 

At  the  end  of  August,  Fitzhugh,  now  a  Sophomore,  re- 
joined his  Class.    October  27th,  he  wrote :  — 

"  I  have  the  war-fever  again.  That  fight  at  Edward's  Ferry !  — 
in  it  six  from  Harvard  that  I  knew,  or  knew  of,  were  wounded  m 
taken  prisoners.  And  I  am  not  strong  I  I  might  get  along  in  a 
cavalry  re^m«nt.  The  riding  would  do  me  good.  What  if  I  did 
not  get  along  ?    I  should  have  done  what  I  could." 

To  another ;  — 

"  I  must  go  to  the  war.  My  father  sacrificed  all  for  freedom. 
My  brothers  are  already  in  the  field.  Am  I  not  dishoaoring  my 
name  and  the  cause  with  whtdi  it  is  identified  ?  " 

These  refiections  weighed  on  his  spirits.  His  physician 
shut  up  his  books,  secommending  some  active  outof-door 
employment.  November  28,  he  wrote  from  Camp  Graham, 
near  Washington :  "  I  am  now  First  Lieutenant,  Company 

A,  Twenty-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Colonel  David 

B.  Bimey." 

He  was  soon  detached  from  the  reg^ent  for  signal 
duty.  "On  the  battle-field,"  he  wrote,  *'our  position  is 
dangeroiis.  But  the  greater  the  danger,  the  better  the  ser- 
vice." He  acted  on  the  signal  corps  seven  months,  and 
was  considered  one  of  its  three  most  able   and   accurate 


A  friend  once  found  him  on  the  Chickahominy,  with  two 
attendants,  far  from  any  Union  force.    In  this  positioB, 
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very  dangerooB  but  faTorable  for  watching  the  enemy's 
moTemeats,  he  had  been  several  days.  A  hostile  scouting 
party  might  have  come  upon  him  at  any  time  ;  but  the  &d< 
vantages,  he  thought,  overbalanced  the  risk,  and  he  stayed. 

In  February  he  had  an  attack  of  cough  and  fever,  during 
which  he  wrote :  "  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  country. 
Its  situation  saddens  me.  The  war  is  the  price  of  slavery. 
I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  the  price  of  liberty."  He  re- 
turned to  duty  towards  the  middle  of  March,  but  shortly 
fell  sick  again,  and  was  nursed  by  his  mother  till  near  the 
end  of  April.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  was  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Richmond,  at  Yorktown,  bound  for  West  Point  and 
General  McGlellan.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  wrote :  "  Eight 
miles  from  Richmond  !  in  shirtrfileeves,  trying  to  cateh  the 
breeze ;  tanned  quite  brown ;  not  now  the  pale,  thin,  sick 
boy  you  nursed  so  tenderly.  General  Stoneman  and  I  have 
seen  Richmond  from  the  balloon."  May  23.  *'  To-day,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  CMckahominy,  at  last  I  was  under  fire, 
and  do  not  think  I  showed  fear," 

In  the  midst  of  the  seven  days'  battle  at  Richmond,  Lieu- 
tenant Bimey  found  time  to  write  his  mother :  "  The  near- 
est shot  to  me  passed  under  my  arm,  cutting  the  body  and 
sleeve  of  my  coat  and  shirt.  I  was  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fire  at  Mechanicsville.  The  fight  is  still  going  on.  If  any- 
thing happens  to  me,  let  it  console  you  that  I  am  doing  my 
duty  in  a  just  cause.  You  will  not  be  the  only  sad  one." 
General  William  Simey  gives  a  picture  of  him  in  this  bat- 
tle :  "In  the  afternoon  of  the  disastrous  affair  of  Gaines's 
Hill,  as  my  regiment  was  marching  into  the  fight,  I  met 
EHtzhugh.  '  Ah,  brother  Will,'  he  cried,  '  we  have  the 
Rebels  this  time  ! '  '  What  makes  you  think  so  ? '  sud  I, 
'  it  looks  the  other  way  to  me,'  '  They  say  so  at  head-quar- 
ters,' he  answered,  *  and  I  know  they  are  in  high  spirits 
about  it.  They  say  we  shall  bag  at  least  ten  thousand.' 
In  a  few  hours  the  Rebels  had  bagged  many  of  us,  myself 
among  the  number," 
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Colonel  David  B.  Bimey  having  become  Brigadier-Oeo- 
eml,  Lieutenant  Biraey  vrote,  "  I  hope  soon  to  be  broUier's 
Aid."  August  1, 1862,  he  was  commissioned  ae  "  Assistant 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Second  Brigade,  of  Kearney's  di- 
vision, with  the  rank  of  Captain."  He  added  to  the  duties 
of  this  position  those  of  Aid  in  the  field.  "  His  detirerj' 
of  orders  under  fire  was  clear,  concise,  and  correct." 

In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Bun,  Captain  Bimey's 
ctdlarlxme  was  broken  by  the  Mling  of  his  horse.  This 
was  the  only  hart  he  received  in  two  years  and  a  half  of 
dangerous  service,  daring  which  he  participated  in  more 
than  twenty  ei^^^ements. 

After  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  wrote :  — 

"  Toll  at  homo  muet  sufier  more  from  anxie^  than  we  Ao  from 
cold,  ezpoBore,  and  battle.  It  was  hard  for  you  to  know  that  eo 
fierce  a  fight  was  ra^g,  and  that  we  three  were  in  the  hottest  of 
it.  You  uk  me  how  I  felt  There  u  intense  excilemeDt  as  the 
tide  of  battle  ebb*  and  flows.  If  one's  own  party  are  adrandng, 
there  is  a  glow  of  exultation  ;  if  retreating,  a  passion  ta  turn  the 
enemy  back.  T  was  so  the  other  day  when  Meade's  Pemisylrania 
Beserves,  to  which  we  were  snpport,  advanced  in  a  long,  magnifi- 
cent line  of  battle,  as  if  on  parade.  All  was  qniet  when  they 
started,  bat  in  an  instant  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  mos- 
ketry  were  deafening.  Twenty  roinotee  it  lasted.  Then  frnn  the 
woods  directly  in  front  of  ns  came  oat  a  shattered  mass  of  tnwpa 
in  perfect  disorder.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  could  have  died  a  hun- 
dred deaths  to  tarn  the  scale^ ....  One  of  our  colonels  well  de- 
scribes our  position  that  day,  '  The  Bebets  were  in  the  boxes  and 
we  in  the  pit.'  It  was  a  Boman  amphitheatre,  and  we  were  the 
poor  beasts  exposed  on  the  arena." 

"April  as,  I8W 

"  We  expect  a  great  battle  all  aronnd  fVedericksbarg.  SboaM 
I  fall,  remember  the  cause  I  am  fighting  for,  and  (jrget  your  grie^ 
in  consoling  others.  Qui  will  protect  me.  Tour  beaatifai  flowera 
will  be  in  my  pocket." 

"lUys. 

"In  the  field,  CbanoellorBville.    I  am  safe.    My  hwse  Prinoe 
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ms  shot  in  the  leg.    He  threw  me  ofi^  Tanished  in  the  wu^sloud, 
and  I  have  not  leen  him  Bince. 

"  So  you  wondered  what  the  same  moon  shone  on  that  night  by 
the  BappahanDOck.  On  the  Third  Army  Corps,  cut  off  (nm  the 
rest  of  the  army,  massed  on  the  field,  its  lines  of  battle  &dDg  both 
ways,  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear ;  pickets  all  around  us,  fbr  we  knew 
not  whence  the  attack  might  oome ;  our  brigade  lying  behind  the  bat- 
teriee  as  support  in  case  of  attack ;  the  other  two  brigades  moving 
silently  forwards  into  the  black  woods.  A  stillness  like  that  of  the 
grave !  Suddenly  a  crash  of  musketry  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
fierce  opening  of  cannon  I  This  was  half  an  hour  before  midnight. 
In  fifleen  minntes  all  was  over,  and  the  bright,  beantiinl  moon 
shone  on  the  piles  of  the  dead  and  dying." 

"MsyU. 

"Although  the  General  is  mj  brother,  I  mnat  praise  him.  I 
have  tried  to  do  my  duly  fbr  his  sake.  Satnrday  night,  after  we 
had  made  the  ni^t  attack  in  which  StonewaU  Jackson  was  killed 
and  Kearney  avenged,  he  had  no  blankets.  I  got  him  one,  and  we 
lay  down  together  and  slept.  It  was  pleasant  for  us  both  to  be 
there  unharmed.  The  next  day  I  was  sitting  by  his  side  on  horse- 
back, when  a  shell  exploded  close  to  ns.  A  piece  passing  under 
my  ana  struck  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  belt." 

July  6,  he  wrote  from  Qettysbui^ :  — 

"Yesterday  our  band  played  the  national  aire  amid  the  shonta  of 
a  victorious  army." 

The  promotion  of  hie  brother  David  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
GeDeral  wae  followed  hj  the  promotion  of  Captain  Bimey. 
His  commission  as  Assistant  Ai^utant-General,  with  the 
rank  of  Miyor,  is  dated  September  15, 1868. 

November  80,  he  sent  a  pencilled  note  from  Mine 
Bun :  "  We  assault  the  enemy's  works  at  eight,  a.  m.  We 
are  to  charge  up  an  open  slope  half  a  mile  long."  Decem- 
ber 3.  "  Back  at  Brandy  Station.  No  defeat,  but  di^race- 
ful  ilulure." 

On  Christmas-day,  1868,  Miyor  Bimey  married  Laura, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  Strattan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, —  a  lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  when  both 
were  pupils  at  E^leswood.    It  is  harder  for  him  "now  to 
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be  B.V&J  from  home  than  it  ever  has  been  before,"  but  be 
Trill  "  stay  till  the  good  work  is  done." 

In  April  he  says :  — 

"Since  my  marriage  life  Beema  to  me  doubly  predoos  and 
doably  nncerlain.  I  need  more  than  ever  tnie  Christian  rengna- 
tion  to  bear  with  compoeure  whatever  lob  I  glory  in  being  the 
Boldier  of  a  noble  cause.  If  it  k  God's  will  that  I M,  —  well,  I 
do  not  complain." 

From  Chancellorsrille,  May  4th,  he  writes :  "  WiUi  what 
btimiliation  we  left  this  place  &  year  ago  to-day!  The 
graves  are  very  many.  Violete  do  what  they  can  to  cheer 
the  desolation." 

Through  the  spring  of  1864  he  sufiered  from  cold  and 
'  cough ;  towards  the  end  of  May  it  became  evident  that  he 
was  breaking  down.  The  General's  confidence  in  him  in- 
vited constant  over-ezerdon.  He  was  too  sensitive  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  assistance  of  his  friends.  He  positively 
refused  to  go  on  the  sick-list, "  when  so  many  able-bodied 
men  were  shirking  their  duty."  He  "  determined  to  stay 
with  the  old  red  diamond  "  (the  division  badge)  *<  till  it 
reached  Richmond,  or  die  on  the  road."  The  last  two 
days  of  May  he  suffered  severely  from  want  of  sleep,  ooi^ 
ing  violently  whenever  he  lay  down.  Unwillingly  he  al- 
lowed his  tentrmate  to  hold  him  in  his  arms  that  be  might 
rest.  All  this  time,  studiously  concealing  his  condition  as 
&r  as  possible,  he  performed  his  official  labors.  June  2d, 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  "  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  to  ^ve  up  du^ 
for  a  day  or  two.  Nothing  but  a  spasmodic  cough."  It 
was  pneumonia.  June  5th  he  wrote,  on  board  the  steamer, 
"  Here  I  am  on  my  way  to  you,  —  not  wounded.  I  shall 
rest  a  day  in  Washington,  at  Duddington."  (Doddington 
is  the  old  Carroll  mansion,  still  inhabited  by  members  of 
the  Carroll  family,  cousins  of  Miyor  Birney's  mother.)  He 
reached  Duddington  on  the  6th  of  June.  Though  very 
nek  and  travel-worn,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  tde- 
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graphic  mesa^e3  that  summonod  hia  vife  and  mother  to 
his  side.  He  bore  his  i^ysical  sufferings  with  cheerfulness 
and  patience,  and  looked  forward  with  resignation  to  the 
end ;  bat  he  showed  s  soldier's  sensitiveness  at  dying  of 
disease.  The  day  he  died  he  said  to  a  wounded  cousin, 
"  I  wish  I  had  that  bullet  through  mj  body."  Once  he 
asked,  musingly,  "  Who  will  care  for  mother  now  ?  "  An 
hour  after  his  death  came  the  invitation  to  attend  the  exer- 
cises of  his  Class-day  at  Cambridge.  It  was  the  17th  of 
Juno,  1864, — the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Fitzhugh  Bimey  was  an  uncommonly  handsome  man^ 
tall,  Athletic,  and  apparently  robust,  but  unable  to  endure 
long-continued  hardship  and  exposure.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent horseman  and  a  passionate  hunter.  He  never  got 
lost  i  his  knowledge  of  place  was  instinctive  and  unerring, 
like  an  Indian's.  Courage,  truUifulness,  and  generosity, 
which  distinguished  his  boyhood,  were  yet  more  conspic- 
uous ornaments  of  his  brief  manhood.  He  was  alwajrs 
helping  others  ;  but  others  rarely  found  it  possible  to  help 
him.  The  gentleness  of  his  manners  veiled  from  most  ob- 
servers the  singular  decision  of  his  character.  He  was  little 
influenced  by  tlie  opinions  of  others  ;  but,  having  formed  his 
own,  he  adhered  to  them  without  obtrusion  or  argument. 
Genial  in  temper,  fond  of  society  and  mirth,  he  maintained 
strictly  temperate  habits.  When  the  circle  of  his  friends  was 
hilarious  vrith  wine  and  revel,  this  boy  with  the  beardless 
chin  and  the  steady,  brown  eyes,  the  gayest  of  the  company, 
was  never  flashed.  Qenuine  self-respect  and  principles  deep- 
ly implanted  kept  him  pure  amid  the  extraordinary  tempta- 
tions to  which  his  beauty,  kindness,  and  universal  popular^ 
ity  exposed  him.  Thus  richly  endowed  with  bright  Uni- 
ties and  instinctive  virtues,  still  further, recommended  by 
the  charm  of  flne  demeanor,  of  him  the  impartial  judg- 
ment becomes  spontaneous  pruse. 

He  was  buried  by  his  father's  side  at  Hampton,  the  old 
homestead  of  the  Fitzhughs,  near    Geneseo,  Livingston 
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County,  Nev  York.  A  posthamooB  daoghtor,  born  in  No- 
vember, beara  bis  name. 

Of  tbe  five  sons  of  James  G.  Bimey  tiding  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Tar,  four  entered  the  Unioii  Army,  of  Thom 
three  died  in  the  service.    Nobleue  (Mige. 

Major-General  David  B.  Bimey,  lcfa%  commander  of  die 
&mou8  Kearney's  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  von  a  battie,  Octoiier 
7, 1864,  and  died  eleven  daya  after,  in  Philadelphia. 

Brigadier-General  WUliam  Bimey,  as  Inspector-General 
of  Colored  Troops  in  Maiyland  and  at  Washington,  sent 
aeven  thousand  into  the  field.  He  served  with  distinctim 
in  Florida,  and  was  in  Virginia,  commanding  the  Third 
Division,  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  at  tbe  tune  of  tbe  surrender 
of  Lee. 

Lieutenant  Dion  Bimey  died  of  exposure  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862. 

By  bis  father,  Major  Fitzhugh  Bimey  was  firslHwnsin  of 
the  Confederate  G^eral  Humphrey  Marshall;  by  his 
mother,  a  more  distant  relative  of  the  Confederate  General 
I^tzhugh  Lee. 
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EDWARD  CHAPIN. 

PriTftta  iSth  Hm>.  T<^  (lobnti;),  Aogiut  6,  18G2j  Setgeaot;  died 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Aoguat  1,  186S,  of  wounds  received  at  G^tt^borg, 
P».,  July  2. 

EDWARD  CHAFIN,  Bon  of  Nicholas  Bajlis  and  Mar- 
garet (Fletcher)  Ohapin,  was  bom  at  White  Pigeon, 
Michigan,  Hay  Id,  1841.  He  was  the  youngest  eon  in  a 
bmily  of  four  eons  aitd  four  daughters.  His  father  and 
motilier  vera  both  bom  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
— bis  &ther  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  and  liis  mother  in  Xordi- 
bridge  ;  and  his  ancestors  on  his  Other's  side,  for  seven  gen- 
erations, were  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and 'directly  de- 
eceoded  from  Deacon  Samuel  Chiq)in,  who  came  from  Eng- 
land  about  the  year  1640. 

His  parents  removed  to  Michigan  in  September,  18S1 ; 
and  at  White  Pigeon  in  that  State  his  father  died  the  6th 
of  July,*  1845.  In  September  of  the  same  year  his  wid- 
owed mother,  with  her  two  youngest  sons,  returned  to  her 
father's  home  at  Whitdnsville,  iu  the  town  of  Northbridge. 
The  next  summer  Edward  Chapin  began  to  attend  the 
district  school  in  Whitinsrille ;  and  he  completed  his  pre- 
paration for  college  at  the  academies  ia  Plympton  and  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts.  In  September,  1860,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Freshman  Glass  of  Harvard  University. 

In  July,  1862,  at  the  end  of  his  Sophomore  year,  he  went 
home  for  the  college  vacation.  Soon  after,  at  the  close  of 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  came  a  call  for  more  men,  to  fill 
up  our  armies,  Chapin  determined  to  enter  the  service, 
and  accordingly  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Fifteenth  Mas- 
sacfausetts  Volunteers. 

On  August  6, 1862,  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  — 

"  I  have  this  day  Bolemnly  swom  to  bear  trae  and  faithful  alle- 
fianca  to  the  Uoited  States,  and  to  assist  in  muntainiug  its  laws 
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kgUDBt  all  its  eoeiuies.  I  un  now  in  the  aeirice  Hnd  under  the  pay 
of  '  Uucl«  Sun,'  u  B  private  in  Companj'  H,  Fifteenth  Hassachu- 
setts  Begiment  After  bidding  good  by  to  the  dear  ones  at  home, 
Ira  PaiUs,  Henry  Ainsworth,  and  I  came  np  to  Worcester  and 
were  swoni  into  the  service  of  the  Unil«d  States." 

In  this  same  company  were  three  coasins  of  Chapin's 
from  WhitinsTille,  —  Samuel,  James,  and  Geoi^  Fletcher, 
three  brothers,  vho  are  Beveral  times  mentioaed  in  this 
sketch  in  the  extracts  from  Chapin's  diary  and  letters.  On 
the  13th  of  August  the  recruits  left  Camp  Cameron  in 
Cambridge,  to  join  their  respective  regiments  in  the  field. 
On  the  14th  they  arrived  in  New  York,  and  on  the  15th 
were  embarked  on  board  the  Steamship  Catawba  for  For- 
tress Monroe,  where  they  arrived  next  day. 

Here  the  news  came  that  McGlellan  had  evacuated  Har- 
rison's Landing.  Accordingly  the  recmits  remained  at 
Camp  Hamilton,  near  the  fort,  till  the  24th,  when  they 
marched  to  Newport  News,  where  the  recruits  for  the 
Fifteenth  joined  that  regiment,  and  were  distributed  into 
their  respective  companies.  On  the  23d  the  regiment  was 
embarked  on  board  the  transport  MisBissippi,  and  it  arrircd 
at  Alexandria  on  the  28th.  Soon  afterwards  the  recruits 
receiTed  their  arms  and  equipments,  and  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment  marched  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfax. 

The  Rebels  were  now  advancing  with  a  strong  force  into 
Maryland,  and  our  army  was  ordered  into  that  State  to 
meet  them.  The  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac by  tbe  Chain  Bridge,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Ghapin 
gives  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  September  17,  his  experi- 
ence in  that  battle. 

"  "We  were  called  at  half  past  two,  a.  m,  and  ordered  to  be  naij 
to  move  at  daybreak ;  but  it  was  seven  o'clock  before  we  leA  caiii[k 
We  forded  the  AnUelam  Creek,  and  crossed  the  fields  in  tbe  direc- 
tdoQ  of  the  enemy.  Our  artillery  kept  up  a  continual  firing  from 
the  oppoute  aide  of  the  creek,  and  were  replied  to  by  the  eneisy. 
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We  halted  beside  a  fiance,  and  hj  the  left  flank  snd  over  waa  the 
irotlE  (rf  a  minnte.  At  thia  place  the  Rebels  threv  some  shells 
among  our  generals ;  one  of  the  recruita,  Shoules,  waa  lulled  in- 
stantljr.  Double-quick,  and  we  were  soon  ahead  of  this  piece  of 
gnmnd.  It  was  very  hard  ttaveUing  over  ploughed  ground,  and 
that,  blether  with  the  exertion  of  keeping  in  line,  tired  me  veiy 
much.  The  shells  oonliiiued  to  follow  ns,  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  the  Bebe  could  see  all  our  moTemenIa  from  where  thej  stood. 
We  passed  by  a  stone  house  and  boro  which  were  used  aa  a  hoepi> 
tal,  and  entered  the  woods.  Here  the  broken  guns,  the  dead  and 
dying  of  onr  men,  showed  plainly  that  the  battle  had  raged  but  a 
short  time  before. 

"  In  front  of  these  woods  was  an  open  field  where  the  Rebels  had 
formed  their  line  of  battle.  In  this  lot  the  enemy  lay  thickly.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  third  man  must  have  fallen  before  the  aim 
of  our  men.  We  passed  over  this  line,  and  I  suppose  my  heart 
was  hardened  by  the  excitement ;  for  I  could  look  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  iadifference.  We  obliqued  to  the  right,  and  soon  saw  a 
body  of  our  troops  lying  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  who  received  a 
volley  as  we  came  in  sighL  We  marched  into  the  woods  in  great 
disorder ;  and  before  we  had  time  to  form  a  line  of  battle,  the  bul- 
lets flew  like  hailstones,  and  many  a  brave  comrade  hud  down  his 
arms  and  went  to  a  soldier's  reward.  I  saw  Murphy  as  he  died ; 
Hayden  lay  beside  him,  and  a  third  was  at  my  feeL  I  loaded  and 
flred  as  fast  as  I  could,  but  aimed  at  something  every  time ;  for  I 
was  not  BO  excited  but  that  I  knew  all  that  was  going  on,  and  real- 
ized my  situation.  We  were  on  a  rise  in  the  ground,  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  in  fiill  view  of  the  enemy,  who  lay  below  us  in  a  cornfield. 
They  fired  in  deadly  voUeys,  and  the  bullets  flew  thick  and  fast 
Georgy  [his  cousin,  George  Fletcher,  mentioned  above]  was  struck 
andalightly  wounded  in  the  first  Sre,in  the  lip;  another  ball  passed 
through  his  breast-eoat-pocket.  One  ball  struck  my  gun  and  tore 
the  wood  as  I  was  putting  on  a  cap,  but  passed  by  withont  touching 
me.  We  remiuned  in  this  place  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the 
officers  said,  though  certiu'nly  it  did  not  seem  more  than  flfteen 
minutes,  when  we  had  orders  to  cease  firing.  Just  at  this  time  a 
ball  passed  through  Jimmy  [his  cousin,  James  Fletcher],  just  be- 
tween the  eyes,  kiUiog'  bim  instantly.    He  bad  stood  there,  bearing 
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op  bnvely  and  doing  his  datj  noblj  during  the  wbole  fight ;  and 
then,  just  u  he  hod  almost  flnisbed  his  work,  he  died.  Sam  and 
Georgy  stei^ied  up  to  him,  but  seeing  that  he  ma  gone  thej  left 
him.  I  saw  him  joat  bef<»e  he  fell  and  jnat  after,  hot  did  not  ne 
him  &1L  I  gtood  the  third  from  him  back  and  to  the  left  c£  Ed 
Tamier;  Sam  Balchder  fell  nearby,  and  Ike  Marehall  was  also  left 
there.  The  Bebela  flanked  ns,  and  made  it  aheolntel;  neoeaaaiy  for 
us  to  retire.  I  did  not  see  tnanj  tA  the  boys,  and  tried  to  keep 
with  one  or  two,  but  when  I  got  back  to  a  house  osed  as  a  hospital 
I  lost  si^t  of  them  alL  As  we  were  &Uing  back  it  Heemed  u 
though  the  balls  flew  thicker  than  before ;  but  perhaps  I  noticed 
them  m(»^  I  gave  nearly  all  my  water  to  a  man  wounded  throagh 
the  loDgB,  and  oh,  how  eagerly  he  grasped  my  canteen  as  I  knelt 
down  by  his  side  I 

"  I  went  back,  trying  to  find  our  men,  but  not  seeing  any  except 
Dunn,  I  went  back  to  the  house  that  we  passed  io  the  morning  and 
got  some  water,  and  I  never  found  any  that  tasted  better  than  at 
that  moment.  I  then  found  Dizou  and  a  few  of  the  boys;  bat 
none  knew  where  the  r«^;iment  lay.  We  went  back  towards  the 
battle-field,  and  after  some  inquiries  we  found  the  brigade ;  there 
were  thirteen  of  the  company  present  of  sixty-three  who  had  gose 
out  with  us  in  the  monung. ....  We  went  in  with  five  hundred 
and  seventy-four  men,  and  now  number  two  hundred  and  fifiy. 
Four  commissioned  officers  were  killed  and  five  wounded." 

Soon  after  the  battie  of  Autietam  tlie  Fifteenth  Regiment 
moved  with  our  army  towards  the  Potomac,  and  forded  the 
river  near  Harper's  Ferry.  The  army  remained  in  camp  at 
or  near  Bolivar  Heighta  till  about  the  middle  of  Xorember, 
when  it  moTed  to  Falmouth,  opposite  to  Fredericksburg,  and 
there  went  into  camp.  In  the  first  FrederickEburg  battle 
Gha[nn'8  regiment  was  in  the  reserve.  The  Fifteenth  Mas- 
sachusetts at  that  time  was  in  the  Second  Division,  Second 
Corps ;  General  Hancock  commanding  the  corps,  and  Glen- 
eral  Gibbon  the  division.  The  refpment  crossed  over  the 
river  on  the  first  day  (December  11),  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  passed  the  Uigbt  under  the  river's  bank.  Early  the  next 
morning  it  advanced  without  opposition  into  the  cil;  of 
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Fredericksburg,  aod  during  the  following  night  vas  out  on 
picket  duty.  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  dated  December  19, 
1862,  he  thus  narrates  the  farther  part  taken  by  hia  regi- 
ment in  the  battle :  — 

"Abont  half  past  «igbt  (i»  ^^  morning  <^  December  IStb), 
heavy  firing,  both  nnuketry  and  artillery,  hegan  on  the  left  of  the 
line,  and  the  haltle  had  in  reality  commenced.  The  Fifteenth  fell 
in  and  was  rapidly  marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  about  two 
o'clock,  p.  M.  As  we  were  passicg  through  one  of  the  streets, 
erath  came  a  shell  through  a  building  a  few  feet  in  front,  and  burst- 
ing killed  the  doctor  and  one  of  onr  company,  severely  wounding 
others.  Another  compliment  of  the  same  sort  was  paid  us  a  few 
minutes  after,  and  we  started  double-quick  for  the  battle-field. 
The  U^or  was  soon  after  wounded,  and  we  took  up  onr  positioa 
behind  a  hill  as  a  reserve.  During  all  this  time  the  firing  had  been 
terrific ;  and  as  we  saw  regiment  after  regiment  advance  over  the 
hill  behind  which  we  lay,  and  stKoe  of  them  oome  falling  back  in 
disorder,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  mnrderoos  fire  of  the  eoemy, 
our  heartd  almost  failed  us.  Twice  the  Eighteenth  Massachusetts 
made  a  charge  upon  their  works,  and  twice  were  driven  back,  cut 
almost  to  pieces.  Thus  the  battle  raged  until  about  five  o'clock, 
when  we  saw  a  long  column  of  men  coming  into  the  fighL  Cbeer 
after  cheer  went  up,  and  they  advanced  boldly  over  the  hill,  and  we 
surely  thought  that  the  day  would  then  be  ours.  The  firing  thea 
became,  if  poedble,  more  terrible  than  before,  and  to  our  dismay 
the  troops  came  falling  back;  some  of  them  without  hats,  gnna, 
or  anything  else.  Then  the  Fifteenth  advanced  to  the  second  line, 
and  on  the  plua  where  the  battle  had  raged.  Darkness  came  on, 
and  the  battle  ceased.  As  we  filed  into  line  and  lay  down,  we 
received  a  volley ;  but  it  was  too  high,  and  but  few  were  injured. 
We  lay  out  tai  picket  again  that  night  until  one  o'clock.  I  sbaU 
long  remember  those  hours.  They  did  seem  long,  as  men 
wounded  and  dying  called  for  help  when  we  could  not  assist 
them." 

At  some  time  during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1863,  Cha- 
pin  became  Orderly  Sergeant  of  his  company,  of  which  his 
cousin,  Samuel  Fletcher  (mentioned  above),  was  then  First 
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Lieutenant.  During  the  vinter  and  following  spring  our 
armj  remained  in  camp  near  Falmouth,  until  the  battle  of 
ChancellorBTille,  in  vhich  the  regiment  was  agun  in  the 
reserve.  The  army  remained  in  the  camp  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg until  the  enemy,  in  June,  1863,  began  their 
movement  north  into  Maryland,  when  our  forces  left  their 
camp,  and  by  long  and  sultry  marches,  by  way  of  Dumfries 
and  Fairfax  Station,  advanced  into  Maryland,  and  finally 
met  and  conquered  the  Bebels  at  (Jettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 
In  this  battle  Ghapin  received  the  wounds  which  eventually 
proved  mortal. 

He  was  wounded  as  the  fifteenth  Be^ment,  driven  in  by 
the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  was  retreating  across  an 
open  field.  The  first  shot  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and 
while  lying  on  the  field  be  was  shot  twice  again, — once  in 
the  left  thigh  and  a  secoud  time  in  the  right  knee.  He  lay 
on  the  field  of  battle  from  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  when 
he  was  first  wounded,  till  Sunday,  the  5tb,  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newton  University  Hospital,  Baltimore.  July 
8th  he  wHote  to  his  mother  fit>m  the  hospital  at  Baltimore, 
informing  her  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  was  then  in 
the  hospital.  This  letter  is  here  given  almost  entire,  as  it 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  showing  as  it  does  bis  cour- 
age and  cheerfulness,  and  that  tender  regard  and  love  for 
his  widowed  mother  which  leads  him  to  underestimate  Uie 
danger  of  his  wounds,  lest  she  should  be  unduly  ansious 
for  his  safety.  The  letter  is  written  with  a  pencil,  and  the 
characters  are  bo  faint  as  to  be  almost  illegible.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could  write  at  all ;  be 
could  not  sit  up,  neither  could  he  draw  up  his  limbs  to  rest 
his  paper  upon,  and  he  could  only  write  a  few  lines  at  a 
time:  — 

"Baliimou,  Jnly  e,  I86S. 

wMt  deae  Motbeb,  —  We  left  UnioD  Town  the  Ist  of  July, 
and  readied  Gettysborg  about  nine,  p.  u.  Early  Thnradaj  morn- 
ing we  marched  to  the  battle-fleld,  and  lay  in  line  till  a 
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A  litdfl  before  three,  p.  k.,  the  batteriee  on  both  aides  opened,  and 
the  Fifteenth  then  took  its  pontion  Rirtber  in  front  and  behind  a 
fence.  Here  we  lay  for  about  an  honr  and  a  hal^  liBtening  to  aod 
watching  the  fight  going  on  to  the  left.  About  five  o'clock  our 
■kinnishen  were  driv«i  in.  The  Seoond  New  York  Begiment,  on 
our  left,  was  flanked  b;  the  BebeU,  and  feU  back.  The  Fifteenth 
followed  them,  and  then  the  men  b^ao  to  fall.  We  had  to  crou 
■a  open,  level  plain  about  three  hundred  yarda  wide  before  reach- 
ing any  place  of  shelter.  While  crossing  this  the  enemy  were  ad- 
TB&cing  and  pouring  into  us  a  heavy  flre.  I  fell  just  about  tan 
yards  from  the  wall,  on  the  back  of  the  field ;  the  enemy  passed 
over  me,  bat  very  few  vS  them  returned.  While  lying  there  the 
huUets  came  from  every  Erection,  and  the  wonder  is  that  I  was  not 
killed.  The  first  ball  struck  me  in  the  right  knee  and  brought  me 
to  the  ground.  As  I  lay  there,  another  stmck  me  again  in  the  right 
knee  and  passed  ont  at  the  same  place  as  the  first  one.  A  spher- 
ical-case shot  entered  my  left  thi^  and  hip  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  joint,  and  I  had  it  cut  out  and  now  have  it  in  my  possea- 
Hoa.  I  am  too  tired  to  write  much  more.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  my 
journey  to  Ihia  hoepitsL  Suffice  it  to  eay  that  I  only  reached  this 
plaoe  last  ni^t,  the  7th.  Of  coarse  I  have  su&ered  some  in  the 
mean  time.  My  wonnds  are  doing  finely,  and  I  shall  soon  be  able 
to  walk  with  cratches.  I  was  fortunate  in  not  having  any  bonea 
broken.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  my  wounds ;  so  do  not  be 
anxious  about  me.  I  have  received  every  kindness  and  attention 
since  I  came  into  this  city,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  am  in  good 
hands.  The  Lieutenant  [Lieutenant  Fletcher]  was  wounded  at 
the  same  time  I  was,  —  shot  through  the  head.  The  doctor  said  he 
could  not  live ;  but  when  I  last  saw  him,  day  before  yesterday,  he 
was  looking  much  better,  and  I  am  confident  he  will,  with  good 
care,  recover.  At  all  events  his  old  love  of  fun  has  not  left  him,  for 
he  made  my  sides  ache  with  laughing. 

"  Glorious  news  from  'Vickshnrg,  la  n't  it  7  Much  love  to  aU. 
Send  your  letter  as  this  letter  is  headed.  Have  n't  heard  from  any 
one  aiooe  the  19th  of  Jnne. 

"  Ever  your  afieotioaate  son, 

"Ed." 

His  Tounds,  though  serere,  -were  not  considered  danger- 
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ous  at  first,  BJid  Tere  not  bo  reported  by  the  surgeons.  Bat 
towards  the  end  of  Julj  his  case  became  very  critical,  and 
his  friends,  learning  of  his  failing  strength,  hastened  to  be 
vith  him.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  to  save  his  life 
amputation  of  the  right  leg  must  be  made.  Amputation 
accordingly  took  place,  but  he  survived  the  operation  but  a 
few  hours,  dying  the  next  morning,  August  1, 1863. 

His  mother  and  broHier  were  with  him  during  the  last 
two  days  of  his  life,  and  in  this  brief  interview  were  cheered 
by  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  Saviour,  and  his  assurances 
that  he  felt  not  the  least  regret  that  fae  had  given  himself 
to  his  country.  His  funeral  took  place  from  the  house  of 
bis  grandfather  (Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.),  in  Wbitinsville, 
from  whose  dwelling  two  other  grandsons  who  fell  in  battle 
within  that  year  had  been  borne  to  their  graves,  while  two 
others  were  there  yet  sufiering  from  wounds  receired  in 
batUe. 

Any  sketch  of  Edward  Chapin  which  omitted  to  notice 
his  religious  character  would  be  essentially'  incomplete. 
He  early  became  a  professed  disciple  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  proved  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of 
bis  belief  by  his  consistent  Christian  walk  and  conversatiim. 
In  the  hour  of  death  his  faith  and  hope  did  not  fail  him. 
A  friend,  writing  of  his  last  hours,  says :  — 

"  He  met  death,  not  only  with  entire  resignation,  but  ^parently 
with  triumph.  A  few  hoan  before  his  depaiinre  he  engaged  in 
audible  prayer,  which  was  listened  to  with  deep  emodrai  by  the 
hospital  attendanta  and  the  wounded  men  about  him.  He  ptayed 
fi)r  the  ani^geons  of  the  hoepital,  for  the  nurses,  lor  the  uck  and 
Bulling  men,  for  the  soldiers  in  the  army,  for  his  country  that  it 
might  be  delivered  from  its  dangers,  and  for  himself  that  he  mi^t 
be  folly  prepared  for  the  change  before  him." 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  height,  strongly  built,  with 
broad  shoulders  and  full  chest.  His  features  were  r^olar; 
his  hfur  and  eyes  were  light ;  his  mouth  well  shaped,  with 
his  lips  firmly  shutting ;  bis  whole  face  indicating  a  firm  and 
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resolute  character.  Ghapin  was  modeBt  and  onoBsaming  in 
bis  majmerB,  and  perhaps  somewhat  reserved  in  his  demeanor 
towards  strangers,  bat  thoroughly  manly  and  independent 
in  spirit.  He  usually  held  a  high  rank  in  his  Class,  whether 
in  College  or  at  the  Academy ;  but  he  was  a  careful  and 
thorough  scholar,  rather  than  a  showy  one.  As  a  soldier 
he  was  resolute,  patient,  and  faithful ;  thoroughly  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  and  unwa- 
vering in  his  confidence  in  its  success. 
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FRANCIS  WELCH  CROWNINSHIELD. 

Second  Lieatanuit  Sd  Mub.  Tda.  (Inftnby),  Deoember  25,  1861 ; 
Fim  Lieatenuit,  Augnat  10,  1862;  CKptun,  Harali  80, 1863;  moatered 
oat,  July  14,  I86fi ;  died  Mar  Sl<  ^^BG,  of  diaeaae  contncted  in  the  ser- 


FBANCIS  WELCH  CROWNINSHIELD  was  bom  in 
Boston,  May  12, 1843,  the  son  of  Edvard  Aagnstas 
and  Caroline  Maria  (Welch)  Croiminshield.  Never  a  robost 
child,  he  yet  ires  not  absolately  delicate,  thoagh  broo^t 
near  death  in  boyhood  by  two  sucoessiTe  fevers.  In  1866  he 
accompanied  hia  father,  vho  vas  at  this  time  rather  an  in- 
valid, to  Europe,  —  having  for  the  three  years  previous  at- 
tended the  public  Latin  School  in  Boston.  They  passed  one 
Tinter  at  Pau,  and  another  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  return- 
ing home  in  1858.  Frank  inunediately  resumed  his  stud- 
ies at  the  Latin  School,  remaining  there  untiP  July,  1860, 
vhen  he  entered  Ebrvard  College  as  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class. 

Previous  to  this  he  had  thrice  broken  an  arm  and  once  a 
leg ;  but  these  accidents,  like  the  fevers  already  mentioned, 
had  not  affected  his  general  health.  At  this  time  he  was 
tall  and  slender,  with  small  and  delicate  features,  a  fair 
complexion,  and  light  blue  eyes.  He  was  not  muscular, 
but  he  was  the  possessor  of  great  nervons  strength.  What- 
ever he  did,  he  did  with  hia  whole  soul,  seeming  to  forget 
himself  in  what  be  had  undertaken ;  and  it  was  only  when 
that  was  accomplished  that  he  appreciated  his  own  exei^ 
tions.  He  was  of  enthusiastio  temperament ;  and  Uiis  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  his  character,  so  often  and  so  fully  dis- 
played in  his  army  life,  was  very  noticeable  in  his  short 
college  career.  His  enthusiasm  was  not  seen,  but  rather 
felt ;  it  did  not  show  itself  in  hasty  action,  but  rather  Ihr- 
nished  strength  for  protracted  effort.    He  was  not  a  sta- 
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dent,  for  he  was  not  fond  of  study ;  his  temperament  was 
too  ardent ;  he  was  too  eager  for  action  to  be  content  with 
quiet  reading  and  reflection.  His  college  life,  however, 
was  very  pleasant,  and  he  made  many  warm  friends  during 
the  short  year  he  spent  in  Cambridge.  Among  these  was 
George  Washington,  a  grand-nephew  of  the  first  President, 
and,  curiously  enough,  also  bom  on  the  22d  of  February. 

As  the  winter  vacation  of  1861  drew  nigh,  the  Southerners 
iu  the  Class,  feeling  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  they 
should  return  to  Cambridge  in  the  spring,  gave  a  farewell 
supper  to  a  few  of  their  Northern  fHends.  During  the  even- 
ing both  Crovninshield  and  Washington  replied  to  a  toast 
expressive  of  the  hope  that  all  the  party  would  meet  again, 
to  continue  their  college  life  as  pleasantly  as  they  had  be- 
gan it.  The  evening  passed  agreeably,  and  the  friends  sep- 
arated,—  these  two  to  moet  again,  but  under  widely  differ- 
ent circumstances.  A  year  after  this,  Crowninshield,  having 
been  detailed  to  brmg  in  the  wounded  after  the  first  battle 
at  Winchester,'waa  walking  through  the  hospital,  when  he 
heard  a  feeble  voice  say,  "  Crownie,"  "  Crownie."  He 
stopped,  and  recognized  his  college  friend.  Washington 
had  been  shot  through  the  lungs,  and,  being  too  weak  to 
talk,  could  only  press  the  hand  of  bis  friend.  His  release 
was  speedily  obtained,  and  he  was  sent  home  to  his  motlier. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  from  him  since,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  died,  soon  after,  of  his  wound. 

The  second  term  of  Growninshield's  college  life  was  pass- 
ing quietly,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  immedi- 
ately all  was  excitement  in  Cambridge  as  elsewhere.  Many 
of  the  students  determined  to  go  to  the  war,  and  Crownin- 
shield was  among  the  number.  He  left  College  in  June, 
1861 ;  and,  being  just  eighteen  years  old,  expressed  his 
determination  "  to  fight  out  the  war,  provided  his  life  and 
Umbs  were  spared."  His  coarse  once  adopted  and  stated 
to  his  friends,  without  saying  anything  more  upon  the  sub- 
ject (for  he  was  a  person  of  few  words,  and  of  very  few 
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when  speaking  about  himself),  he  devoted  his  vhole  time 
and  energies  to  obtwning  a  commission.  He  su^red  many 
vexations,  and  vas  often  disappointed ;  hut  vas  alvays 
hopeful,  and  never  relaxed  his  endeavors.  Earnest  eflbrts, 
combined  with  patient  vaiting,  at  length  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment,  which  was  received  in  Febroaiy,  1862, 
bearing  date  December  25,  1861.  He  was  immediatelj 
mustered  into  the  United  States  semce  as  Second  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Second  Massachusetts,  and  proceeded  to  Fred- 
erick, Maryland,  to  join  this  regiment,  which  bad  left  Mas- 
aachusetts  in  tiie  Jtilj  preceding. 

Soon  came  the  disastrous  battle  before  Winchester,  in 
which  Crowninshield  received  several  slight  contusions; 
but  he  seemed  unconscious  of  them,  and  remained  cool  and 
collected.  His  company  was  slowlj  covering  the  retreat, 
when  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.  Then  came  the  long  re- 
treat, the  return  home,  the  protracted  confinement,  and 
the  slow  recovery ;  but  he  was  patient  throu^  it  sU. 
MThat  he  suffered  will  appear  in  the  following  extract  Irom 
an  account  of  this  wound  by  Dr.  J.  Mamn  Warren :  — 

"  The  case  is  given  somenhat  in  detail  to  ihow  to  what  eztent 
the  soldier  is  exposed,  independeutlj  of  the  danger  from  Lis  troaods. 
That  a  young  man  scarcelj  nineteen  should  be  able  to  mandi  tliir- 
ty-five  miles  with  his  lament,  constantlf  fightiDg  and  without  food, 
ke«p  guard  all  night  and  engage  in  a  battle  lasting  four  hours  tbe 
next  morning,  be  wounded,  and,  while  sufiering  and  bleeding,  lie 
thirty-six  hours  with  a  man  on  his  swollen  limb,  and  with  nalMog 
to  sustain  him,  except  on  tbe  second  day  a  swallow  of  whiskey 
given  him  hj  a  woman  who  saw  his  head  han^ng  out  from  tbe 
ambulance  with  his  pale  and  fainting  face,  show  how  mncb  tbe 
human  frame  will  bear  when  assisted  \)j  spirit  and  determinatioD.* 

Crowninshield,  though  not  fully  recovered  from  his 
wound,  went  through  all  the  hardships  of  Pope's  disastrous 
campaign,  though  his  regiment  was  not  actively  engaged. 
Before  this  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant, his  commissioa  bearing  date  August  10,  1862. 
Then  followed  the  battle  of  Antietam,  where  he  was  again 
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wounded  in  the  leg.  This  vound,  though  severe,  healed 
more  readil;  than  the  preceding,  and  after  a  short  furlough 
he  went  into  wmter  quarters  with  the  regiment. 

He  was  promoted  Captain,  March  80, 186S,  and  passed 
through  the  battle  of  ChancelloraTille  without  a  wound, 
thou^  badly  bruised  bj  a  spent  ball  which  struck  him  in 
the  diest.  He  was  next  present  at  the  battle  of  Beverly 
Ford.  At  Gettysburg,  wUch  soon  followed,  the  regiment 
was  exposed  to  a  very  hot  fire.  In  a  few  moments  half  his 
company,  and  he  among  the  number,  were  shot  down.  His 
wound  proved  very  serious,  and  he  was  unable  to  return  to 
the  army  until  October,  when  he  rejoined  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts in  Tennessee. 

Early  in  December  following,  the  question  of  re-enlist- 
ment became  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  this  regiment.  Captain  Growninshield's  opin- 
ion was  quickly  formed,  and  he  urged  the  measure  with  the 
whole  force  of  his  enthusiasm ;  being,  it  is  said,  the  first 
officer  who  addressed  the  men  on  the  subject.  Many  of 
his  friends  will  remember  the  scene  which  Beacon  Street 
presented  as  the  Second  Massachusetts  marched  up  the 
street  upon  its  return  home  on  a  furlough  of  thirty  days. 
Probably  no  one  in  the  regiment  had  more  friends  watching 
for  his  appearance,  and  anxious  for  a  recognition  from  him. 
But  he  marehed  strtught  forward,  turning  bis  head  neither 
to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other,  and  keeping  his  eyes  to 
the  fi^nt.  Once  only,  when  he  passed  the  window  where 
he  knew  his  mother  was  standing,  did  he  sufier  his  eyes  to 
wander  for  a  second,  and  to  show  what  he  could  not  then 
speak. 

Crowninshield  returned  with  the  regiment  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  on  guard  duty  until  &e  1st  of  May,  when  the 
campaign  of  Atlanta  commenced.  He  was  in  the  actions 
at  Besaca,  Cassville,  and  Dallas,  and  was  subsequently, 
whUe  on  escort  duty,  shot  in  the  1^  by  a  guerilla,  as  he 
was  preparing  to  bathe  in  Raccoon  Creek,  after  a  hard  day's 
march.     Then  followed  another  long  illness.    The  hard- 
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.  ships  of  two  long  years  were  telling  on  his  ctHiBtitution,  and 
he  did  not  easily  rally  &om  this  wound.  Eut  his  sense  of 
duty  was  such  that  even  before  he  had  fully  recovered  he 
hurried  to  the  West.  Prevented  by  Hood's  campaign 
from  joining  his  regiment,  then  stationed  at  Atlanta,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  some  provisional  troops  at  Chat- 
tanooga for  a  time,  but  at  length  joined  his  r^pment  at  At- 
lanta early  in  November,  a  few  days  before  it  set  out  on  the 
grand  march. 

We  cannot  follow  faim  through  this  campaign.  His  leg 
was  very  paiufiil  when  he  left  Atlanta ;  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  <*  he  soon  walked  it  well."  He  participated  in  t^ 
the  marches,  skirmishes,  and  battles  of  the  long  and  glori- 
ous march  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah 
to  Kaleigh.  He  took  part  in  Sherman's  grand  parade  at 
Washington,  where  he  remained  for  several  weeks  on  pro- 
vost duty.  He  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1865,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

He  was  now  once  more  a  civilian,  and,  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, very  litUe  changed  by  his  army  life.  Yet  the 
exposure  and  privations,  tiie  numerous  and  severe  wounds 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  the  very  enthusiasm  which 
had  nerved  him  for  every  hardship  while  the  emei^ncy 
lasted,  had  told  severely  upon  his  constitutioa,  and  all  bis 
friends  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  prospect  of  rest.  Having 
spent  the  summer  quietly  at  home,  he  went  abroad  in  the 
fall  with  two  of  his  classmates,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
slight  attacks  of  illness,  everything  passed  pleasantly  tinti) 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  when  he  had  several  severe  hem- 
orrhages. His  friends  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  hia 
mother,  who  joined  her  son  at  Rome  on  the  18th  of  April- 
There  was  hope  almost  to  the  last,  but  his  shattered  cou- 
sdtution  could  not  bear  the  strain;  and,  after  enduring 
great  suffering  without  complaint,  be  died  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1866,  upon  the  heights  of  Albano,  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  and  exdtement  of  bis 
army  life. 
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James  neville  hedges. 

Totmiteer  A.  D.  C  Staff  of  Colonel  Cndlebwigh  (tl4th  Ohio  Tc^), 
canmMiding  brigade,  1863;  died  at  (SicleTille,  Ohio,  of  diaesse  oon- 
tiBcted  in  tlie  aerrice,  Febmaiy,  186S. 

JAMES  NEVILLE  HEDGES  was  born  at  Gircleville, 
Ohio,  October  11, 184S,  and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  H.  N. 
Hedges  of  that  town.  He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a 
Freshmaa  in  1860,  and  during  the  two  years  of  his  stay 
made  himself  exceedingly  popular  among  his  clasBmates. 
A  universal  adaptability  seemed  the  most  marked  trait  of 
his  character,  and  this  he  showed  not  merely  in  his  per* 
sonal  relations  with  his  classmates,  but  also  in  his  literary 
tastes,  which  were  very  varied.  He  had  a  great  love  of 
general  literature  and  of  the  modem  languages ;  was  a 
ready  writer,  and  at  Uie  end  of  his  Sophomore  year  was 
chosen  to  the  somewhat  doubtful  honor  of  editing  the  Har< 
vard  Magazine,  then  approaching  its  last  days.  He  left 
College,  however,  soon  aiter  this;  and  afterforming  and 
abandoning  a  project  of  entering  the  navy,  he  returned  to 
Ohio  to  seek  a  oommission  in  the  army.  This  failing,  he 
obtained  a  position  as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staff  of  Colonel 
John  Cradlebaugh,  whose  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Ohio  Volunteers,  left  the  State  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1862,  Having  taken  part  in  the  battle  of  Ar^ 
kaosas  Post,  and  in  one  other  engagement,  he  was  obliged 
by  severe  illness  to  go  home  and  recruit.  After  reaching 
CircleviUe,  he  seemed  at  first  likely  to  regain  his  health, 
but  sooD  suffered  a  relapse.    He  died  in  February,  186S. 
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SAMUEL  STORROW. 

Corporal  Uth  Maa.  Vols.  (In&nby),  September  !0,  186!-Jim«  IS. 
1863;  ¥lnt  Lieatenant  2d  Mam.  Tola.  (In&ntrr),  September  SS,  18e4; 
kiUed  at  BUwk  Creek,  S.  C^  Maich  16, 1666. 

SAMUEL  STORROW  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachn- 
setts,  July  24, 1843,  the  joungest  sod  of  Charles  &U>- 
rer  and  Ljdia  (Jackson)  Storrow.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  shoved  great  quickness  of  appreheosioa  and  readlneBS  b) 
apply  practically  whatever  he  acquired.  As  he  grew  older 
he  displayed  much  manliness  of  character  and  a  perfect 
independence  of  judgment,  the  free  expression  of  which 
savored  perhaps  of  forwardness  and  over-confidence  in  a  boy, 
hut  became  more  and  more  tempered  by  modesty  as  be  grew 
to  be  a  man  and  came  more  in  contact  with  others.  He 
entered  College  in  the  year  1860,  at  the  age  of  seventeeii. 
'When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  following  spring,  he  took 
great  interest  in  public  afl^rs,  and  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
join  the  army.  His  wish  naturally  met  with  objections 
from  his  parents,  who  considered  bim  much  too  young  for 
such  service.  He  at  once,  however,  began  to  read  milituy 
works,  with  a  view  to  fit  himself  for  whatever  might  in  the 
future  be  required  of  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  refrain  for  a 
time  from  their  use,  be  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  Col- 
lege, and  sailed  about  the  Ist  of  May  for  Fayal,  Azores. 
This  little  journey  was  agreeable  and  useful.  Thrown 
among  entire  strangers  and  left  to  his  own  resources,  his 
character  was  developed,  his  bodily  strength  increased; 
and  he  returned  about  the  1st  of  September,  much  better 
fitted  either  for  study  and  improvement  in  his  College  Class, 
or  for  that  service  in  the  army  which  he  bad  so  greatly 
desired. 
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But  he  found,  ou  his  rotum,  that  his  father  was  absent 
in  Europe,  and  that  his  elder  brother,  Charles,  had  just 
entered  the  army  with  a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  For- 
ty-fourth Massachusetts,  which  regiment  was  then  being 
filled  up  for  immediate  service.  He  rejoined  his  Class  at 
Cambridge ;  but  other  thoughts  than  those  of  quiet  study 
were  uppermost  in  his  miud.  He  wrote  immediately  to  his 
lather  to  ask  his  consent  to  his  entering  the  service.  That 
consent  was  instantly  given,  with  an  assurance  of  full  saiic- 
tion  and  approbation,  even  should  he  have  been  impelled 
to  take  the  decisive  step  before  the  answer  could  reach 
him.  Such  had,  indeed,  been  the  case, —  his  mother  hav- 
ing, with  unflinching  loyalty,  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  sacrifice ;  and  before  he  could  hear  from  his  father  ho 
was  mustered  in  as  Corporal  in  Company  H,  Forty-fourth 
Massachusetts  Volunteers,  September  20, 1862. 

His  own  letter  of  October  12,  written  just  before  the  regi- 
ment left  Boston  for  North  Carolina,  is  here  given  at  some 
length,  because  it  unconsciously  narrates  the  experience  of 
many  besides  himself.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  printed 
vhich  depicts  more  clearly  the  mental  struggle  through 
vhich  multitudes  of  young  men  were,  then  passing; 
and  it  singularly  recalls  the  celebrated  passage  in  Alfred 
de  V^y's  reminiscences,  describing  the  state  of  mind 
among  the  students  of  Paris  during  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire. 

"BOBTOR,  October  IS,  1S62. 
**  Mt  deab  Fathbr,  —  Before  yon  orTive  here  oar  regimeat 
will  have  reached  Newbern,  to  enter  at  once  upon  active  service. 
'  I  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  me,  before  going,  to 
state  to  you  plainly,  and  as  nell  as  I  am  able  to  by  writing,  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  have  taken  this  atep  in  your  absence, 
and  the  various  motives  from  which  I  have  acted.  It  is  very  hard 
to  do  this  satiafactorily  and  completely  without  a  personal  inter- 
view, which,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  I  hope  may  take  place  before 
long. 
"  Od  the  lOtL  of  August  I  left  Fayal  to  return  home.    I  had 
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beard  no  news  later  than  that  of  the  loog-contiiiiied  and  fiendj- 
contest«d  battlei  of  the  last  week  in  Jane,  which  resnlted  m  a 
change  in  the  position  of  onr  annj  before  Bichmond,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  base  of  operations,  which,  as  it  then  seemed  to  me, 
was  likely  to  result  in  the  speedy  capture  of  the  Bebel  c^tal  and 
downfall  of  the  Rebellion.  During  our  homeward  vojage  we  all 
felt  certain  that  these  joyoas  tidings  would  greet  our  ears  as  we 
again  set  foot  upon  our  native  shore.  Ton,  who  witnessed  the  grad- 
ual change  from  victory  to  defeat,  can  scarcely  ima^e  the  sodden 
revulsion  of  our  feelings,  on  bearing  from  the  pilot  who  boarded  us 
that  the  scene  of  acdve  operations  bad  been  ehlfled  from  before 
the  enemy's  capital  to  witbia  ■%  few  miles  of  onr  own ;  that  onr 
troops  were  being  beaten  back  upon  Washington  ;  that  six  hnndied 
thousand  new  levies  bad  been  called  for  by  proclamation  rf  tbe 
President;  and  that  now,  fourteen  months  after  the  conunenoe- 
ment  of  the  war,  thousands  of  armed  men  were  rushing  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  capital.     As  soon  as  I  landed  I  heard  of  the 

formation  of  the  Forty-fourth,  and  C 's  commission.     I  at  once 

wished  to  join  this ;  but  mother  and  C both  opposed  it,  sajiog 

that  it  was  your  intention  and  desire  tbat  I  should  rejoin  my  Class 
at  once,  and  expressed  themselves  so  strongly  agwDst  my  eoliatiDg, 
that  on  the  following  Monday  I  went  to  Cambridge,  and  nauMd 
my  studies  with  what  seal  I  could.  During  that  week  we  beard 
that  the  Rebel  forces  were  pnahing  forward  and  northward  in  evei; 
point  along  our  borders,  and  that  the  points  at  which  they  veie 
now  aiming  were  no  longer  Washington  and  Nashville,  but  Fbila- 
delpbia  and  Ondnnati  and  St.  Louis.  ....  The  exdtement  and  in- 
tensity of  feeling,  the  daily  agony  of  doubt  and  sospenae,  is  a  thing 
scarcely  to  be  appreciated  in  full  by  one  who  was  not  here  at  the 
time,  and  who  did  not  pass  through  iL  I  assure  you,  my  detr 
&ther,  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  course  of  my  life  whidi  has  caosed 
me  such  deep  and  serious  thought  as  this  tiying  crius  in  the  lustwy 
of  our  nation.  What  is  the  worth  of  this  man's  life  or  of  that  man's 
education,  if  this  great  and  glorious  fabric  of  our  Union,  raised  with 
such  toil  and  labor  by  our  forefathers,  and  transmitted  to  ns  in 
value  increased  tenfold,  is  to  be  shattered  to  piecea  by  tiaitoroDi 
hand.*,  and  allowed  to  foil  crumbling  into  the  dust?  If  our  coootry 
and  our  nationality  is  to  perish,  belter  that  we  shoald  aD  peri^ 
with  it,  and  not  survive  to  see  it  a  laughing-stock  for  all  posteri^ 
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to  be  pointed  at  u  the  onraooeBiflil  trial  of  repubticaninn.  It  seems 
to  me  tbe  part  of  a  coward  to  stay  at  home  and  allow  others  to  fight 
mj  battles  and  incnr  danger*  for  me.  What  ahame,  what  mortifi- 
cation would  it  cause  me  years  hence  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that, 
in  the  gieat  stnige^e  for  our  national  existence,  I  stood  aloof,  an 
idle  Bpectahv,  without  any  peculiar  ties  to  retain  me  at  home,  and 
jvi  not  oaring  or  not  daring  to  do  aoythiog  in  the  defence  of  mj 
country.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  carry  on  my  studies  with 
any  degree  of  interest  or  v£  profit  to  myself.  I  would  read  in 
Tadtus  of  the  destruction  and  dismemberment  of  the  mighty  em- 
pire of  Borne  by  internal  feuds  and  civil  ^ssensioos,  and  my  mind 
would  be  brought  to  the  thought  of  another  nation,  equal  in  magni- 
tude and  power  to  that  which  issued  its  decrees  from  the  seveD- 
hiUed  city,  which  was  to  be  saved  from  a  like  &te  only  by  the 
timely  aid  and  support  of  every  one  of  its  sons.  I  felt  that,  if  I 
remained  at  College,  I  could  derive  no  benefit  whatever  while  my 
mind  was  so  entirely  interested  in  another  quarter.  The  only  rea- 
son which  could  at  all  deter  me  from  enlisting  was  yonr  absence. 
I  felt  reluctant  to  take  so  important  a  step  without  yonr  advice  and 
consent ;  and  yet  I  felt  that,  had  you  been  here,  you  would  have 
given  me  your  blessing  and  bade  me  go. 

**  Here  was  a  regiment  formed  and  commanded  by  friends  and 
kinsmen,  and  surpassing  others  in  the  material  of  which  it  was 
composed.  If  I  embraced  this  opportunity,  I  should  be  among 
friends  and  equals,  instead  of  being  forced  to  accept  as  my  asso- 
dates  any  with  whom  I  might  be  placed.  If  I  did  not  make  my  de- 
cision quickly,  the  chance  would  be  lost ;  and  I  knew  that  if  I  went, 

yon  would  agree  with  mother  in  much  preferring  that  C and  I 

should  be  together  in  the  same  le^ment.  At  that  time,  too,  a 
draft  seemed  ahnoet  certun;  and,  as  several  thousand  were  said 
to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  quota  of  Boston,  the  chance  of  being 
drawn  was  by  no  means  small.  I  confess  that  the  thought  of  leav- 
ing mother  alone  while  you  were  away  was  very  unpleasant  to  me  j 
but,  in  reality,  since  I  was  at  Cambridge  all  the  time  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sunday,  she  would  be  left  alone  very  little  more ;  and 
once  we  hare  recdved  the  letter  in  which  you  say  that  you  sail  on 
the  11th,  I  foel  mudi  more  easy  about  it,  as  you  will  arrive  a  week 
after  our  departure. 

TOL.  n.  90 
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"  Foot  mother,  she  bu  had  a  hard  time  dariog  jaax  absence,  ee- 
peciall;  in  coming  to  a  deeision  abont  me.  ....  Awmre  her  fbllj  o( 
your  approval  of  the  oonrse  she  baa  taken,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
too. ....  Eveiybody  thinks  that  she  has  acted  nobly,  and  that  yoo 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  wife  as  we  have  of  our  mother. 

"  I  have  tried  as  well  as  I  can,  and  I  find  that  it  is  but  pom-ly, 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  fbelings  on  this  sntijecL  I  feel  well 
satisfied  that  I  have  done  what,  apon  careful  ddiberation,  baa 
seemed  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  all  my  duties.  I  have 
looked  at  the  matter  from  every  point  of  view ;  and  if  I  shall  seem 
to  you  to  have  arrived  at  a  wrong  condonon,  believe  me,  it  was 
not  from  any  hasty  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  from  the  sober 
dictates  of  my  best  judgment.  If  I  have  unwittingly  made  the 
wrong  choice,  God  for^ve  me ;  I  did  what  I  thought  was  for  the 
best. 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  son, 

"Sahobl  Stobbow." 

The  Forty-fourth  Massachusetts  was  at  once  ordered  to 
North  Carolina,  and  remained  there  during  its  vhole  term 
of  service.  During  this  period  Corporal  Storrov  vrote  con- 
stantly to  his  parents,  describing  frankly  and  graphically 
all  chances  and  mischances.  Finding  many  discomforts  in 
his  place  in  the  ranks,  he  yet  never  vavered  in  his  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  at  being  there.  Thus,  after  describing  the 
hardships  of  a  forced  march  (November  26,  1862),  he 
adds: — 

"  I  can  honestly  say  that  there  has  never  been  a  m<Hneot  nooe 
my  enlistment  when  I  would  have  accepted  a  discharge  ftota  tlte 
service,  however  honestly  obtiuned.  I  feel  satisfied  now  with  what 
I  have  d«ie ;  and  I  never  could  have,  had  I  renuuned  at  home." 

Again  he  writes,  December  4, 1862 :  — 

"  When  we  parted,  I  was  a  free  man ;  now  I  am  not  &r  from  a 
slave,  for  a  soldier  comes  the  nearest  to  that  of  anything.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  voluntary  servitude ;  and,  thongh  it  may  be  a  little  irlc- 
some  at  times,  it  is  one  never  to  be  regretted  for  a  rangle  momeoL 
The  more  I  see  of  the  hardships  of  diis  sort  of  life,  the  miae  I 
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think  what  a  coward  I  ahonld  hare  been  to  have  stayed  at  borne 
and  saSbred  anotber  man  to  take  my  place." 

In  aDOther  letter,  vrittea  three  daya  after  thia,  he  de- 
scribes very  viyidly  his  emotions  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  advance  on  Kinstoo :  — 

*<  As  I  saw  the  glorious  stare  and  stripes  of  the  Tenth  Connecti- 
cut way  ahead,  daadng  Id  the  sunlight,  I  felt  a  sudden  thrill  shoot 
through  me,  a  sort  of  {^ow  in  eveiy  vein,  making  me  feel  that  it 
would  be  gknious  to  diC]  if  it  were  necessary,  under  that  flag.  I 
suppose  eveiy  soldier  has  thia  feeling ;  and  a  splendid  one  it  is,  —  it 
makes  one  ready  to  do  or  dare  anything.  It  is  a  sort  of  mental  in- 
toxication. I  can  appreciate  the  idolatry  of  an  old  soldier  for  '  the 
old  flag '  beneath  which  he  has  fought,  and  can  understand  liow  easy 
it  would  be  to  protect  and  uphold  it  with  one's  life." 

Nearly  tro  months  after  this  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  stating  a  desire  which  he  had  formed  for  obtaining 
an  appointmeDt  in  theMilitaiy  Academy.  This  project 
(which  ultimately  led  to  nothing)  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
thing  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  a  commission 
which  was  tendered  to  him,  under  Colonel  Shaw,  in  the 
EHfty-fourth  MassachusettB.    He  thus  describes  this  ofier:  — 

"  ITbwmbx,  Nostb  Carolina,  Febmuj  37,  IS63. 
**  While  upon  compliments,  I  should  not  &il  to  speak  of  that  very 
great  one  paid  us  by  Governor  Andrew.  I  refer  to  his  sending  to 
Colonel  Lee  for  some  of  his  warrant  offioers  to  take  cororoisBions 
in  the  Fifty-fourth.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a  regiment  of  such  a 
Gompoeition  that  ofiBoers  may  be  drawn  at  wiU  from  its  ranks,  and 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  abilities.  I  don't  know  what  peo- 
ple at  home  think  of  making  soldiere  out  of  negroes,  but  I  have  the 
meet  perfect  faith  in  it.  You  who  know  negroes  —  real  ones,  not 
barbers,  waiters,  and  the  like — only  by  books,  may  think  them  too 
ignorant  and  cowardly ;  but  no  man  of  sense,  who  has  had  the  op- 
portnnitiea  we  have  for  judging  of  their  capabilities,  can  have  any 
dotibt  upon  the  subject.  I  have  been  very  strongly  tempted  to 
take  a  oommiision  in  the  Fii^-fourth ;  and  but  for  my  last  letter,  I 
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■boald  probably  bave  done  m.  I  predict  b  glorious  fattire  for  the 
Fi%-foartb,  and  lots  oi  promotion  for  the  officers  who  were  bold 
enough  flnt  to  try  the  experiment  at  the  risk  of  fiulore.  One  thing 
is  as  sore  as  anything  in  this  diangeable  world  can  be,  that  I  shall 
come  back  again,  if  I  don't  go  to  West  Point  Ton  may  make  np 
yonr  minds  to  that.  I  cotdd  no  more  stay  at  borne  than  I  could 
fly.  It  wiU  be  splendid  (hn  to  go  agun  as  ao  officer.  The  roogb- 
eet  things  then  will  seem  a  great  impravement  on  fonner  timea. 
No  man  can  stay  at  borne  now  any  more  than  six  months  ago. 
There  is  just  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  need  of  men  now  than  then  ; 
for  the  Tolunteeriog  ftver  has,  I  fear,  abated.  This  war  has  got  to 
be  fought  out  to  the  end,  be  that  two  yeaia  or  twenty  distaoL 
Victory  mtiK  be  the  result" 

The  regiment  was  mustered  oat  of  Berrice  on  the  18th  of 
Juae,  1863,  and  the  yotmg  soldier  still  felt  a  great  dedre 
to  condnue  in  the  service.  His  parents  and  friends,  how- 
ever, desired  that  he  should  rejoin  his  Class  in  College,  and 
complete  the  studies  of  the  Senior  year.  It  vbs  thought 
that  this  would  better  prepare  him  for  usefulness,  even  if  he 
should  ultimately  re-enter  the  army.  He  consented  to  this 
course  with  some  reluctance,  but  ultimately  admitted  that 
it  was  the  better  plan.  His  mind  had  strengthened,  and  his 
lore  of  knowledge  had  become  developed,  during  his  brief 
military  career.  He  now  enjoyed  the  intellectual  companion- 
ship which  college  life  offered,  and  went  nwre  into  general 
societj.  His  favorite  books  were,  however,  diose  which 
treated  of  military  science,  and  he  watched  with  eager 
interest  the  progress  of  the  war. 

On  graduating,  he  determined  that,  unless  he  joined  the 
army,  he  would  study  law.  But  after  foQ.  reflection,  and 
acting  solely  upon  his  own  convictions,  he  deliberately 
decided  for  the  army,  and  applied  for  a  commission  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (Infantry),  a  re^meut 
already  in  the  field,  among  whose  officers  he  had  a  number 
of  friends,  especially  his  classmate.  Captain  Francis  W. 
Crowninshield,  who  had  permanently  left  College  for  mili- 
tary service,  early  in  the  war.    Id  order  that  no  time  should 
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be  idly  spent  while  Taitdng  for  an  answer  to  his  application, 
he  entered  the  office  ofH.  W.  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  as  a 
lav  student,  informing  him,  of  course,  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  that,  if  successful  in  obtaining  a  commission,  he  should 
accept  it  at  oncei 

On  the  22d  of  September,  1864,  upon  nomination  by 
Colonel  Cogswell  of  tiie  Second  Massachusetts,  and  the 
strong  recommendation  of  his  previous  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  Francis  L.  Lee  of  the  Forty-fourfli,  he  received  his 
commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  former  rejpment,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  set  out  for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  his 
regiment  was  then  stationed.  Alter  a  series  of  delays  occa- 
sioned by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  railroad  between 
Chattanooga  and  Atianta,  during  Hood's  march  to  the 
North  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  Sherman's  communica- 
tions, he  reached  his  regiment  and  was  mustered  in  Octo- 
ber 25, 1864. 

The  Second  Massachusetts  formed  part  of  the  Twentieth 
Army  Corps,  in  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army,  which  lefl 
Atlanta  about  the  middle  of  Xovember,  on  its  march  to  the 
sea.  Lieutenant  Storrow,  in  his  Captain's  absence,  com- 
manded his  company  through  the  whole  campaign,  until  af- 
ter the  &11  of  Savannah.  His  letters,  after  conmiunication 
was  reopened,  gave  vivid  pictures  of  the  great  march. 

"AkOTUI'S  ISLINS,  BAVAmiAB  SlTIZ, 

Cajo  Bboohd  Masuobvutti  iMFurrKT,  December  18, 1864. 
"  Dkas  MoTHXs, — The  1oDg-wi8lied-f<ff  mail  reached  us  yester- 
day ;  there  were  twenty  tons  for  the  whole  army,  and  great  was 
the  rejoiciDg  over  it  We  have  been  cut  off  from  all  commani- 
eation  irith  God's  country,  at  the  STortfa  ia  styled,  for  six  weeks ; 
our  only  source  of  information  being  tlie  Bebel  papers,  not  the 
most  reliable  possible.  We  have  had  a  nice  little  walk  of 
three  hundred  miles,  straight  throngfa  the  heart  (£  the  richest 
State  in  the  Confederacy,  and  are  now  in  front  of  Savannah, 
with  our  water  base  established,  aod  the  'cracker  line'  open.  At- 
lanu  kat  been  evacuated,  but  the  evacuating  army  left  in  a  difierent 
direction  from  what  some  people  imagined,  I  won't  say  hoped,  it 
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would.    The  army  tuts  met  with  bat  trifling  oppodtiou  Dp  to  tbe 

present  time,  and  I  think  Savannah  will  be  ours  soon We 

have  lived  almost  entirely  npon  the  country,  and  very  &t  living  it 
was ;  no  end  of  chickens,  docks,  torkeys,  beef,  pork,  sweet  potatoes, 
moltiBses,  honey,  flour,  and  meaL  For  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  however,  it  fell  dS  veiy  much,  and  for  a  week  before  the 
'cracker  line'  was  opened,  we  lived  od  Uttle  or  notlung;  riee, 
threshed  and  shacked  by  oanelvea,  b^g  the  chief  of  our  dieL 
This  caused  much  joy  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  (be  capture  of  Fort 
McAllister  in  flfleen  minutes,  by  tbe  army,  after  having  defied  tbe 
utmost  attempts  of  the  navy  for  two  years.  The  greatest  defeooe 
of  Savannah  is  the  belt  of  swamps  with  which  she  is  girdled.  Hie 
gaps  of  dry  land  which  occur  here  and  there  are  covered  by  worfca. 
Madam  Rumor  bath  it  that  the  garrison  oonrisla  of  but  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men,  mostly  raw." 

He  ^ves  an  ezceedii^lj  graphic  picture  of  tbe  way  in 
Thich  Shennaii's  army  reduced  the  destructiou  of  nulways 
aknost  to  s  branch  of  sdentifio  engineering. 


"  That  aftemocHi  we  struck  the  Macon  and  Savamiah  Bulnxtd 
at  Ten  Mile  Staticm,  and  commenced  tearing  up  track  at  that  place. 
The  next  day  we  went  to  Davieboroogh,  the  Second  Division  beii^ 
on  tbe  track.  Tbe  morning  of  tbe  28tb  (November)  saw  us  at 
woA  on  tbe  railroad.  We  begui  at  the  cue  hundred  and  twentj- 
firet  mile-post  from  Savannab,  our  division  alone  (about  five  thou- 
sand strong)  working  and  destroyed  seven  and  a  half  nules ;  then, 
leaving  the  road,  we  marched  to  Spier's  Station.  The  next  day 
was  a  repetition  of  this,  only,  becoming  more  expert,  we  destroyed 
ten  miles.  There  are  several  ways  of  destroying  tra^  man  or 
less  efiectual.  Tbe  track  was  the  beet  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
South,  the  rail  being  laid  on  a  long  sleeper,  wluch  rests  <ni  tiea,  and 
is  fastened  to  them  by  tree-nails.  The  quickest  way  is  to  form  a 
regiment  in  single  file  on  <xie  side,  all  taking  bold  of  tbe  rail ;  then 
all  liftbg  together,  Uie  whole  thing,  sleeper,  tie^  and  all,  is  raised 
from  tbe  road-bed  and  tipped  right  ovn,  bottom  side  iqiwards.  Aa 
soon  as  the  left  of  the  regiment  have  nused  their  port  to  a  perpen- 
dicular podtioa,  tbey  rash  down  and  form  on  the  righ^  and  lifi,  and 
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so  tm  ad  Hbitum.  It  is  Terjr  cnrioiu  to  see  r  track  raised  and 
thrown  over  in  this  ■way  like  «  pile  of  bricks,  one  part  follomog 
another  ra^ndly.  Then  to  make  the  deitmctioa  complete,  after  the 
track  is  throwD  over  thus,  you  can  separate  the  tiee,  pile  them  ap 
and  set  them  on  fire,  piling  the  stringer  and  rail  on  top,  either  in 
one  long  piece  extending  from  pile  to  pile,  or  chopped  into  lengths. 
All  this  we  did  without  any  tools  but  our  hatohets,  three  or  fbur  to 
a  oompany.  The  engineers  followed,  and  twisted  the  rails  while 
red-hoL  Another  way  is  to  simply  light  fires  all  along  the  string- 
ers, which  bends  and  warps  the  rails  considerably.  But  the  neatest 
of  all  is  to  cut  levers,  and  pry  one  stringer  and  rail  up  from  the  ties, 
and  roll  it  over  alongside  of  the  other,  then  fire  both  effectually ; 
the  rails,  expanding  with  the  heat,  have  got  to  bend  out  of  line,  as 
their  ends  are  iaiA  close  together.  It 's  hard  work,  though,  to  tear 
up  track,  and  do  your  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day  beside.  Our  regi- 
ment, two  hundred  strong,  tore  up  on  the  second  day  about  one  thou- 
sand yards  of  track,  and  made  twelve  miles.  The  wont  part  was 
marching  along  the  burning  track.  The  road  ran  through  an  im- 
passable swamp,  so  that  we  wara  brought  into  unpleasantly  close 
contact  with  the  flame  and  smoke.  At  a  Steam  saw-mill  on  the 
road  was  an  immense  quantity  of  stringers  and  bridge  timber,  all 
sawed  and  fitted  for  use,  in  readiness,  doubtless,  to  repair  any  dam- 
age done  by  raiding  parties ;  and  this  went  the  way  of  all  things 
rulroady." 

At  Savannah  he  was  detailed  for  staff  duty  on  application 
of  his  re^mental  commander,  who  had  JQst  been  brevetted 
as  Brigadier-General.  The  order  vas  dated  January  16, 
1865,  and  he  acted  as  Aid  to  General  Cogswell  during  the 
march  across  North  Carolina,  and  until  his  career  ended. 
In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  four  days  before  his  death, 
he  gave  some  sketches  of  this  final  march. 

"Huj>-qujjRTais,  3d  Bbioadi,  3d  Dittbiox,  SOth  Aaiti  Cobpb, 

Two  MiLiB  WKST  Or  Fatxttbtilli,  Noxih  Cahouna, 

SnndAj,  Uarch  13,  1865. 

"  Deab  Oites,  —  We  've  struck  daylight  at  last,  and  a  mail  goes 

in  half  an  honr ;  pleasant  words  to  greet  onr  ears  after  two  months' 

isolation  from  the  world.     Well,  we  've  just  walked  through  and 

into  the  little  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  d<m't  think  she  will 
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ever  psss  Another  ordinance  of  BecMsifm.  Bat  mj  dme  ifl  ihorC, 
and  I  must  n't  wast«  it  in  crowing.  First  <xt  all,  eveiybodj  Hiat  I 
know  of  is  well  and  hear^,  and  best  and  heartiest  of  all  am  I. 
Second,  we  got  here  last  night,  making  a  burst  rf  twenty-five  miles 
to  do  iL  Xt  was  n't  imtil  just  now,  thongli,  that  we  heard  that  a 
gunboat  had  oome  up,  and  that  ctHninanications  were  <q>ened.  We 
had  heard  from  deserters  that  Schofield  had  come  up  firam  Wil- 
mington,  and  were  a  little  disappointed  at  not  finding  liim  hen^ 
Our  bammera  o^tured  the  town,  driving  the  Johnnies  across  the 
river.  This  was  yesterday  morning ;  and  as  I  nnderatand  it,  the 
gunboat  did  not  arrive  till  to^y.  This  campaign  haa  been  harder 
in  every  respect  than  the  last.  We  have  marched  fiuiher,  had 
many  more  swamps  and  riveia  to  cross, — many  of  the  latter  very 
large,  —  had  much  more  trouble  with  regard  to  BubsiatsDCB,  and, 
above  all,  the  weather  has  been  mndi  mora  un&vorable.  We  have 
had  fourteen  wet  days,  and  at  tme  time  it  rained  steadily  tor  nearly 
a  week.  Of  course  at  enoh  times  we  ooold  advance  bo  bOac  than 
we  could  lay  corduroy,  making  sometimes  two,  sometimes  tm  mites 
a  day.  But  old  Tecumseh  has  OMne  to  time  at  last.  The  four 
corps  of  our  army  wera  ooncenbvtad  here  all  on  the  same  day, 
without  jostling  or  delay.  This  army  is  a  che^  thing  for  the  gov- 
emment :  it  boards  itself.  We  have  n't  bad  five  days'  mtitHis  sinoe 
we  started." 

The  circumetAQces  of  bis  death  aire  perhape  best  described 
in  the  following  letter  from  the  officer  on  vhose  staff  he 
served:  — 

"  Hbad-qdIazbki,  3d  Bbioisk,  3i>  Division,  IOth  Abvt  Cobps, 
OoLMsoaooaB,  Nobtb  Caboliha,  Huch  S4, 18SS. 
"To  Hon.  Cbablbs  S.  Stokbow. 

"  Dbab  Sib,  —  I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform  yon  of  the 
sad  loss  that  has  fallen  upon  you  and  your  family  in  the  death  of 
yonr  son,  Samuel  Storrow,  First  Lieutenant  Second  Massachusetts 
I  In&ntry,  and  personal  Aid  to  myself. 

I  "Mr.  Storrow  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  March  16, 

I  1665,  about  twenty  miles  from  Fayetteville,  Kortii  Carolina. 

!  "  My  brigade  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy  at  that  place 

I  nearly  all  day,  and  at  about  four  o'clock,  p.  tL,  Mr.  Storrow  was 

I 
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woandad  while  caiTTitig  so  order  to  the  left  of  the  loigade,  and 
died  in  about  fifteen  or  twentj  minntea  afterwardB. 

"  I  did  not  Me  him  after  be  left  me  with  hit  orden  until  that 
eveoing,  when  I  went  to  hia  remains  at  the  hospital. 

"  He  reooived  two  woundi,  one  in  the  leg,  the  other  in  the  ann, 
neither  of  them  fracturing  the  bone. ....  He  waa  not  insensible 
when  first  wounded,  and  he  had  the  coolneea  and  aelf-^oesessioD  to 
send  word  to  me  that  be  was  wounded,  that  he  had  carried  out  my 
instructions,  and  also  sent  me  tbe  infonnation  that  I  had  wished 
for.  Imroedialelf  after  that,  aa  reported,  he  fell  &st  away,  and  in 
a  few  moments  died. .... 

"The  fact  that  he  was  a  brave,  ^thful,  bitelligent,  and  most 
pronusing  young  officer,  together  with  the  fket  that  be  died  nobly 
in  a  jnst  cause,  may,  in  part,  console  yon  in  your  great  loss.  Al- 
low me  to  claim  in  part  this  loes  as  my  own,  for  neither  in  my  old 
regiment  nor  in  my  present  command  can  I  replace  him.  He 
joined  my  regiment  in  Atlanta  in  October.  I  was  pleased  with  him 
at  once,  and  can  say  that  in  all  my  experience  I  nerer  saw  a  new 
and  young  officer  take  hold  of  bis  woA  so  weU.  In  my  own  mind 
I  selected  him  at  once  for  the  plaoe  which  I  afterwards  asked  him 
to  accept  He  became  eminently  popular  in  this  brigade ;  and  not 
until  after  I  had  lost  him  did  I  fully  realize  <£  how  much  actual 
serrice  he  was  to  myself  and  my  ctnnmand. 

"  Let  me  offer  to  yourself  and  fiunily  my  deep  feeling  ctf  sympa- 
thy in  this  loss  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country. .... 
"WiLLUjf  Cogswell, 
Snvtt  Brigadier-Gmtral  UhiUd  Slatet  VhimUen." 

Lieutenant  StorroT  was  buried  near  the  battle-field,  be- 
side Captun  Qrafion  of  his  re^^ent,  who  was  killed  in  the 
same  engE^ement,  and  whose  memoir  is  also  contained  in 
this  Tolume.  In  the  following  winter  his  remains  were  re- 
covered,  and  reinterred  (January  6,  1866)  in  the  fomily 
tomb  at  Mount  Auburn. 

There  were  many  to  whom  it  seemed  peculiarly  mournful 
that  a  young  man  whose  career  had  shown  such  traits  of  con- 
sistent nobleness  should  Ihus  fall  at  the  veiy  end  of  the  great 
national  struggle,  when  a  few  weeks  more  of  service  might 
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have  brought  him  safely  home.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
parents  vho  hod  bo  promptly  devoted  him  to  the  nation's 
cause  may  have  felt  this  peculiar  circumstance  less  than 
those  who  viewed  it  from  a  greater  distance.  As  there  was 
nothing  else  for  them  to  regret  in  the  career  of  their 
son,  BO  they  could  hardly  find  a  special  source  of  sorrow 
in  this.  They  knew  that,  as  there  was  a  first  victim  in  the 
great  contest,  so  there  must  be  a  last ;  and  to  Uiose  called 
upon  to  make  for  their  country  a  sacrifice  so  vast,  it  could 
make  but  little  difference  whether  it  came  early  or  late. 
The  offering  being  once  consecrated,  Ood  m%ht  clum 
it  in  hia  own  good  time. 
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ANSON  GRANDCELO  THURSTON. 

PriTBte  GUi  Maw.  Yoli.  (Inhnb?),  Angort  81, 1863;  died  <tt  Frank- 
Ud,  Vs.,  Haj  17, 1883,  oT  wound*  raraiTod  at,  Camrille,  May  10. 

ANSON  GBANDCELO  THURSTON  waa  bom  in  Low- 
ell, MaasachusettB,  August  5, 1841.  He  was  tbs  bod 
of  Joel  Miller  ThurBtou  and  of  Sophia,  dai^hter  of  Mr. 
Richard  Bean,  of  Brentwood,  New  Hampshire.  Alter  the 
birth  of  this  son  the  family  removed  from  Lowell  to  Bel- 
&gt,  Maine,  the  father's  birthplace,  then  to  Pelham,  New 
Hampshire,  and  finaU;  returned  to  Lowell.  At  the  High 
School  in  that  city  Anson  vaa  fitted  for  coU^,  sustaining 
in  that  school  an  excellent  reputation. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  Freshman  in  1860. 
On  joining  the  Glass  he  was  a  strangcir  to  almost  all  his 
associates,  but  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  all.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  wits  of  the  Glass,  and  as 
such  was  deputed  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
'*  mock  parts."  His  personal  appearance  was  nevertheless 
quiet,  sober,  and  striking ;  and  one  would  hardly  have  im- 
agined at  first  sight  what  a  genial  spirit  lay  hid  within. 

He  remained  in  College  until  the  end  of  his  Sophomore 
year,  when  he  enlisted  (August  81, 1862)  as  a  private  in 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Follansbee,  the  first  nine 
months*  regiment.  He  shared  the  fortunes  of  this  organi- 
zation until  his  death.  In  a  letter  received  from  him  dated 
March  21, 1863,  in  which  he  spoke  of  certain  rumors  which 
were  then  prevalent,  that  his  regiment  would  soon  move 
forward,  he  said, "  I  know  it  will  be  bloody  work,"  but  con- 
tinued by  expressing  his  earnest  conviction  that  he  should 
come  off  unharmed. 

In  the  battle  of  Carrsville,  near  Hebron  Church,  Yir^ 
ginia,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  May,  1868,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  hip  and  thigh.    He  was  then  ou  the  skir- 
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inish  line,  and  remained  on  the  field  nntQ  nine,  p.  H.,  ~— 
nearly  six  boors.  He  was  theo  takra  to  a  deserted  house 
in  Franklin,  at  tliat  time  in  possession  of  the  Rebels.  His 
{ather,  vho  bad  fought  iu  the  same  re^ment,  lemained 
vith  him  on  the  field,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bebels 
at  the  same  time.  Anson  lived  till  aeren  o'clock,  p.  H.,  on 
the  17tb  of  the  month,  having  no  medical  attendance  till 
the  last  fev  hours.  He  retained  his  senses  to  tlie  end,  say- 
ing to  bis  father,  but  a  little  before  his  death,  "  Fatber,  I 
am  going."  Immediatelj  upon  the  son's  death,  tbe  &ther 
was  harried  away  to  Richmond,  and  vas  granted  no  conso- 
lation save  the  promise  tbat  bis  son's  body  should  receive 
becoming  burial  in  a  graveyard  which  was  just  in  si^t  of 
the  boose  in  which  he  died. 
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SUMNER  PAINE. 

Second  Lientenuit  SOth  Mw.  Tob.  (iD&oby),  April  23, 1883 ;  UUed 
at  0«U7«baTg,  I^  Jnt7  a,  1869. 

A  BRIEF  sketch  of  Sumner  Paine  ie  all  that  will  be  of 
general  interest,  as  hie  life  was  short  and  he  vas  in 
the  service  of  his  country  only  two  months.  He  was  bom 
May  10, 1845,  son  of  Gharlea  C.  Paine  of  Boston,  and  great- 
grandson  of  Robert  Treat  Paine,  a  patriot  of  tiie  Bevolu- 
tion.  His  mother  was  Fanny  C,  daughter  of  Hod.  Oharlea 
Jackson. 

When  eleven  years  old,  be  went  with  his  family  to  Eu- 
rope, and  even  at  that  age  explored  with  great  interest  aU 
the  ruins  in  and  around  Rome.  The  summer  in  Switzer- 
land was  an  intense  delight  to  him ;  he  accompanied  his 
brothers  in  two  pedestrian  excursions  among  the  Alps,  ez- 
plorti^  most  of  the  passes  of  central  Switzerland  and  the 
valleys  of  Zermatt  and  Ghamouni,  and  climbii^  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  without  the  least  tatigue.  Twenty 
or  thirty  miles  a  day  over  a  high  mountain  pass  was  to  him 
the  height  of  enjoyment.  At  the  end  of  his  last  day's  walk, 
over  the  Geimni,  from  Lenkerbad  to  Interlachen,  a  good 
for^  miles,  he  was  freeh  and  brisk.  His  letters  to  his 
young  friends  at  home  desciibed  vividly  these  different 
scenes,  in  boyish  but  graphic  words. 

He  returned  to  Boston  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  re-entered  the  Latin  School,  where  he  soon  regained 
the  ground  he  had  lost  in  his  two  years'  absence,  rank- 
ing there  as  first  scholar.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in 
July,  1861.  He  learned  with  great  ease,  and  took  a  high 
stand  in  his  Class ;  but  he  had  a  strong  de^re,  from  the  very 
b^inning  of  the  war,  to  take  part  in  it,  and  this  prevented 
his  feeling  such  an  interest  in  his  college  studies  and  duties 
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as  he  Tould  have  felt  in  more  peacefhl  times.  He  eotered 
the  army  in  May,  1863,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Tren- 
tteth  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  He  veil  knew  the  histoiy 
of  this  regiment,  and  its  reputation  for  disoipUoe  and  gal- 
lantry, as  proved  by  the  unusual  losses  among  its  officers ; 
but  instead  of  deterring  him,  these  foots  were  his  chief  at- 
traction. He  receired  his  conunission  with  pleasure ;  and 
with  high  resolves  to  make  himself  a  thorough  soldier,  — 
a  career  for  which  he  was  odmir^ly  adapted  in  phynqtts 
and  mental  power,  —  he  hastened  instantly  to  his  post. 
Just  eighteen  years  old,  he  Joined  his  r^^ent  at  Freder- 
icksburg, late  on  Saturday  eTening,  May  2d,  receiving  a 
warm  welcome  &om  his  brother  officers.  Early  on  the  foI> 
lowing  morning  began  the  battle  of  Chancellorsrille.  Cap- 
tain 0.  W.  Holmes  was  very  soon  wounded,  and  Lieutenant 
Paine  took  the  command  of  his  company,  which  place  he 
held  through  that  terrible  day ;  and  he  was,  according  to 
aU  stetements,  calm  and  cool. 

Then  came  the  forced  marches  which  carried  our  anny 
to  Gettysburg,  and  the  battle  that  followed.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  had  left  the  fortunes  of  war  trembling  in  the 
balance.  On  Friday,  July  8, 1863,  the  Second  Oorps,  under 
Hancock,  held  the  left  centre  of  our  line,  midway  between 
the  Cemetery  and  the  Bound  Top,  —  the  lowest  part  of  our 
lines,  left  by  nature  the  easiest  to  assault,  and  thus  the  key 
to  our  position.  It  was  here  that  General  Lee  ordered 
Pickett's  divifflon,  composed  in  good  part  of  veteran  Vir- 
ginia troops,  and  supported  by  another  column,  to  make 
their  last  terrible  assault.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the 
Twentieth  Massachusetts  till  the  enemy  were  near,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Macy  gave  the  order.  Then  ite  fire  was 
quick  and  deadly.  Though  directly  in  front  of  them,  the 
enemy  did  not  reach  them  ;  but  ten  or  twen^  rods  to  their 
right,  the  weight  of  the  enemy  crushed  through  our  line, 
passing  over  it,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards,  up  a  litUe 
hill.    It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day,  if  not  the  turning-point 
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of  the  war.  General  Hancock,  in  command  of  the  cotps, 
and  General  Gibbon,  in  command  of  the  division,  had  both 
been  voouded.  Colonel  Hall,  commanding  the  brigade, 
was  hurrying  up  his  men.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Macy  re- 
ceivect  orders  from  him  to  lead  the  Tventieth  Massachu- 
setts against  the  enemy.  He  gave  hia  orders  to  Captain 
Abbott,  who  commanded  jthe  right  company,  and  to  his 
Adjutant,  but  before  they  were  repeated  to  any  one  else, 
both  himself  and  his  A^'utant  were  shot  down.  Captain 
Abbott  led  his  company,  and  the  other  companies  seeing 
the  movement,  and  with  the  instinct  of  assault,  followed. 
Other  troops  came  up.  It  was  in  this  attack,  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight,  and  exposing  himself  in  front  of  his  men, 
that  Lieutenant  Paine  was  struck  by  a  ball  which  broke  his 
1^.  Falling  on  one  knee  be  waved  his  sword,  and  urged 
on  his  men,  and  was  at  that  moment  struck  by  a  shell, 
which  caused  instant  death.  His  last  words,  juat  before  he 
fell,  were,  "  Is  n't  this  glorious  ?  " 

The  Twentietb  Massachusetts  mistered  that  n%ht  only 
three  officers  and  twenty  men.  But  of  Pickett's  assaulting 
column,  a  still  smaller  proportion  was  left,  for  there  were 
few  who  crossed  our  line  vrithout  being  killed  or  captured. 

The  fittest  record  of  Lieutenant  Pune's  br^ht  promise 
as  an  officer  and  of  his  heroic  death  is  in  the  following 
words  of  the  lamented  Mtyor  Abbott :  — 

"Hiere  is  one  thing  I  can  bear  teetimony  to,  and  that  is  bis 
wooderftil  talent  in  making  himself  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
officers  I  knew  id  the  army  in  two  months'  time.  Hia  memory  and 
application  were  so  great  that  in  a  month's  time  be  knew  the  whole 
book  of  tactics  and  regulations,  and  commanded  a  division  in  bat- 
talion and  brigade  drill  as  well  as  any  old  officer,  besidca  doing  all 
his  guard  and  police  duty  with  an  exactness,  a  rigor,  an  enthusiasm, 
that  the  commanding  officer  in  vain  tried  to  Btimalate  in  eome  of 
the  older  officers,  sparing  neither  himself  nor  his  men.  When 
Lieutenant  Pune  was  officer  of  the  guard,  hia  in£uence  was  &lt  by 
the  remotest  sentinel  on  the  outline  of  the  town.    His  intelli- 
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gence  and  diadpUne  «nd  indooiitable  reaolotioo  were  bo  foUy  re«>- 
ognised  b;  Cdonel  Mhgj,  that  be  often  apoke  t£  pitMooUng  him. 
Besides  Lieatenant  SummerhaTS,  who  saw  him  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, he  was  seea  by  Liealenant  Feikina  during  the  acUon,  his 
bee,  according  to  both,  actually  glowing  with  pleasnre,  as  it  used 
in  Falmoath  when  he  had  the  beat  of  an  argomeuL  He  tued  al- 
wi^  to  be  asking  me  how  an  officer  should  bear  himself  in  battle, 
when  be  should  be  behind  and  when  before  his  men.  I  had  alwajs 
rather  tmderslated  than  oTarstated  the  amoimt  of  danger  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  incnr,  because  I  had  seen  at  FrederidEsbnrg  that  he  would 
be  rather  disposed  to  expose  hinuelf  too  mnch  than  othttwise.  He 
eertvnly  carried  oat  to  the  letter  the  dnt^,  as  he  used  to  deeoribe  tt^ 
of  as  officer  charging  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  he  endendy  fUt 
all  the  joy  he  lai^iosed  he  should.  K>  body  waa  finnd  doM  to 
the  feooe  where  die  Bebela  made  tbeir  last  deapeiate  staod." 
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CABOT  JACKSON  RUSSEL. 

Sergeant UtIiMaM.V(^.  (Inftntrj),  September  12, 1668 ;  Untlien- 
tanant  Hth  Haat.  T<da.  (Ii^fay),  MartA  13, 18G8;  Captain,  Ha^  II, 
1S63  {  kaied  at  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  Jolf  18, 1868. 

CABOT  JACKSON  EUSSEL  was  bom  in  New  York 
on  the  2lBt  of  July,  1844.  He  voe  the  bod  of  William 
C.  Btusel,  a  lawyer  of  that  city,  and  Sarah  Cabot,  daughter 
of  Patrick  T.  Jaokaon  of  Boston.  His  mother  died  a  few 
days  e£bBir  hie  birth,  and  for  the  first  nine  years  of  his  life 
hia  hoDM  was  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Jack- 
son, in  Boston.  In  185S  be  removed  to  his  father's  house, 
and  attended  school  in  New  Tork. 

During  these  childish  years  his  family  remember  his 
passion  for  playing  knight-errant,  wounded  soldier,  Mexi- 
can Tolunt^r ;  his  tLntiring  interest  in  Apollyon's  fight  with 
Christian,  and  in  all  stories  of  battles  ;  also  the  number  of 
copy-books  he  filled  with  hia  compositions  of  warlike  adven- 
tnre  by  land  and  sea.  These  last  are  very  sfHrited,  and  ex- 
hibit  remarkable  power  of  combination.  And  it  is  worth 
our  remembering  that,  after  John  Brown's  death,  hia  pic- 
ture always  hung  over  this  hoy's  bed. 

He  remained  with  his  &ther  until  1860,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  entered  the -Latin  School.  After  one 
year's  study,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Glass  in 
Harvard  UniTorsity.  At  that  period  he  was  a  very  attrac- 
tive boy,  and  among  many  whose  hearts  he  won  was  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  who,  thou^  hia  superior  in  years,  and 
at  first  merely  a  casual  acquaintance,  soon  felt  for  huu  that 
intimate  esteem  which  sterling  and  lovable  qualities  insure. 
His  person  was  handsome,  and  his  features,  especially  his 
eyes,  were  most  expressive.  His  buoyant  spirits  animated 
a  simple,  coufidii^  heart,  and  with  the  sweetest  temper 
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he  combined  manners  bo  winning  that  life  seemed  brighter 
for  his  presence.  Only  a  fev  words  were  necessary,  pei^ 
haps  only  a  glance  or  a  smile,  to  excite  a  firiendly  feeling ; 
for  both  old  and  young  liked  to  breathe  his  Iresh  life,  and 
even  the  rough  fishermen  of  Beverly,  with  whom  he  made 
frequent  excursions  in  his  summer  vacations,  were  always 
glad  to  help  him  in  his  plans. 

But  his  pleasant  qualities  were  not  the  only  attractions 
to  those  who  knew  him  well  He  had  a  persLstency  and 
force  of  character  which,  although  not  fully  brought  into 
action  except  under  the  pressure  of  responsibility,  were 
readily  felt  by  those  intimate  with  him.  His  impulses 
sprang  from  a  basis  of  character  which  was  felt  to  be  solid, 
and  he  never  seemed  to  be  influeoced  by  small  or  ignoble 
motives.  He  possessed,  too,  the  magnetic  art  of  infusii^ 
his  own  spirit  and  energy  into  the  minds  of  others ;  and 
the  qualities  which  were  most  highly  appreciated  by  his 
superior  officers,  when  he  was  in  the  service,  endeared  him 
to  the  companions  of  his  boyhood. 

His  perfect  health  of  body  and  temperament  made  life 
very  delightful  to  him.  **  It  Sowed  gayly  on  like  some  re- 
joicing stream,"  and  it  was  natural  that  an  existence  like 
his,  "  full,  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping,"  should 
at  first  show  but  httle  of  serious  purpose. 

Thus  endowed,  rich  in  the  love  of  fiiends  and  in  the  de- 
lights of  his  young  life,  Gabot  unsuspectingly  approached 
the  struf^Ie  with  himself.  His  first  experience  ended  in 
mortification.  His  gay  and  social  temperament  led  him 
away  from  his  duties,  after  his  entrance  into  College.  He 
remained  there  only  a  few  months,  and  was  then  suspended, 
in  consequence  of  inattention  to  his  studies.  It  was  a  ne- 
cessary lesson  ;  and  he  never  spoke  of  this  time,  and  of  its 
wasted  opportunities,  without  expressing  deep  regret. 

He  returned  to  New  York,  and  devoted  himself  to  liis 
Greek  and  Latin.  While  thus  engaged,  it  was  proposed  to 
him,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  to  join  a  party  of  scientific  men 
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in  a  trip  across  the  Western  prairies,  by  way  of  Salt  Lake. 
The  prospect  of  snch  a  journey  was  very  fascinating,  and 
the  advantages  of  it  seemed  to  his  friends  very  great.  He 
was  allowed,  therefore,  to  undertake  it ;  but  only  upon  the 
express  stipolation  that  he  was  to  return  and  resume  his 
studies  by  a  certain  day. 

There  were,  as  usual,  great  delays  in  starting,  and  the 
expedition  was  by  no  means  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  The 
party  incurred  all  the  risks  and  hardshipG  of  emigrant 
trains,  yet  no  trial  cast  a  cloud  over  Cabot's  cheerfulness, 
and  his  companions  bear  witness  to  his  unflagging  spirit 
and  sweet  temper.  "  Whoever  else,"  one  of  them  says, 
"  might  be  discoursed  or  out  of  humor,  Oabot  was  always 
bright  and  ready  to  help."  His  natural  humor  found  infi- 
nite fun  in  the  various  little  contretempt  of  the  journey,  and 
from  every  small  disaster  he  managed  to  extract  some  pleas- 
ure. Adventure  was  his  element,  and  he  found  an  attrac- 
tion in  tbe  Western  desert,  which,  as  he  fancied,  would  de- 
termine his  choice  of  an  occupation.  But  no  Western 
ranches  or  droves  of  horses  were  to  justify  his  dreams. 

At  Fort  Laramie,  on  his  journey  out,  he  heard  of  the 
seven  days'  battles  before  Richmond.  In  a  letter  dated 
Fort  Laramie,  June  10, 1862,  he  says  :  "  The  officers  gave 
us  their  telegrams,  which  told  all  they  knew,  and  these 
said  McGlellan  fought  seven  days,  retreated,  and  lost  twen- 
ty thousand  men.  We  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true 
or  not,  and  I  don't  know  about  Jim  or  Charley  (Lowell). 
If  anything  has  happened  to  either  of  them,  father,  I  shall 
want  to  enlist  as  soon  as  I  get  back."  While  at  Fort 
Bridger,  he  received  a  letter  t«lling  him  of  Lieutenant 
James  Lowell's  death.  He  foiwarded  the  letter  to  the 
companion  from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  writing  across 
it,  "Now  I  shall  certainly  go," 

In  another  letter  speaking  of  the  late  battles  and  of  his 
sad  loss  he  writes,  "  Since  then  I  have  wanted  doubly  to  go, 
and  I  wish  —  how  I  wish  —  fether  would  let  me." 
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At  Fort  Bridger  lie  le&med  that,  if  he  went  to  Salt  I^te, 
it  iras  doubtful  wheUier  he  could  return  by  the  day  fixed. 
He  vas  wi^n  a  few  days  of  the  most  interoBtiiig  olgect  of 
theu:  journey,  but  the  opportunities  for  retaining  vere  un- 
certain. He  therefore  gave  up  the  trip,  and  turned  his  &oe 
eastward.  What  he  sav  in  passing  throu^  Missouri  oon- 
&rmed  him  in  hia  wish  to  help  to  put  down  the  Bebellion. 
He  reached  home  before  the  time  appointed,  and  upon  his 
arrival  hia  &iends  were  struck  with  the  great  change  in 
him.  He  himself  felt  like  a  different  perwm.  He  had 
become  very  athletic,  and  his  clear  eye  and  bronzed  C(»d- 
plexioa  testified  to  his  rugged  health.  He  had  not  lost  his 
winning  ways,  and  they  evidently  came  &om  a  heart  grown 
more  manly.  But  the  change  was  more  radical.  His  whole 
soul  was  now  bent  on  joining  the  army.  It  was  not  merely 
the  death  of  his  cousin  nor  his  sympathy  with  heroic  enters 
prise  that  seemed  to  influenoe  him,  but  an  earnest  wish  to 
perform  a  worthy  part  in  the  contest.  He  was  not  appalled 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  life  or  of  being  crippled,  wx 
did  he  appear  ambitious  of  military  fame,  or  anxious  to  join 
a  crack  regiment.  He  thought  the  artillery  was  the  most 
dangerous'  and  honorable  post,  and  preferred  it  on  that  ac- 
count, but  be  was  willing  to  take  the  pontion  of  private  in 
any  regiment  in  any  arm  of  the  service. 

Mr.  BuBsel  did  not  at  once  yield  to  bis  son's  entreaties. 
Though  he  warmly  sympathized  with  his  wishes,  he  foresaw 
that  his  son's  wh(de  future  would  be  changed  by  yielding 
to  them,  and  he  waited  some  days  to  assure  himself  of  the 
character  of  his  motives.  When  he  became  satisfied,  be 
consented  to  his  joining  the  For^-fonith  Hassachosedto. 
This  regiment  was  tiien  recruiting  under  command  of  0(do- 
nel  F.  L.  Lee,  and  Cabot  immediately  went  to  Beadrille 
and  asked  to  be  enlisted  as  a  private.  His  age  at  this  time 
was  just  eighteen  years.  Two  weeks  subsequently  he  was 
appointed  to  a  vacant  sergeantcy  in  Oompany  F,  Captain 
Storrow,  in  which  office  he  served  throng  the  Tarborough 
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and  Gbtdsborongh  campaigns,  and  through  the  uneTentful 
period  of  the  following  January  and  Febniiiry.  He  was 
treated  with  mnoh  kindness  hy  his  superior  officers,  who 
highly  commended  his  pluck,  endurance,  and  fidelity  to 
duty.  His  letters  at  Hiis  time  are  full  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  of  an  eager  desire  to  improve  in  his  military 
duties.    Under  date  of  October  28th  he  writes :  — 

"  There  is  good  prospect  of  fighting  for  the  nine-monthB  men,  so 
we  feel  very  ftufiy.  When  we  get  onder  way  in  drill  we  shall  have 
a  battalion  drill  every  morning  and  a  brigade  drill  every  aftenioon. 
So  I  ibaO  learn  something  of  l»g  nuncenvring,  if  I  conld  only 
gel  the  smaller  ones.    To  know  and  to  execute  are  very  different 

Under  date  of  November  1st,  he  writes  with  much  sim- 
j^d^:  — 

"  We  are  all  in  splendid  b^Ib  and  very  jolly,  and  I  cannot  bring 
myself  now  to  think  of  ii»  fight  tO-morrow  in  a  religious  ligbl, 
though  I  feel  veiy  earnest  and  determined.  I  hope  I  and  the  regi- 
ment will  behave  welL    I  think  we  shall" 

On  the  next  day  the  regiment  set  out  on  an  expedition. 
While  marching  in  the  dark  they  were  attacked,  and  a 
short  but  sharp  action  took  place,  in  which  our  sergeant 
was  for  the  first  time  under  fixe.  He  bore  himself  bravely 
and  with  a  coolness  that  was  creditable  to  so  young  a  re- 
cruit. 

A.  few  days  later  he  writes !  — 

"  The  btereet  of  oar  life  has  fizzled  out,  and  we  are  not  to  go  on 

the  ezpedidon  which  is  now  at  Morehead We  and  the  Fifth 

Bhode  Island  are  left  behind.  Is  it  not  rough  to  lose  the  honor  of 
having  Charleston  on  oar  flags  ? " 

And  again:  — 

"  O,  do  not  think  of  giving  up  I  How  can  oneP  I  had  rather 
fight  ibrever  than  go  back  and  be  what  we  must  be." 

Ab  Uie  winter  wore  away  it  became  evident  that  he  would 
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not  be  willing  to  leave  the  service ;  and  as  the  tena  of 
his  enlistment  drew  towards  its  close,  his  appeals  for  a  place 
in  the  artillery  or  cavalry  became  more  earnest.  In  re- 
sponse to  them  an  effort  had  already  been  made  to  obtain  a 
commission  for  him,  when  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863,  he 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  Boston.  The  canse  of 
this  was  soon  explained. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  question  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  colored  troops  had  often  been  discussed  by  him 
while  in  camp,  and  especially  with  his  &ienda  Simpkins 
and  Sergeant  James.  The  former  was  several  years  older 
than  his  two  young  companions,  and  of  so  noble  a  charac- 
ter that  Cabot's  friends  acknowledge  with  gratitude  their 
obligation  to  him  for  his  good  influence  over  their  absent 
soldier-boy.  The  result  was,  that  when  Governor  Andrew 
wrote  to  Colonel  Lee,  requesting  him  to  send  from  his  regi- 
ment a  certain  number  of  young  men  as  o£Bcers  for  the 
Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  Cabot  was  among  those  to  whom 
the  offer  was  made.  It  was  a  question  of  duty  agunst  in- 
clination, but  he  did  not  hesitate.  His  decision  gave  great 
pleasure  to  his  friends,  who  knew  his  previous  anxiety  to 
join  a  different  service,  and  who  had  refruned  Irom  ex- 
presang  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  because  they  would 
not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  his  choice. 

He  entered  the  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Robert  O.  Shaw,  in  company  with  Adjutant 
Garth  Wilkinson  James,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached, 
and  his  very  kind  friend  and  adviser,  Captain  (afterwards 
Brevet  Brigadier^General)  A.  S.  Hartwell.  Captain  Simp- 
kins  joined  the  regiment  at  a  later  period.  Cabot  served 
at  first  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  Captain  Hartwell's  com- 
pany, but  soon  received  the  command  of  Company  H,  then 
newly  forming.  He  found  the  men  neither  so  awkward  nor 
so  dull  of  apprehension  as  he  had  supposed,  and  the  ridi- 
cule he  had  expected  did '  not  annoy  him.  "  After  the  first 
burst  of  laughter  was  over,"  he  says,  "I  have  had  nothing 
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to  stand  against,  and  sympathy  firom  a  great  many  qnarters 
where  I  did  not  expect  it." 

And  yet  be  saw  great  difficulties  in  the  future,  and,  un- 
der the  new  responsibility,  was  doubtful  as  to  his  fitness  for 
his  office.  This  stimulated  rather  than  impaired  his  efforts, 
and  notwithstanding  his  youth  he  became  noted  for  careful 
drill  and  discipline,  so  that  his  men  improved  rapidly  un- 
der his  instructions,  and  appeared  well  Id  camp  and  on 
parade.  Still,  much  was  wanting  to  their  complete  effi- 
ciency as  soldiers ;  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  their 
young  Captain  obeyed  his  own  conscience  and  the  kind  and 
wise  counsels  of  bis  Colonel,  the  bright  exemplar  of  fidelity 
to  whom  he  looked  in  his  moments  of  doubt. 

On  the  3d  of  June  the  Fifty-fourth  reached  Hilton  Head, 
and  on  the  10th  took  part  in  an  expedition  to  Florida,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  burned  the  deserted  town  of  Darien,  "  by  order 
of  the  conmianding  officer."  He  writes :  "  This  is  not  the 
sort  of  work  I  came  for,  nor  do  I  believe  it  good  work,  but 
it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise.  Colonel  Montgomery,  I  think, 
has  caught  some  Kansas  ideas  about  retributiou  which 
hardly  belong  to  civilized  warfare." 

On  the  16tb  of  J\ily  the  regiment  was  at  James  Island, 
and  early  on  the  next  morning  the  three  companies  on 
picket  duty,  of  which  Company  H  was  one,  were  attacked 
by  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy.  They  behaved 
very  well,  and  were  complimented  by  the  commanding 
general.  The  following  letter  gives  an  account  of  the 
action. 

"Off  Momsia  Isuvd,  Jnl;  17, 1863. 

"  Deab  Fathkk,  —  We  have  had  an  engagement  on  a  small 
Mflle ;  all  officers  safe,  but  alas  for  my  poor  men  I  Simpkias,  Wil- 
Urd,  and  myself  were  detailed  for  picket  on  the  15th  instant,  with 
our  companies.  We  went  out,  Simpkins'a  and  my  companies  on 
the  line,  WiUard's  in  reserve.  We  went  oat  at  six,  f.  h.  All 
night  (he  Bebel  lines  were  uneasy,  and  my  men  kept  firing  on  their 
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•cx>uta.  Just  St  daybreak  EHmpkiiu'B  line  «u  violeiitly  drivnt  in, 
the  eaemj  thas  turoing  xay  flank  and  getttog  behind  me. ....  Tbej 
had  ft  lai^  force,  and  we  had  to  ratreat,  firing  aa  we  weoti  it  waa 
a  donble-qnick  nn  all  the  way,  but  the  Rebels  were  at  the  re- 
aerve-houae  as  soon  as  we.  Then  we  bad  to  get  to  camp,  fighting 
as  w«  conM.  My  right  was  entirely  cnt  off  and  driTen  into  a 
marsh,  where  they  Were  slaaghtered,  but  fought  like  demons.  One 
of  my  sergeants,  named  WHson,  was  Bnrrounded,  bat  kHled  irom 
three  to  six  before  he  went  nnder.  A  man  named  Preston  Wil- 
liams saved  my  life.  As  we  reached  the  reserve-boose,  the  reserve 
was  driven  in,  and  a  cavalry  officer  charged  at  me  and  cnt  twice 
at  my  head.  The  first  time  the  blade  missed,  and  the  second  Wil- 
liams csu^t  cm  his  bayonet,  and  shot  the  man  throagfa  the  aoA 
and  head.  The  most  wondeiAil  part  was  that  I  knew  nothing 
about  it  till  I  was  told  after  the  fight  was  long  over.  I  was  very 
soiry  I  had  not  known  of  it  at  the  time,  as  I  could  have  shot  the 
officer  with  my  revolver,  which  I  held  in  my  hand  ready  for  close 


"  My  loss  was  very  heavy ;  oat  of  aboat  seventy  men  I  had  on 
picket,  the  total  loss,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  was  forty-^ve 
men,  —  pretty  heavy  for  three  companies.  When  we  reached  oar 
line  it  was  in  order  of  battle,  the  batteries  ready,  and  the  gunboats. 
Then  the  Bebela  caught  it  They  were  sent  back  donble-qnick. 
The  whole  regiment  then  went  on  jncket,  was  relieved  that  night, 
and  marched  by  causeways  to  the  neighboi4u>od  of  FoUy  Island. 
....  My  men  report  three  to  have  aorrendered,  and  then  to  have 
been  shot ;  but  woonded  men  were  often  kindly  treated,  and  told 
not  to  be  alarmed,  as  they  should  not  be  harmed.  This  last  was 
where  officers  were.  In  the  marsh,  where  my  men  were,  Uiere 
were  no  officers,  and,  of  course,  no  restrainL  Wilson  was  a  splat- 
did  fellow :  he  died  like  a  hera  Where  he  lay  was  tnunped  in  a 
drele  of  twenty  feet  or  so  where  be  had  kept  three  cavalry  men 
and  some  infantry  at  bay.  Good  by,  dear  father;  my  men  did 
nobly." 

This  was  the  last  letter  that  his  fiieods  reoeiTed  from 
Captain  Russel.  His  fellov-offiGers  relate  that  he  was  Tery 
much  gratified  by  the  good  behavior  and  spirit  of  his  loen, 
and  that  daring  the  maroh  of  the  next  two  days  he  seemed 
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very  hapiiy  and  pleasant.  A  shtM  sketch  of  those  days  is 
added  &om  the  pen  of  bis  friend,  Adjutant  James,  who 
was  himself  severely  woonded,  and  barely  escaped  with  life 
from  the  assault  on  Fort  Wagner :  — 

"  CapUio  Ruasel  took  part  in  the  abarp  akinnish  on  James  Isl- 
and on  the  16tb  of  July,  where  his  company  bore  the  brant  of  the 
battle,  and  he  showed  distinguished  ability  and  coorage.  When 
the  skirmish  line  was  driven  in  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy,  be  was  ordered  to  regain  the  old  position,  and  to  hold  it  at 
all  hazards.  Accordingly  he  deployed  his  skirmish  line,  advancing 
anxiously  and  boldly,  with  field-glass  in  one  hand  and  sword  in 
the  other,  rallying  bis  mon  by  fbors  and  by  platoons,  as  the  necessity 
of  the  moment  required,  and  capturing  himself  the  first  prisoner  of 
the  day.  He  sent  back  word  to  his  Colonel  in  less  than  thirty 
minntes  that  his  line  was  fbrmed  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the 
old  one. 

"On  the  night  of  the  17th  inBtan^  orders  were  received  to  join 
General  Strong's  brigade,  then  at  the  front  of  Morris  bland. 
About  three  o'clock  of  the  aReraoon  of  the  18th,  the  Fifty-fourth 
reported  for  da^  to  Brigadier- General  Strong,  and  was  placed  by 
him  at  the  bead  of  an  assaulting  colnmn,  then  forming  on  (be  beach 
in  front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  the  objective  point  Company 
H  held  the  left  of  the  second  line  vX  the  regiment,  which  podtion 
was  the  meet  dangerous  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  flanking 
fim  of  James  Island. 

"  At  dusk  of  that  night  the  column  was  ordered  forward,  and 
Bussel,  with  an  ardor  and  devotion  which  never  wavered,  threw 
himself  upon  his  death.  When  last  seen  by  those  who  survirsd, 
he  was  lying  mortally  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  across  him  the 
body  of  bis  dear  friend,  Captiun  Wdliam  H.  Simpkins,  his  comrade  in 
arms  and  in  death,  than  whom  the  country  baa  lost  no  nobler  and 
more  devoted  servant  during  the  war. 

"  My  friendship  with  Cabot  begtm  with  our  joint  entrance  into 
military  life ;  and  from  the  first  moment  to  the  last  of  that  fiiend- 
fihip,  it  presented  him  ftill  of  bcHior.  For  one  so  young  he  dis- 
played striking  ability  and  strength  of  character ;  so  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  men  of 
the  For^^nrlh,  many  of  them  ten  years  his  seniors,  gradnatee 
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of  the  Universily,  they  gladly  rocx^ized  hu  title  to  thdr  co&fl- 
dence  and  support.  Pre-eminently  conacientiouB  in  all  his  militaiy 
datiea,  frank,  sveet-teropered,  manl^,  handsome,  he  won  the  respect 
and  personal  devotion  of  hia  offioen  and  men. 

"  From  temperament  and  prindple  he  was  an  enthonast  fer  free- 
dom ;  and  no  one  entered  into  tbe  war  with  a  greater  conTiction 
than  he  that  it  was  bound  up  intimately  with  the  intereets  of 
liberty.  He  had  no  sooner  made  his  choice  between  Uie  prompt- 
iDgB  of  tucUnatioD  and  those  cltums  he  deemed  of  paramount  im- 
portance) than  his  eympathiee  grew  with  the  enforcement  of  tbe 
negroes'  lighU.  He  would  gladly  have  devoted  his  life*  if  it  bad 
been  protracted,  to  this  canse.  As  it  was,  he  gave  it  up  in  its  very 
flower,  with  a  seal,  a  coorage,  a  disintereetedneHs,  nnanrpassed  even 
in  the  annals  of  the  war." 

The  darkness  of  night  hung  over  the  sufferings  of  that 
sacrifice  where  the  noblest  and  the  best,  appointed  to  lead 
black  soldiers  to  death,  and  prove  that  they  were  men,  had 
obeyed  the  order.  When  our  troops  fell  back  from  an  as- 
sault in  which  they  were  not  supported,  hundreds  of  dead 
and  wounded  marked  how  far  they  had  gone.  Among 
those  who  did  not  return  was  Capt^  Bussel.  A  ball 
struck  him  in  the  shoulder,  and  he  fell.  Captain  Simpkina 
offered  to  carry  him  off.  But  the  boy  had  become  a  vet- 
eran  in  a  moment,  and  the  answer  was,  "  No,  but  you  may 
straighten  me  out."  As  his  friend,  true  to  the  end,  was 
rendering  this  last  service,  a  bullet  pierced  his  breast,  and 
his  dead  body  fell  over  the  dying. 

Some  of  his  soldiers  offered  to  cany  him  off,  but  his  last 
order  was,  "  Do  not  touch  me,  move  on,  men ;  follow  your 
colore  " ;  and  they  left  him.  He  was  not  quite  nineteen, 
and  he  was  breathing  his  spirit  out  in  sufiering,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  amid  the  roar  of  musketry  and  cannon. 
But  he  lay  by  the  side  of  a  dear  Mend,  in  the  steps  where 
his  hero  leader  had  fallen,  and  surrounded  by  hundreds 
whom  he  had  helped  to  raise  to  be  men  and  fellow-soldiers. 
There  was  no  one  there  to  receive  his  last  words  of  a&eo- 
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tioQ,  but  hiB  generous  impulses  in  behalf  of  his  country 
and  his  fellow-men  were  becoming  through  hia  blood  an 
element  of  the  nation's  life.  No  stone  need  mark  the  place 
where  his  bones  moulder,  for  future  generations  will  rever- 
ently point  to  the  holy  groimd  where  the  colonel  and  two 
captains  of  the  IHfty-fourth  Massachusetts  were  buried  with 
their  soldiers. 
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Ndicbxb  or  Hasyamd  Studkntb  ^  tbk  Union  Abht  ani 
Natt. 

[From  the  Roll  published  with  the  TnenniRl  CaUlogtie  for  ISM.] 

TcML     mml  Is  WTk 

Academical  Department,  —  Graduates,        .    475  73 

Non-graduates,      114  22 

Total, 699  95 

Frofessiooal  School^ 849  22 

Total, 9ft8  117 


n. 

Causes  or  Death. 
Killed  in  action  (or  died  of  wotinda  receiTed)  at 

Gettysburg,  Pa, 10    * 

Antietam,  Md, 7 

Fredericksburg,  Va,  "t j.^^ 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  J 
Fort  Wagner,  S.  C,  J 

Ball  Run,  Va,  >• 5  each 

CfaancellorBville,  Va,) 

The  Wilderaess,  Va, 

Port  Hudson,  La., 

Glendale,  Va,  \.      .        ,  2  each 

Honey  Hill,  S.  C, 

Averysborough  (Black  Creek),  N.  C,J 
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AMie,  Bellfield,  Cbrnville,  Cold  Harbor,  Cedar' 
Creek,  Deep  Bottom,  Drnry's  Bloff,  Hatcber's 
Rna,  Petenbmg,  Bappahannock  Station,  Spott- 
qrlTania,  Ya. ;  Boykin's  Mills,  S.  a ;  HartevOle, 
Lookont  Moantain,  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.; 
Whitestone  Hill,  Dakolah, 

Total  killed  in  aclicm, 

Killed  b;  guerillM, 

**     acddentally, 

Total  died  by  violenoe, 


Total  died  in  aerrioe, 95 

m. 

Table  of  Rutk  or  I>ECEABn>. 

[Onlj  the  highett  ruk  attained  b;  each  ta  bere  laktu  into  dte  acGonnl.] 

Abkt, 

Brigsdier-Generala 8 

Colonels 6 

Lientenant-Colonels 6 

M^ors 7 

Brevet  Hiyor 1 

Captuns 19 

First  Lientenanta 21 

Second  Lientenanta 9 

Sargeons 8 

AsHstant-Sargeons     .        .        .        .        .        .  S 

Chaplain 1 

VolDDteer  A.  D.  C^  wiUioot  rank         ...  1 

Sergeant-M^or 1 

Sergeania 8 

PriwUea 10 

Total  armjf 92 
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Paymaster 1 

Total  navy S 

Total  armj  and  navy 95 

IV. 

HiLITABT  OBQUnZATIOMS  REFREBEITTED   BT  DECEASED. 

New  Hahfshibb,  —  Jhfantry.     Second. 
Masbachubetts, —  Oavabry.    Fint  (2),  Second  (S). 
«  "  Heavy  ArHOery.     Firat 

"  "  Light   ArHUary.     Ninth    Batloiy,    Four- 

teenth  Battery. 
"  "  ShoTpthooiert.     Firat. 

"  "  ^/arUry.     First,  Second  (14),  Sixth,  Sev- 

enth (2),  Eight,  Twelfth  (S),  Fonrteenth,  Fifteenth  (3),  Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth  (6),  Nineteenth  (5),  Tjiventieth  (6),  Twenty-eecond, 
Twenty-fourth  (8),  Twenty-ninth,  Thir^-third   (2),  Thirty-fiah, 
Thirty-eighth  (2),  Forty-foorth  (6),  Forty-flftb,  Fiftieth,  Fifty- 
fourth  (3),  Fifty-flfth  (3),  Fifty^rixth,  Fi%-ninth. 
CoNVXCTicuT,  —  Infantry.     Twentieth. 
New  York,  —  Cavalry.     Fifth. 
"  "  Infantry.     Serenth,  Seventieth,  Seven^.flecond, 

One  Hundred  Twenty-ninth,  One  Hundred  Sixty-second, 
Peknstltahia,  —  Infantry.     Twenty-third,  Eighty-third. 
Ohio, — It^antry.    One  Hundred  Sixth,  One  Hundred  Fonr- 
teenth. 

HiCHiOAN,  —  Infantry.    Twelfth. 

Illdtom,  —  Infantry.     Fi%-firBt,  One  Hundred  Twenty-fourth. 
Iowa,  —  Ckmilry.     Fifth,  Sixth. 
"  Ltfanlry.     Twen^-first 

MiBSODBi,  —  Bxfaniry.    Twenty-fifth. 
Bbqdlab  Abut, —  Infantry,    Sixth,  Seventeenth  (2). 
VOL.  u.  S2 
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List  of  Obitiiabt  Wobks. 

Abbott,  H.  L.  (h.  c.  1860). 

In  Memoriam  H.  L.  A.  Ob.  May  YI.,  A.D.  1864.  Qnia 
deeiderio  sit  pador  ant  modus  Tarn  cari  capitis  ?  Boston  : 
Printed  for  Private  Distribution.     1664.     8vo.     pp.  31. 

BOTKTOIT  (h.  u.  186S). 

Memorial  Semoes.  A  Sermoo  prencbed  in  Uie  Bowdcun 
Sqnara  Church,  Soaday,  Dec  25, 1864,  by  the  Pastor,  on 
the  death  of  Capt.  Wbthrop  Periuna  Boynloo,  Co.  D,  55th 
Mass.  Re^ment,  who  fell  at  the  battle  td'  Baoaj  Hill, 
Ifovember  80,  1864.  *'He  beiag  dead  yet  ep^etfa." 
BoBtMi:  J.  U.  Hewea,  Printer,  65  Comhia  1865.  Sro. 
pp.  16. 

DwiOHT,  W.  (h.  u.  185S). 

Proceedings  vX  the  Snffiilk  Bar  upon  the  Oocaaion  of  the  Death 
ai  Wilder  Dwi^l,  with  the  Beply  of  the  OonrL  Obiit  19 
September,  1663,  ^t  80.    Bivernde  Press.    8vo.    pp.  SO. 

FuLLEB  (h.  n.  1848). 

Chaplain  Fuller :  Being  a  Life  Sketch  of  a  New  England  Qer- 
gyman  and  Army  Chaplain.  By  Bichard  F.  Fuller.  "  I 
muBt  do  something  for  my  country."  "  Dulce  et  deoonim 
est  pTo  patria  mori."  Boston:  Walker,  Wise,  and  Cranpany, 
245  Washington  Street     1864.    12mo.    pp.  343. 

Goodwin  (h.  d.  1854). 

The  Becompense,  a  Sermon  for  Country  and  Kindred,  delivered 
in  the  West  Church,  August  24,  by  C.  A.  Bartol.  Boston : 
Ticknor  and  Fields.    1862.    8to. 

Hall  (h.u.  1860). 

Memorial  of  Henry  Ware  Hall,  Adjutant  51st  B^meat  Dli- 
nois  lo&ntry  Volunteers.  An  Address  delivered  in  the 
First  Church,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sunday,  July  17,  J864, 
by  Thomas  B.  Fox.  With  as  Appendix.  Printed  by  Be. 
quest  for  Private  Circulalicm.  Boston:  Printed  by  J<An 
Wilson  and  Son.    1864.    Svo.    pp.  85. 
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Lowell,  C.  R.  (h.  n.  1854). 

An  Address  spoken  in  the  College  Chapel,  Caiobridge,  October 
28, 1864,  at  the  Funeral  of  Brig.-Gen.  CborleB  Russell  Low- 
ell, who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  October  19, 1364. 
By  Oeoi^fl  Putnam.    12mo.    pp.  18. 
[The  9AKB.] 

The  Purchase  b;  Blood.    A  Tribate  to  Brig.-Gen.  Charles 
Rusaell  Lowell,  Jr.    Spoken  in  the  West  Church,  October 
30,  1864,  hj  C.  A.  Bartol.     Boston:    Printed  bj  John 
Wilson  aod  8<hi.    18G4.    8to.    pp.  31. 
LOTTBLL,  J.  J.  (h.  d.  1858). 

The  Bemission  b;  Blood.     A  Tribute  to  our  Soldiers  and  (he 
Sword,  delivered  in  the  West  Church,  bj  C.  A.  Bartol. 
Boston:   Walker,  Wise,  and   Company,   245  Washington 
Street     1862.    8vo.    pp.  20. 
MCDOE  (h.  IT.  1860). 

In  Memoriom.  Charles  Bedington  Mudge,  Lient-CoL  Second 
Maes.  Infentry,  bom  in  New  York  City,  October  22d,  1839, 
killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  3d,  1863.  "  Dulce  et  decoram  est 
pro  patria  mori."  Cambridge :  Privately  Printed,  1863. 
8vo.  pp.  82. 
Newcomb  (h.  v.  1860). 

Wfuting  for  Daybreak.  A  Discourse  at  the  Funeral  of  Lieu- 
tenant Edgar  M.  Kewcomb  of  the  Maasachasetts  19th 
Regiment,  who  died  December  20,  1662,  of  wounds  re- 
ceived at  Fredericksburg.  Preached  in  Park  Street 
Church,  December  27,  by  Rev.  J.  0.  Ueans,  Minister  of 
Vine  Street  Church,  Roxbury.  Boston  :  Printed  by  Al- 
fred Mudge  <&  Son,  34  School  Street     186S.     12mo. 

Foster  (h.  u.  1845).     (See  Wadswobth.) 

SruBB  (h.  c.  1858). 

In  Memoriam.  A  Uscourse  preached  in  Worcester,  Oct  5, 
1862,  on  Lieut  Thomas  Jefferson  Spurr,  Fifteenth  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  who,  mortally  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
Antielam,  died  in  Hageratown,  Sept  27lh  following.  By 
Alonzo  Hill.  Published  by  Request  Boston :  Printed  by 
John  Wilson  and  Son,  5  W&tOt  Street   1862.  8vo.  pp.  32. 
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Tdcker(h.  u.  1862). 

A  Funeral  Discourse  preached  in  the  Baptist  Church,  at  Old 
Cambridge,  Alay  8,  1864,  by  Sev.  C.  W.  Aonable,  on  the 
OccaeioQ  of  the  Burial  of  the  Etenuuns  of  George  T.  aud 
John  H.  Tucker,  who  died  in  the  Service  of  thdr  Coantry, 
and  were  brought  Home  for  Intennent  under  the  Aoapicee  of 
the  Irving  Literary  Aaaodation,  Cambridge.  1864.  Sto. 
pp.  23. 
Wadbworth  (e.  v.  1828). 

Memorial  of  the  late  Gen.  James  S.  Wadswortfa,  delivered  be- 
fore the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Sode^  at  the  Close 
of  ita  Annual  Exhibition  at  Rochester,  September  23d,  1664, 
by  the  Hon.  Lewia  F.  Allen,  of  BtiRlo  {Ex-President  of 
the  Society).  Bufl^:  Franklin  Steam  Prialing  House. 
Thomas,  Typographer.  1864.  8vo.  pp.  38. 
[The  8AHK.] 

Proceedings  of  the  Century  Associatjon  in  Honor  of  the  Mem- 
ory of  Brig.-Gen.  James  S.  Wadsworth  and  Colonel  Peter 
A.  Porter,  with  the  Eulogies  read  by  WiUi&m  J.  Hoppio 
and  Frederic  S.  Cozzens,  December  3,  1864.  New  York: 
]>.  Van  Nostrand,  192  Broadway.  1865.  8vo.  pp.  8a 
WiLLABD  (h.  v.  1852). 

The  Nation's  Hour.     A  Tribute  to  Major  Sidney  Willard,  de- 
livered in  the  West  Chnrch,  December  21,  Forefathers' 
Day,  by  0.  A.  BartoL     Boston :  Walker,  Wise,  and  Com- 
pany, 24S  Washington  Street    1862.    8vo.    pp.  58. 
The  Editor   ba.'i  also   been   much   indebted  to  the  successive 
pamphlet  reports  of  the  Chusea  of  1854,  1655,  1656, 1856,  and 
1861,  and  to  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Class  Secretaries  from 
1852  to  1864  inclusive.     Especial  thanks  are  due  to  Frands  H. 
Biwwn,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1857,  Editor  of  the  official  "  RoU  of 
Harvard  Students  who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."     Dr.  Brown  has  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  Biographical  IMction- 
ary  of  all  such  students,  living  and  deceased ;  a  work  of  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  another  year  will  see  the  publication.     The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  so  far  as  prepared,  he  has  generously 
allowed  me  to  consalt. 

T.  W.  H. 
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